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PREFACE. 


In  the  act  of  Congress  making  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  provision  was 
made  for  botanical  exploration  and  the  collecting  of  plants  in  little 
known  districts  of  America.  The  results  of  the  work  carried  on 
under  this  and  later  appropriations  for  similar  purposes,  both  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  National  Museum,  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Contributions  from  the  United 
States  National  Herbarium. 

Two  of  these  papers  included  in  the  present  volume  are  a  continu- 
ation of  the  researches  of  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose  on  the  flora  of  Mexico,  a 
partial  result  of  his  third  and  fourth  journeys  to  that  country,  which 
have  enabled  him  to  supplement  his  critical  herbarium  studies  by 
valuable  field  observations.  Throughout  the  progress  of  the  work 
the  scientific  value  of  this  field  experience  has  been  manifest  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Museum's  policy  of  giving  the  critical  student  oppor- 
tunities of  this  kind  has  been  fully  confirmed. 

The  extension  of  American  jurisdiction  over  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  the  year  1898  created  a  demand  for  information 
regarding  the  plants  of  those  islands.  Both  areas  contained  a  tropical 
flora,  and  American  botanists  had  devoted  little  attention  to  the 
study  of  tropical  plants.  The  information  demanded  regarding  the 
Porto  Rican  flora  was  largely  of  a  popular  and  commercial  character 
and  was  not  at  all  to  be  satisfied  by  the  existing  and  available  tech- 
nical works  on  the  West  Indian  flora.  In  the  course  of  their  investi- 
gations on  tropical  agricultural  plants  in  Porto  Rico,  Mr.  Cook  and 
Mr.  Collins  collated  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  economic 
plants  of  that  island  such  as  was  not  suitable  for  incorporation  in 
their  detailed  reports  on  staple  and  special  agricultural  plants,  which 
are  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
information  has  been  brought  together  in  the  paper  on  Economic 
Plants  of  Porto  Rico,  included  in  this  volume.  Fortunately  the 
plant  names  in  use  among  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  are  applied  with 
approximate  precision,  so  that  by  adding  the  botanical  identification 
of  a  plant  to  its  Porto  Rican  popular  name  we  have  in  most  instances 
a  direct  key  to  its  botanical  name  and  position.  Furthermore,  the 
^use  of  illustrations  reproduced  from  good  photographs  conveys  in  a 
simple  and  direct  way  information  which  no  amount  of  technical 
description  could  replace. 

Frederick  V.  Coville, 
Qurator  of  the  J'uited  States  National  llerhamum. 
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PREFACE. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  making  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  3'ear  ending  June  30,  1880,  provision  was 
made  for  botanical  exploration  and  the  collecting  of  plants  in  little- 
known  districts  of  America.  In  the  following  year  began  the  publi- 
cation of  reports  on  this  work,  under  the  general  title,  Contributions 
from  the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium.  From  1890  to  1902  seven 
volumes  were  published.  The  present  paper,  the  first  to  be  issued 
since  the  transfer  of  the  Contributions  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  United  States  National  Museum,  is  a  continuation  of 
Dr.  J.  N.  Rose's  researches  on  the  flora  of  Mexico,  the  earlier  parts 
of  which  appeared  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Contributions.  Dr.  Rose 
began  his  work  on  Mexican  plants  in  1889,  and,  besides  examining 
several  collections  made  by  others,  he  has  himself  made  three  journeys 
to  Mexico,  which  have  enabled  him  to  supplement  his  critical  herba- 
rium studies  by  valuable  field  observations.  All  the  ty{x?s  and  a  full 
set  of  the  other  specimens  on  which  the  paper  is  based  are  deposited 
in  the  U.  S.  Natioiuil  Herbarium,  now  a  part  of  the  collections  of  the 

U.  S.  National  Museum. 

Frederick  V.  Coville, 

Curatin*  of  Botany, 
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STUDIES  OF  MEXICAN  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 

PLANTS-NO.  3. 


By  J.  N.  Rose. 

nrTBODTICTOBT  NOTE. 

These  studies  are  a  continuation  of  those  published  in  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  these  Contributions  and  are  based  chiefly  on  the  collections 
there  referred  to. 

It  embraces  also  a  part  of  the  results  of  the  writer's  second  and  third 
journeys  in  Mexico.  My  second  journey  was  made  in  company  with 
Dr.  Walter  Hough,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  and  extended 
over  a  period  of  more  than  two  months  (May  9  to  July  15, 1899).  At 
this  time  collections  were  made  in  the  States  of  Chihuahua,  Aguas 
Calientes,  Mexico,  Jalisco,  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  Hidalgo,  and  Oaxaca. 

The  third  journey  was  made  in  company  with  Robert  Hay,  then  of 
this  Division,  and  extended  over  a  period  of  two  months  (June  26  to 
August  31,  1901).  Collections  were  made  in  most  of  the  same  States 
as  were  visited  on  the  second  journey.  Mount  Orizaba  and  Popoca- 
tepetl were  both  visited  and  extensive  collections  made  on  them. 
None  of  the  plants  from  these  mountains  are  mentioned  herein,  as  it 
is  intended  to  present  them  in  a  paper  on  the  high-mountain  flora  of 
Mexico. 

The  herbarium  material  collected  during  the  second  and  third  jour- 
neys embraces  more  than  2,200  numbers  (Nos.  4201-t>J:16). 

Besides  the  herbarium  specimens  many  consignments  of  bulbs, 
roots,  and  seeds  were  sent  to  Washington,  some  going  to  the  National 
Botanic  Garden,  and  others  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Most  of  these  have  lived  and  a  considerable  number  have  flowered, 
08  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table. 

Mr.  Rose^ 8  i^lants  v:hkh  hare  Jioirered  in  Waahingfon. 


Name. 


Da.e  of  flowering.  I  «J;;|;i;;«- 


Argemone  platyceras  Link  &  Otto I  July  0, 1900. . 

Argemone  ochroleuca  Sweet '  1900. 

Argemone  grandiflora  Sweet 

Begonia  gracilis  H.  B.  K 

Bomaria  ovata  Mirbel 

Crinum  sp.  nov 


Aug.  15,1900.. 

Oct.  15,1901  .. 

Dec,  1899  .... 

Aug.,  1900  and 
1902. 


4730 
4552 
4884 
6397 
4607 
5209 
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Mr.  Rose^  H  plnnt4i  which  have  flowered  in  WaMngton — Continued. 


Name. 


Cotyledon  parviflora  Hem  si 

Cotyledon  (?)  sp 

Cotyledon  (?)  sj).  nov 

Cotyledon  (?)  hitemi  Hemsl 

Echeveria  glauca  Baker 

Echeveria  racemosa  Cham.  &  Schlecht 

Echeveria-like  plant 

Echeveria  sp.  nov 

Echeveria  sp.  nov 

Echeveria  sp.  nov 

Echeveria  sp.  nov 

Epidendrum  ritellinum  Lindl 

Hymenocallis  sp 

Mamillaria  carnea  Zucc 

Mamillaria  sp 

Mamillaria  sp 

Mamillaria  sp 

Mamillaria  sp 

Mamillaria  sp 

Manfrcda  jaliscana  Rose,  sp.  nov 

Oxali'i  sp.  nov 

Ox<diit  U'traphylla  Cav.  (?) 

Poliantlicit  jdittyphylla  Kose,  sj).  nov.. 

iSedum  sp.  nov 

Sedum  sp.  nov 

iSediim  ehractcatvm  DC 

Talinuni  rraasifolium  Willd 

Talinojh'<i.'<  friitcficins  (J ray 

TiUandxia  J(m'icid<tta  Swartz 

Tilla)idi<iu  restita  Cliani.  &  Schloclit  .. 

Tillundsin  sp.  nov 

Tillnndsia  sp ' 

Tntdt^fumfia  crfissifnfifi  Cav 

T'radi'Acaniia  sp 

Zephyranthen  ntrimila  1  lerb 


Date  of  flowering. 


Aug.,  1902 

Dec,  1902 

1902...: 

1902 

Sept.  7, 1899. . . 

Sept.  7, 1902... 

1902 

Feb.,  1902.... 

Sept.  7,  1899  . . 

June  15,1899, 
and  Feb.  7, 
1901. 

June  15, 1902 

June  15, 1901 

Apr.,  1900.. 

Apr.  19, 1900 

Sept.  27, 1899 

Apr.,  1902.. 

1902 

1902 

1902 

Apr.,  1900  .. 

Aug.  and  Oct 
15, 1900. 

May  21,1900, 
and  Sept, 
1899. 

Aug.  and  Oct., 
1899. 

July  3,1900.. 

Dec.  1,1901.. 

Nov.  4,  1901  . 

Sept.  9,  1899. 

Nov.,  1901... 

Oct.  15,  1901 . 

ltK)l 

June  2,  1900 . 

May,  1901  ... 

Oct.  22,  1900. 

1900 

Apr.,  1900... 


Catalogue 
number. 


5209 
6417 
5608 
6413 
6390 
6124 
6073 
6393 
6391 
4994 

6412 

6193 

4640 

4993 

68 

101 

100 

108 

284 

109 

1508 

4401 

2598 

4996 
6395 
6396 
76 
6378 
6122 
6398 
4995 
3015 
4782 
4681 
4247 


Note. — In  this  table  all  the  low  nunilx^rs  (under  200)  refer  to  greenhouse  tags.     In 
these  cases  no  hcrbariuni  sjXH'imens  have  yet  been  made. 
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My  collections,  while  rich  in  new  species  and  typonyras,  contain 
also  considerable  material  of  horticultural  interest. 

Among  the  new  species  which  deserve  special  mention  in  this  con- 
nection are  the  following: 

(1)  A  large  white-flowered  Crinum  found  in  a  swamp  near  Cuerna- 
vaca.  This  species  was  collected  in  1899  and  has  flowered  three  times 
in  the  National  Botanic  Garden.     One  tine  bulb  has  been  sent  to  Kew. 

(2)  Two  species  of  Polianthes.  These  were  both  collected  in  the 
market  place  at  Guadalajara  where  they  are  brought  in  by  the  Indians 
and  sold  under  the  name  of  ''nardo."  One  has  long  slender  flowers, 
much  longer  than  those  of  its  relative  the  well-known  tuberose,  while 
the  other  has  small  flowers  but  produced  in  dense  clusters.  Both 
si^cies  deserve  a  place  in  every  tirst-class  bulb  collection.  They  will 
be  found  described  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 

(3)  Several  species  of  Echeveria.  Although  many  species  of  this 
genus  have  been  introduced  into  cultivation  from  Mexico  several  choice 
ones  still  remain.  Two  of  those  which  1  brought  back  are  very  promis- 
ing.    These  will  be  described  in  a  succeeding  paper. 

Scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  new  species  are  several  rediscov- 
eries of  horticultural  plants. 

(1)  First  that  of  Ileeria  elegam.  This  is  a  dainty  little  trailer  form- 
ing a  dense  carpet  and  it  may  perhaps  be  profitably  employed  in  this 
manner.  Living  material  was  sent  to  the  Garden  at  Museo  Nacional, 
city  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  latter  material  has  not  flowered  or  flourished  very  well, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  better  results  will  be  obtained  next  year.  This 
species  is  very  unlike  the  various  species  of  Heeria  now  in  cultivation 
and  in  the  writer's  opinion  is  probably  not  congeneric  with  them. 

(2)  Four  species  of  Argemone.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  A. 
pJutyceras,  As  is  shown  elsewhere,  this  i.s  not  the  so-called  Argoaone 
platyceroH  of  the  United  States,  })ut  probably  the  true  form.  The  plant 
grows  in  mountainous  regions  and  will  probably  live  throughout  the 
year  in  our  Northern  States.  The  plant  seeds  freely  and  young  self- 
sown  plantlets  in  Washington  were  still  alive  at  Christmas  time, 
although  growing  in  the  open.  Anjenunw  grand ifiora^  although  well 
known  in  cultivation,  is  rnre  in  collections.  Mr.  Prain,  who  has 
examined  all  the  larger  hei'oaria  of  Europe,  states  that  he  found  but 
a  single  specimen  which  nus  not  from  cultivated  material.  1  found 
this  species  very  common  in  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  where  it 
was  seen  alorig  the  Tampico  branch  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway 
for  a  stretch  of  50  miles.  A.  mexlcana  and  A,  ochroleuca  have  })oth 
been  flowered  in  the  'iotanic  Garden. 

(3)  Various  species  of  Lupinus.  A  great  many  kinds  of  lupine 
were  collected  in  entral  Mexico,  but  the  season  was  not  the  proper 
one  to  gather  seed.     I  expect  to  collect  seed  of  several  of  these  spe- 
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cies  for  distribution  on  my  next  visit  to  that  region.     Among  the  most 
promising  are  ^riexieamis,  inontanicx^  vaginatus^  elegans^  and  hakei^L 

(4)  Several  species  of  Cotyledon  or  better  Echeveria.  Echeverla 
gla^tca  and  E.  secmida  were  collected  wild.  These  two  are  certainly 
specifically  distinct.  E,  racemona  {?J,  Iwridd)  was  obtained  at  its  type 
locality.  This  species  has  not  recently  been  in  cultivation.  It  forms 
dense  rosiettes  of  bronzed  leaves  and  may  prove  a 'valuable  bedding 
plant.  Cotyledon  parvlfora  and  several  closely  related  species  were 
collected.  These  are  too  insignificant  to  be  of  much  horticultui'al 
interest.  They  are,  however,  so  very  different  both  from  Echeveria 
and  Cotyledon  that  no  one  who  has  seen  them  growing  would  protest 
against  their  separation  as  a  new  generic  type. 

(5)  Ainpeloclssits  (wapulceiiiih.  This  plant,  first  described  by  Kunth 
as  a  true  Vitis,  is  known  to  the  Mexican  to-day  under  the  popular 
name  of  uva  or  grape.  It  differs  strikingly  from  all  our  true  gmpes 
in  having  a  herbaceous  stem  which  dies  down  to  the  ground  each  year. 
It  must  possess  an  enormous  root,  as  it  produces  vines  of  great  length. 
In  my  plants,  grown  from  seed,  a  cluster  of  fleshy  roots  somewhat 
similar  to  sweet  potatoes  is  foiiued  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The 
fruit  is  borne  in  large  bunches  sometimes  a  foot  long.  The  individual 
gmpes,  wine-colored  when  ripe,  are  about  the  size  of  the  common  fox 
grape  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  sometimes  larger,  even  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Seeds  were  sent  to  Washington  and 
turned  over  to  Mr.  George  W.  Oliver  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, \vho  now  has  a  number  of  plants.  He  has  also  made  some  suc- 
cessful grafts  upon  Vitis  vlnlfenu  but  it  is  too  early  to  predict  any 
definite  results.  The  Mexicans  about  Yautepec,  State  of  Morelos, 
bring  the  fruit  into  the  market  places  during  May,  June,  and  July, 
selling  it  under  the  name  of  "uva  sylvestra.-'  From  it  a  kind  of 
"dulce''  is  made.  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  called  my  attention  to  this  vine, 
and  it  was  through  his  assistance  that  I  was  a})le  to  procure  material. 

\\\  the  first  of  these  Studies  I  published  a  description  of  Malvaviscus 
Jnnceolatus^  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  living  plants  in 
the  greenhouse  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  From  one  of  these 
plants  a  colored  drawing  has  been  mad(»,  which  forms  the  frontispiece 
of  this  rei)ort.  Numerous  cuttings  have  been  made,  and  that  Depart- 
ment will  be  able  to  furnish  a  limited  number  of  plants  to  botanical 
gardens  which  apply  for  them.  In  Washington  this  species  begins  to 
Hower  about  the  1st  of  January  and  soon  afterwards  is  covered  with  a 
mass  of  flowers. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  know  the  exact  specimens  from  which  an 
illustration  has  ])een  made.  For  this  reason  I  have  compiled  here  all 
necessary  information  in  this  regard  for  the  illustrations  used  in  this 
report. 
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Data  concerning  specimens  used  for  iUustratians. 


Name  of  species. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

N08. 

Date. 

Herba- 
rium 
No. 

PL  I.  Malraiiscus  lanceolatus . . 

Chicharras 

Nelson  . . 

3807 

1896 

II.  Neotreleasea  brein folia ... 

III.  PokntiUa  rydbergiana . . . 

Mountains  near  Pa- 

• 

chuca. 

Pringle  - . 

7646 

1898 

371990 

IV.  PotentiUa  madrensis 

Mountains  of  Tepic. 

Rose 

2096 

1897 

30099(> 

V.  Colooania  cajntata 

do 

. do 

3459 

1897 

302438 

VI.  Crotalaria  virninalis. .... 

Guemavaca 

....do  ... 

4341 
5673 
8399 

1899 
1901 
1900 

346293 

VII.  Lapinus  submonUinus . . . 
VIII.  Indigofera  platycarpa  . . . 

Mount  Orizaba 

.do 

395448 

Near  Iguala 

Pringle . . 

396660 

IX.  Phaseolus  oaxacajius 

On  Sierra  de  San 
Felipe. 

do  ... 

5814a 

1894 

372011 

X.  Pha^seolus  pedatus 

X I .  Coluf/rina  megaca rpa 

Near  leruala 

do 

8367 

1900 

371916 

Near  Tehuacan 

Rose 

5a52 

1901 

395639 

XII.  Sanrauja  pringlei 

Sierra  de  San  Felipe. 

Pringle . . 

4()68 

1894 

253033 

Fig.  1.  Polianthes  tuberosa 

In  cultivation 

Rose 

4114 

1898 

399945 

2.  PoliantJies  palmtris 

Foothills  of  Tepic  . . 

....do  ... 

1943 

1897 

300835 

3.  Polianthes  durangensis . . 

Sierra     Madre     of 
Durango. 

....do... 

3515 

1897 

302492 

.4.  Polianthes  geniiniftora . . 
5.  Acacia  ambi{fua 

In  cultivation 

....do  ... 

3761 
4698 

1898 
1899 

399944 

Matamoras 

Rose 

366681 

8.  Acadia  unijuga 

11 .  Aspicarjya  lanata 

Tampico 

Pringle . . 

6989 

396667 

Guadalajara 

....do  ... 

4422 

1893 

301158 

The  types  of  all  the  new  species  described  in  the  following  pages  are 
in  the  National  Herbarium  unless  otherwise  stated.  Where  more  than 
two  collections  or  specimens  are  cited,  the  type  is  indicated  usually  by 
the  word  type  follow^ing  the  number  cited. 

The  drawings  from  which  these  iUustrations  have  been  made  are  the 
work  of  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Walpole  and  Miss  Anna  Snyder. 

COMMELIITACEAE. 


NEOTBELEASEA. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  genus  Treleasea,  it  has  come  to  light^ 
that  the  name  then  given  is  a  homonym  of  Tieleasia  Spegazzand.* 
A  change  being  thus  necessitated  and  Treleasiella  having  also  been 

«I  am  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Emnt  A.  Beasey,  of  the  United  iStates  Department 
of  Agriculture,  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  fac^t. 

^Revista  de  la  Facultad  de  Agrononiia  y  Veterinaria  La  Plata  2:  235.  18%. 
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published  in  the  same  work,  1  have  adopted  Neotreleasea  as  diflFering 
Huflicientl}^  from  these  names  and  still  carrying  out  my  wish  to  honor 
Dr.  William  Trelease.  It  seemed  desirable  to  republish  with  some 
slight  changes  the  descriptions  and  synonymy  along  with  the  new 
names. 

Neotreleasea  Rose,  nom.  no  v. 

Treleasea  Rose,  Contr.  Nat.  Herb.  6:  207.  1899,  not  Treleasia  Spegaz.  Revist. 
Agron.  y  Vet.  La  Plata  2:  235.  1896. 

Type  species,  Keotrelecu^ea  hrevifol'm  Rose. 

Sepals  distinct,  concave,  subequal,  greenish  or  scarious.  Petals  distinct,  tapering 
at  base  into  a  slender  claw,  cohering  and  forming  a  slender  tube.  Stamens  6,  all 
perfect,  subequal,  more  or  less  hairy,  borne  on  the  petals.  Style  slender,  3-lobed. 
Capsule  stipitate,  3-celled.  Cells  dehiscent,  2-seeded.  Perennial  herbs  from  tuber- 
ous roots.    Cymes  sessile,  many-flowered,  in  either  terminal  or  axillary  clusters. 

This  genus  differs  from  Tradescantia,  especially  in  the  corolla  and  the  position  of 
the  stamens.  Tradescantia  has  always  an  open  flower  spreading  from  the  base,  with 
petals  broad  at  base,  while  Neotreleasea  has  the  petals  tapering  into  a  claw,  forming 
a  tube  and  only  spreading  toward  the  top.  The  stamens,  too,  are  always  free  in 
Tradescantia,  while  in  Neotreleasea  they  are  borne  on  the  petals. 

The  genus  seems  nearer  Cyanotis  than  Tradescantia,  but  differs  from  that  in  its 
stipitate  fniit,  concave  sepals,  etc.  It  is  perhaps  nearest  Zebrina,  differing  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  the  petals  are  not  united  into  a  tube,  but  merely  cohere  at  the  edges. 

I  liave  long  l>een  dissatisfied  with  the  reference  of  the  species  f/revifoUa  to  Trades- 
cantia, having  had  the  plant  under  cultivation  since  1895.  While  in  Mexico  in  1897 
I  found  another  plant  of  similar  habit  with  the  same  flower  structure,  showing  that 
this  is  a  good  generic  tyi)e.  T.  leiandra^  although  the  flower  structure  is  doubtful, 
possesses  the  stipitate  fruit  and  otherwise  suggests  that  it  belongs  here  also. 

The  genus,  as  1  now  understand  it,  consists  of  the  following  species: 

Neotreleasea  brevifolia  (Torr.)  Rose.  Plate  IT. 

Trademwtia  (?)  brevifolia  Rose,  Contr.  Nat.  Herb.  3:  323.  pi  16.  1895. 

Tradescantia  leiandra  itrevi folia  Torr.  Bot.  Mex.  Bound.  225.  1859. 

Tradescantia  xpeciosa  Buckley,  Proc.  Acad.  Phila.  1862:  9.  1863,  not  L.  nor  H.  B.  K. 

Zebrina  (?)  leumdra  Clark,  in  DC.  Monogr.  Phan.  3:  318.  1881. 

Tradescantia  leiandra  Wats.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  18:  167.  1883,  not  Torr. 

Tradescantia  leiandra  ovaia  QowMqt,  Contr.  Nat.  Herb.  1:  50.  1890. 

Trkasea  brerifolia  Rose,  Contr.  Nat.  Herb.  6:  207.  1899. 

Stems  prostrate,  leafy  to  the  top;  leaves  approximate,  ovate,  2.5  to  7.5  cm.  long, 
2.5  cm.  wide,  thickish,  glaucous,  glabrous  except  the  ciliate-scabrous  margins,  acute; 
margin  of  sheath  ciliate;  involucral  leaves  2,  like  the  lower  leaves,  but  smaller; 
umbel  sessile,  many-flowered;  corolla  white,  petals  ovate,  obtuse,  somewhat  spread- 
ing, tai)ering  at  base  into  a  slender  claw,  stamens  erect,  longer  than  the  (x^tals,  hairy 
near  the  middle,  attached  to  the  petals;  ovary  hairy  near  the  top. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  species  was  cultivatcnl  in  Washington,  lx)th  in  the  green- 
houses and  in  the  gardens.  In  the  greenhouses  it  grew  luxuriantly  under  the 
benches.  The  foliage  is  of  a  glossy  bright  green,  and  in  all  cases  the  flowers  have 
l)een  white,  usually  appearing  singly.^' 

Explanation  ov  Plate  II.— FIk.  a,  plant:  b,  nmrKin  of  leaf;  r,  two  views  of  nepals:  d,  petals; 
r,  stamt'iis  and  baso  of  petal;  /,  Imck  of  author;  */,  style.  Fig.  a,  natural  size:  b,  scale  of  10;  c  and  rf, 
seale  of  '2:  *,/,  and  //,  scale  of  -1. 


^'For  a  full  discussion  of  this  species  and  its  relationships  with  T.  leiandra  see  Rose 
in  the  third  volume  of  this  publication,  j>ages  322,  323. 
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Neotreleasea  leiandra  (Torr.)  Rose. 

Tradescantia  leiandra  Torr.  Bot.  Mex.  Bound.  224.  1859. 

Treleasea  leiandra  Rose,  Contr.  Nat.  Herb.  5:  208.  1899. 

Roots  slender,  fibrous-thickened;  stems  erect,  somewhat  branching,  slender,  gla- 
brous, somewhat  naked  above;  leaves  distinct,  narrowly  lanceolate,  7.5  to  12.5  (per- 
haps more)  cm.  long,  12  mm.  wide,  sharply  acute,  with  margins  not  scabrous;  margin 
of  sheath  glabrous  or  nearly  so;  involucral  leaves  2,  ovate,  acuminate,  2.5  to  .'5.5  cm. 
long,  very  unlike  the  lower  leaves;  umbel  sessile,  many-flowered;  pedicels  and  sepals 
densely  villose;  filaments  smooth;  capsule  oval,  somewhat  3-lol)ed,  stipitate;  cells  3, 
2-8eeded;  seeds  1  mm.  in  diameter,  slightly  rugose. 

Collected  by  Bigelow  on  mountains  and  in  moist  rocky  places  at  Puerto  de  Paysano, 
Tex.,  September  18,  1854  (?)  (no.  1500),  and  by  V.  Havard  at  Capote  Creek,  Texas, 
September,  1883  (no.  79). 

Neotreleasea  tuxnida  (Lindley)  Rose. 

Tradescantia  tumidu  Lindley,  Bot.  Reg.  26:  pi.  4^.  1840. 

Tradescanlia  virginiana  tumida  Clark,  in  DC.  Monogr.  Phan.  3:  291.  1881. 

Treleasea  tumida  Rose,  Contr.  Nat.  Herb.  6;  208.  18J)9. 

The  figure  cited  above,  although  very  unsatisfactory,  seems  to  represent  the  same 
species  as  I  collected  on  the  western  border  of  the  Mexican  table-lands.  It  has  the 
same  reddish  flowers  borne  in  dense  axillary  clusters,  and  the  petals  taper  down  into 
claws  (here  represented  as  united).  The  leaves  are  also  describeil  as  purple  Ix^neath. 
This  illustration  of  Lindley' s  was  made  from  a  plant  which  flowered  in  the  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1839. 

Nothing  more  of  the  history  of  the  plant  is  given  than  that  it  came  from  Mexico. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  plant  was  sent  in  by  Hartweg  from  the  same  region  from 
which  mine  came.  In  1836  and  1838  he  visited  Bolanos  and  the  neighboring  region 
and  was  sending  many  plants  home  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  by  which  he  ha<l 
been  sent  to  Mexico.  1  should  state,  however,  that  I  have  looked  through  Hartweg' s 
lists  of  plants,  which  he  said  were  growing  in  the  gardens,  without  finding  any 
mention  of  a  Tradescantia. 

The  following  redescription  of  this  species  is  based  upon  my  own  specimens,  l)oth 
herbarium  and  living: 

Stem  from  tuberous-thickened  roots,  rather  low,  very  succulent,  the  clumps  often 
very  compact;  leaves  oblong,  12  to  18  cm.  long,  acute,  more  or  less  pubescent;  flowers 
borne  in  dense  axillary  and  terminal  clusters;  pedicels  about  10  mm.  long,  glabrous; 
sepals  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  oblong,  8  mm.  long;  petals  pink;  stamens  slightly  hairy; 
capsule  stipitate,  reflexed;  hairy  at  tip. 

This  species  seems  to  be  common  in  damp,  sheltered  places  in  the  western  table- 
land regions  of  Mexico,  especially  in  canyons  and  along  cliffs.  It  was  first  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Goldman,  and  afterwards  (collected  by  myself. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  at  San  Juan  Capistrano,  Zacateca*',  August  23,  1897  (no. 
2486);  near  Monte  Escobedo,  Zacatecas,  August  27  (no.  2660),  and  at  Bolanos, 
September  10  to  19  (no.  2890). 

Specimens  were  formerly  grown  in  the  Botanical  (iarden  at  Washington.  This 
H|)ecies  is  so  common  in  the  table-land  region  of  Mexico  that  it  seems  strange  that  it 
is  not  in  the  recent  collections  from  Mexico. 

Clark's  reference  of  this  species  as  a  variety  of  Trademantia  virginiana  and  statement 
that  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  vslt.  J1ea:uosa  {T.  pilom)  can  not  Ix*  entertained. 

UNCERTAIN   SPECIES. 

Treleasea  pumila  Greene,  Pittonia  4  :  225.  1900. 

Zelfrimt  pumila  Greene,  op.  cit.  1:157.  1888. 

While  this  paper  was  in  proof  the  type  specimens  of  Zehrina  pumila,  which  have 
long  been  lost,  came  to  light,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Greene  I  have 
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been  permitted  to  see  them.  They  show  clearly  that  Z.  pumUa  is  not  congeneric 
with  the  type  species  of  Neoti^eleasea,  but  that  its  relationshij^  are  more  nearly  with 
true  Zebrina.  The  two  have  in  common  a  terminal  cluster  of  flowers  subtended  by 
a  two-leaved  spathe,  a  narrow  tubular  corolla,  and  widely  separated  anther  cells,  etc. 

AMABYLLIDACEAE. 

REVISION  OF  POLIANTHES  WITH  NEW  SPECIES.'' 

Polianthes  tuhei'osa  has  been  cultivated  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years,  but  its  real  home  is  unknown.  It  has  been  assigned  both  to 
Asia  and  America.  Its  allies  are  all  Mexican,  although  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  its  origin  in  any  of  the  wild  species  known  to  the 
writer,  unless  it  be  P.graeilw,  It  has  been  reported  from  the  higher 
Andes  of  South  America,  and  if  really  not  Mexican  is  probably  of 
South  American  origin. 

Bravoa  geminiflora  is  quite  unlike  I\  hiberosa  in  its  short,  red, 
cylindrical  perianth  tube,  and  were  these  species  the  only  ones  to  be 
considered,  Bravoa  might  well  be  kept  distinct  from  Polianthes.  With 
the  material  on  hand  I  can  not  find  any  character  or  group  of  characters 
which  will  justify  doing  this.  The  best  character  which  I  find  to  base  a 
separation  of  these  supposed  genera  upon  is  the  elongation  and  bend- 
ing of  the  tube,  but  this  would  throw  P.  hihet'osa  and  P,  geminiforA 
into  the  same  group.  While  I  have  been  very  reluctant  to  combine 
these  two  genera,  whose  distinctness  so  far  as  I  am  aware  has  never 
yet  been  questioned,  I  think  that  their  separation  hitherto  has  been 
partly  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  so-called  species  of  Bravoa. 
Even  Dr.  J.  G.  Baker,  whose  excellent  handbook  is  indispensable  to 
every  student  of  this  group,  has  not  clearly  distinguished  Bravoa. 

He  describes  4  species  which  now  belong  to  8  genera,  but  which,  if 
Bravoa  is  retained,  must  be  distributed  among  as  man}^  genera  as 
species.  As  I  understand  the  gonus  Polianthes  it  is  composed  of  11 
or  12  species. 

KKY   TO   SPECIES. 

Perianth  tube  elongated  {S  to  6  cn\.  long),  bent  near  the  middle. 
Month  of  tube  rrgnlar;  lobes  nearhj  equal. 

Leaves  brand,  10  to  15  mw.  long;  perianth  5  cm.  or  more  broad 1.  P.  palustris. 

Leares  narroir,  3  to  5  mm.  broad;  perianth  tube  3  to  4-5  ^m-  long. 
Bracts  broadly  ovate,  acute  or  shortlg  acuminate;  stigmas  included. 

Flowers  longer  than  the  ncvt,  becoming  purplish 2.   P.  durangengis. 

Flowers  largtr  than  the  last,  white 3.  P.  aessUiflora. 

Bracts  narroirlij  ovate,  long-acuminate;  stigmas  exserted 4.  P.  iieUonit 

}fouth  of  tube  iiTvgular;  lobes  une(pial . 

Perianth  6  to  10  cm.  long;  anthers  sessile 5.   P.  longiflora. 

Perianth  o  cm.  or  less  long;  anthers  not  sessile 6.  P.  pringleL 

^'Polianthes  L.  Sp.  PI.  1:  316.  1753. 

I^RAvoA  Ix'x.  ill  Lliivo.  i!k  Lox.  Nov.  Vejr.  T>e»c.  1:0.  1824. 

Ty]H»  of  PolianthesJ,  P.  tuberosa  L.  loc.  cit.;  of  Bravoa,  B.  geminiflora  Lex.  loc.  dt. 
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Perianih  tube  usually  shorter  than  in  the  last,  bent  near  the  base. 
Perianth  lobes  somewhat  elongated  and  spreading. 

Stout;  leaves  broad 7.  P.  tuberosa. 

More  slender;  leaves  narrower 8.  P.  graSlis. 

Perianth  lobes  short  and  erect  or  slightly  spreading. 

Flowers  white 9.  P.  monUma. 

Flowers  red  or  orange. 

Stamens  inserted  near  the  top  of  the  tube 10.  P.  plaiyphylla. 

Stamens  inserted  near  the  base  of  the  tube. 

Plant  pubescent  below;  leaves  graM-like 11.  P.  graminifolia. 

Plant  glaucous;  leaves  broad 12.  P.  geminiflora. 

1.  Polianthes  palustris  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Figure  1. 
Balbe  oval  to  oblong,  2  to  3  cm.  long;  stems  about  4  dm.  high,  erect,  glabrous 

throughout;  basal  leaves  several,  2  to  3  dm.  long,  12  to  15  mm.  broad,  narrowed  to 
a  more  or  less  distinct  petiole,  parallel  veins 
prominent,  glabrous;  stem  leaves  3  or  4,  becom- 
ing much  reduced  above;  flowers  3  to  5  pairs, 
the  lower  shortly  pediceled,  the  upper  nearly 
sessile;  perianth  3  to  6  cm.  long,  cur\'ed  just 
below  the  middle,  white;  segments  short  (5  to 
6  mm.  long),  broad,  rounded  at  apex,  somewhat 
spreadmg;  filaments  short,  inserted  near  the  top 
of  the  tube;  anthers  not  exserted;  ovary  free 
at  tip. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  in  swamps  on  the 
western  footljiills  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  between 
Acaponeta  and  Pedro  Paulo,  Territorio  de  Tepic, 
August  2,  1897  (no.  1943). 

The  flowering  specimens  of  this  plant  gave  off 
the  delightful  odor  of  the  common  cultivated 
tuberose. 

2.  Polianthes  durangrensis  Rose,  s]).  nov. 

Figure  2. 
Bulljjs  small, 
2    cm.    long; 
stems  3  to  6 
dm.     high, 

erect,  glabrous  throughout;  basal  leaves  several,  1 
to  2.5  dm.  long,  erect,  linear,  3  to  5  mm.  broad,  with 
prominent  parallel  veins,  glabrous;  stem  leaves 
about  3,  the  upper  much  reduced;  flowers  1  to  6 
pairs,  all  sessile;  perianth  4  to  5  cm.  long,  at  first 
nearly  erect,  becoming  curved  (in  age  strongly  so) 
near  the  middle,  nearly  white  but  drying  purplish; 
segments  spreading,  8  mm.  long,  rounded  at  apex; 
stamens  inserted  near  the  top  of  the  i>eriantli  tube; 
filaments  short;  anthers  not  exserted;  ovary  free 
at  tip. 
Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  east  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre  in  the  State  of  Dnrango,  August  !(>,  1897 
(no.  3616,  tjrpe);  also  (probably  this)  near  Santa  Teres-a,  Territorio  de  Tepic,  August 
11, 1897. 


1.— Flowers  of  Poliantha^  paluMris, 
natural  size.     • ' 


Fio.  2.— Flowers  of  Polianthes  duran- 
gensiSf  natural  size. 
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3.  Polianthes  sessllifiora  ( Hemsl. )  Rose. 

Bravoa  sessiliflorn  Ilenish  Diag.  PI.  Nov.  3  :  54.  1880. 

We  have  a  duplicate  type  of  this  species  in  the  National  Herbarium.  It  is  only 
known  from  the  type  collection  made  by  Parry  &  Palmer  in  1878. 

4.  Polianthes  nelsoni  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Bulbs  oblong;  bulb  coats  thin,  sparingly  nodose;  stems  about  4  dm.  high,  erect, 
glabrous;  basal  leaves  several,  linear,  serrulate  on  the  margins;  stem  leaves  much 
reduced;  flowers  (in  specimens  seen)  2  to  5  pairs,  sessile;  bract  subtending  each  pair 
of  flowers  narrowly  ovate,  long-acuminate;  perianth  tube  alx)ut  5  cm.  long,  strongly 
curved  downward  near  the  middle,  very  slender  below,  white;  lobes  short  and  rounded 
atai>ex;  filaments  mm.  long,  alx)nt  one-half  as  long  as  the  anthers,  attached  near 
the  top  of  the  tulx»;  stigmas  exserted. 
Specimens  examined: 

Durango:  Near  Duranojo  City,  E.  W.  Nelson,  August  1, 1898  (no.  4630,  type);  on 

road  between  Gna(lalui)e  y  Calvo  and  Paral,  E.  W.  Nelson,  September  11, 

1898  (no.  4972). 

5.  Polianthes  longriflora  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  tall  plant,  glabrous;  flowers  in  3  to  5  distant  pairs;  perianth  6  to  10  cm.  long, 
rather  slender  l>elow,  white  or  tinged  with  purple,  curved  above  the  middle,  the 
mouth  somewhat  irregular;  st»gmenti?  broad,  oblong,  2  cm.  long,  obtuse;  anthers 
slender,  10  to  12  mm.  long,  sessile. 

This  species  was  found  in  great  abundance  during  the  later  part  of  August,  1901 ,  in 
the  market  at  Guadalajara  ( Rose,  no.  6290).  It  is  brought  in  by  the  Indians  from  a 
great  distance,  and  sold  as  **nar«lo,"  the  Spanish  name  for  the  common  tuberose. 

6.  Polianthes  pring^lei  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Bulbs  small,  2  cm.  long;  stems  2  to  3  dm.  high,  erect,  glabrous  throughout;  basal 
leaves  about  6,  linear,  erect,  1  to  3  mm.  wide;  stem  leaves  3,  the  upper  ones  much 
reduced;  flowers  (in  specimens  seen)  3  to  4  pairs,  all  sessile;  perianth  4.5  to  6  cm. 

long,  becoming  curved  near  the  middle, 
white,  sometimes  drying  purplish;  seg- 
ments linear,  the  lower  one  more  deej>ly 
cut,  10  to  15  mm.  long,  rounde<l  at  apex; 
filaments  short,  inserted  near  the  top  of 
the  tube. 

Collecteil  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  on  moist 
hills  near  Guadalajara,  August  23,  1893 
(no.  5438,  type),  and  obtained  in  the  mar- 
ket place  of  Guadalajara,  August  24, 1901 
(no.  6291). 

This  is  one  of  the  species  brought  in  by 
the  Indians  for  sale  under  the  name  of 
"  nardo.*'  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant. 
The  species  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
cultivation. 

7.  Polianthes  tuberosa  L.  Sp.  PL  1: 
316.  1753.  Figure  3. 

Stems  in  clusters,  10  dm.  high;  ba.**ai 
leaves  several,  3  to  5  dm.  long,  6  to  15  mm. 
broad,  bright  green,  reddish  near  the  ba'^e;  inflorescence  a  lax  spike;  corolla  pure 
waxy  white;  tulx*  3  cm.  long,  l)ent  only  near  the  base;  lol)es  oblong,  15  mm.  long, 
obtuse;  lilaments  inserted  on  the  upper  part  of  the  corolla;  tube  shorter  than  lower 
part  of  the  anthers. 
Description  drawn  from  cultivated  sjiecimens. 


Fig.  3. — Flowers  of  PoliiiuthcH  titbentm,  nntural 

size. 
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8.  Polianthes  gracilis  Link  &  Otto,  Enum.  PI.  Hort.  Berl.  1 :  331.  1821. 
P.  tuberom  gracilis  Baker,  Handbook  Amaryl.  159.  1888. 

Link  &  Otto,  as  well  as  Kunth,  say  that  this  species  is  from  Brazil,  but  Baker  and 
others  refer  it  to  Mexico.  The  original  illustration  suggests  a  species  very  near  the 
true  P.  tuberom. 

I  have  not  seen  this  species.    It  is  said  to  have  flowered  at  Kew  in  1880. 

While  I  question  very  much  the  wisdom  of  retaining  gracilis  as  a  goo<l  species,  I 
have  refrained  from  merging  it  with  tuberosa  simply  be<rause  I  know  scan^ely  any- 
thing of  it.  Mr.  Baker  is  probably  right  in  thinking  it  not  a  distinct  species,  but  I 
should  be  inclined  to  go  a  step  farther  and  treat  P,  gracilis  as  the  form  from  which 
P.  tuberosa  has  sprung. 

9.  Polianthes  montana  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Bulbs  oblong;  stems  slender,  12  dm.  high,  erect,  glabrous*  and  more  or  less  glau- 
cous; basal  leaves  several,  2  to  3  dm.  long,  5  to  8  mm.  broad;  stem  leaves  about  6, 
distant,  much  reduced  above;  flowers  about  12  pairs  (in  my  single  specimen),  all 
more  or  less  pediceled;  perianth  16  to  20  mm.  long,  slightly  curved  near  the  base, 
white;  lobes  small,  erect,  rounded  at  apex;  stamens  inserteil  much  below  the 
middle;  filaments  longer  than  the  anthers,  the  latter  included;  ovary  free  at  tip. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  in  a  deep  canyon  near  Santa  Teresa,  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
August  11,  1897  (no.  2178). 

10.  Polianthes  platyphylla  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Rootstock  short  and  thick,  giving  off  a  number  of  thickened  roots;  rootstock 
crowned  by  an  oblong  bulb  about  2.5  cm.  in  diameter;  basal  leaves  3  or  more,  lying 
flat  upon  the  ground,  oblong,  7.5  to  12.5  cm.  long,  12  to  30  mm.  broad,  tajx^ring  at 
base  into  a  short  petiole,  acute,  glabrous;  stem  leaves  2  to  4,  small  and  bract-like; 
fteduncle  3  to  4  cm.  long;  infi()res<'ence  a  very  open  spike;  bracts  ovate,  acute;  flow- 
ers in  4  to  7  pairs,  whitish  or  red;  i)erianth  tube  about  \i\  mm.  long,  at  first  erect, 
but  becoming  curved  or  l)ent  near  the  base;  lobes  rounded,  2  mm.  long,  spreading; 
stamens  shorter  than  the  anthers,  inserted  near  the  top  of  the  perianth  tube,  include<l; 
style  tips  exserteil;  fruit  nearly  orbicular,  or  somewhat  3-lobeil,  about  10  mm.  in 
diameter. 

Rather  common  on  the  northern  border  of  Jalisco,  along  with  P.  graynimfolin,  but 
much  less  frequent,  and  also  on  the  slopes  of  tlie  Sierra  Madre,  in  the  State  of 
Durango. 
Spedniens  examined: 

Durango:  In  Sierra  Madre,  J.  N.  Rose,  August  10,  1897  (no.  2324). 
Jalisco  and  Zacatecas:  On  tlie  table-lands,  both  sides  of  l)Oun(lary,  J.  N.  Rose, 
August  26,  1897  (no.  2598,  type). 

The  few  specimens  seen  in  Durango  had  white  flowers,  but  in  other  re^sj)ects  did 
not  seem  to  differ  from  the  table-land  sjHH'iinens. 

Bulbe  were  brought  home  to  Washington  in  1897  which  flowered  in  the  Botanical 
Garden  in  1899.     These  specimens  ha<l  tlie  flowers  nearly  white,  tinged  with  red. 

11.  Polianthes  g^aminifolia  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Bulbs  oblong,  the  coats  thin,  sparingly  nodose;  stem  slender,  2  to  3  dm.  long, 
densely  puberulent  below,  glabrous  above;  basal  leaves  (elongated,  grass-like,  3  to 
6  dm.  long,  densely  jniberulent  beneath,  glabrous  above;  flowers  in  8  to  15  pairs, 
the  lower  ones  often  on  peduncles  1  cm.  long;  {xnlicels  3  ia  10  mm.  long;  flowers 
about  2.5  cm.  long,  bent  downward  near  the  base,  dark  red  in  color;  filaments  slen- 
der, attached  low  down  in  the  tnl)e. 

Near  P.  geminijiora,  but  with  the  leaves  and  lower  part  of  the  stem  covered  with 
a  short,  stiff  pubes(;ence,  with  deeper  red  flowers,  etc. 

The  plant  is  very  conmion  in  meadows  on  the  Mexican  table-land  along  the  lM>nnd- 
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ary  line  between  the  States  of  Jalisco  and  Zacatecas.     It  was  first  obsen^ed  by  the 
writer  south  of  Huajuquilla,  and  later  in  suitable  localities  southward  nearly  to 
Guarlalajara. 
tSpeeimewi  examined: 

Jalisco:  On  the  road  between  Huajuquilla  and  Mesquitec,  J.  N.  Rose,  Augiwt  25, 
1897  (no.  2571,  type);  bulbs  from  near  Monte  Escabedo,  August,  1897,  and 
between  Bolailos  and  Guadalajara,  September  21,  1897  (no.  3088);  also 
about  Guaiialajara,  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  1896  (nos.  345  and  34(3);  same 
locality,  C.  G.  Pringle,  1889. 
A  gowlly  quantity  of  bulbs  was  sent  to  Washington,  but  they  have  not  l^een  prop- 
erly cared  for. 

12.  Polianthes  greminiflora  (Lex.)  Rose.  >       Fujire  4. 

Bravoa  geminiflora  Lex.  in  Llave  &  Lex.  Nov.  Veg.  Desc.  1 : 
6.  1824. 
Braroa  coetocapnia  Roem.  Syn.  Monogr.  4:  245.  1847. 
Coetocapnia  geminiflora  Link  &  Otto,  Ic.  PI.  Rar.  Hort.  Berol. 
35.  1828. 
Zetocajmia  geminiflora  Link  &  Otto,  loc.  cit.  pi.  IS.  1828. 
Bravoa  graminiflora  Hemsl.  Biol.  Centr.  Am.  3:  338.  1884. 
(The  species  name  evidently  an  error.) 

Bulbs  rather  shallow,  giving  off  several  thickened  roots; 
stem  4  to  7  dm.  tall,  perfectly  glabrous  throughout;    basal 
leaves  several,  3  to  5  dm.  long,  10  to  13  mm.  broad;  stem  leaves 
Fio.  4.— Flowers  of /v     3  or  4,   l)ecoming  successively  shorter;  racemes  2  to  4  dm. 
hanthett    ffnninijinra,     long;  flowers  in  a  few  (6  or  more)  distant  (lairs;  pedicels  slen- 
der, 6  to  10  mm.  long;  perianth  rather  pale  red  or  orange- 
colore*!,  about  2  cm.  long,  strongly  bent  downward  near  the  base;  lobes  short  and 
broad,  rounded  at  tip  and  slightly  puberulent  just  below  the  tip. 

Specimens  examined: 

England:  Cultivated  specimens  taken  from  garden  in  London. 

State  of  Mexico:  Meadow  swells,  valley  of  Toluca,  C.  (1.  Pringle,  AugiLst  19, 1892 

(no.  4215),  and  also  from  low  meadows  at  Flor  Maria,  July  28,  1890  (no. 

361^3);  near  Tultenango,  J.  N.  Rose,  July  13,  1901  (no.  5420). 

Type  locality:  **In  montibus  Micciacanis,  et  prope  Vallisoletum,"  or,  as  Hooker 

translates,^  ** Mountains  of  Valladolid  and  Miciciacan.'*     Valladolid  (now  Morelia) 

is  a  town  in  the  State  of  Michoacan.     Although  discovere<l  more  than  seventy-five 

years  ago,  and  in  cultivatipn  since  18i^8,  it  has  very  rarely  been  collected.     It  is  native 

of  the  high  mountain  valleys  of  cenral  Mexico,  the  tyi)e  coming  from  the  east4»rn  j)art 

of  the  State  of  Michoacan.    The  material  collected  by  the  writer  in  1901,  though 

from  the  State  of  Mexico,  was  from  it«  extreme  northern  part  and  very  near  the 

eastern  line  of  Michoacan.     It  agrees  also  closely  with  the  cultivated  material  which 

may  have  l)een  derived  from  the  early  supplies  of  this  species.    This  being  true,  the 

way  is  cleared  for  separating  (as  graminifoiia)  the  material  from  the  State  of  Jalisco 

which  has  l)een  distributeil  as  Braroa  geminiflora. 

My  cultivated  material  was  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Baker  of  the  British 
Museum.    The  bulbs  have  fiowereil  and  I  have  had  a  good  colored  drawing  made. 
Illustrations: 

Herliert,  Amaryl.  pi.  12 j  figs,  f)  and  G. 

Bot.  Mag.  79:  pi.  4741. 

Fl.  Ser.  6:  pf.  r>i'0. 

Link  <fe  Otto,  Ic.  PI.  Rar.  Berol.  pi.  18,  under  Coetocapnia  (not  seen). 
Hooker  has  figure<l  in  IV>tanical  Magazine^  as  Braroa  geminiflora  a  plant  which 
H(M»nis  to  differ  from  my  material  bs  follows:  The  basal  leaves  are  more  numerous  and 


o  Vol.  79,  plate  4741. 
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of  a  dark  bluish  green  color,  the  flowers  longer  and  l^roader,  of  a  much  deeper  red 
color,  with  a  more  gradually  curved  perianth  tube,  and  a  longer-exserted  style.  If 
these  characters,  drawn  from  Hooker's  illustration,  sliould  be  confirmed  by  the 
specimen,  I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  separating  it  Bpecifically  from  geminlflora. 
But  until  the  original  material  haH  been  examined,  or  more  collected  at  Real  dei 
Monte,  the  source  of  Hooker's  specimens,  no  further  note  need  be  taken  of  it. 

SPECIES  EXCLUDED. 

P.  macukUa  '^9Tt,=Manfreda  sp. 

P.  mexicana  Link.  =  Prochnyanthcs  sp. 

Sl*BCIES  OF  BRAVOA   EXCLUDED   FKOM    POLIANTHEW. 

B.  ginffulifiora  'WsLt&on=Manfr€d(t  sp. 

B.  devmfiora  Robinson  &  Seaton=iVitrfo6ra<wi  ihnmflora  Rose. 

Brauoa  buUiana  Baker =Pro€h7iyant}ie8  biUliarui  Baker. 


PBOCHNYANTHES  AND  ITS  SPECIES.  ^< 

The  genus  Prochnyanthcs  seems  to  ])c  well  marked,  but  closer  to 
Polianthes,  distinguished  chiefl}'^  by  its  perianth.  The  writer  is  unde- 
cided whether  there  is  but  one  or  sevenil  si>ecies.  From  his  observa- 
tions on  material  referred  to  one  of  the  so-called  species,  he  is  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  somewhat  variable  species.  Three, 
however,  have  been  described,  and  under  as  many  generic  names.  The 
first  was  described  in  1837  as  Pollantluii  )nex!cana^  and  afterwards 
referred  to  Polianthis  tuherom.  If  there  is  but  a  single  species,  the 
name  ProchnyantJies  tuexmuui  nuist  stand.  The  second  was  described 
as  Bravoa  htdluma,  but  has  been  more  recently  referred  to  Prochny- 
anthes.     The  third  was  described  as  the  tvpe  of  Prochnvanthes. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Dr.  Sereno  Watson  in  1887  upon  plants 
brought  back  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer  from  near  Guadalajara.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  known  only  from  this  region.  The  writer  found 
the  type  species  to  be  very  common  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  speci- 
mens were  brought  ))ack  from  the  Territorio  de  Tepic  and  the  Stiites  of 
Durango,  Zacatecas,  and  Jalisco,  of  western  Mexico.  These  specimens 
show  considemble  variation  from  the  type,  but  I  have  been  compelled 
to  consider  them  forms  of  a  widely  varying  species. 

Living  specimens  were  ))r()ught  liome,  and  th(\se  are  the  lirst  which 
have  been  reported  in  cultivation.  The  underground  portion  of  the 
plant  has  been  wrongl^^  characterized,  and  as  my  specimcuis  show  some 
deviations  from  the  type,  I  have  thought  best  to  recharacterize  the 
species,  drawing  largelv  from  notes  taken  in  Mexico  with  the  living 
plant  in  hand. 


a  Prochnyanthes  Wats.  Pror.  Am.  Acad.  23  :  457.  1887. 
Type  species,  1\  viiidescem  Wats.  loc.  cit. 
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Prodmjraiithea  Tirideacens  Watmn,  loc.  cit.  Fkiukk  ■'i. 

Rootetock  thick,  sendins  oft  [tiany  thick- 
ened routs,  cn>wncil  with  a  bull)  5  c-in.  or 
more  long,  this  clotht^l  with  tl  e  Gl  ou 
reintuns  of  old  leaves;  stem  e     t  IK  1 
hitih;     leaves    few,    liecomiug    1  ni'teut 
above,  glabrous  and  aontewhat  j.la    -o  ii 
basal  leaves  numerous,  H  to  5   1       I     },   4 
to  5  cni,  broad,  mostly  erect;    dR    tm 
a  lax  raceme  of  5  to  SO  i>airs  of  fl   h   r~ 
pedicelM  4   cm.    loti);  to  nea  I      «h  I 
|>eriantli  from  greenish  to  brot  n    tl    !  » 
)>art  of  the  tube  cylindrical    asc.     1 
and    juHt    below    the    tiiiddl      al  n  [  tl 
swollen  anil  bent,  the  n]>pe    |>art  ho 
what    pendant    and     IicII-hI  aiieil      1  In 
broadly  ovate,  6  t<>  S  mm.  io  >,   sta 
inserted  below  the  IkmkI  in  th     pe   a  tl 
filauieiits  slender;  capnule  orb    ula     l(J  t 
15  mm.  in  diameter. 


^lecim. 


Jalisco:  Cool  grassy  slopee  of  rocky  hills  near  (iua<lalajara,  C.  G.  Prin^le,  AuiiiiHt 
18,  1893  (no.  4505);  Rio  Blanco,  Dr.  Pxlward  Paliiier,  June  t<i  <)ct«.l)cr,  l«N(> 
(no.  »,  type);  near  Colotlan,  J.  N.  Rose,  August  28, 18!!7  (nn.  21(79};  on  wiad 
between  JBolailos  and  Guadalajara,  J.  N.  Rose,  SeptenilxT 22, 1897  (no.  ;iO!P«): 
Sierra  Madre,  west  of  Bolailos,  J.  N.  Rose,  ScptemUir  1 7,  18U7  (no.  :ir24). 
Zaeatecas:  Near  Monte  Escolxwio,  J.  N.  Row,  Aupist  2(i,  l«!!7  (no.  2(128). 
Puraiigo:  Vicinity  of  city  of  Dnrango,  Ur.  Kdward  Tahiier,  April  to  Novemlwr, 

1896  (no.  558a);  J.  N.  Ikise,  Aujnist  to  SepltmlM^r,  18t)7  (no.  3750). 
Territorio  de  Tepic:  Between  Dolon^  and  Santa  Uertrudis,  J.  N.  Rose,  Au(|;ust 
7  and  10,  1897  (no.  2045). 
Frodmjr&nthes  bulliana  Baker,  Bot.  Mail.  121:  jil.  74J7.  18K5. 
Brai-ou  biillktim  atikvr,  Hard.  Chrou.  32:  328.  1HH4. 

P.  biUlmim  hardly  differs  from  I',  i-iridaieeiiii,  but  it  is  <!eBcribeii  an  lirtviTiK  large 
flowers,  which  arc  sessile  instead  of  having  long  )>edicelri. 

Another  distinction  ituintcd  out  by  Baker  seems  not  to  hold.    He  slates  in  tli>- 
Botanical  Magazine  that  /'.  riridexfem  has  long  pe<)icels,  articulaltn)  near  the  middle. 
It  seems  true  that  the  [ledicels  are  usually  long,  thoi^h  they  are  Bometinies  nearly 
wanting;  but  tliey  are  always  joint^^l  just  at  the  liase  of  the  flower.    While  /'.  '"i'- 
liaiin  is  ligurctl  and  descrilied  with  sessile  flowers,  yet  it  was  originally  describetl  iw 
having  the  flowers  shortly  i>eiliceled. 
Proclui7iuithes  mexicana  {Zucc. )  Rose. 
IHimiilm  im:-i,it„a  Zuec.  Abhandl.  Akail.  Mueni'h.  2;  319.  IKS?. 
I  have  nut  «-»'ii  M|K'i-imens  of  this  plant.     It  ivrtainly  iw  not  an  .4gave,  aesiifgiiestisl 
by  Knnth,  nor  is  it   I'oli-iiitliiii  hilKnuti,  to  which  siieciiw  it  is  reterreii  by  the  Kfw 
Iiiilex.     From  the  description  1  can  not  si'iiarate  it  from  llrii'ti'i  hiiU'viwi  leaker,  ]h>s- 
sewing  as  it  dix-s  tlower><  <if  the  sunie  sia-,  form  of  jmriuiilb  tulic,  color,  an<t  insertion 
of  stamens.     It  should,  therefore,  bo  taken  up  as  I'nKliuniiulliiK  iFifj-iiimn. 
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KAlfTBEDA  AND  ITS  SPECIES.'' 

In  a  former  paper  in  the  Oontrihutions  from  the  IT.  S.  National 
Herbarium  ^  I  called  attention  to  the  der^irability  of  ruHtorin^  Munf  reda 
to  generic  rank,  or,  perhaps  better,  of  separating  the  hcrlMU-eous-leaved 
Agaves  and  uaing  for  them  Sali»)>ury'ts  name,  Manfroda,  which  he  hud 
applied  only  to  At/ave  ■olrtjlntca. 

Since  that  paper  was  prepared  foi'  publit^ation  I  hnvi;  twice  vi^^ited 
Mexico,  where  I  gave  especial  attention  to  the  Agaves  and  their  allies, 
I  am  now  more  strongly  convince<l  than 
ever  that  Manfreda  is  generically  distinct 
from  Agave  proper.  It  differs  fi-oni 
Agave  in  its  habit,  in  its  manner  of  giowth, 
in  '\ia  foli^e,  in  its  inflorescence,  ct<:. 

In  Manfreda  true  bulbs  aro  formed, 
from  which  annually  appear  steins  that 
flower  and  die  down  to  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  comparatively  thin  and  are 
neither  spiny-edged  nor  spiny-pointed. 
The  inflorescence  i^  a  simple  lax  rac(;nie 
or  spike  and  the  flowers  arc  Ixtrne  singly. 

In  Agave  proper  no  bulbs  are  formed 
and  the  plants  persist  foi'  j'cars,  soint; 
species  flowering  frequently,  but  many 
only  once;  the  leaves  are  mostly  fleshy, 
rigid,  usually  spiny-pointc<l,  and  gener- 
ally horny  or  spiny-edged.  The  inflores- 
cence is  an  open  panicle  or  a  dense  spike, 
with  the  flowere  in  pairs.  j..„.  ^ _f ],|„.,.r „[  M„^r„ui  •■iv.,im.n 

Both  Agave  and  Manfreda  reach  their 
greatest  development  in  Centiul  Me.\ico,  and  I«>th  have  considenible 
economic  importance.     The  Agavo.  species  calletl  maguey,  iw  is  widl 
known,  furnish  pulque,   mescal  (now  gcncnilly  'uiled  tctiiiila),  and 

iKanfiredaSalixb.  (ieii.  PI.  Fnij;.  7S.  iHlMi. 

Dblpinoa  Robb,  Boll.  Orto  l!<.t.  PuKthki  1:  117.  ISH7. 
Lbichtlinu  Koes,  Del.  Si'cu.  llort.  Hut.  riitmrrii.  IS,  IHlKt. 
Allibbbtia  Marioti,  Ik'V.  Hurt.  ]!uii(;li.  Uhuiio.  ISHi'. 
Tgpe  upeciei: 

Of  Manfreda,  .iijiire  linjliiica  \,. 

Of  DalpinoH,  1).  ijnteiUimn  l{oi«. 

Of  Leichtlinia,  Agniv  }irolitlKntiiii  Kiiiroltii. 

Of  Allibertia,  .1.  iiilermeilia  Marion. 
The  farther  btbliojiniihy  (Kosm)  of  [^iihllinia  ifm'  follows: 

Boll.  Sov.  Bci.  Nat  Pulcrmo  [reiirint,  p.  2). 

Ic  Deecr.  PI.  Nov.  Kar.  pi  :i.  ISIIO. 

Bot  Central.  74:  217.  IHtlH. 
6  Vol.  6,  p.  165. 
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fiber,  and  have  numerous  other  uses.  The  Manfredas  called  ''aniolc" 
are  one  of  the  commonest  soap  plants  of  the  countr3\  The  root  is 
always  to  be  found  in  great  quantities  in  every  Mexican  market. 

KEY    TO   SPECIES. 

Perianth  tube  strongly  curved 1.  M.  singuUjlora. 

Perianth  tube  slightly  if  at  all  curved. 

Filaments  about  the  length  of  the  tube 2.  ^f.  maculosa. 

Filaments  much  longer  than  the  tube. 

FHaments  of  two  lengths 3.  M.  potosina. 

Filaments  of  equal  lengths. 

Leaves  pubescent 4.  M.  maculata. 

Leaves  not  pubescent. 
Segments  of  the  perianth  much  shorter  than  the  tube. 

Leaves  spotted 5.  M.  pringlei. 

Leaves  not  sjmtted. 

Margin  of  leaf  armed  with  *  *  hooked  spines  " 6.  }f.  brunnea. 

Margin  of  leaf  entire  or  nearly  so. 

Stamens  inserted  near  tJie  base  of  the  perianth  tube 7.  M.  nrglnira. 

Stamens  inserted  near  the  top  of  the  perianth  tube 8.  M.  brachystachys. 

Segments  of  the  ])erianth  equal  to  or  longer  than  the  tube. 
Segments  about  equal  to  the  tube. 

Leaves  spotted 9.  M.  variegata. 

Leaves  not  82X)tted. 

Perianth  brownish 10.  M.  elongata. 

Perianth  yelJow  or  greenish. 

Flowers  in  a  dense  spike 11.  M.  rcvohUa. 

Flowers  in  a  lax  spike 12.  M.  oliverana. 

Segments  much  longer  than  the  tube. 

Leaves  spotted 13.  M.  guttata. 

Leaves  not  spotted. 

TjCaves  slwrt  and  broad 14.  M.  planifolia. 

Leaves  narrow  and  elongated. 

Leaves  S  cm.  broad 15.  M.  undulata. 

Leaves  1  cm.  or  less  broad. 

Stamens  3  to  4  cn^-  long 16.  M.  rubescens. 

Stamens  6  to  7  cm.  long : 17.  M.  jaliscana. 

1.  Manfreda8ingruliflora( Wats.)  Rose. 
Bravoa  singulijiora  VV^ats.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  22:  479.  1887. 

Stems  slender,  6  to  9  dm.  long,  glabrous,  somewhat  glaucous;  basal  leaves  8  to  10, 
3  dm.  long,  4  to  6  mm.  wide,  acute,  with  a  scarious  undulate  margin;  stem  leaves  few 
and  much  reduced  above;  inflorescence  a  very  lax  raceme  of  8  to  12  solitary  flowers; 
pedicels  of  flowers  2  to  3  mm.  long,  of  fruit  sometimes  no  longer,  sometimes  becom- 
ing 15  mm.  long;  ix»rianth  3  dm.  long  (including  the  ovary),  more  or  less  curveil 
downward,  somewhat  purplish;  lol)es  spreading,  oblong,  6  to  8  mm.  long,  bearing  a 
tuft  of  hair  at  a j)ox;  fllament  but  shortly  exserted;  style  exserted;  carpels  globular 
to  oblong,  about  15  mm.  long. 

Type  locality:  "  Mountains  near  Chihuahua." 
Specimens  exam  hud: 

Chihuahua:  On  cool  hillside  near  Chihuahua  City,  C.  G.  Pringle,  August  19, 1897 
(no.  1381);  in  southwest  Chihuahua,  E.W.Nelson,  August  21,  1898  (no. 
4814) ;  near  Hatopilas,  E.  A.  Goldman,  OctolxT  4  and  5, 1898  (no.  207);  near 
Colonia  Garcia,  E.  H.  T.  Townsend  and  E.  M.  Barber,  July  11, 1899  (no.  120). 
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This  spedes  is  certainly  conj^neric  with  the  otlier  Hpeiues  reft^rrtMl  U)  ManfriMla, 
having  the  same  habit  and  inflorescence,  and  differing;  only  in  itn  ixuniliarly  curviil 
perianth  tabe  and  its  short  stamens. 

In  its  curved  tube  it  approaches  Polianthes,  but  it  has  single  dowern  and  ex8iTt(Ml 
stamens.  Agave  saponaria  (M,  hrnchystachjH)  is  figurc<l  and  (U'sirrilK'cl  as  haviii<;  a 
carved  tabe,  although  this  is  not  so  strongly  bent  a^  in  the  above  speciei^.  in  its 
short  stamens  it  is  unlike  all  the  ^lanfredas  except  3/.  maculoMa,  which  ban  .stainen.s 
shorter  than  the  lobes  of  the  perianth. 

This  species  may  be  considered  a  good  generics  typi*  ])y  some. 

2.  Manfreda xnaculosa  (Hook.)  Rosi\ 

Agave  maculomf  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  86:  pi.  olJU.  1859. 

Agave  macvUala.^  Engelm.  Bot.  Mex.  Bound.  214.  1859,  not  R(»gel,  185<5. 

Basal  leaves  6  to  10,  blotche<l  with  ])rown  or  sometimes  with  green,  the  marjrins 
serrulate;  scape  3  to  6  dm.  long,  with  al>out  0  small  bra<*ts,  purplish;  li<»wers  10  to 
25,  nearly  sessile,  almost  5  cm.  long  (including  ovary);  tuln^  narn^wly  funnel- 
shaped,  a  little  longer  than  the  purplish  or  jrreenisli  white,  somewhat  sprea«iinjj: 
lobes;  filaments  a  little  shorter  than  the  i)erianth  lobes;  anther  cells  exserte<l, 
brownish;  stigmas  3-lobed. 

Thissi)ecies  has  repeatedly  flowered  in  the  National  Botanic*  (rarden.  Sju'cimens 
prepared  by  J.  N.  Rose  are  in  the  National  Herbarium  (nos.  4055,  407H). 

Baker  in  his  Handbook  of  Amaryllideae  takes  u[>  J.  macnlom  Kej;el  for  this  j»lant; 
but  according  to  Regel's  descrijjtion  his  s^KJcies  has  long-exserted  stiimens,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  to  be  one  of  the  several  spotted-leaved  sjiecies  of  central  Mexico. 

The  type  of  Regel's  plant  was  grown  from  seed  sent  by  Karwinski  from  Mexi«M). 
Karwinski  collected  largely  if  not  entirely  in  south  Mexico,  i*sj)ecially  in  the  State 
of  Oaxaca.  In  1840  to  1843  he  collected  for  the  Russian  Government,  at  which 
time  he  probably  obtainetl  the  seetl  of  this  plant.  " 

Dr.  Engelmann  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  plant  was  not  the  iiuinilntn  of  Ue«rel, 
and  in  his  revision  of  the  Agaves  he  employed  Hooker's  speciiic  name,  tn<inilos<i. 
Miss  Mulford,  however,  in  her  revision  of  the  Nc^rth  American  Ajraves  hesitatin;;Iy 
adopts  RegePs  name,  but  points  out  clearly  that  it  possesses  characters  which  show 
it  to  be  specifically  distinct. 

As  Miss  Mulford  states,  the  species  is  rather  variable  an<l  I  am  not  inclined  t<» 
rec(^^ize  as  a  variety  A(jan:  tnacnhnini  hrcntahn  Knjjelm.  [A.  in(triilnt<t  hririfnlm 
Mulford). 

This  species  is  confined  entirely  to  Texas. 

The  following  j>aragrai>h  was  drawn  up  from  a  Texas  specimen  which  llowered  in 
Washington  several  years  ago: 

A  form  having  the  leaves  spotted  with  grei'U  was  sent  in  along  with  the  purple 
spotted  leaved  form;  corolla  tube  shorter  than  the  IoIh'S  and  thi^  lobes  very  spread- 
ing; filaments  apparently  longer  than  in  other  forms,  hut  scarcely  longer  than  the 
segments;  segments  at  first  greenish  yellow  hut  in  age  becoming  a  dark  pink ;  stamens 
rounded,  not  emarginate.  This  appears  to  In;  the  A.  mdcii/osa  hirrHnha  of  Kngi'lmaim. 
Here  also  seems  to  l)elong  A.  imtrHlosd  as  ligured  by  Hooker  in  Curtis's  l>otanical 
Magazine,  vol.  85,  y>/.  .'7/.V,  for  it  has  the  same  sj)otted  leaves,  the  short  i>erianth 
tubes  tinged  with  yellow,  and  the  round  stigmas. 

Fora  number  of  years  I  had  growing  in  one  of  tlu^  greenhouses  roots  of  th(*so-calUd 
-4<^rc  TwocM/ato  from  Texas.  In  the  summer  of  189S  I  transplante<l  this  ]»ot  t«»  my 
yard  and  in  Juno  it  flowenvl,  having  sent  up  two  flowering  stalks.  These  had 
peduncles  6  dm.  long,  more  or  less  purplish  and  glaucous,  ]>earing  0  and  10  leaves  or 
leaf-like  bracts,  and  each  had  about  25  flowers.  The  flowers  when  they  lirst  opened 
had  nearly  white  lilaments,  style,  and  segments,  the  latter  being  somewhat  purjilish 
without,  but  in  age  all  l)ecame  dark  reildish  rose,  the  segments  bec^oming  strongly 
reflezed. 
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3.  Manfreda  potosina  (Robinson  &  Greeninan)  Rose. 

Afjave  puUmmi  Robinson  &  Greeninan,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  29:  393.  1894. 
Delpinoa  gracUliuui  Ross,  Boll.  Orto  Bot.  Palermo  1:  117.  1897. 

Stems  slender,  3  to  6  dm.  bigh;  basal  leaves  4  to  6,  1  to  1.5  cm.  long,  10  mm.  broad, 
m'ute,  tbe  margin  with  short  linear  teeth,  sometimes  irregularly  tip{)e<l,  rather  con- 
spicuous for  the  genus;  flowers  10  to  15,  solitary  (rarely  in  pairs)  in  the  axils  of 
bracts,  short-pediceled ;  perianth  tube  6  ram.  long,  very  narrow;  lobes  9- nerved, 
equal  to  the  tube;  stamens  long-exserted,  of  two  lengths;  capsule  glaucous,  10  to  12 
mm.  in  diameter. 

Type  l(xiality:  ''Los  Charcos,**  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 

Only  known  from  Mr.  Pringle's  specimens  (no.  3745). 

Delpinoa  (jrucUlima  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  Agave  potosina  and  is  probably  from 
the  same  collection,  namely,  from  specimens  gathered  by  Mr.  Pringle  in  1891  in  the 
State*,  of  San  Luis  Potosi. 

I  have  seen  specimens  of  the  latter  and  it  possesses  all  the  characters  except  the 
[)aire<l  flowers.  Ross  describes  (and  a  pliotograph  of  his  in  the  Gray  Herbarium 
also  shows  it)  the  upper  flowers  as  solitary  while  the  lower  ones  are  paire<l,  one  being 
sessile  while  the  other  is  slender-pediceled !  This  of  course  is  a  very  remarkable  char- 
acter, but  the  same  is  occ^onally  met  with  among  the  allied  species.  Engelmann 
cites  a  caise  in  which  a  plant  of  ^i.  nrginica  year  after  year  produced  a  second  flower 
(sometimes  a  third  one)  from  the  bract;  peculiar  variations  in  the  inflorescence  have 
l)een  noted  in  Polianthen  tuheroaa  and  P.  geminiflora.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  infloresi'ence  is  abnormal.  All  of  Mr.  Pringle's  herbarium  plants  have  single 
flowers  on  short  i>edicels.  Agave  potosina  also  has  (in  agreement  with  the  description 
of  Delpinoa)  the  stamens  in  two  lengths,  the  tul)e  slightly  constricted  at  baae,  the 
style  wholly  includetl,  and  the  segments  short.  Ross  states  in  substance  that  Del- 
■pinoa  differs  from  all  known  Agaveae  in  having  three  long  and  three  short  stamens 
an<l  in  having  the  flowers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  inflorescence  paired,  while  above 
they  are  solitary.  The  very  unequal  stamens  in  this  species  seem  to  Ixj  unusual, 
although  they  are  found  in  some  other  species,  but  in  other  re8[Dect8  it  comes  very 
close  to  M.  virginica. 

A  pliotograph  in  the  herlmrium  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  (Jartlen  of  a  8|)ecimen 
which  flowered  there  has  the  8j)ike  with  single  flowers  in  the  axils  of  each  brat^t, 
except  in  one  case. 

4.  Manfreda  maculata  ( Mart. )  Rose. 

Polianthes  viacnhta  Mart.  Amoen.  Bot.  Mon.  19.  jd.  13.  1831  (?),  not  Agave 
maculata  Regel  (1856)  nor  Engelmaim  (1859). 

Agave  puhencens  Regel  «fe  Ortgies,  Gartenfl.  23:  227.  pi.  804-  1874. 

Basal  leaves  (in  herl>arium  specimens)  4,  somewhat  lanceolate,  narroweil  at  base, 
acuminate,  2.5  cm.  or  more  wide  at  widest  |)oint,  3  dm.  long,  dull  green,  with  laiye 
brown  spots,  puliescent  on  lx)th  sides,  ])aler  l)eneath;  stem,  including  inflorescence, 
less  than  a  meteor  high;  stem  leaves  3  or  4,  bractlike;  flowers  rather  few,  the  lower 
ones  2.5  cm.  apart,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  subtendeii  by  a  narrow  bract;  |)erianth  tubes 
12  to  10  mm.  long,  purplish;  i>erianth  lobes  somewhat  shorter;  stamens  much 
exserted;  capsule  oblong,  2  cm.  long,  smooth. 

The  above  descrii)tion  is  drawn  from  flowering  s|)ecimens  of  Mr.  Nelson's  and 
fniiting  specimens  of  the  writer's.  The  two  specimens  come  from  widely  separated 
localities,  and  it  is  possibh*  they  may  repn.»sent  different  fonns,  but  as  one  is  in  fruit 
and  the  other  is  in  flower  they  can  not  well  be  compared.  They  agree  in  having 
broad,  tapering,  juibescent  and  H|>otted  leaves,  a  combination  which  is  found  in  no 
other  siK»cies  known  to  the  writer. 
Spevnnvns  examined: 

(liiapas:  On  ridge  near  Tonala,  K.  W.  Nelson,  August  10,  1894  (no.  2877). 
Morelos:  In  mountain  forests  alx>ve  C'uernavaca,  J.  N.  Rose,  May  27  to  30,  1899 
( no.  4402) . 
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The  plant  here  characterized  departH  in  Home  imrtitrulars  from  Inker's  description 
of  A.  jmhenceruif  especially  in  the  len^h  and  color  of  the  pi'rianth  IoIh^r,  and  may 
yet  prove  to  be  different.  This  is,  however,  the  only  HiKjciew  whicli  is  known  to  have 
pubescent  leaves. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Greenman,  in  a  letter  dated  Noveml)er  2?),  1S9S,  fcjays: 
"I  believe  you  are  right  in  considering  Polianthcs  mandnta  and  A(;are  puhrsrens  to 
be  one  and  the  same.  I  have  just  compannl  the  ilhiHtrations  and  read  over  the 
descriptions,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  l>e  the  same." 

5.  Manfreda  pringlei  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  slender,  9  to  10  dm.  high,  glabroun;  leaves  linear-lanci>olaU%  about  3  dm. 
long,  15  to  20  mm.  broad,  gre<?n  with  brown  siK)ts;  flowers  in  a  short  comimct  nureme 
or  spike,  perhaps  becoming  more  oiwn  in  age;  ovary  10  mm.  long;  jierianth  tuln*  S  to 
12  mm.  long;  lol)es  purplish,  8  mm.  long;  stamens  inserted  near  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  long-exserted,  5  cm.  long;  fruit  orbicular,  15  mm.  in  diameter. 

Collecteil  by  Mr.  C.  (t.  Pringle  on  San  Felipt^  in  1894  (no.  4745),  and  distributed 
as  Agave  fftUtataf  from  which  it  differs. 

Perhaps  nearest  3/".  brack jjstachysy  but  with  smaller  flowers  and  witli  <lifferent  inst^r- 
tion  of  the  stamens. 

6.  Manfreda  brunnea  ( Wats. )  Rose. 

Agave  brunnea  Watti,  Proe.  Am.  Acad.  26:  15().  1891. 

Leaves  few,  thickish,  1  dm.  long,  12  to  20  nun.  broad  ne^ir  the  middle;  flowering 
stem  6  dm.  long,  alK>ut  G-tlowenHl;  flowers  sessile;  ovary  12  mm.  long;  perianth  3 
to  3.5  cm.  long,  the  lobes  about  half  as  long  as  the  narnjw  tulH*;  stamens  and  style 
long-exserted. 

Collected  by  Mr  C.  G.  Pringle  on  the  battlefield  of  lUiena  Vista,  Tamauliiwus, 
Mexico,  July,  1888  (no.  2218). 

7.  Kanfreda  virginica  (L.)  Salisb.  Gen.  PI.  Fnig.  78.  18(><>. 
Agave  virginica  L.  Sp.  PI.  1:  323.  1753. 

Leaves  all  from  the  base,  al>out  10,  at  first  erect,  then  spreading,  nt'arly  flat,  about 
2  dm.  long,  3  cm.  wide  at  about  two-thirds  of  tlit^  distance*  from  tlu^  }>ase,  then 
gradually  tapering  downward  to  the  narrow  base  and  upward  more  abruptly  into  a 
slender  acumination  with  a  weak  i)«)int,  green,  but  somewhat  mealy,  not  at  all 
spotted;  margins  slightly  serrulate;  scai>e  7  to  8  dm.  long,  about  7-bnicteate,  glaucous; 
spike  about  6  dm.  long,  about  3()-flowered;  flowers  solitary  and  distant,  the  lower 
on  pedicels  6  to  8  mm.  long,  the  up^HT  short-pediccled;  ovary  14  mm.  long,  some- 
what constricted  alK^ve;  perianth  greenish,  less  than  2.5  cm.  long;  segements  8  mm. 
long,  erect,  margins  involute,  hairy  at  tip;  staujens  shortly  exserted;  filaments  dark 
purple,  inserted  near  the  l)a*ie  of  the  tul)e;  anthci-s  whitish,  spotted  with  brown; 
style  shorter  than  the  stamens;  capsuh^  globose,  14  to  20  mm.  in  diameter. 

The  writer  has  collected  this  species  on  the  Kiuitucky  River,  near  Ixjxington,  ami 
flowered  it  in  the  National  Botanic  (Jarden. 

Distribution:  Maryland  to  southern  Indiana  and  Missouri  and  to  eastern  Texas  and 
Floridk. 

I  have  not  been  able  from  the  description  to  sepaiiite  Atjavc  (t/iherii  Baker  ( Alliherlia 
intermedia  Marion)  from  thi^  above.  Indecnl,  it  was  originally  distributed  as  Af/<irc 
vir^ica  by  Ilaage  <&  v^chmidt. 

Manfreda  virginica  tigrina  ( Kngelm. )  Ros(>. 

Agave  virginiana  tigrina  Engelm.  Trans.  St.  Louis  Acad.  3:  302.  1875. 

A  sjJotted-leaved  form  first  found  in  IMuffton,  South  Carolina,  and  recently  reported 
by  Dr.  Trelease  from  Missouri.  I  have  seen  the  tyjie  si>ecimen  in  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden. 
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8.  Manfreda  brachystachys  (Cav. )  Rose. 
Agave  brachystachys  Cav.  Descr.  453.  1802. 

Agave  poly anthoides  Ch&m.  <&  Schlecht.  Linna3a6:  55.  1831. 

Agave  saponaria  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  24.:  mi^jc.  no.  141.  1838. 

Basal  leaves  several,  spreading,  green,  glabrous,  not  spotte<l,  somewhat  refldish  at 
base;  peduncle  rather  stout,  many-flowered,  the  subtending  bract  as  long  lus  the 
ovary,  acuminate;  ovary  sessile,  1  to  1.4  cm.  long;  perianth  tube  2  to  2.4  cm.  long, 
more  or  lass  curved,  especially  in  age;  lobes  o])long,  1.4  to  1.6  cm.  long;  stamens 
inserte<l  4  to  "6  mm.  below  the  top  of  the  perianth  tube,  long-e*xsi»rted,  reddish 
especially  below  the  filaments,  ribbon-like  in  herbarium  specimens;  cai)sule  oblong, 
2  to  2.4  cm.  long,  abruptly  constricteil  at  base  (in  my  specimen).  This  seenjs  to  be 
a  widely  distributed  species  extending  from  northern  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  I  would 
refer  here  the  following  collections: 

Coahuila:  Saltillo,  Dr.  K  Palmer,  1880  (no.  1307). 

Jalisco:  Between  Huejuquilla  and  Mesquitec,  J.  N.  Rose,  August  25,  18^)7  (no. 
2592);  near  Guadalajara,  J.  N.  Rose,  September  22,  1897  (no.  3097). 

Federal  District:  Pedregal,  Valley  of  Mexico,  C.  CJ.  Pringle,  18<U>  (no.  ()587). 

Chiapas:  About  Ocuilapa,  E.  W.  Nelson,  August  21,  1895  (no.  .'057). 

Guatemala:  Near  Santa  Rosa,  Heyde  &  Lux,  November,  1892  (no.  42t)2). 

Baker  and  others  have  regarded  the  species  as  really  Mexican.  1  collecttHl  speci- 
mens on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  which  answer  Lindley's  description  and  figure  in 
every  detail.  It  occurred  to  me  that  Hartweg  might  have  collected  the  plant  in  this 
same  region,  and,  on  referring  to  his  paj)er  relating  to  his  visit  to  Mexico,  I  fin<l  that 
he  mentions  Agave  saponaria  as  seen  by  him,  and  that  on  another  i)age  it  is  listed 
among  the  plants  sent  ])y  him,  which  either  liad  flowered  or  were  growing  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Horticulture  Society  of  Ivondon. 

Hartweg's  })lants  were  collected  in  1838  (probably  early  in  the  year)  and  Lindley's 
description  was  published  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

Lindley  says  of  the  habitat  of  this  species  in  connection  with  the  original  description : 

"For  this  new  8i)ecies  of  Agave  I  am  indebted  to  James  Bateman,  es<].,  who  received 
it  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Skinner.  The  latter  gentleman,  traveling  in  Peru,  found  it 
growing  on  a  sandy  plain,  and  learned  that  it  is  used  as  a  soap  plant.'* 

Elsewhere  he  says,  "It  seems  to  be  Mexican." 

Very  near  the  almve  si>ecies  nmst  be  Agare  scssilijiora  Hems.«  The  des<!ription  is 
based  upon  two  si)ecimens  of  Bourgeau's,  one  from  the  Orizaba  region  (no.  3003) 
and  the  other  from  "  Barnmca  de  Pedregal."  From  the  latter  })lace  Mr.  Pringle  has 
collected  sj)ecimens  (no.  6587)  which  he  has  distributed  under  the  al>ove  name.  In 
the  latter  specimens  the  leaves  are  sometimes  4.3  cm.  wide,  the  flowers  including  the 
ovary  and  stamens  are  7.5  to  8.7  cm.  long,  while  the  perianth  itself  is  3.7  cm.  long, 
the  lol)es  being  shorter  than  the  tube.  These  si)ecimens  of  Mr.  Pringle' s  seem  very 
near  A.  brachystachys. 

The  siKJcies  is  figured  in  the  Biologia  Centrali-Americana,  y>/.  tS'sB. 

9.  Manfreda  variegata  ( Jacobi )  Rose. 

.•l(7are  Mir*V(7a/a  Jacobi,  Hand).  (Jartenz.  21:  459.  18(>5. 

Leaves  said  to  be  3  to  4  dm.  long,  2.5  to  5  cm.  wide,  deei)ly  channeled,  sp(^tted; 
perianth  glaucous  without,  the  tube  broadly  funnel-shaped,  8  to  10  mm.  long,  the 
lolxjs  oblong,  12  mm.  long;  stamenn  inserted  near  the  top  of  the  tulxj;  ovary  includ- 
ing slender  lM»ak  4  nnn.  long. 

Southeastern  Texius  and  northern  Mexico. 

The  flowers  here  descril)ed  were  collected  near  Brownsville,  Texas,  ()ctol:)er,  1895 
(no.  73),  by  C.  H.  Tyler  Townsend.  The  plant  in  called  "huaco,"  and  is  HU]){X)8ed 
to  be  a  remedv  for  snake  bites. 


«Diag.  PI.  Nov.  3.  55.  1880. 
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Althoogh  probably  common  both  in  Texas  and  Mexico  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande,  yet  it  has  rarely  t)een  c*ollecte<l.  Townsend'n  plant  is  the  only  HixH.*inien 
we  have  in  the  National  Herlmriuni.  The  onlv  other  reeonleil  collection  if*  that  of 
Or.  J.  Gregg  near  Matamoras  in  1847. 

There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  A.  raru^gata  n(  Jm*obi,  but  I  have  fol- 
lowed Engelmann  and  Baker  in  referring  the  Hi)e<ninen  of  theUio  (jrande  th(»rt».  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Agave  variegatn  must  l>ea  Manfre<la.  A  siKH'ien  of  Central  M<»xi(ro  has 
been  referred  to  wxriegata  by  Dr.  Watson,  which  should  not  Ik*  confuse<l  with  the 
above.    An  excellent  colored  fip^uro  of  this  plant  is  furnisluMl  by  Saunders. '' 

10.  Manfireda  elongata  Rose,  sp.  no  v. 

Stems  9  to  12  dm.  high, . glabrous  throughout;  leaves  strongly  reiuirvinl,  deeply 
channeled,  3  dm.  or  more  long,  5  cm.  broad,  grt»en,  the  margin  entire;  tlowers 
rather  thickly  set;  ovary  10  to  12  mm.  long;  jH^rianth  tuU'  cylindrical,  12  to  14  nun. 
long,  brownish;  lolx»  linear,  as  long  as  or  slightly  longer  than  the  tuln*;  stamens 
about  2.5  cm.  long,  shorter  than  the  style.  inserte<l  just  Inflow  the  toj)  of  the  iK*rianth 
tube. 

Ck)llecied  by  J.  N.  Rose  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  wtvt  side  of  the  east  range  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  in  southern  Durango,  August  \i\  1897  (no.  2341). 

11.  Manfreda  revoluta  (Klotzsc^i)  Rose. 

Agtire  rerofutu  Klotzsch,  Otto  <fe  Dietr.  Allg.  (Jartenz.  8:  274.  1840. 

Apparently  descril)e<l  from  8i)eciuiens  which  flowere<l  in  the  Berlin  Botanical  ( lar- 
<len  in  1840.  Dei»crilx»d  by  Baker  as  having  the  leaves  green,  falc^ite,  channehnl 
down  the  face,  and  entire  on  the  margin;  periantli  .S.  1  to  'AM  cm.  long,  the  tnl>e 
equaling  the  length  of  the  segments.  Our  laln^hMl  siK*cinicns,  collected  by  Dr.  Pal- 
mer at  Saltillo,  which  have  ln^en  referre<l  here  by  Dr.  Watson,  si»ein  to  InOong  rather 
to  J/,  brachystathifs, 

12.  Manfreda  Oliver  ana  Rose,  sp.  no  v. 

Leaves  about  6,  5  dm.  long,  at  first  ere(!t,  l)ecoming  somewhat  InMit  in  age,  strongly 
<rhaimeled  for  two-thinls  the  length  below,  flat  almve,  .'$.1  cm.  broad,  acute,  the 
mai^n  entire  and  smooth  to  the  touch,  j>urplish  at  ]>iu<e,  elsewhere  bright  gretMi; 
ptnluncle,  including  the  spike  of  flowers,  1.8  m.  high,  (>  or  8  bracteate  U'low,  the 
lower  bracts  leaflike,  glaucous;  flowers  (in  one  specimen)  2.'},  gn.'enish  yellow,  soli- 
tary, sessile;  ovary  1.8  cm.  long,  glaucous;  tube  1.0  to  1.8  cm.  long,  funnel-shaiK^l; 
segments  glaucous  without,  1.8  to  2  cm.  long,  at  tirst,  strongly  n'curvc<l,  but  in  a  few 
days  becoming  nearly  erect,  the  inner  ones  toothed  on  each  side  near  the  bii.«K»; 
stamens  erect,  attached  one-third  the  length  of  the  tube  from  the  to]>,  S.7  cm.  long; 
anthers  pale  yellow,  1.8  cm.  long,  style  at  fii'st  protruding  from  th(^  side  of  the 
flowers. 

Rootstocks  of  this  Manfre<la  were  colU»cte<l  by  J.  X.  Kose  along  the  roa<l  between 
Colotlan  and  Bolafios,  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  ScptcndnT  8,  18i»7,  and  were  flowered 
by  Mr.  Geoi^  W.  Oliver  in  the  l»otanic  (Jarden  at  Washington,  August,  189S  (no. 
3765). 

I  have  named  this  species  in  honor  of  Mr.  Olivrr,  who  has  taken  great  pains  and 
r.iterest  in  flowering  many  of  my  })lants. 

i.S.  Kanfreda  gruttata  (.Tacobi  ik  Bouchc)  Rose. 

Agave  guttata  J SLQohi  &  Bouchc,  llamb.  (Jartenz.  21:  100.  18()r). 

Agave protuberana  FjUiithn.  m  Bakrr,  Handbook  ;\maryl.  11)7.  1888. 

LMhilinia }rroiuheravH  Ros.s,  Del.  Scm.  llort.  r>ot.  Panorm.  48.  1S1);>. 

LeichUinia  comrnvlata  Row<,  Ic.  Dcscr.  1*1.  Nov.  Har.  10.  181M). 

Leaves  3  to  4  dm.  hniii^  spreading,  linear  to  lanceolate,  1.0  to  5  cm.  wi<le,  with 
nearly  entire  or  denticulate  margins,  <lull  green  with  brown  sjjots  (not  always  shown 
in  dried  specimens);    perianth    tube  funnelshape<l,  very  short,  0  to  H  mm.  long; 

«Refugium  Botanitrum  6:  t.  3>Jt:. 
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segments  purplish,  linear,  twice  as  long  as  the  tube;  stamens  inserted  at  the  top  of 
the  perianth  tube,  5  cm.  long  or  less;  ovary  free  at  the  tip;  capsule  oblong  to  obovate, 
less  than  2.5  cm.  long. 

This  species,  as  I  have  characterized  it  above,  is  jKjrhaps  the  commonest  Manfreda 
in  Mexi(!0,  except  M.  bnichiidachtjH,  and  seems  to  be  frt»quent  over  much  of  the  table- 
land region.  It  has  been,  however,  one  of  the  most  difficult  species  for  me  to  make 
out,  and  even  Mr.  Baker  only  cites  a  single  cultivated  specimen.  Jacobi  (at  least  1 
infer  so  from  Engelmann's  manuscript)  described  the  flowers  incorrectly,  for  he  states 
that  the  stamens  are  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  perianth  tu))e.  This  seems  to  have 
led  Engelmann  and  Baker  to  separate  .1.  protuherans.  Hemsley,  in  the  Biologia  and 
elsewhere,  an<l  Watson  (in  Jlerb. )  referred  the  specimen  so  separated  to  A.  guttata,  in 
w^hich  opinion  I  am  inclined  io  concur. 

14.  Manfreda  planifolia  ( Wats. )  Rose. 

Agare  planifoUa  Wats.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  22  :  479.  1887. 

Perianth  1.8  cm.  long;  segments  3  or  4  times  as  long  as  the  tube;  stamens  long- 
exserted.  This  is  one  of  the  broadest-leaved  sjx^cies  which  I  know.  Here  also  has 
been  referred  Pringle*s  No.  2265  from  the  Sierra  Madre  near  Monterey,  State  of 
Nuevo  Leon. 

Type  collected  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  "Mapula  Mountains,  Chihuahua,"  in  188r> 
(No.  1141). 

15.  Manfreda  undulata  (Klotzsch)  Rose. 

Agave  vruhdala  Klotzsch,  in  Otto  &  Dietr.  All.  Gartenz.  8  :  274.  1840. 

Leaves  4.5  dm.  long,  3  cm.  wide,  channeled  down  tlie  face,  not  si)otte<l,  glaucous 
green,  }>erianth  tube  8  mm.  long;  segments  16  mm.  long;  insertion  of  the  stamens 
not  given. 

This  species  seems  to  be  known  only  from  plants  which  flowered  in  Berlin  in  1869. 

16.  Manfreda  rubescens  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Bulbs  oblong,  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  brown  fil>ers;  basal  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  erect,  2  to  2.5  dm.  long,  8  to  10  mm.  wide,  acute,  glabrous,  green,  not 
spotted;  stem  leaves  4  to  6,  bractlike;  peiluncle  6  to  9  dm.  high;  flowers  few  (5  to  8), 
alternate,  sessile,  dark  purple,  3.2  to  3.6  cm.  long,  including  the  ovary  and  stamens; 
ovary  smooth,  8  to  10  mm.  long;  perianth  tube  very  short,  2  to  4  nmi.  long;  seg- 
ments 1.2  cm.  long;  stamens  2.5  cm.  long,  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  tube;  ovary  free 
at  tip. 

Only  a  few  specimens  seen  in  one  locality,  a  small  grassy  opening  along  a  little 
stream  in  the  western  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Mmlre  near  Pedro  Paulo,  Territ4»rio  de 
Tepic,  August  4,  1897  (no.  1994). 

This  species  is  perhaps  nearest  M.  giittah  (A.  jyrotuherans),  but  has  fewer  and 
smaller  flowers,  and  very  different  leaves. 

17.  Manfreda  jaliscana  Rosc%  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  almost  6  dm.  long,  1  cm.  wide;  perianth  tube,  4  to  8  mm.  long;  lolies 
oblong,  12  to  14  nmi.  long,  3  mm.  wide,  purplish;  stamens,  7.5  cm.  long,  inst»rted 
near  or  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  purplish;  anthers,  12  nun.  Umg;  ovary  slightly  glau- 
cous; capsule  oblong,  3  cm.  high,  constricted  at  l)ase  into  a  short  stipe,  apiculate 
at  tip. 

Collected  by  Mr.  0.  G.  Pringle  near  Gaudalajara,  Decemlx^r,  1889  (no.  1850),  and 
distribute<l  as  J.  raritgnta,  but  very  different  from  that  spwies,  at  least  as  understcHxl 
by  Baker,  Engelmann,  an<l  others.  1  have  not  s<»eu  Jacobi's  original  di'scription,  but 
from  notes  left  by  Kngelmann,  which  art^  apparently  c(>pie<l  from  Jacobi,  I  am 
incline<l  to  think  that  the  Texas  plant,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  .1.  rariegata^ 
is  i)roi)erly  so  referre<l.  Also  collectinl  by  E.  W.  Nelson,  west  Mexico,  1903  (no. 
6872). 
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In  1899  I  foand  balbe  of  this  same  species  very  common  in  the  market  at  Guadala- 
jara, and  a  small  quantity  were  obtained  and  sent  home.  One  of  these  flowereil  in 
April,  1900  (no.  109). 

SPECIES   IN   CULTIVATION. 

The  following  species  of  Manfreda  have  been  rojx)rtod,  iindrr  the 
name  Agave,  as  in  cultivation,  and  as  having  been  introduced  at  the 
dates  appended: 


(diberti,  1882. 
braehyttachySf  1820. 

condupIircUa, . 

maculatnj  1859. 
maculata  m'm<iT,  1869. 


ma/niJonaj  185(5?. 
revohtn,  1840. 
unduhtUi,  1S40. 
rarirfjatOy  18()5. 
rmjinicdy  1 7^)5. 


AEISTOLOGHIAGEAE. 

NEW  NAME  FOB  AN  ABISTOLOCHIA. 

Aristolochia  pringlei  Rose,  nom.  nov. 
ArUiolochia  htigecaud(tt(i  Wa,i8.  Proc  Am.  Acad.  22  :  447.  1S87,  not  Masters,  1S75. 
The  writer  collected  in  1899,  about  the  little  town  of  Ttn^nila,  an  Aristolocliiii 
which  proved  to  be  -1.  longemudnta  Watson,  a  siH»cies  only  known  heri'tofore  from 
the  plains  near  Guadalajara,  where  it  was  lirst  ohtaintnl  ])y  Palmer  tiiul  afterwards 
by  Pringle.  Mr.  Pringle  has  recently  calle<l  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
AriMolockia  longecaudtUa  of  Mastc*rs.  As  the  name  was  not  found  in  the  Kcw  In<l(*x, 
the  first  impression  was  that  Masters's  name  must  Ik»  later,  but  it  n»ally  has  a  pn'ccd- 
ence  of  some  twelve  years. 
Specimens  examined: 

Jalisco:  Near  Guadalajara,  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  188<)  (no.  287);  same  station,  (\  (I. 
Pringle,  1893  (no.  4425);  near  Te<iuila,  J.  N.  Rose  aiul  Walter  Hou^'h,  IstM.) 
(no.  4764). 

PAPAVEEAGEAE. 

THE  MEXICAN  SPECIES  OF  ABGEMONE.'/ 

Linnaeus,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Speci(\s  PlantnruiiuMssi^iuMl  three 
species  to  the  genus  Ar<i^enione.  Only  one  of  these,  J.  mcrJcann, 
remains  in  the  genus  as  we  understand  it  to-day,  and  this  is  clearly  the 
historical  type.  The  genus  dates  hack  to  Tournc^fort,  who  only  knc^w 
one  species,  that  now  called  A,  mci'tmntt, 

Herasley,  in  the  Hiologia,  assigns  five  species  to  Mexico,  hut  two  of 
these  (^.  grandlflora  and  A,  orhrulrurd)  he  thought  w(M'«»  pr()l>al>ly 
varieties  of  A.  mexirana, 

Prain,  in  an  exhaustive  and  scholarly  review  of  the  genus,  lias 
brought  together  the  results  of  nnich  l)ihliograi)hical  study,  but  in  his 

aArgemone  L.  8p.  PI.  1  :  r>()s.  175:?. 

Enombora  a.  Nelson,  Analvt.  Kcv  1*1.  Rocky  Mt>!.  27.  1002. 

Type  speciefl  of  Arj^emono,  .1.  me.rlrttna  \j.\  of  Kiioinc^ni,  .1.  hisjthht  (Jray. 
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treatment  of  the  species  is  not  very  satisfactory.  He  recognizes  but 
six  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  five  of  which  are  credited  to 
Mexico. 

The  writer  has  seen  at  least  eleven  species  of  Argemone  from  Mex- 
ico and  nearly  all  of  them  he  has  actually  collected.  Several  other 
spiicies  have  been  described  by  various  writers,  but  these  are  not  easily 
made  out.  The}'  have  all  gone  into  synonym}^,  where  perhaps  they 
should  remain.  All  of  the  species  are  common  and  the  genus  has  a 
wide  distribution,  both  laterally  and  altitudinally.  The  various  species 
seem  to  prefer  cultivated  ground  to  the  unbroken  soil  and  are  there- 
fore most  commonly  found  in  neglected  fields  and  along  I'ailroad  tracks. 

If  Mr.  A.  Nelson's  genus  Enomegra  based  on  Argemone  hhpida  pos- 
sesses no  other  characters  than  those  cited  in  the  original  place  of  pub- 
lication, viz,  thick  milky-white  sap  and  densely  bristly  stems  and  leaves, 
it  can  hardly  be  taken  seriousl}'. 

KEY  TO   SPECIES. 

Flowers  yellow. 

Stems  woody 1 .   .1 .  fruticosa. 

Stems  herhareims. 

Styles  none;  Jlowers  bright  yellow 2.   A,  mcxicaim. 

Style  evident;  Jlowers  jyale  yellow W.  A.  o^'hroleucn. 

Flowers  not  yellow  {mostly  white). 

^    Bark  of  .sepals  not  jmckly;  fruit  nearly  smooth 4.  A.  grandiflora. 

Back  of  sejxils  more  or  less  prickly;  fruit  prickly. 

Flowers  pinkish  or  purple 5.  A.  sanguinea. 

Flowers  white. 

Stems  and  leaves  setose  as  well  as  densely  prickly 6.  A.  hispida. 

Stem  and  leaves  not  setose  and  less  densely  prickly. 
Filaments  imrple. 

Style  slender 7.  .1.  arida. 

Style  wanting 8.  A.  platyceras. 

Filaments  yellow. 

Pet(d^  small  and  narrow 9.  A.  stenopetala. 

Petals  large  and  broad. 

Stems  stout,  very  prickly 10.  A,  mnnitn. 

Stems  weaky  m uch  less  prickly 11.  A,  gracilenta. 

1.  Argemone  fruticosa  Thurlwr;  Gray,  Mem.  Am.  Aca<l.  II.  6  :  306.  1854. 
Specime)i  examined: 

Coahuila:  At  San  Ix)renzo  de  I>aj?iina,  E.  Palmer  21, 1880 
Tyi>e  locality:  *'In  tlio  mountain  i>a«<H  of  La  Pena,  Coahuila." 

2.  Argemone  mexicana  L.  Si>.  PI.  1  :508.  1758. 
Type  locality:  "Mexico,  etc." 

The  writer,  who  has  traveled  extensively  over  Mexico  and  haa  l(M)ked  expressly 
for  this  species,  has  never  swn  it  in  all  the  western  or  (Antral  part  of  the  country. 
Indee<l,  he  has  only  once  collected  it  and  then  alK)at  Oaxaca  City,  where  it  could 
eaifily  have  Invn  introduced.  These  observations  are  in  line  with  Prain,  who  states 
that  the  species  is  found  in  Mexico  only  as  an  intrcnluced  plant,  generally  in  the 
neijrhborho(Ml  of  .seaport  towns. 

All  lierl)arium  material  seen  is  from  CUiatemala  an<l  extreme  south  Mexico. 
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3.  Argemone  ochroleuca  Sweet,  Brit.  Fl.  Ganl.  3  :  pL  '242.  1828. 
Argemone  mexicana  ochroietica  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  16  :  pi.  1S4S.  1830. 

This  species  is  common  all  down  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  and  wa8  the  only  siK»ciea 
of  the  genos  seen  by  the  writer  south  of  (iiiaynias.  In  the  interior  it  was  necn  from 
Chihuahua  City  to  Oaxaca  City  and  it  is  the  most  common  argemony  of  Mexico.  It 
is  usually  seen  about  houses  and  towns  growing  in  waste  places.  The  flowers  are 
always  a  very  pale  lemon  yellow.  The  fresh  flowers  sometimes  api)ear  nearly  white, 
hut  the  yellow  color  comes  out  more  strongly  in  drying. 

Prain,  in  his  monograph  of  this  genus,  keeps  ochroleuca  as  a  variety  r)f  mexiawa, 
although  with  some  misgivings.  It  sei*ms  to  the  writer  that  the  two  fonus  should 
be  kept  distinct,  for  besides  the  differences  citinl  by  Prain  our  own  materiiil  of 
ochroleuca  shows  somewhat  thicker  leaves,  with  stouter,  more  spinescent  tci^th.  The 
color  of  the  flowers  is  pale  lemon,  while  that  of  mexicann  is  always  orangt^  yellow. 

Type  locality:  Original  description  drawn  from  si>ecimens  jrrown  from  Mexican 
seeci* 

The  following  specimens  have  been  collecte^l  by  J.  N.  R(»8e: 

Sonora:  .Between  Nogales  and  Guaymas,  June  4,  1897  (no.  12i>7);  near  (J  nay  mas, 
June  6  to  11,  1897  (no.  1252). 

Tepic:  Near  Acaponeta,  July  30,  1897  (no.  3286). 

Chihuahua:  Near  Chihuahua  City,  May  11,  Ism)  (no.  4207). 

Federal  District:  Hill  near  Guadaluiw,  Valley  of  Mexico,  June  10,  189i)  (no.  4542). 

4.  Argemone  grandiflora  Sweet,  Brit.  Fl.  (Jard.  3:  pi.  J?<;.  1827. 

Stems  with  very  few  prickles  and  glaucous;  leaves  somewhat  prickly  on  the 
margins  and  midrib.  Sepals  3,  broadly  ovate,  tajjcring  into  a  long  acuniinatioii 
tipped  with  a  weak  prickle;  flowers  white,  10  cm.  broad;  stamens  numerous,  yellow; 
ovary  bluish,  slightly  prickly;  style  short  but  evident. 

•  Collected  by  Rose  and  Hough  at  Cardenas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  July  15,  1S99  (No. 
4884)  and  seen  for  a  stretch  (►f  i)erhaiKS  50  miles  In'tween  this  place  and  the  city  of 
San  Luis  Potosi. 

This  must  be  the  true  A.  grandifforay  now  common  in  jranlens,  but  according;  to  Dr. 
Prain,  represented  in  herbaria  by  only  u  single  sjiecimen  in  the  Paris  herbarium, 
collected  by  Ghiesbrec^ht  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca. 

Besides  several  good  herbarium  si>e<'iniens,  a  small  quantity  of  seed  was  obtained. 
The  above  description  is  drawn  from  my  own  siwcimens,  which  seem  to  acconl  with 
the  illustrations  in  the  Botanical  KegistiT''  and  the  Botanical  Magazine.''  This 
species  was  introduceil  into  cultivation  in  1827. 

5.  Argemone  sanguinea  Greene,  Pittonia  4:  ()8.  18^)f). 
Argemone  mexicana  ronea  (treene,  loc.  cit.  as  syn. 

Argemone piatyceras  rosea  Cou]U}r J  Couir.  Nat.  Herb.  1:  :>().  ISOO,  not  .1.  rosin  Hook. 

1831. 
Stems  slender,  very  prickly  and  glaucous,  leaves  pale,  pinnately  IoIkh.1;  the  IoIh^s 
with  broad  8piny-tipi)ed  teeth;  flowers  on  short  jK^duncles,  pinkish  to  <lccp  purple, 
6  to  10  cm.  broad;  sepals  broad,  18  mm.  long,  tipped  with  a  long  spine;  fruit  linear- 
oblong,  3  to  6  em.  long;  style  almost  wanting. 

Type  locahty:  **Corpu8  Christi,  Texas,"  collected  by  (J.  C.  Ncalley. 
I^pecimeng  examined: 

Texas:  Eagle  Pass,  V.  Ilavard,  April,  1S83;  same  station,  C.  (J.  Pnngle,  10(K) 

(no.  8277). 
Coahuila:  Saltdlo,  Dr.  Palmer,  1880  (no.  20)  and  \HS)H  (n(».  325),  and  near  Parnts, 
1898  (no.  442). 


«P1.  1264.  ^Pl.  3073. 
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6.  Argemone  liispida  Gray,  PI.  Fendl.  5.  1849. 

Described  as  perennial,  stout;  stems  very  pale  and  of  a  glaucous  cast,  densely 
setose-prickly  as  well  as  setose;  leaves  setose  and  prickly;  flowers  large,  white,  nearly 
sessile;  capsule  pale,  rather  narrow,  oblong,  prickly  and  setose  like  the  stem;  style 
short  but  distinct. 

The  following  material  from  Mexico  seems  to  belong  here: 

Coahuila:  At  Saltillo,  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  1880  (no.  19)  and  1898  (no.  208). 

Type  locality:  * 'Around  Santa  Fe,"  New  Mexico. 

Miss  l^astwooil  ^  has  called  attention  to  the  distinctness  of  this  species  from  the 
so-csiWed  A.  plat  If  ceras  of  the  United  States.  As  is  shown  elsewhere  in  this  paper, 
the  true  platyceraa  is  not  to  be  expecte<l  in  the  United  States. 

To  A.  hispida  I  am  inclined  to  refer  A.  squarrosa  Greene,^  which  came  also  from 
New  Mexico. 

7.  Argemone  arida  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  branching,  pale  and  somewhat  glaucous,  with  scattered  prickles,  but  not 
hispid ;  leaves  pinnately  lobed,  the  lobes  with  spiny-tipped  teeth ;  flowers  subsessile, 
7  to  8  cm.  broad,  white;  sepals  with  scattere<l  prickles,  the  horns  narrow,  ending  in 
a  long  prickle;  petals  rather  broad  at  base;  stamens  numerous,  purplish;  ovary  and 
capsule  very  prickly,  somewhat  glaucous,  narrowly  oblong,  the  walls  rather  firm; 
style  very  distinct,  at  least  2  to  3  mm.  long. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  and  Walter  Hough  on  the  arid  plains  about  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Mexico,  July  13,  1899  (no.  4864). 

This  species  is  very  different  from  the  one  described  below  as  A.  platijcera.%  espe- 
cially in  its  capsule,  style,  etc. 

8.  Argemone  platyceras  Link  &  Otto,  Ic.  Plant.  Rar.  Ilort.  Berol.  1 :  85.  pi.  43. 

1831  (?). 
Stems  5  to  8  dm.  high,  somewhat  diffuse,  prickly;  leaves  pinnately  lobed,  the 
lobes  strongly  toothed  and  spiny-tipped;  flower  buds  in  clusters;  i^uncles  even  in 
fruit  very  short;  flowers  very  large,  7  to  15  cm.  broad,  white,  sometimes  drying  yel. 
lowish;,  sepals  bristly,  broad,  the  flat  acumination  also  bristly  and  ending  in  a  spine 
(not  shown  in  original  drawing);  stamens  purple;  fruit  ovate-oblong,  3.5  to  4  cm. 
long,  thin-walled,  very  prickly;  stigmas  large,  stssile;  seeds  with  coarser  reticula- 
tions than  in  A.  viexicana. 
Specimens  examined: 

Puebla:  Between  Tepeaca  and  Santa  Rosa,  J.  N.  Rose,  June  27,  1899  (no.  4730). 

Mexico:  Near  Ozumba,  J.  N.  Rose,  July  6,  1901  (no.  5355). 

Federal  District:  At  Ajusco,  July  4,  li)01  (no.  5306). 

Vera  Cruz:  Las  Vegas,  J.  N.  Rose,  May  17  to  22,  1899  (no.  4288). 
Seeds  of  this  species  were  brought  home  from  Mexico  in  1899  (Rose  no.  4730), 
and  these  flowered  in  July,  1900,  and  the  following  notes  were  made  at  that  time: 
Stems  4  dm.  high,  erect  and  simple,  only  slightly  prickly,  a  little  glaucous;  the  3 
inner  ])etals  much  smaller  than  the  outer;  stamens  re<ldish;  stigmas  4,  sessile. 

The  type  of  this  si)eciei^  is  said  to  grow  "in  Cofre  de  Perote  prope  Hacienda  de  la 
Laguna."  Just  what  is  meant  by  this  statement  is  not  clear.  The  "Hacienda  de  la 
Lagima"  is  near  Jalapa,  Vera  Cruz.  A  more  accurate  statement  would  probably  l)e 
"above  Hacienda  de  la  l^una  toward  the  Cofre  de  Perote."  Mr.  Pringle  and  the 
writer  c()llt»cto<l  on  the  mountains  alxive  Jalapa,  and  consequently  near  the  type 
locality,  a  plant  whichseeniH  to  answer  in  all  essential  i>articulars  to  Link  and  Otto's 
figure. 

.1.  plnt}frn'n.><  is  certainly  to  l)e  kept  distinc^t  from  our  Unite<l  States  and  northern 
Mexican  forms. 

^7ah^  4:  4.  ''Pittonia  4:  88. 
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9.  Argemone  stenopetala  (Prain)  Rose. 

Arffemo}i£  intennedia  ulenojietaln  Prain,  Joum.  Bot.  33:  804.  1895. 

Steins  apparently  annual,  glaucoiu-i,  and  with  si'attoreil  weak  pricklt^n,  flowcrn  hu)>- 
seiwile,  very  small,  white;  petals  lancxK>late,  1.5  to  2  mm.  long;  fruit  ovatv-oblong, 
2.5  to  3  cm.  long,  prickly;  style  short. 
Spetimeru  examined: 

Chihuahna:  In  valley  near  Chihuahua  City,  C.  (r.  IVin^le,  1885  (no.  4:\) ;  name 
locality,  J.  N.  Rose,  189J)  (nc*.  420()). 

The  writer  found  this  species  jrrowinj?  ansoc^iated  with  .1.  (H^hmleuon,  fn»ni  which  it 
i.s  difficult  to  distinguish  it  ex(M»pt  by  the  color  of  the  flowcrH. 

Type  locality:  "Chihuahua  City." 

10.  Argemone  munita  Dur.  <&  llilg.  Pac.  R.  Rep.  6":  (\.  />/.  /.  1855. 
Type  locality:  "Williamson  Paw/'  California. 

The  writer  has  not  examined  the  ty[>c  of  .1.  nmnita  and  th(>  followinyy  Rpociniens 
may  belong  elsewhere.    They  are  quite  diffenait,  however,  from  all  our  ot  her  Mexican 
material. 
Specimens  examined: 

Sonora:  Between  Nogales  and  (luajmias,  J.  N.  Rose,  June  4,  1897  (no.  1299). 
Chihuahua:  St.  Diego,  C.  V.  Ilartnmn,  May  8,  1891  (no.  (VJ\\)\  ("asiiH  (irandes, 
v.,  A.  Goldman,  May  29,  IWK)  (no.  41()). 
The  writer  found  this  8pi»<'ieH  very  conunon  along  the  railroad  running  In'twivn 
Nogales  and  Guaymas.     The  large  pun^  white  flowers  are  often  8.5  (mu.  in  diiiinett»r. 

11.  Argemone  gracilenta  <rn>ene,  Pittonia  3  :  ?Ai\.  1S98. 

A  slender  plant;  branchcH  pale,  arnuHl  with  scattered  long  slender  prickles;  leaver 
slightly  lol)ed,  very  prickly;  flowers  sessile  or  iu»urly  so;  sepals  broad,  prifkly  on 
the  back  and  tenninating  in  a  long  prickle;  petals  white,  \\  cm.  long;  fruit  seen 
immature,  oblong,  prickly;  style  very  short. 

Only  known  fnmi  Dr.  E.  Palmer's  i»lant  from  l-,ower  California,  <'olh«ele<l  in  1887. 

Type  locality:  "Muleje,  I/ower  Calif* ►rnia." 

Profeflsor  Greene  says  it  is  a  **siHrit^  <»f  well-«lefined  asiKM-l  antl  indisputable 
characters." 

EANTINGULAGEAE. 

NEW  SPECIES  OF  THALICTRUM. 

Since  my  notes  on  sonio  Moxicun  spoci(»s  of  Thalictruni  wore  pub- 
lished in  volume  5  of  theC-ontributioiis,  I  have  j^ivcMi  furth(M*  attention 
to  the  genus,  lM)th  in  the  Held  and  in  tln^  study.  Although  considerable 
work  must  yet  be  done  on  our  Mexican  species,  the  followintif  do  not 
seem  to  be  involved  in  thc^  confusion  and  their  pul)lication  need  not  be 
delayed  longer. 

Thalictrum  obliquum  Kosc,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  slender,  much  brancluMl  above,  jrlancous,  jjlabrons  tbroujrbont,  including  tbe 
leaflets;  leaves.'?  or  4  times  t4*rnate,  !»roa<l  in  outline;  leatlets  small,  nearly  orbicular 
or  ovate,  few-tootlie<l  or  lacerate  above,  obli<niely  truncate,  sometimes  cuneate,  the 
terminal  ones  Hometimes  cordate  at  !>ase;  intlorescene(*  a  narrow  ]>aniclc;  stamens 
shortly  apicu late;  akenes  strongly  reticulate-nerved,  jriabrous. 

Collected  by  C.  (l.  Pringle  on  bluffs  at  Amozoc,  Puebla,  Septenil)t»r  10,  liM)l  (no. 
9541). 

I  should  assi);n  this  Pi>ecies  to  a  position  near  T.  (jihltmum^  )>nt  the  l(»aflets  an*  more 
deeply  cleft  and  grcimcr  beneath,  and  the  anthers  distinctly  but  shortly  apiculatc. 
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Thalictrum  peninsulare  (Brandegee)  Rose. 

TfinlictTum  vesiciUosum  peninmikire  Brandegee,  25oe  4:  399.  1894. 

Mr.  Brandegee  describes  it  as  follows: 

**  Thalictrum  vesiculosum  Lee.  var.  petiinmlare.  Plants  about  1  m.  high,  glabrous 
throughout,  excepting  a  minute  glandular  pubescence  on  the  margins  of  the  sheaths, 
somewhat  glaucous;  stems  striate;  leaves  tripinnate,  distant;  leaflets  slender-i>etio- 
ulate,  thin,  sometimes  3  cm.,  but  ordinarily  less  than  2  cm.  long,  green  above,  glau- 
cous below,  spatulate,  ovate  or  obovate,  3  to  6,  commonly,  3-lobed  at  apex,  the  lobes 
entire;  panicle  loose  and  spreading  somewhat  leafy;  pedicels  elongateii,  filiform; 
flowers  usually  hermaphrodite;  sepals  4,  2  mm.  long,  oblong-elliptic  or  oval,  pur- 
plish, with  conspicuous  parallel  veins;  filaments  filiform,  flexuous,  more  or  less  dilated 
toward  the  top,  in  full  development  exceeding  the  linear  4  to  5  mm.  long,  mucronate 
anthers,  ovaries  about  5,  stipitate;  style  filiform  6  to  8  mm.  long,  strongly  papillose 
on  the  bac]c,  tapering  to  the  extremity,  stigmatic  nearly  the  whole  length,  the  thin 
margin  rolled  in;  heads  nodding  in  fruit,  akenes  5  to  6  mm.  long,  usually  concave  on 
the  inner  angle,  stipitate,  tipped  by  more  or  less  of  the  base  of  the  style,  the  flat- 
tened sides  and  back  strongly  veined  and  nodulose. — Common  at  middle  elevations 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Cape  Region. 

"This  plant  is  geographically  so  far  removed  from  the  South  American  type  that 
comparison  of  specimens  may  show  them  to  be  specifically  distinct." 

Thalictrum  jalapense  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  9  to  10  dm.  high,  glaucous;  leaves  3  or  4  ternate;  leaflets  small,  nearly  orbic- 
ular, 1  to  1.5  cm.  in  diameter,  glabrous  above,  pubescent  by  short  papillose  hairs 
beneath,  few-toothed,  strongly  cordate  at  ba.se;  inflorescence  paniculate;  sepals  pur- 
plish, somewhat  glandular;  stamens  long,  mucronate-tipped;  akenes  small,  strongly 
reticulate-nerved. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  near  Jalapa,  August  17,  1901  (no.  6188). 

This  species  comes  near  T.  strigtUosum  Hemsley,  but  has  smaller  leaflets  and  these 
glabrous  above,  glandular  sepals,  etc.     It  is  also  found  at  much  lower  altitudes. 

Thalictrum  stipitatum  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  18  to  30  cm.  high  and  closely  resembling  T.  ohUquuniy  except  that  the  leaf- 
lets are  even  smaller  and  often  entire,  at  most  with  a  single  tooth  on  a  side,  and  the 
akenes  more  tapering  at  base,  forming  a  very  decide<l  stipe. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  in  a  wet  barranca  above  Cuemavaca,  altitude  1,950 
meters,  Septeml)er  21,  1896  (no.  6511),  and  distributed  as  T,  gibbosum, 

Thalictriixn  subpubescens  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Rather  stout,  9  to  15  dm.  high,  with  glabrous  or  glabrate  stems;  leaves  large,  broad 
in  outline,  3  or  4  times  ternate,  the  rachis  and  under  surface  of  leaflets  softly  pubes- 
cent; leaflets  orbicular,  rather  large,  2  to  3  cm.  in  diameter,  with  a  few  rounded 
teeth,  glabrous  above;  inflorescence  paniculate;  anthers  long-apiculate;  akenes 
strongly  rcticuilated. 

Collecti'd  by  C.  G.  Pringle  on  moist  banks  in  Sierra  de  las  Crucee,  altitude  3,000 
meters,  AugUHt  14,  1896  (no.  6414). 

Perhaps  nearest  T.  iomenldlam  Rob.  <fe  Sea.,  but  stouter,  with  larger  leaflets,  these 
glabrous  above,  etc. 

BEASSICACEAE. 

NEW  SPECIES  OF  DRABA. 

Heretofore  only  four  species  of  Draba  have  been  known  from 
Central  Mexico.  The  five  new  species  here  proposed  have  been 
repeatedly  compared  with  the  descriptions  of  these  old  ones.     Several 
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of  the  new  descriptions  have  been  in  niiinuseript  for  seven  or  ei^lit 
years.  Two  of  the  old  species,  viz:  2>.  mymotlokleJi  and  I),  jxtpovate' 
pttlen»is^  have  been  collected  by  the  writer  at  their  type  localitic\s  in 
great  abundance.  The  other  two  (Z>.  jorulhrnlH  and  D,  fnfurrnHls)^ 
although  known  from  descriptions  only,  seem  to  bec^uite  distinct  from 
any  of  these. 

Draba  comftisa  JEtoee,  sp.  nov. 

Annual  or  perhaps  biennial,  erect,  3  dm.  or  so  high,  Homowhat  stellate-pulKn^cent, 
basal  leaves  oblong-linear,  4  to  5  cm.  lung,  obtuse;  Htem  K^aven  similar,  HulK'ntire; 
infloresrenco  strict,*!  to  2  dm.  long;  [>e(licvlMi  Hpreading  3  tu  10  mm.  long;  {K'tals 
yellow,  longer  than  the  serials;  ikkIs  ovato-oblong,  10  to  12  mm.  long,  jmlK^Hront; 
style  prominent,  less  than  1  nnn.  long;  Htigma  bnnul;  vv\\»  eai'li  4  t<>  ()  sihhUmI. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  under  cold  cliffa  of  Sierni  de  la.s  Cruct»s,  altitu<lc  :{.(»()0 
meters,  Octol)er  7,  1895  (no.  5260). 

This  was  distributed  as  1).  mi/oHotoidi'«f  from  which  it  in  abundantly  distinct  in  its 
I>ods,  style,  etc. 

Draba  mexicana  Kose,  sp.  nov. 

Biennial  or  perhaj^s  j)en*nnial,  more  or  less  })rancliing,  m<ire  or  less  ntcllato- 
pul)escent;  basal  leaves  not  sci'n;  stem  leaves  scattercnl,  o)>long  or  the  upper  ones 
linear,  obtuse,  few-toothe<l,  nearly  glabrous;  inllorescenee  ojh'U,  elongate<l,  1  dm. 
long;  pedicels  5  to  7  mm.  long;  sejials  orbicular,  tinge<l  with  i)uri>le,  glabrous;  iK*tals 
longer  than  the  sepals,  iiale  yellow;  jmmIs  ovate,  ri  mm.  long,  slightly  pubescent;  eells 
alK)ut  4-seeded;  style  distinct,  less  than  L  nun.  long. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  on  Sierni  de  Ajusco,  Ke<leral  district,  altitude  .'JjOOO 
meters,  Augusts,  189«  (no.  7:^')). 

This  was  distributed  as  I),  mijosotoidcyy  but  differs  from  it  in  its  longer  style,  and  in 
its  foliage,  etc. 

Draba  nivicola  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Low  perennial  growing  2.5  to  5  cm.  high  with  a  thick  cau<lex  <lensi'ly  coveriMl 
with  liases  of  the  old  leaves;  nK.)t  thick,  branching  Ih'Iow,  al>out5dm.  long;  steins 
arising  from  the  i^audex  numerous;  leavers  very  many,  spatulate,  10  to  14  mm.  Itnig, 
obtuse,  entire,  densely  sU^llate-pul nascent  on  ]M>tli  sides  <»r  becoming  glabrate  above; 
flowers  bright  yellow ;  sepals  glabrous,  oval,  olituse;  ]K'tals  a  little  longer  than  the 
sepals,  obtuse,  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  claw,  2  nnn.  long;  \hh\  ovate,  nearly  gla- 
brous, 6  mm.  long. 

Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson  on  Mount  Orizaba,  April  22,  \S\r.)  (no. 4)  and  \S\H 
(no.  280),  and  onCofre  de  Perote,  May,  1S<)8;  also  by  J.  X.  Rose  on  Mount  Orizaba, 
July  26, 1901  (no.  5766,  tyiH)).      . 

It  is  very  near />.  (frfnciUatn  in  habit  an<l  foliage,  but  very  <lifferent  in  the  shape 
of  the  pod,  while  the  leaves  are  a  little  shorter  an<l  of  different  shape. 

Draba  orbiculata  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

In  habit,  foliage,  ami  pul)es<rence  this  si>ecies  is  strikingly  similar  to  I),  uirinf/a^ 
but  the  fruit  is  so  very  different  that  I  feel  no  hesitancy  in  describing  it  as  also  new. 

Pedicels  rather  stout,  5  mm.  long,  spreading;  fruit  orbicular,  2  mm.  in  diameter, 
glabrous;  style  thick,  0.5  mm.  long;  rihIs  2  to  each  cell,  atta<*luMl  near  the  t(>p  of 
cell;  flowers  not  seen. 

Only  known  from  siKK'imens  collected  in  porphyritic  gravel  of  the  crater  of  Xevado 
deTolucaby  C.  G.  Pringle.  St^ptemU'r  2,  1892  (no.  42:54).  This  was  distributed  as 
^^ Draba  iolucenns  II.  B.  K.  ?"  1  fetd  convinced  that  IK  toiuraiKii*  must  be  quitA»  dis- 
tinct from  the  above. 
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Draba  pringlei  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Perennial  from  a  much-branched  caudex,  the  lower  })arts  covered  with  old  leaf 
bases;  basal  leaves  thin,  2  cm.  long,  spatulate,  tapering  at  ba^se  into  a  broad  petiole, 
the  margin  ciliate,  the  two  surfaces  smooth  or  with  a  few  hairs  either  simple  or 
stellate;  branches  about  1  dm^  high,  nearly  naked  below,  somewhat  subdivided 
abovje;  spikes  short  and  compact;  pedicels  8i)reading,  5  mm.  long,  stellate-pubescent; 
petals  (at  least  in  old  specimens)  white;  po<ls  ovate,  of  a  deep  bluish-green  color, 
4  mm.  long;  style  very  short;  ovules  about  6  in  each  cell. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  on  the  colder  slopes  within  the  crater  of  the  Neva<lo  de 
Toluca,  altitude  4,080  meters,  September  1,  1892  (no.  4248).  It  was  distributed  as 
* ^ Draba  jorullensis  var.,"  but  it  hardly  answers  to  that  species.  Here  nho  seems  to 
belong  the  plant  dascribed  by  Mr.  Hemsley  in  the  Biologia"  as  J),  tohiceiusis,  as  it 
agrees  with  mine  in  color  of  flowers,  and  in  its  short  style,  hairy  pods,  etc. 

The  true  D.  tolncensis  was  found  on  the  low  hills  al)out  Toluca  (altitude  2,400 
meters)  and  must  be  very  different  from  this  species,  which  comes  from  the  top  of 
Nevado  de  Toluca. 

EOSAGEAE. 

TWO  NEW  SPECIES  OF  POTENTILLA. 

Potentilla  madrensis  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Plate  III. 

Stems  from  a  thick  root,  branching  at  base,  ascending  2  to  4  dm.  long,  glabrous 
below,  somewhat  villous  and  glandular-pubescent  above,  leaves  mostly  lutsal  and 
long-petioleii;  stipules  small;  leaflets  3,  glabrous  and  green  on  both  sides,  rounded 
at  apex,  crenately  toothed,  20  to  25  nun.  long,  obovatc  to  oblong;  sei)als  t)vate,  acute; 
brac^ts  linear;  petals  purplish,  longer  than  the  sepals. 

Colle<!ted  by  J.  N.  Rose  near  Santa  Gertrudis,  Tepic,  August  8,  1897  (no.  2090). 

Nearest  J',  thurberi^  but  very  different  in  habit,  number  of  leaflets,  etc. 
Explanation  of  Plate  III.— Plant,  natural  Hize. 

Potentilla  rydbergiana  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Platk  I  \\ 

Stems  from  a  thick,  much-brancheil  caudex,  villous-pubescent,  the  parts  above 
ground  usually  simple  and  bearing  a  single  terminal  flower;  basal  le^ives  digitately 
foliate;  leaflets  5,  obovate,  1  to  2  cm.  long,  with  a  few  coarse  obtuse  serrations,  )i\w- 
brous  above,  with  a  few  long  hairs  beneath;  8tii)ules  lanceolate,  entire;  petiole  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  leaflets;  flowering  stems  slender,  ascending,  I  dm.  or  U'hs 
long,  bearing  1  to  4  much  reduced  leaves;  calyx  lol)es  ovate  and  acute;  bract let,M 
somewhat  shorter  and  broader  with  the  apex  roundeil;  petals  bright  yellow,  1  cm. 
long,  retuse. 

Common  on  rocks  on  the  high  mountains  above  Pachuca,  Hidalgo. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle,  August  3,  1898  (no.  7040,  tyin.'),  and  .July  21,  1^)1 
(no.  8549),  and  by  J.  N.  Rose,  July  21,  1901  (no.  .5007). 

This  s[)ecie8  has  much  the  habit  of  P.  ranunculoide»^  but  has  fewer  and  different 
flowers.     - 

The  sixjcific  name  is  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  P.  A.  Rydberg,  who  has  monograplKnl 

the  genus. 
KxPLA NATION  OF  Platk  IV.— Plant,  natunil  hIzc. 


«  Biologia  Centrali-AmericAna  2:  34. 
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MIMOSACEAE. 


NEW  SPECIES  OF  ACACIA,  MIMOSA,  AND  PITHECOLOBITJM. 

Acacia  ambigua  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Fkutke  7. 

Low,  somewhat  diffuse  shrulje,  12  to  20  dm.  high,  pubescent  (even  on  the  old 
wood  and  thorns),  infrastipular  spuies  long  and  slender;  compound  leaves  much 
reduced,  subseesile;  pinnse  1  pair;  leaf- 
lets 1  pair,  8  mm.  long,  oblong,  obtuse, 
slightly  pubescent;  flowers  in  slender 
spikes;  legumes  linear,  7  to  8  cm.  long, 
.  densely  silky  pubescent. 

Collected  on  the  hills  about  Matamo- 

ras,  Puebla,  where  it  is  common,  by  J. 

N.  Rose  and  Walter  Hough,  June  26, 

1899  ( no.  4698,  type) ,  and  near  Yautepec, 

Morelos,  by  J.  N.  Rose,  July  5,  1901 

(no.  5342). 
This  species  belongs  to  the  ameiUacea 

group  but  differs  from  all  the  related 

species  in  its  silky  pods,  etc. 

Acacia  compacta  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  large,  round  bush  2  to  3  meters 
high;  old  branches  shining,  reddish 
brown;  young  branches  grayish  pulws- 
cent;  leaves  rather  small;  rachis  and 
under  surface  of  leaflets  somewhat  nilky 
pubescent;  pinna)  2  to  5  pairs,  8  to  12 
mm.  long;  leaflets  12  to  15  pairs,  nar- 
rowly oblong,  1  to  1.5  mm.  long,  obtuse;  flowers  yellow  in  dense  spikes  2.5  to  .*>  cm. 
long;  spikes  sohtary  or  in  pairs  forming  short  naked  racemes;  calyx  niinuU^  silky; 
corolla  twice  as  long  as  calyx;  stamens  numerous,  distinct;  legutae  oblong,  flat  and 
thin,  1  dm.  long,  16  nmi.  broad,  acute  at  apex,  shortly  stipitate. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  and  Walter  Hough  in  Tomellin  Canyon,  Oaxaca,  June  24, 
1899  (no.  4680). 

No  fruit  could  be  found  on  the  plant,  but  a  single  pod,  as  above  destTitol,  was 
picked  up  under  the  bush.  It  apj)eare<l  to  l)elong  to  it,  but  I  realize  that  there  is 
always  more  or  less  risk  in  collecting  and  describing  detached  fruit  of  any  of  the 
Mimosae.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  writer  always  to  take  fruit  and  flowers  when  jK)ssible 
from  the  same  shrub.  This  sjKJcies  seems  to  ])e  related  to  .1.  arnthush  Henth.,  l^ut 
differs  in  several  important  respect*i.     It  seems  ]>est  to  describe  the  plant  as  new. 

Acacia  sonorensis  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Shrubs;  branches  pubescent;  pinna*  1  pair;  petiole  (very  short)  and  rachis  pu))es- 
cent;  leaflets  2  or  3  jmirs,  oblong,  obtuse,  slightly  pubescent,  fi  to  12  nnn.  long; 
spikes  slender,  with  very  hairy  rachis,  2.5  to  ,S  cm.  long;  legume  (innnature)  linear, 
becoming  glabrate. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose,  near  (Juaymas,  Sononi,  June  5  to  11,  1897  (no.  1247). 
Similar  to  A.  ameniacen  but  of  different  range,  with  pu))escent  loaves,  etc. 

Acacia  macilenta  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  handsome  tree,  6  meters  high;  the  trunk  7.5  to  12.5  cm.  in  diameter;  leaves 
large,  often  with  25  ])airs  of  pinna*;  petioles  short,  ])earing  a  large  oblong  gland; 
spikes  10  to  12  cm.  long,  in  pairs,  often  forming  terminal  nuremes  2.5  dm.  long; 
flowers  sweet-scented;  legume  with  thin  valves  covered  with  a  close  tomentum. 


Fig.  7.— I'txls  of  Acacia  ambigua. 
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CollettLil  liy  Dr.  K.  I'aliiitT  on  river  bottotnu  and  luountaiii  sides  near  Colima, 
January  9  to  February  6,  1K91  (no.  1209). 

In  reporting  uiwn  Dr.  ]''almer'a  Colima  plants  the  wrilcr  referred  this  species  to 
A.  coullfri.    Hince  then  abundant  material  of  the  true  coullcri  has  been  collected  by 
Mr.  Nelson  which  sliowa  tliia  to  t*  quite  distinct. 
Acacia  occidentalis  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  small  tree  or  shrub,  pubescent;  jietiole  puliesoent,  lieflring  a  gland  above  the 
middle;  pinnu',  2  to  4  pairs;  leaflets,  H  to  13  pairs,  linear,  3  to  5  mm.  long,  at  linil 
pulienilent,  l>ecoming  glabrate  In  age,  midvein  near  the  uptx-r 
margin;  flowers  in  heads,  often  4  or  more  together,  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves;  pods  7  cm.  or  lees  long,  2  tm.  broad,  slipitate, 
thin,  glabrous. 
Only  known  from  Sonora. 

Collected  along  railroad  Ijelween  Nt^les  and  Guaymas  by 
J.  N.  Rose,  June  4,  1897  (no.  1294,  typo);  near  Altar,  C.  G. 
IMngle,  April,  18H4;  Alamos.  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  1890  (no.  315). 
This. species  has  l)een  distributed  as  a  variety  of  .1.  maliicit- 
/ihylla,  but  under  a  name  which  can  nut  properly  be  used.  It 
is  clearly  nut  that  species,  differing  especially  in  tiie  size  and 
veining  of  leaflet*',  texture  of  pods,  etc. 

The  species  is  ^ery  common  on  the  dry  plains  of  central  Sonora. 
Here  it  appears  as  a  low  shrub,  but  doubtless  because  the  largest 
plants  havebeencutaway.  Dr.  Palmer  states  that  about  Alamos 
it  sometimes  appears  aa  a  small  tree,  and  that  it  is  there  much 
useil  as  fuel. 

Acacia  unijuga  Rose,  sp.  nov.  FiapRE  K. 

A  large  tree  with  the  wood  white  and  very  hard  and  durable; 
old  branches  grayish  and  glabrous;  new  branches  pubescent; 
stipules  spinescent,  small  in  specimens  seen;  common  petiole 
short,  2  cm.  or  less  long;  plnnie  I  pair;  leaflets  2  pairs,  oblong  to 
orbicular,  2  to  4  cm.  long,  ronnded  at  apex  sometimes  mucronu- 
late,  glabrous,  midrib  somewhat  to  one  side  BecoDdary  rbocbis 
narrowly  winged;  flowera  small,  yellow,  in  slen 
der  spikes  (2}  to  3  cm.  long),  l>orne  in  clusters  -S^\:'^ 

in  the  old  leaf  axils,  peduncle  bracteate  at  base,  ff  A, 
legume  narrowly  oblong,  about  12  cm.  long  18  t'i  %Ji 
to  2.5  wide,  acute  at  apex,  stipitate  at  base  flat  '  f'l^^ 
and  thin.  1       -i 

Collected  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  in  the  lowlands 
near  Tampii-o  in   1899  (no.  6089).     One  of  the  ' 

most  common  trees  in  the  lawlan<l  forests  from 
the  Gulf  I'oast  to  the  eilge  of  the  table-land. 
Fm   s— l-ud  "f   In-         ^^''-   I^'^gle  states  that  this  is  a  very  useful  ' 

ri-i  utiijuga.  wiiod  and  iH  much  used  for  railroad  lies  above 

Tampico. 
Himoea  hemiendyta  KniH'  A  liobinsoi),  sp.  nov.  Fi(iB.  il  .\nd  10. 
Shrub  3  to  (i  meters  high,  with  stiff,  snbflcxuous,  divaricate,  terete 
branches,  anmtl  iil  tlic  mKlcs  with  jiairs  of  short,  conical,  reddish, 
m-arivly  recur\i-d  thorns,  luid  covered  on  one  side  by  a  short,  d 
rufous  tonientiim,  on  the  other  side  by  a  finer,  leas  copious,  at 
length  olisolete,  gray  toiiientum;  |)elJoles  3  to  10  mm.  long,  with 
iiilar  bichnmialic  pulx-srence;  leaf  rachis  1.2  to  1.8  cm.  long;  | 


Flo.  9.-Pod  ol 
Mlmnta    hem- 


■)  2.5  . 


c  4  pairs,  1.5 

I.  lon^;  leaflets  about  7  [lairs,  oblong,  subtruDcate  at  both  ends,  bright 
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green  and  glabnU:  aUive,  |>u■le^ve:lt  and  t^hjclitly  |>aler  livtieatli,  T  uiui.  loiig,  8  mm. 
broad;  flowers  in  globose  hea<li';  i>i^iiiii-le»  (in  fruit  I  1.2  cm.  long,  toniontuee; 
corolla  glabrous,  4  or  5  toothed;  the  t*«th  ovale,  aciiti^h;  iilameDii,  twici.'  US'  many; 
pode  narrowly  oblong,  thin,  flat,  rafoiii^t  omen  till  use,  4,5  en),  lung,  1.-  cm.  I>ri>ail, 
slender-etiped,  about  S-seeded,  divided  into  tie  many  nearly  ijiiailrHtc  iieKinent.'.  nml 
bordered  by  a  tbin,  ^roiw,  purpli^ii  wing. 

Collected  by  E.  A.  Goldman,  at  Aii^-ole,  near  Yolialtnn,  Sutc  of  Caiiitxt  he, 
December  31,  1900  (n"-  ^^^)-  "^YY^  "'  ^'-  ^-  N'alional  Ilerlmrinm;  fragment  in 
herb.  Gray.  Relate.1  to  if.  (jiilroll! i  an<l  -V.  m-ltli',  Imt  with  the  very  i^riiliar  jHKla 
of  Mr.  Rose's  recent  species  M.  latviiiiii. 


Pitliecolobiuni  compactum  Uo!<i'.  kji.  nov. 

A  low  spreadint;  ciimiiai't  Init^li,  hnnlly  rifin};  ii 
UBually  stunted  and  t-hiirt  Ixiiring  fUort  firaiglil 
light  gray,  the  young  iines  [mln.'sii'nt ;  leaves  sn 
pair,  8  to  15  mm,  long;  |ielii<le  very  slicirt  (1  to 
nmall  gland  at  (he  top;  leitllel>i  .'i  ti>  7  juiin';  ohloi 
apex,  2  to  4  mm.  Imiii;.  thiekixli.  gluhnnis  nml 
ISHUr— U3 3 


II  iilniiist  orhieiila 
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beneath  except  for  some  crisped  hairs  on  or  near  the  margin;  heads  solitary,  in  the 
axils  of  leaves,  5  mm.  long;  calyx  minute,  0.5  mm.  or  less  long;  corolla  much  longeiv 
(3.5  mm.  long) ,  glabrous,  the  margins  of  the  lobes  reddish;  stamens  yellowish,  num- 
erous, united  below  into  a  slender  tube  4  mm.  long;  anthers  minute,  reddish;  pods 
shortly  stipitate,  strongly  curved,  forming  a  half  circle  or  even  more  strongly  curved, 
10  to  12  mm.  broad,  about  8  cm.  long,  when  green  rather  turgid,  but  the  valves  after 
breaking  apart  fiat,  covered  with  a  fine  pubescence;  seeds  black,  somewhat  flattened, 
circular  or  somewhat  angled,  1  cm.  broad,  attached  to  the  pod  by  a  long  funiculus. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  on  the  flat  plain  west  of  Tehuacan,  Puebla,  August  1,  1901 
(no.  5840). 

In  the  field  this  species  resembled  very  closely  P.  palmeri^  but  it  differs  in  so  many 
details  that  I  feel  justified  in  treating  it  as  I  have. 

VIGIAGEAE. 

STNOPSIS  OF  THE  SPECIES  OF  COLOQANIA. 

The  genus  Cologania  is  entirely  American  and  is  restricted  almost 
wholly  to  Mexico.  Four  species  are  found  in  the  United  States,  but 
they  belong  to  the  border  country  and  all  probably  extend  into  Mexico. 
About  three  species  are  found  in  Central  America,  one  at  least  extend- 
ing into  Mexico.  Three  species  have  been  described  from  South 
America,  two  of  which  have  been  reported  from  Mexico,  although 
perhaps  onl}^  one  really  extends  so  far. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Kunth  in  1823  and  was  based  on  the 
two  species  C,  procxmibenB  and  (7.  angiistifolia,  Bentham  and  Hooker 
in  the  Genera  Plantarum  state  that  there  are  four  or  five  species,  while 
the  Kew  Index  recognizes  thirteen,  all  but  one  being  assigned  to  North 
America.  A  careful  study  of  much  Mexican  material  indicates  that 
the  number  of  species  is  much  larger  than  was  supposed.  Some 
twenty-six  species  are  here  recognized  from  Mexico  alone. 

The  genus  is  a  very  consistent  one,  being  readily  distinguished  from 
related  genei-a  by  its  slender  tubular  calyx.  The  species  are  rather 
difficult  to  distinguish,  the  best  characters  being  in  the  habit  and  foliage 
and  in  the  pubescence  of  the  leaflets  and  calyx.  There  are  probably 
good  characters  in  the  pods,  but  very  few  specimens  have  been  col- 
lected in  fruit.  There  is  a  great  display  of  species  in  the  mountains 
and  table-land  region  of  Mexico.  The  writer  has  collected  twenty-nine 
numbers  representing  some  ten  species. 

The  four  United  States  species  have  not  been  frequently  collected, 
although  three  of  them  have  been  in  our  large  herbaria  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  Two  of  these  were  taken  for  si>ecies  of  Humboldt  collected 
by  him  in  the  mountains  of  central  Mexico,  but  a  careful  study  of  the 
original  descriptions  seems  to  justify  their  separation. 

The  United  States  species  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  subjoined 
key. 
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KEY   TO   UNITED   STATES   SPECIES. 

Stems  procumbent;  leaflets  hroad^  suborbicular 1 .   (\  hm  m<m  i. 

Stems  suberect  or  twining;  leaflets  usualhj  narrow^  lineur  to  lanceolate. 

Leaflets  lanceoUOe 2.   ( '.  pnUhla, 

Leaflets  linear. 

Leaflets  glabrous  above,  pods  straight,  elongaUid 3.  ('.  longlfolia. 

Leaflets  hairy  above;  pods  falcate 4.   C.  confum. 

From  Central  America  have  been  reported  Cohxjanln  jyulchelht  and 
C.  procumhens.  The  former  species  is  to  he  excluded  from  that 
region,  but  1  here  add  C.  pnllldn  and  C,  /v(/lww?>f,  and  there  are 
probably  still  others  to  be  found  there. 

C.  procnmh€nf<^  C\  ocaUfoUn^  and  C\  finf^f rails  have  been  described 
from  South  American  specimens.  (\  prfpcnmlx))^  seems  to  extend 
into  southern  Mexico;  C.  ocallfoHa  hin^  been  credited  to  Mexico  by 
several  writers,  but  is  probably  to  be  excluded. 

Only  a  few  species  have  ever  been  in  cultivation  and  these  usually 
in  botanic  gardens.  Bailey  does  not  include  the  genus  in  the  Cyclo- 
p>edia  of  American  Horticulture,  while  Nicholson  only  enumerates 
four  in  his  Dictionaiy  of  Gardening.  The  most  ornamental  ones,  such 
as  grandifioray  Idrta^  eapitnta^  etc.,  have  never  been  cultivated, 
although  thej'^  seem  worthy  of  a  trial.  The  species  are  all  perennial, 
growing  at  considerable  elevations,  in  dry  situations  and  usually  in 
the  open. 

The  following  are  the  species  which  have  been  reported  in  cultiva- 
tion, with  the  year  of  their  introduction: 


Cologania  biloba,  1827. 
Oologania  broitssonetiiy  1813,  1827. 


(Cologania  jmlchi'Ifa,  1837. 
(Jologa n  ia  (wguntlfolUj,  1 827 . 


The  following  key  is  intended  as  merely  suggestive  and  will  prol)- 
ably  require  nmch  modification  when  more  material  is  brought  to 
hfeht. 

KEY   TO   THE    NOUTH    AMERICAN    SPECIES. 

Leaflets  one. 

Corolla  £  cm,  or  more  lonrj 1 .   <\  prormnhens. 

Corolla  less  than  J  cm.  fomj 2.   ( '.  cn'rt<t. 

Leaflets,  more  than  ont,  usna/hj  three. 
Leaflets  linear  to  nurronlij  ohfomj. 
Leitflets  glabrous  or  ntarbj  ffo  nhore. 

Pubescence  on  cahjr  (ipptrsscd;  po'f»  J  cm.  or  /<'.<.<*  long 3.   (\  intermedia. 

Pubescence  on  rnhjx  sprcuding;  junho  rm.  nr  more  ftmfj,  nnrrom  r  than  the  Inst. 

4.   C.  hngijolia. 
Leaflets  pnhes<rent  aUove 

Leaflets  green 5.   C.  nnguRtijolia. 

Leaflets  very  pide 6.   C.  (onfuf^t. 
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Leaflets  oblong. 

Flowers  axillary ^  solitary  or  in  pairs. 

Stems  climbing. 

Leaflets  green  above. 

Leaflets  thickish. 

Flowers  in  small  umbels 7.   C.  deamii. 

Flowers  in  pairs. 

Hairs  on  calyx  oppressed 8.   C.  scandeus. 

Hairs  on  calyx  spreading 9.   C.  rufescens. 

Leaflets  thin 10.  C  glabrior. 

Leaflets  pale  on  both  sides. 

Leaflets  rounded  at  apex 11.  C.  jaliscana. 

Jjeaflets  acute 12.   C.  pallida. 

Stems  not  climbing. 

Leaflets  glabrous  or  nearly  so  above. 

Petioles  slender^  sometimes  4  c^-  long 13.   C.  martia. 

Petioles  very  short  or  wanting. 

Leaflet  reticulate    above^   and   with   close    oppressed   pubescence  beneath. 

14.   C.  pringlei. 

Ijeaflets  not  reticulated  above^  and  with  somewhat  spreading  hairs  beiieath. 

15.   C.  houghii. 
Leaflets  pubescent  above. 

Petioles  short  or  wanting. 

Pods  short,  turgid 16.   C.  lemmoni. 

f  17.   C.  hujnifusn. 
Poih  elongated,  narrow , |  jg    c.  ohox^ta. 

Petioles  elongated 19.   C.  humilis. 

Flowers  racemose  or  capitate. 
Flowers  racemose. 

m 

Racemes  elongated. 
Ijeaflets  elliptical,  strongly  reticulated  above;  bractlets  minuie . . .  20.   C.  nelsoni. 
leaflets  ovate,  not  strongly  reticulated  above;  bractlets  linear. 

Pubescence  on  pods  and  calyx  appressed 21.  C.  racemosa. 

Pubescence  on  pods  and  calyx  spreading 22.   C.  biloha. 

Racemes  short 23.  C.  grandiflora. 

Flowers  capitate. 

Leaves  narrow,  acute;  flowers  many 24.  C,  capitata. 

Leaves  broad  and  obtuse;  flowers  few 25.  C.  hirta. 

1.  Golog'ania  procumbens  Kimth,  Miinos.  205.  pi.  57.  1819. 
Type  locality:  "Prope  Popoyan,  alt.  912  hex,"  South  America. 
Without  seeinjr  the  type  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  Mexican  material  is 
to  be  referred  to  (\  procumbens  or  not.     For  the  present,  at  least,  it  seems  better  not 
to  make  any  change.     The  character  of  reflexed  hairs  on  the  stems  seems  variable 
in  the  Mexican  material,  for  the  writer  collecte<l  l)oth  forms  on  San  Feli|.>e  in  1899. 
The  flowers  are  usually  in  pairs,  but  the  earlier  plants  sometimes  produce  umbels  of 
3  or  4  flowers. 
Specimen.'*  e.iamined: 

Guatemala:  Station  not  given,  Enrique  Th.  Heyde,  1892  (nos.  131  and  582); 
from  Santa  Rosa,  H.  von  Turckheim  1888  (no.  1419);  from  Department  of 
(iuatemala,  \V.  C.  Shannon  (no.  4705),  all  in  John  Donnell  Smith's  distri- 
butions, in  which  the  last  two  were  sent  out  as  Galactia  marginalis,  determ. 
Micheli. 
Oaxaca.  Between  (luichocovi  and  I^gunas,  altitude  187  to  289  meters,  E.  W. 
Nelson,  June  27,  1896  (no.  2750);  San  Felipe,  J.  N.  Rose,  June,  1899  (no. 
4596). 
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2.  Gologania  erecta  Rose,  Contr.  Nat.  Herb.  5:  136.  1897. 

Stems  from  a  woody  base,  erect,  7.5  to  15  cm.  high,  with  rather  close,  erect 
pubescence;  leaflets  elongated,  10  to  15  cm.  long,  4  to  8  mm.  wide,  rounded  at  base, 
somewhat  tapering  toward  apex,  but  with  obtuse  apiculate  tip;  calyx  4  mm.  long; 
pod  2.5  to  3,7  cm.  long,  3  mm.  wide,  pubescent. 

Type  locality:  ** Near  Guadalajara." 

Collected  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  on  rocky  hills  near  (Tuadalajara,  June  21,  1893 
(no.  4401). 

3.  Oologania  intermedia  H.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  6:  414.  1823. 

Type  locality:  **Prope  Real  del  Monte,  Mexicanorum;"  collected  by  Humboldt  & 
Bonpland. 
Specimens  examined: 

Federal  District:  Valley  of  Mexico  near  Tizapan,  Bourgeau,  1865-66  (no.  328); 
same  locality,  C.  G.  Pringle,  August,  1897  (no.  7480);  nearTlalpam,  J.  N. 
Rose,  June,   1899  (no.  4530);  Santa  Fe,  May  24,   1899  (no.  4321);  same 
locality,  July  11,  1901  (no.  5359). 
Jalisco:  Road  between    ^lesquitec  and    Monte   Escobado,   August,    1894   (no. 
2610). 
Very  near  to  C.  anguatlfoUa^  to  which  Mr.  Hemsley  referre<L  Bourgeau' s  plant,  but 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  glabrous. 

4.  Cologrania  longrifoUa  Gray,  PI.  Wright.  2:  35.  1853. 

Type  locality:  ** Hills  near  the  copper  mines.  New  Mexico.  .  .  .  Mountain 
ravines,  on  the  Son  vita,  near  Deserted  Rancho,  Sonora." 

5.  Golog'axiia  angustifolia  Kunth,  Mimos.  209.  pi.  58.  1819. 

Type  locality:  "Prope  La  Magdalena,"  between  Real  del  Moran  and  Actopan, 
Hidalgo;  type  collected  by  Humboldt  &  Bonpland. 

Described  in  part  as  follows:  Stems  climbing;  leaflets  3,  linear,  obtuse,  on  both 
sides,  strigose;  calyx  hispid-pilose. 

Specimens  of  the  writer's  referred  here  have  the  leaflets  sometimes  10  cm.  long  and 
5  mm.  broad,  the  calyx  covered  with  upwardly  turned  appressed  hairs,  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  calyx  varying  from  acute  to  retuse,  and  the  pods  somewhat  falcate.  They 
may,  however,  represent  a  different  species. 

Collected  bv  J.  N.  Rose  in  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  near  Colomas,  State  of 
Sinaloa,  July  14,  1897  (no.  1653) ;  on  Sierra  Madre  west  of  BolaHos,  State  of  Jalisco, 
September  16,  1897  (no.  3720) ,  and  in  State  of  Durango,  August  13,  1897. 

6.  Golog'axiia  confusa  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Low  plant  with  slender  stems  either  trailing  or  climbing;  leaflets  3,  linear,  pubes- 
cent on  both  sides;  calyx  tube  6  mm.  long,  with  spreading  pubescence;  pod  falcate, 
about  3  cm.  long. 

Collected  first  by  C.  Wright  in  1851  probably  from  near  El  Paso,  Texas  (no.  958, 
type),  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Xealey  in  western  Texas  (no.  591a). 

This  species  was  taken  for  C.  anr/imtifoHa  Kunth  })y  Dr.  Gray  and  was  reported  by 
him  in  Plants  Wrightianje  under  this  name,  by  which  it  has  ever  since  gone.  It 
differs  from  C.  angu»t[foUa,  however,  in  its  range,  in  its  smaller  flowers,  and  in  the 
pubescence  of  the  calyx.  Dr.  Gray  states  that  he  had  not  seen  Kunth's  illustration 
and  description. 

7.  Gologania  deamii  Fernald,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  26:  492.  1901. 

Stems  low  and  twining,  pubescence  reflexed;  leaflets  3,  broadly  oblong,  2  to  3  cm. 
long,  1.2  to  1.5  cm.  broad,  apiculate,  when  young  densely  reddish-pubescent  on  both 
sides,  the  pubescence  more  scattered  and  appressed  in  age;  flowers  (at  least  the 
earlier  ones)  in  umbels  of  two  or  four  on  peduncles  sometimes  3  cm.  long;  pedicels 
1  to  1.5  cm.  long;  bractlets  filiform,  usually  borne  some  distance  below  the  flowers; 
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calyx  5  to  7  ram.  long  with  pubescence  of  spreading  hairs;  upper  lobe  retuse;  corolla 
2  cm.  long,  purplish;  pods  (immature)  linear,  4  cm.  long,  pubescent. 

Type  locality:  " Cuernavaca, "  Morelos. 
Specimens  examined: 

Morelos:  Near  Cuernavaca,  J.  N.  Rose,  May  27  to  30, 1899  (no.  4360),  and  Charles 
C.  Deam,  July  7,  1901  (no.  40,  type). 

8.  Cologania  scandens  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  climbing,  pubescent;  leaflets  ovate,  3  to  8  cm.  long,  rounded  at  base,  acute 
or  obtuse  and  mucronate,  appressed-pubescent  on  both  sides,  strongly  nerved;  per- 
fect flowers  in  pairs;  calyx  tube  about  6  mm.  long  clothed  with  whitish  appressed 
hairs;  flowers  violet. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  on  the  road  between  Colotlan  and  Plateado,  August  31, 
1897  (no.  3613,  t^^pe),  and  near  Huejuquilla,  August  25  (no.  3781).  Perhaps  nearest 
C.  indcheila^  but  with  rougher  pubescence  on  the  leaves,  different  pubescence  on  the 
calyx,  etc. 

9.  Cologania  rufescens  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  slender  climbing  vine,  covered  with  reddish  and  somewhat  spreading  hairs;  leaf- 
lets 3,  ovate,  acute  and  apiculate  or  shortly  acuminate,  appressed  brownish  pubescent 
on  both  sides;  calyx  tube  10  mm.  long,  covered  with  spreading  reddish  hairs;  lobes 
much  as  in  C  glahrior;  fruit  not  seen. 

Collected  by  Heyde  &  Lux  in  Chiul,  Department  of  Quiche,  Guatemala,  Septem- 
ber, 1890,  and  distributed  by  John  Donnell  Smith  (no.  4460). 

This  species  was  distributed  as  a  variety  of  C.  pulchella  under  a  hitherto  unpublished 
nam?,  which  is  here  adopted.     It  seems  very  distinct  from  true  pulchella. 

10.  Cologania  glabrior  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Slender  climbing  vine;  leaflets  2  to  6  cm.  long,  1  to  4  mm.  broad,  ovate  to  oblong, 
very  thin,  greener  and  only  slightly  pubescent  above,  paler  and  appressed  pubescent 
beneath,  acute  or  sometimes  obtuse  at  apex,  rounded  at  base;  flowers  axillary,  in 
pairs;  buds  long-acuminate;  calyx  tube  7  to  8  mm.  long,  covered  with  rather  scanty 
appressed  hairs;  lateral  lobes  ovate  and  acuminate;  dorsal  lobe  broader  and  acute; 
lower  lobe  linear. 

Collected  by  Heyde  &  Lux,  Lagrena  de  Ayarza,  Department  of  Jalapa,  Guatemala, 
September,  1892,  and  distributed  by  John  Donnell  Smith  (no.  3743);  perhaps  from 
the  same  locality,  Heyde,  1892  (no.  454,  type). 

Mr.  Smith's  specimen  was  labeled  by  ^licheli  with  the  trivial  name  adopted 
above,  but  simply  as  a  form  of  pulchella.  It  must,  however,  be  very  different  from 
that  species,  which  comes  from  central  Mexico. 

11.  Cologaniajaliscana  AVats.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  26:  136.  1891. 

C.  priuglei  Wats.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  25:  147.  1890,  not  23:  271.  1888. 
Tyi>e  locality:  Near  (juadalajara  "Jalisco;"  type  collected  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle 
(no.  2788). 

12.  Colog'ania  pallida  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  slender,  climbing,  pubescent;  leaflets  oblong  to  elliptical,  usually  acute, 
always  apiculate,  2  to  3  cm.  long,  very  pale  and  cinereous-pubescent  on  both  sides; 
flowers  solitary  (in  specimens  seen)  on  slender  peduncles  6  to  8  mm.  long;  bractlets 
subtending  the  calyx  filiform;  calyx  tube  6  mm.  long,  with  pubescence  somewhat 
scattered,  spreading  and  stiff;  fruit  not  seen. 

Collei'ted  by  C.  Wright  in  New  Mexico  in  1851  (no.  957,  type)  and  by  G.  R.  Vasey 
in  the  Organ  Mountains  of  New  Mexico  in  1891.  This  plant  was  called  C.  pvlcheUa 
by  Dr.  Gray,  under  which  name  it  has  since  gone.  Dr.  Gray,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  uncertain  of  its  status,  in  one  place  stating  that  it  i>erhaps  was  a  different 
species  and  elsewhere  that  it  was  only  a  variety. 
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True  C.  pxdcheUa  is  still  very  uncertain,  a  multitude  of  forms  from  a  wide  range  of 
country  having  been  referred  to  it,  but  it  must  be  quite  distinct  from  the  alx)ve. 
According  to  the  description  it  differs  both  in  the  color  and  the  shape  of  the  leaflets. 

13.  Gologania  martia  Wats.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  17:  345.  1882. 
Type  locality:  "Sandy  places  al)out  San  Luis  Potosi." 

Collected  by  J.^N.  Rose  near  Plateado,  in  the  State  of  55acateca.s,  8eptem])er  3, 1897 
(no.  2760). 
Only  collected  in  fruit  and  with  fruits  produced  from  imperfect  flowers. 

14.  Gologania  pringlei  Wat«j.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  23:  271.  1888. 

Type  locality:  **0n  pine  plains  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  Chihuahua." 

15.  Gologania  hougliii  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  rather  coarse  trailing  vine;  branches  densely  covered  with  rough  spreading  hairs; 
leaves  on  very  short  petioles;  leaflets  3,  shortly  oblong  or  nearly  orbicular,  1.5  to  2.5 
cm.  long,  rounded  at  apex,  but  often  with  a  short  mucro,  liecoming  glabra te  and 
shinmg  above,  appressed-pubescent  beneath,  densely  ciliate;  flowers  usually  in 
pairs,  on  peduncles  2  to  3  cm.  long;  bractlets  linear,  attache<l  some  distance  ImjIow  the 
calyx;  calyx  broadly  tubular,  1.5  cm.  long;  pubescent  with  rather  scanty  si)reading 
hairs;  lower  lobe  linear;  lateral  ones  ovate,  acute;  upj)er  one  very  broad  and  obtuse; 
pods  not  seen. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  and  AValter  Hough  along  railroad  between  Tepeaca  and 
Santa  Rosa  in  the  State  and  south  of  the  city  of  Puebla,  June  27,  1899  (no.  4737). 

Resembling  somewhat  C  humifusoj  but  with  different  flowers,  more  glabrous 
leaflets,  etc.  This  species  is  named  for  my  friend,  Dr.  Walter  Hough,  who  accom- 
panied me  on  my  second  Mexican  journey. 

16.  Gologania  lemmoni  Gray,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  19:  74.  1883. 

Type  locality:  ** Arizona,  on  the  high  mesas  of  the  Chiricahui  Mountains,  1881, 
and  the  Huachuca,  1882;"  collected  by  Lemnion. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  still  unknown,  and  only  the  poils  produced  from 
imperfect  flowers  have  been  collected.  The  following  Mexican  specimens  have 
recently  come  to  hand : 

Chihuahua:  Between  Colonia  Garcia  and  Platts  Ranch,  below  Pacheco,  K.  W. 

Nelson,  August,  1899  (no.  6269). 
Durango:  On  road  between  San  Julian  and  Cerro  Prieto,  8epteml)er,  1898  ( no. 
4944). 

17.  Gologania  humifusa  Hemsl.  Diag.  PI.  Nov.  3:  47.  1880. 

Cologania  humifu4fn  is  based  upon  three  collections  from  widely  different  parts  of 
Mexico.  The  first  one  mentione<l,  Parry  <fc  Palmer's  no.  194,  would  naturally  l)e 
taken  as  the  type.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  nunil:)er  seems  to  cover  two  species. 
The  one  which  I  would  designate  as  the  type,  snpi)osing  the  Kew  specimen  agrees 
with  mine,  is  that  with  elongated  i>ods  an<l  leaflets  hairy  on  both  sides. 

The  second  specimen  mentioned,  Coulter's,  of  Real  del  Monte,  might  well  be 
C  obovata  from  the  same  locality.  The  third  specimen,  from  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
I  have  left  in  huynlfuHaj  although  it  differs  somewhat  in  imbescence  on  the  pods,  etc. 
Type  locality:  "Mexico:  in  regione  San  Luis  Pot  osi,  alt.  6,000-8,000  ped.  .  .  .  ;  Real 
del  Monte  ...  ;  in  convalle  Mexici." 
Specimens  examined: 

San  Luis  Potosi:  Near  San  Luis  Potosi,  Parry  <&  Palmer,  1878  (no.  194  in  part). 

Coulter;  Bourgeau  (no.  330). 
Federal  District:  Alx)ve  Santa  Fe,  C.  G.  Pringle,  Septeml)er,  1889  (no.  8270); 

near  same  locality,  J.  N.  Rose,  July  11,  1901  (no.  5358). 
Mexico:  Near  San  Maria,  J.  N.  Rose,  July  12  and  13,  1901  (No.  5462). 
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18.  Cologania  obovata  Schlecht.  Linnaea  12:  287.  1838. 

This  species  was  collected  by  C.  Ehrenberg  at  "Mineral  del  Monte,"  perhaps  bet- 
ter "Real  del  Monte." 

Mr.  Hemsley  thinks  this  must  be  a  variety  of  C  pulcheUa,  but  it  is  described  as 
procumbent.     I  have  seen  no  specimens. 

This  species  should  be  compared  with  C.  humifusa  Hemsl. 

19.  Colog'ania  hiimilis  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Delicate  herbs,  somewhat  branching  at  base,  nearly  erect,  8  to  12  cm.  high, 
retrorsely  pubescent;  petioles  2  to  3.5  cm.  long,  usually  longer  than  the  leaflets; 
leaflets  3,  elliptical  to  linear-oblong,  obtuse  or  acute,  appressed-pubescent  on  both 
sides,  paler  below,  more  or  less  articulates! ;  calyx  tube  6  mm.  long,  appressed- 
pubescent;  corolla  violet,  2  cm.  long;  pods  not  seen. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose,  high  up  on  the  Sierra  Madre,  near  Santa  Gertrudis, 
August  7,  1897  (nos.  2042,  type,  and  3426). 

20.  Cologania  nelsoni  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  climbing  vine,  9  to  24  dm.  long,  with  scattered  appressed  pubescence;  leaflets  3, 
elliptical,  acute,  2.5  to  5  cm.  long,  above  somewhat  shining  and  strongly  reticulated, 
beneath  pale  and  reticulated,  with  scattered  appressed  hairs  on  both  surfaces;  racemes 
axillary,  elongated,  longer  than  the  petioles,  Ijearing  3  to  5  pairs  of  flowers;  pedicels 
8  mm.  long;  bractlets  at  base  of  flower  short,  minute;  calyx  tube  8  to  10  mm.  long, 
bearing  scattered  appressed  hairs;  lower  lobe  lanceolate,  acuminate;  lateral  lol>es 
broadly  ovate,  acute;  upper  lobe  obtuse;  corolla  pale  violet,  2.5  to  2.8  cm.  long;  fruit 
not  seen. 

Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson  in  mountains  about  Yalalag,  Oaxaca,  altitude  1,800 
meters,  August  1,  1894  (no.  976). 

This  species  differs  from  C.  racemosa  in  the  thickness,  venation,  and  shape  of 
leaflets,  the  shape  of  the  calyx  lobes,  larger  flowers,  etc. 

21.  Colog^ania  racemosa  (Robinson)  Rose. 

C.  ptUchella  racemosa  Robinson,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  29:  315.  1894. 

A  climbing  vine  with  pubescence  dense  and  reflexed,  but  not  closely  appressed;  leaf- 
lets 3,  broadly  ovate,  2  to  5  cm.  long,  1 .5  to  4  cm.  broad,  generally  acute,  but  sometimes 
obtuse  or  even  retuse,  pubescent  on  both  surfaces,  not  strongly  reticulated  aVxn'e, 
green,  paler  beneath  and  somewhat  reticulated;  imperfect  flowers  (fertile)  in  pairs  in 
the  lower  axils,  nearly  sessile;  pods  linear,  flat,  3  cm.  long;  perfect  flowers  numer- 
ous, borne  in  elongated  racemes  10  to  15  cm.  long;  buds  acuminate;  calyx,  5  to  6  mm. 
long;  lol)es  narrow;  corolla  dark  purple,  18  to  20  mm.  long;  fruit  not  seen. 

Type  locality:  The  variety  was  based  upon  two  collections.  Dr.  E.  Palmer's  no. 
379  "Tequila,"  and  Mr.  Pringle's  no.  5164  "Guadalajara." 
Specimens  examined: 

Jalisco:  Only  Palmer's  and  Pringle's  plants  referred  to  in  original  description, 
of  which  duplicates  are  in  the  National  Herbarium. 

This  form  seems  specifically  distinct  from  C.  pulchella.  It  differs  in  having  its 
perfect  flowers  borne  in  elongated  axillary  racemes,  in  the  size  of  the  leaves,  in  the 
pubescence  of  the  calyx,  etc. 

22.  Cologania  biloba  (Lindl.)  Nicholson,  Diet.  Gard.  1:363.  1884-1889. 
Chjcine  hiloha  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  17:  pi.  1418.  1831. 

This  8i)ecies  was  described  from  specimens  which  flowere<l  in  England  in  1830. 
The  seed  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Mexico  by  Mr.  George  Ackermann  in 
1827. 

AVe  have  no  named  specimens  of  this  species.  Pringle's  no.  6432,  from  the  Pedre- 
gal,  near  the  City  of  Mexico,  must  be  near  it.  Bourgeau's  no.  774,  also  from  the 
Pedregal,  belongs  with  Mr.  Pringle's  plant.  The  latter  was  referred  by  Mr.  Hems- 
ley  to  C  pulchella. 
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RobiDSon's  C  pulchdla  nicemosa  has  a  Fiimilar  inflorescence,  but  different  pubes- 
cence. 

23.  €k)logania  grandiflora  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  tall,  climbing,  retrorsely  hairy;  leaflets  3,  ovate-oblong,  larjfe,  6  to  8  cm. 
long,  3  tD  3.5  cm.  wide,  rounde<l  or  truncate  at  base,  rounde<l  at  apex,  apiculate, 
appressed-pubescent  on  both  sides,  paler  beneath;  petioles  and  i)etiohile»  reddish- 
pubescent,  the  former  elongated  and  4  to  6  cm.  long;  flowers  4  to  10,  in  a  compact 
mceme,  shorter  than  the  petioles;  calyx  9  to  10  mm.  long,  pale  appres8e<l-pubescent; 
lower  lobe  of  sepal  longer  than  the  others;  corolla  purple,  2.5  cm.  long;  fruit  not 
seen. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle,  Federal  District,  Vall(\v  of  Mexico,  August,  lS9f)  (no. 
7264). 

Very  near  to  this  8])ecie8  are  two  specimens  of  Lucius  C\  Smith's  from  tlie  State 
of  Oaxaca  (noe.  97  and  98). 

This  species  resembles  what  I  liave  called  (\  hilohn  in  its  foliage,  but  is  very  differ- 
ent in  its  pubescence. 

24.  Cologania  capitata  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Platk  V. 
A  slender  vine;  leaves  small;  petioles  about  equal  to  the  leaflets;  stipules  ovate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  5  mm.  long;  leaflets  3,  linear  to  linear-oblong,  appressed-puWsccnt 
on  both  sides,  paler  beneath,  2  to  3.5  cm.  long,  rounded  at  apex,  nuicronate;  flowers 
in  a  compact  head  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  bracts  on  an  elongated  peduncle  as 
long  as  to  much  longer  than  the  i)etioles;  calyx  purplish  with  scattertMl  brownisih 
hairs,  the  tube  8  mm.  long;  corolla  purplish. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  near  the  top  of  the  Sierra  Madrc,  near  Santa  Teresa, 
August  13  (no.  3459,  tyx)e)  and  August  9  (no.  2445). 

Explanation  of  Plate  V.— Fig.  n.  plant;  h,  calyx;  c.  banner;  '/,  wing;  ».  kool;  /.  stamens;  g.  style. 
Figs.  a-€,  natural  size;  /an<l  //,  scale  of  2. 

26.  Cologania  hirta  (Mart.  &  Gal.)  Rose,  Contr.  Nat.  Herb.  3:  815.  1895. 

Galactia  hirta  Mart.  &  (Tal.  Bull.  A(»d.  Brux.  10^:  190.  1843. 

Type  locality:  **Cerro  de  San  Felipe,"  Oaxaca;  type  collected  by  Galcotti  fno. 
3204). 

Twining  12  dm.  high. 

Re-collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  under  oaks.  Sierra  de  San  FcUim*,  (Oaxaca,  altitude 
2,400  meters,  August  13,  1894  (no.  4793). 

DOUBTFUL,    UNCERTAIN,    OK    EXCLUDED    SPECIES. 

Galactia  purpurea  Mart,  ct  Gal.  Bull.  Acad.  Brux.  10*:  191.  1843. 

Type  locality:  **  Dans  les  Ima  de  Regla,  prOs  de  Real  del  ^lonte,  j\  <>0()  pie<ls."  Col- 
lected by  Galeotti  (no.  3346). 

This  is  referred  to  ('.  pnlchelfa  by  Mr.  Hemslcy.     The  inllorer^centre  is  raccnioj^e. 

To  C.  pulcheUa  Mr.  Hemsley  alfro  refers  P'.hrenberg's  plant,  likewise  from  Regla 
and  Mineral  del  Monte.  Khren]>erg's  i)lant  from  this  station  was  referred  by 
Schlechtendal  to  the  South  American  species  (\  tualifoVta, 

Cologania  broussonetii  (Balb.)  DC.  Pnxl.  2:237.  1825. 

Clitoria  hrousmnetil  Balbis,  Cat.  Taur.  2().  1S13. 

This  species  was  descril>ed  from  cultivated  specimens.     I  do  not  know  it. 

De  Candolle  says  the  native  country  is  unknown,  but  the  Kew  Index  refei*s  it  to 
Mexico. 

Gk>logrania  pulcheUa  H.  B.  K.  Nov.  (tcu.  &  Sp.  6:  413.  1823. 

Type  locality:  "Prope  Pa[t]zcuaro,"  ^lichoaciin;  tyijccollecte^l  by  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland. 

Although  more  material  in  her})aria  has  l)een  referred  to  this  sjvecies  than  to  any 
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other,  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  epecimens  which  I  am  disposed  to  refer  to  it.  Some 
Mexican  collector  should  visit  the  type  locality,  which  can  now  be  easily  reached, 
and  <)l)tain  a  supply  of  material. 

CologaniaP  afliiiis  Mart.  &  Gal.  Bull.  Acad.  Brux.  10»:  188.  1843. 

Collecte<l  by  Galeotti  (no.  3283)  in  oak  woods  near  "Mirador."  Not  since 
re|xjrte(l. 

Described  Ui?  climbing;  retrorsely  villous;  leaflets  ovate,  obtuse,  appressetl-pubescent, 
glaucescent  Ixineath;  flowers  axillar>',  some  fasciculate;  calyx  pilose. 

8ee  Seaton's  no.  326  and  Pringle's  no.  8603. 

Cologania  ovalifolia  H.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  6:  412  (royal  ed.  233).  1823. 

Thin  is  a  South  American  species  which  was  identified  with  a  Mexican  plant  by 
Schlechtendal  «  but  should  probably  be  excluded  from  the  Mexican  flora. 

Martia  mexicana  Zucc.  Abhandl.  Akad.  Muench.  1 :  339.  pis.  14^  15.  1832. 

Type  locality:  "In  imperii  Mexicani  regionibus  calidioribus;'*  tjpe  collected  by 
D.  keerl. 

I  have  not  l)een  able  to  make  out  this  species.  It  resembles  very  much  Watson's 
C.  martid,  as  well  as  specimens  from  the  valley  of  Mexico  which  I  have  referred  to 
C  itittrmt'dia. 

LIST  OF  THE  SPECIES  OF  HARPALYCE  WITH  TWO  NEW 

DESCBTPTIONS. 

The  genus' Harpalyce  is  very  similar  in  foliage,  habit,  and  pods  to 
Brongniartia  and  the  onl}-  reason  that  it  is  not  more  frequently 
misnamed  in  herbaria  is  that  it  has  not  often  been  collected.  It  is 
readily  distinguished,  however,  by  its  having  a  remarkable  two-lipped 
cah'x,  while  Brongniartia  has  a  nearly  regular  calj'x.  It  can  also  be 
readily  distinguished  from  Brongniartia  without  flowers  by  the  leaf- 
lets which  are  thickly  set  with  pellucid  dots. 

In  publishing  the  two  new  species  below  I  have  taken  occasion  to 
list  with  them  all  the  known,  I  might  better  sa}^  the  little-known, 
Mexican  species  with  the  hope  that  Mexican  collectors  may  furnish 
us  with  more  material. 

Harpalyce  mexicana  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  small  tree;  bark  of  old  wood  smooth,  densely  covered  with  small  pale  lenticels; 
young  woorl  covered  with  a  dense  white  pubescence;  rachis  very  pubescent;  leaflets 
11  to  15,  oblong,  3  to  6  cm.  long,  rounded  at  base,  obtu.se,  apiculate,  in  age  nearly 
gmooth,  ]>oneath  somewhat  pubescent,  thickish  and  reticulated;  fruit  oblong,  5  to  6 
cm.  long. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rojse,  west  of  Bolailos,  September  15  to  17,  1897  (no.  2944). 

Harpalyce  pringlei  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  low  shnib  8  to  18  dm.  high;  all  parts  very  pubescent  when  young;  leaves  1  to  2 
dm.  long;  stipules  minute,  caducous;  leaflets  7  to  11,  oblong,  2  to  4  cm.  long,  15  to 
20  mm.  l)road,  rounded  at  V)ase,  retu.se,  thickish,  strongly  veined,  alx)ve  nearly 
gla])rate,  l)eneath  (juite  pul>eseent  when  young,  becoming  glabrate  in  age,  with 
pellucid  dnts  as  in  the  genus;  flowers  in  dense  short  clusters;  sepals  densely  reddish- 
pul>es('eiit;  i)etals  bluish;  legume  glabrous,  oblong,  8  cm.  long,  2  to  2.5  cm.  broad. 

C(»lle(te<l  by  C.  G.  Pringle  on  the  sides  of  a  barranca  above  Cuernavaca,  Morelos, 
1S98  (no.  as27,  type),  and  at  the  same  station  by  J.  N.  Rose,  May,  1899  (no.  4392). 

^'Linna-ae:  286. 
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Harpalyce  arborescena  Gray,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  5:  178.  18()1. 

The  type  was  based  on  Erven Ijerg's  no.  18  from  "nearTantoyuca,"  in  northern 
Vera  Cruz.  Here,  also,  Dr.  (Jray  referred  T.  Coulter's  no.  556  from  Zimapan,  but  it 
is  doubtless  to  be  placed  elsewhere. 

Leaflets  3  or  4  pairs,  oblong,  3  to  5  cm.  long,  obtuse  or  hardly  retuse,  in  ajre  nearly 
glabrous  above;  calyx  densely  reddi8h-pul)e8cent.    Tyjie  in  herb.  Gray. 

Harpalyce  formosa  DC.  Prod.  2:  523.  182q. 

The  type  of  the  genus.  A  Mexican  species,  only  known  from  the  tracings  of 
Mocifio  &  Sess^. 

Harpalyce  hidalgrensis  Taub.  Bull.  Herb.  Bois.  3:  613.  1895. 
The  type  was  collected  by  Seler  (no.  658)  in  the  Stateof  "  Hidalgo,  prope  Huejutla." 
The  type  locality  of  this  species  is  very  near  that  of  //.  arhorcscens  GrAy,  with  which 

it  should  be  very  carefully  compared. 
The  plant  of  Coulter's  referred  to  //.  arftoremcetiy  may  belong  here.     The  leatiets 

are  6  pairs. 

Harpalyce  loeseneriana  Taub.  Bull.  Herl).  Bois.  3:  612.  1895. 

The  type  of  this  sjiecies  came  from  "proi)e  Mitla,"  State  of  Oaxaca,  and  was 
collected  by  Seler  (no.  59). 

Perhaps  here  should  l^e  placed  LuciuH  C.  Smithes  no.  45. 

Harpalyce  retusa  (Benth.)  Rose. 

Brongniariia  retuisa  Benth.  in  Hemsl.  Diag.  PI.  Nov.  1 :  8.  1878. 

Fruit  4  cm.  long,  18  mm.  broad  above  the  middle,  cuneate  at  base;  leaves  thinner 
and  pubescence  of  calyx  whiter  than  in  //.  arborescens. 

The  type  locality  of  this  species  was  f*aid  to  l>e  "Tula,**  but  there  are  three  i>laces 
in  Mexico  of  this  name,  one  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  another  in  Hidalgo,  an<l  a  third 
in  Tamaulipas.  It  undoubtedly  came  from  the  latter  State.  The  two  numl)ers  (nos. 
759  and  2179)  cited  by  Hemsley  are  in  the  Gray  Herbarium,  and  the  labels  state 
that  the  plants  were  collecte<^l  by  Berlandier  l)etween  Tula  and  Tampico,  therefore  in 
the  State  of  Tamaulipas.  Here  Pringle  collected  his  no.  7286  (1896),  which  agrees 
with  these  type  sheets  of  B.  retusa. 

GLUIAGOBAGHIS,  A  NEW  GENUS. 

dimacorachis  Hemsl.  &  Rose,  gen.  nov. 

Calyx  strongly  2-parted;  banner  orbicular;  keel  considerably  shorter  than  the 
wings,  obtuse;  stamens  in  2  clusters  of  5  each;  ovary  stipitate;  pod  oblong, 
obtuse,  2  to  4  seede<i,  not  at  all  jointed  or  constricted  between  the  seeds,  probably 
dehiscent 

Low,  wiry  shrul>s,  with  pinnate  leaves,  numerous  small  leaflets,  peltate,  striate 
stipules,  and  inflorescence  consisting  of  a  short  zigzag,  striate-bracted  raceme. 
Flowers  yellow,  bibracteate  at  base. 

Inflorescence  and  foliage  resembling  Aeschynoniene,  but  the  i)ods  very  different. 
It  should  probably  be  placed  between  that  genus  and  Herminiera. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  western  ^lexico. 

Type  species,  C.  mexicana, 

Climacorachis  mexicana,  Hemsl.  6i,  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Much  branched,  2  to  4  dm.  high,  glabrous  throughout  except  in  the  inflorescence; 
branches  slender  and  wiry;  leaflets  9  to  12  pairs,  lin(»ar,  4  to  5  mm.  long,  strongly  3- 
nerved below, mucronately  tipped ;  inflorescence 2  to 4  flowered;  i)ul>escence on  rachis, 
bracts,  bractlets,  jiedicel,  and  calyx  more  or  less  setose,  consisting  of  long  yellowish 
hairs,  with  shorter,  perhaps  viscid,  hairs  intermixed;  bractlets  ovate,  acute,  2  nnn.  long; 
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calyx  5  mm.  long;  the  upper  lobe  broad,  rounded  at  apex;  corolla  yellow,  streaked 
with  purple;  pods  5  to  10  mm.  long,  2  to  4  seeded. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  in  the  Sierra  Madre  west  of  Bolanos,  State  of  Jalisco,  Sep- 
tember 15  to  ir,  1897  (no.  2972). 

Climacor&cliis  fruticosa  Hemsl.  &  Rose,  sp.  no  v. 

Taller  and  more  frutescent  than  the  last;  branches  as  well  as  rachis  of  leaf  and 
inflorescence  pilose  and  with  shorter  glandular  hairs;  leaflets  usually  more  numerous 
than  in  the  last,  sometimes  20  pairs,  7  mm.  long,  the  venation  not  so  strong  and  more 
frequently  4-nerved ;  stipules  (not  seen)  caducous  or  deciduous;  inflorescence  strongly 
zigzag,  about  12-flowered;  bracts,  bractlets,  and  calyx  glabrous;  ovary  pubescent; 
pods  not  seen. 

Similar  to  C.  mexicana  but  more  shrubby,  with  more  numerous  flowers,  and  with 
a  different  distribution  of  the  pubescence. 

Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson  on  mountains  near  Talpa,  Jalisco,  altitude  1,320  to  1,500 
meters,  March  7,  1897  (no.  4038). 

BAMIBEZELLA,  A  NEW  GENT7S. 

Ramirezella,  gen.  no  v. 

Calyx  small,  campanulate,  colored;  calyx  teeth  5,  about  equal,  short,  obtuse  or 
rounded.  Corolla  large  and  showy,  purplish  and  white;  standard  orbicular  with 
scale-like  appendages  at  base;  wings  auriculate  on  the  upper  side;  keel  much  elon- 
gated, at  the  base  erect,  but  at  the  middle  bent  nearly  to  a  right  angle,  and  at  the  tip 
curve<i  inward.  Stamens  10,  diadelphous.  Style  bearded  near  the  end;  stigma 
oblique.  Pods  straight,  oblong  in  outline,  turgid,  dehiscing;  seeds  orbicular,  embed- 
ded in  a  white  spongy  mass  of  cells. 

Tall,  twining  woody  vines.  Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  3.  Inflorescence  a  dense 
axillary  raceme,  at  first  densely  imbricated  with  large  striate  bracts;  the  bractlets  at 
the  base  of  the  calyx  small,  ovate. 

A  very  remarkable  genus  belonging  to  the  Phaseoleae,  the  type  species  having 
been  described  as  a  Vigna.  From  this  genus  it  is  abundantly  distinct  in  its  habit, 
inflorescence,  calyx,  keel,  fruit,  etc.  In  this  opinion  Dr.  B.  L.  Robinson,  who 
described  it  as  a  new  Vigna,  acquiesces. 

This  genus  is  named  for  my  friend.  Dr.  Jos6  Ramirez,  of  the  Institute  Medico 
National  de  Mexico,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  natural  history  in  that  Republic, 
and  who  has  done  much  to  add  to  the  pleasure  and  success  of  my  varioos  Mexican 
expeditions. 

Four  species  are  here  described,  7?.  strobilophora  being  the  tyj:>e. 

Bamirezella  strobilophora  (Robinson)  Rose. 

Vigna  strobilophora  Robinson,  Proc.  Am.  Aci:d.  27;  167.  1892. 

A  twining,  woody-stemmed  vine  5  meters  or  more  high,  the  young  parts  covered 
with  a  fine  soft  pubescence;  leaflets  ovate,  acuminate,  apiculate,  about  8  cm.  long  by 
3  to  4  cm.  broad,  slightly  pubescent  above,  much  paler  and  densely  pubescent 
beneath;  pedun(;les  7  to  9  cm.  long;  fully  developed  racemes  6  to  8  cm.  long;  pods 
glabrous,  about  12  cm.  long. 

Collected  by  G.  G.  Pringle  in  a  barranca  near  Guadalajara,  September  12,  1891 
(no.  5163),  and  also  in  August,  1893  (no.  4503). 

Type  locality:  '*  Barranca  near  Guadalajara." 

Some  years  ago  this  was  figured  in  the  Garden  and  Forest  ^'  anrl  recommended  as 
possessing  cultural  value.     It  was  referred  to  as  follows; 

*^Vigna  atrohilophorn^  Robinson,  sp.  nov.  is  a  twining  vine  with  a  woody  stem 
al)out  an  inch  thick.     It  climbs  into  the  tops  of  shrubs  and  low  trees,  and  shows 

''April  18,  1894,  p.  153;  fig.  30,  p.  155. 
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abundant  flowers  which  rival  in  beauty  those  of  the  cultivate<l  Wij?taria.    Ttie  flow- 
ers are  purple  and  white  and  are  borne  in  dense  racemes  2  or  8  inches  long.'' 

Bamiresella  occidentalia  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Resembling  R.  ttrobUophora,  but  leaves  very  broadly  ovate,  nearly  glabrous  on  lx)th 
sides,  10  cm.  long,  7  to  8  cm.  broad;  inflorescence  very  slender,  3  to  4  <hn.  long,  the 
flowers  more  numerous,  somewhat  smaller;  po<ls  8  to  10  cm.  long,  glabrous. 

Collected  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer  near  Acai)ulco,  Mexico,  C)ctol>er,  1894,  March, 
1895  (no.  179). 

Bamirezella  pubesceiiB  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Resembling  H.  t^robil&phora^  but  with  thicker,  broader,  more  pulK^si'ent  leaflets, 
the  racemes  stouter,  calyx  somewhat  larger,  its  tul»e  i)ul>escent  without,  the  ovary 
densely  lanate,  pods  pubescent,  etc. 

Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson  on  road  l)etwt»cn  Tlapa  and  Tlaliscatilla,  (iuerrero, 
Decembers,  1894  (no.  2046). 

Ramirezella  glabrata  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  tall  vine,  stems  glabrous  or  early  glabrate;  leaflets  ovate,  with  slender  acumina- 
tion,  4  to  8  cm.  long,  very  thin,  nearly  glabrous  on  both  sides,  hardly  paler  l)eneath; 
peduncles  6  to  15  cm.  long;  racemes  becoming  12  to  15  cm.  long;  l)racts  glabrous 
except  on  the  margins,  simply  acute,  at  least  the  lower  ones;  jkkIs  (immature) 
glabrous,  with  a  long  apiculation  (10  to  15  mm.  long). 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  at  Bolaflos,  Jalisco,  August  25,  1897  (no.  2858,  type),  and 
on  road  between  Huejuqilla  and  Mes(juitec,  Jalisco,  August  25,  1897  (no.  25()2). 

Closely  resembling  H.  sfrohllophora,  but  more  glabrous  throughout,  with  thinner 
leaflets  and  blunter  bracts  and  with  long  a])icnlations  to  the  ]K)ds. 

A  NEW  SPECIES   OF   BKADBTJBYA  WITH  KEVTSION   OF   TWO 

NAMES. » 

Before  oflfering  for  publication  the  foUowinj^  description  and  new 
combinations  much  recent  material  and  all  the  de.scriptions  of  the 
Mexican  speciesof  Bradburva  have  been  passed  in  review  several  times. 
Upon  them  a  synopsis  of  the  Mexican  species  has  been  made,  })ut  it 
seems  best  for  seveml  reasons  not  to  present  it  at  this  time.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  species  is  still  meager,  their  number  being  mani- 
festly greatly  in  excess  of  what  has  been  supposed.  Our  conmionest, 
or  those  supposed  to  be  commonest,  have  not  been  well  defined  or 
restricted.  For  instance,  B.  vlrrfhuaua^  based  upon  plants  from 
Virginia,  has  been  reported  from  New  ♦lersey  southward  throughout 
tropical  America  to  Bolivia. 

B.  pitbescenif^  l)ased  on  material  from  a  high  mountain  valley  of 
central  Mexico,  has  })een  assigned  to  many  parts  of  tropical  ]\Iexico 
and  South  America. 

Bradburya  unifoliata  Rose,  s]>.  nov. 

A  delicate  vine,  3  to  9  dm.  long,  glabroun  or  nearly  ^o\  leaflets  single,  linear  to 
oblong  or  even  orbicular,  2  tr>  9  em.  long,  3  to  VI  mm.  broad,  obtuse,  with  or  with- 
out a  short  apiculation,  rounded  at  bas<»,  strongly  reticulated  on  lM)th  sides;  stipules 
ovate,  striate;  stii>els  linear;  petioles  S  to  12  mui.  long,  usually  2-flowered;  liracts 


«  Bradburya  Raf .  Fl.  Ludov.  104.  1H17. 

Ctnttiu^ema  Benth.  Ann.  Wien.  Mus.  2:  117.  183S. 
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broadly  ovate,  striate,  acute,  5  mm.  long;  pedicels  about  5  mm.  long;  calyx  tul^e 
broad,  2  mm.  high;  dorsal  lobe  2-parted  nearly  to  the  base,  linear,  4  mm.  long; 
the  three  ventral  lobes  narrow  and  longer  than  the  dorsal  ones;  banner  broad,  12 
mm.  long,  "dull  lilac,"  slightly  pubescent  without;  pods  linear,  5  to  6  cm.  long 
including  the  long  apiculation  (1  cm.  long) ,  glabrous. 
Specimens  examined: 

Chiapas:  Between  San  Richardo  and  Ocozucuantla,  altitude  780  to  990  meters, 
E.  W.  Nelson,  August  18,  1895   (no.  2977),  and  table- land  about  Ocuslapa, 
altitude  1,020  to  1,140  meters,  E.  W.  Nelson,  August  21,  1895  (no.  2996). 
This  species  is  very  unlike  any  of  the  Mexican  species  heretofore  described. 

Bradbury  a  sag'ittata  ( Humb.  &  Bonpl. )  Rose. 

Glycine  sagittata  Humb.  &  Bonpl.  in  Willd.  Enum.  Hort.  Berol.  757.  1809. 
Rudolphia  dubia  H.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  6:  432.  pi  691.  1823. 
Cenlrosema  hastaium  Benth.  Ann.  AVien.  Mus.  2:  120.  1838. 
Centrosenia  dubium  Hemsl.  Biol.  Centr.  Am.  1:  294.  1880. 
Mexican  specimens  examined: 

Colima:  Near  Manzanillo,  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  March,  1891  (no.  1365). 
Guerrero:  Near  Acipulco,  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  1894-95  (no.  620). 

Bradbiirya  schiedeana  (Schlecht.)  Rose. 

Clitoria  schiedeana  Schlecht.  Linnaea  12:  284.  1838. 
Type  locality:  "In  dumetis  pr.  Jalapam"  and  "Hacienda  de  Laguna." 
This  species  has  heretofore  been  known  only  from  the  material  collected  by  Schiede 
more  than  seventy-five  years  ago.  •  In  1830  it  was  referred  to  Clitoria  without  specific 
name,  but  in  1838  it  was  named  and  described  as  C.  schiedeana.     Up  to  this  time, 
however,  Centrosema  (now  Bradburya)  had  been  passing  as  a  section  of  Clitoria.    In 
August,  1901,  the  writer  visited  Jalapa,  Mexico,  the  type  locality  of  this  species,  where 
he  found  it  growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  thickets  and  hedges  in  all  directions 
from  the  town.    It  is  a  vigorous-growing  vine,  suggestive  in  its  habit,  foliage,  and  large 
flowers  of  Canavalia,  one  species  of  which  is  often  associated  with  it. 
Specimens  examined: 

Vera  Cruz:  Near  Jalapa,  J.  N.  Rose,  August  13,  1901  (no.  6118). 

NEW  SPECIES  OF  SEVERAL  GENERA. 

Cracca  submontana  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Probably  tall  plant;  branches  densely  reddish-pubescent;  leaflets  6  to  8  pairs, 
oblong  to  lanceolate,  2  to  6.cm.  long,  acute,  glabrous  and  somewhat  shining  above, 
densely  reddish  or  silvery  pubescent  beneath;  racemes  axillary  or  terminal,  elon- 
gated, 2  to  3  dm.  long,  many-flowered;  calyx  densely  reddish-pubescent,  the  lower 
lol^e  linear,  the  lateral  lobes  shorter,  ovate;  banner  very  broad,  2.5  cm.  long;  young 
pods  pubescent. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  between  Pedro  Paulo  and  San  Blascito,  Tepic,  August  4, 
1897  (no.  3336). 

Grotalaria  tenuissima  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Perennials,  much  branched,  3  to  4  dm.  high,  somewhat  pubescent;  leaflets  3,  very 
narrow,  elongated,  3  to  10  cm.  long,  3  to  5  mm.  broad,  pubescent  beneath;  stipules 
minute;  racemes  elongated,  2  cm.  long,  naked  below;  pedicels  6  mm.  long;  bractlets 
small,  short;  bractlet^i  minute;  calyx  8  mm.  long,  the  lobes  narrow  and  acute;  ban- 
ner 10  mm.  long,  broad;  wings  5  mm.  long,  narrow;  keel  considerably  exceeding  the 
wings,  strongly  beaked;  pods  (immature)  pu})escent. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  between  Pedro  Paulo  and  San  Blascito,  Tepic,  August  4, 
1897  (no.  1981). 

Very  similar  to  C  filifolia  in  form  of  leaflets,  but  certainly  a  perennial,  with  larger 
and  more  numerous  flowers,  etc. 


Crot*lahia  viminalis  Rose. 
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Crotalaria  vixninallB  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Plate  VI. 

A  tall  shrub,  1.8  to  3  meters  high  with  long  pendant  branches  giving  the  habit  of 
a  weeping  willow,  covered  with  white  soft  somewhat  spreading  pubescence;  leaflets 
3,  oblong,  rounded  or  somewhat  narrowed  at  base,  obtuse,  glabrous  or  nearly  so 
above,  soft  silky  pubescent  beneath,  2  to  4  cm.  long;  stipules  minute;  racemes 
elongated  and  hanging,  3  to  10  dm.  long,  naked  toward  the  base,  many-flowered; 
bracts  subtending  flowers  linear;  pedicels  5  to  6  mm.  long;  calyx  1  cm.  long,  the 
tube  short,  the  lobes  acuminate,  silky;  banner  broad,  about  15  mm.  long;  keel  about 
2  mm.  long,  bent  at  the  middle  nearly  at  right  angles,  ciliate  on  the  upper  and 
lower  margins;  wings  much  shorter;  stamens  glabrous;  style  slender,  hairy  l)elow, 
glabrous  near  the  middle,  hairy  on  one  side  above;  pods  3  cm.  long,  silky. 

A  common  plant  on  the  exposed  lava  beds  near  Cuernavaca,  altitude  1,600  meters. 
The  long  pendent  branches  waving  made  it  a  most  striking  i)lant. 

Ck)llected  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  at  Cuernavaca,  Septeml:)er,  189(5  (no.  6557),  and 
same  locality  by  J.  N.  Rose,  May,  1899  (no.  4341,  type). 

The  writer  first  took  this  species  for  the  C.  eriomrpa  Bentham,  but  he  has  since 
collected,  perhaps  at  the  very  type  locality,  the  latter  species.  C.  eriocarpa  comes 
from  a  totally  different  floral  zone,  has  short  racemes  and  a  yellowish  pubescence,  etc. 

Explanation  of  Plate  VI.— Fig.  a,  branch;  b,  calyx;  c,  banner;  d,  keel;  e,  wing.  Fig.  a,  scale 
of  f .  &.  c,  d  ande,  natural  size. 

Indigofera  platycarpa  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Plate  Vll. 

A  shrub  3  to  5  m.  high,  much -branched;  branches  whitish-pubescent  or  in  the 

younger  parts  reddish;  leaflets  mostly  17  to  21,  opposite,  petiolulate,  oblong  to  obovate, 

rounded  at  base,  rounded  or  retu.se  at  apex  and  with  a  very  decided  apiculation, 

appressed-pubescent  on  both  sides,  4  to  8  mm.  long;  racemes  axillary,  nmch  shorter 

than  the  leaves,  few-flowered;  calyx  very  small  (1  mm.  high)  oup-shape<l;  corolla 

7  mm.  long,  rusty-pubescent;  pod  broad  for  the  genus,  flat,  2  to  3  cm.  long,  slightly 

pubescent;  seeds  few. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  on  mountains  above  Iguala,  (Tuerrero,  October  6,  1900 
(no.  8399). 

This  species  is  characterized  by  its  very  broad  pods. 

Explanation  of  Plats  VIL— Fig.  a.  branch,  b,  calyx,  c.  banner;  d,  keel:  e,  stamen.s;  /,  style. 
Fig.  a,  natural  size:  6,  scale  of  4.  c,  d,  e,  and/,  scale  of  2. 

LupinuB  submontanus  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Plate  Vlll. 

Rather  low  plants,  3  to  6  dm.  high,  somewhat  branching,  glab/ate  IhjIow;  leaflets 
4  to  8,  mostly  7  or  8,  narrowly  oblanceolate,  3  to  4  cm.  long,  o]>tu.«e,  glabrous, 
slightly  hairy  beneath,  longer  than  the  slender  petiole;  stipules  small,  united  for 
half  their  length  to  the  petiole,  free  tips  setaceous;  bracts  linear,  5  to  6  mm.  long; 
flowers  small,  in  a  short  (1  dm.  long  in  typo  si)ecimen)  raceme,  spike-like,  i)e(licels 
1  mm.  long  canescently  pubescent  as  are  al.><o  rachis  and  calyx;  calyx  2-lipj)e{l;  lower 
lip  5  mm.  long,  twice  as  long  as  upper,  obtuse,  perhaps  sometimes  3-toothed;  upj)er 
lip  strongly  2-toothed:  keel  ciliate;  fruit  not  seen. 

Collected  by  C.  Ct.  Pringle  on  Mount  Orizaba,  August  26,  1901  (no.  8544),  and  by 
J.  N.  Rose  and  Robert  Hay,  same  date  and  place  (no.  5673,  type). 

This  species  is  quite  unlike  any  other  known  Mexican  sihtics.  In  the  toothing  of 
the  lower  lip  it  answers  to  the  little  known  L.  mrj-icftiuis^  hut  in  other  respects  differs. 
Of  the  three  or  four  species  which  have  been  reported  from  Mount  Orizaba  it  seems 
quite  distinct  It  might  be  suspected  to  he  L.  (jhibratttH  Mart.  &  Gal.  from  near  the 
same  station,  but  it  certainly  does  not  answer  the  description  of  that  species. 

Explanation  op  Plate  Vlli.— Figs,  a  an<l  </.  Howoring  and  fruiting  bmnches;  b,  upper  calyx  lobe; 
c.  lower  calyx  lobe.    Figs  a  and  d,  natural  size,  b  and  v  scale  of  3. 
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Nissolia  montana  Rose,  sp.  nov.^ 

Stems  climbing,  puberulent;  leaflets  5,  orbicular  to  oblong,  rounded  at  both  ends, 
with  slender  apiculation,  2  to  4  cm.  long,  glabrous  except  in  very  young  leaves;  flow- 
ers numerous  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  yellow  or  greenish;  calyx  glabrous,  3  to  4 
mm.  long,  rather  broad,  glabrous  without,  green;  tube  truncate  between  the  linear 
sepals  (shorter  than  the  tube) ;  corolla  pubescent  without,  10  mm.  long;  immature 
pods  acutish,  pubescent. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  on  mountains  near  Iguala,  Guerrero,  October  24,  1900, 
(no.  9259). 

This  species  is  perhaps  nearest  N.  multiflora  Rose,  but  has  different  pubescence, 
larger  and  differently  shaped  leaflets,  calyx,  fruit,  etc. 

Phaseolus  (Drepanosporon)  oaxacanus  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Plate  IX. 

A  slender  vine,  glabrous  or  nearly  so;  stipules  ovate,  obtusish,  striate;  petioles 
slender;  leaflets  triangular,  acute  and  apiculate,  nearly  truncate  at  base,  thin,  dark 
green  above;  petioles  hairy;  stipels  acute;  flowering  peduncles  1.2  to  1.5  dm.  long, 
much  longer  than  the  leaves;  bracts  ovate,  acuminate  and  acute,  either  with  a  lat- 
eral tooth  on  either  side  or  3-lobed;  flowering  pedicels  slender,  4  to  6  mm.  long; 
bracts  at  base  of  calyx  minute;  calyx  tube  2  mm.  high,  rather  broad,  glabrous  or 
nearly  so  without;  3  lower  lobes  nearly  equal,  obtuse,  small;  upper  lobe  truncate; 
corolla  purple  (?),  6  mm.  long. 

Collected  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  on  the  Sierra  de  San  Filipe,  altitude  2,550  meters, 
August  24,  1894  (no.  5814a). 

Explanation  of  Plate  IX. — Fig.  a,  plant;  b,  calyx;  c,  banner;  d,  wing,  e,  keel;  /,  stamens;  (7,  style. 
Fig.  a,  natural  size;  the  others,  scale  of  2. 

Phaseolus  (Macroptiliuin)  pedatus  Rose  sp.  nov.  Plate  X. 

Stems  2  to  4  dm.  long  (?),  from  small  oblong  tubers  (2  cm.  long),  slender  and  creep- 
ing, with  spreading  pubescence;  leaflets  3,  the  lateral  ones  deeply  parted,  giving  the 
leaf  the  appearance  of  having  5  linear  leaflets,  glabrous  or  with  short  appressed  hairs 
above,  the  margins  involute,  midnerve  prominent  beneath  and  hairy;  raceme  includ- 
ing the  peduncle  filiform  and  elongated,  1  dm.  or  less  long,  few-flowered;  flowers  in 
pairs,  subsessile;  bractlets  at  base  of  calyx  minute;  sepals  5,  nearly  equal,  ovate, 
acuminate,  shorter  than  the  calyx  tube  (1.5  uim.  long),  ciliate;  corolla  purj^lish; 
wings  erect,  much  longer  than  the  keel  and  banner,  8  to  9  mm.  long,  tapering  at  Ijase 
into  an  elongated  filiform  claw;  banner  nearly  obicular,  5  mm.  in  diameter;  keel 
forming  a  single  coil;  free  stamen  thickened  above  the  base;  style  flattened,  hairy 
below  the  stigma;  stigma  capitate;  disk  at  base  of  pistil  toothed;  ovary  1  or  2  ovuled; 
immature  pods  short,  densely  sericeous,  1  to  2  seeded. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle,  on  damp  sandy  soil,  Iguala,  Guerrero,  altitude  720 
meters;  October  25,  1900  (no.  8367). 

This  species,  while  clearly  belonging  to  the  section  Macroptihum,  is  very  unlike 
any  species  which  I  am  familiar  with. 

ExPLAN.\TioN  OF  PLATE  X.— Fig.  a,  plant;  b,  calyx;  c,  banner,  d,  wing;  e,  keel,  /and  g,  stamens; 
h,  ovary.  1,  seed.    Fig.  a,  natural  size;  6,  scale  of  4;  c  and  d,  scale  of  2,  e-i,  scale  of  4. 

Khynchosia  australis  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  climbing;  leaflets  3,  ovate- lanceolate,  acuminate  and  acute,  sometimes  7  to 
10  cm.  long,  thinnish  in  texture;  racemes  much  longer  than  the  leaves,  15  to  20  cm. 
long;  corolla  yellowish;  calyx  14  to  15  mm.  long;  sepals  slender,  nearly  equal;  fruit 
not  seen. 

Collecteil  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  in  a  mountain  canyon  near  Cuemavaca,  Morelos, 
February  15,  1899  (No.  786:^). 

A  si)ecie8  near  R.  niacrocarpa  Benth.,  but  with  thinner,  less  pubescent,  and  more 
acuminate  leaflets,  larger  calyx,  etc. 


«Fora  synoptical  treatment  of  the  Mexican  species  of  Nissolia,  see  Rose,  Contr. 
Nat.  Herb.  vol.  5,  p.  157. 


Phaseolus  oaxacanus  Rose. 


Kith  1^x4*  iK^"^ 


CoLuBRiNA  MEQACARpA  Rose. 
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MALPIGHIACEAE. 

NEW  SPECIES  OF  THKEE  GENERA. 

Aspicarpa  lanata  Rose,  sp.  no  v.  Figuke  11. 

Stems  nearly  simple,  erect  or  somewhat  spreading,  1  to  7  dm.  high;  young 
branches  densely  pubescent;  leaves  in  verticels  of  three  or  opposite,  broadly  to  nar- 
rowly oblong,  apiculate,  appressed-pubescent  above,  densely  white-lanate  beneath, 
short-petioled,  3  to  6  cm.  long;  calyx  bearing  eight  glands;  petals  yellow,  6  mm. 
long;  stamens  5,  3  fertile;  style  solitary;  ovaries  3,  1  to  3  maturing  into  3-augled 
pyramidal  nutlets,  6  mm.  long,  the  inner  face  angled  above. 
Specimens  examined: 

Jalisco:   Near   Guadalajara,   Palmer,    1886  (no. 

153),  and  Pringle,  1893  (no.  4222,  type). 
Durango:  Near  Huasemote,  J.  N.  Rose,  August 

13,  1897  (no.  2214),  and  August  15  (nos. 

3493  and  3501). 

Mr.  Watson  referred  Palmer's  plant  to  Gaudichau-  fig.ii.— Fruit oi  As2)icarpa  lanata. 
dia  mollis  Benth.  and  states  that  in  respect  to  flowers 

and  foliage  it  is  identical  with  Hartweg's  specimens.  The  fruit,  however,  is  not 
that  of  Gaudichaudia,  but  rather  that  of  Aspicarpa,  with  which  it  well  agrees. 
Bentham's  type  (Hartweg's  No.  14),  a  specimen  of  which  is  now  in  the  Gray 
Herbarium,  came  from  Zacatecas.  This  I  have  examined,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  a  totally  different  species. 

Gaudichaudia  subverticillata  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  simple  or  somewhat  branched,  5  to  8  dm.  high,  erect  or  nearly  so,  densely 
covered  with  a  coarse  appressed  or  spreading  pubescence;  leaves  opposite  or  in  ver- 
ticels of  3,  oblong,  5  to  10  cm.  long,  1  to  3  cm.  wide,  apiculate,  subsessile,  rough- 
pubescent  on  both  sides;  inflorescence  terminal,  either  strict  or  forming  an  open 
panicle;  flowers  usually  in  dense  verticil  late  clusters;  pedicels  slender;  calyx  bearing 
7  to  9  glands,  5-lobed;  sepals  3  mm.  long,  oblong,  obtuse,  petals  5,  6  to  7  mm.  long, 
yellow,  with  lacerate  margin;  stamens  5,  all  perfect;  styles  3;  samane  3,  eat^h  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin  marginal  wing,  10  to  12  mm.  in  diameter,  hardly  if  at  all  winged 
on  the  back,  more  or  less  pubescent. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  on  the  road  betwer»n  Iluejuquilla  and  Mesquitec,  Jalisco, 
August  25,  1897  (no.  2558,  type),  in  the  same  State  near  San  Juan  Gapistrano,  August 
?3  (no.  2501)   and  near  Huasemote,  August  15  (no.  3492). 

This  species  differs  from  all  the  other  Gaudichaudia  species  in  having  three  styles. 
The  stamens  are  also  all  jjerfect.  The  fruit,  however,  is  so  clearly  of  this  genus 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  it  as  above. 

Hiraea  parviflora  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Shrub,  15  to  24  dm.  high;  young  branches  densely  tomentose,  the  older  brownish, 
becoming  glabrate;  leaves  small,  less  than  2.5  cm.  long,  oblong,  acute,  rounded 
at  base,  densely  tomentose  on  both  sides,  shortly  petiolate;  umbels  2-flowered,  short- 
peduncled;  pedicels  slender,  12  mm.  long,  bibracteate  some  distance  below  the 
middle;  calyx  villose,  8-glandular;  petals  glabrous,  orbicular,  small,  4  mm.  long, 
tapering  at  base  into  a  slender  claw,  violet;  stamens  10,  glabrous,  free  nearly  to  the 
base;  samarse  3,  villose,  14  mm.  in  diameter,  the  lateral  wings  giving  a  circular 
outline;  dorsal  wing  very  small. 

Collected  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringie  on  dry  hills  near  Tehuacan,  altitude  1,650  meters, 
November  27,  1895  (no.  6274). 

18104r-03 i 
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MEUACEAE. 

A  NEW  TBICHILIA. 

Trichilia  pringlei  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  shrub,  4  to  9  meters  high;  branches  gray,  at  first  a  little  pubescent;  leaves  2  to 
3  dm.  long;  leaflets  about  7  pairs,  at  first  densely  whitish-pubescent  on  both  sides, 
in  age  much  less  pubescent,  lanceolate,  2  to  7  cm.  long,  acuminate,  but  with  obtuse 
apex,  strongly  oblique  at  base,  entire;  flowers  in  numerous  panicles,  clustered  at  the 
top,  much  shorter  than  the  leaves;  calyx  5-lobed;  sepals  obtuse,  the  margins  ciliate, 
otherwise  glabrous;  petals  5,  oblong,  8  to  10  mm.  long,  obtuse,  glabrous;  stamens  9, 
united  nearly  to  the  middle,  nearly  glabrous;  style  glabrous;  ovary  densely  pubes- 
cent, 3  or  4  celled;  cells  2-ovuled,  one  ovule  above  the  other;  capsule,  globular,  15 
mm.  in  diameter,  densely  reddish-pubescent. 

Collected  near  Cuemavaca,  Morelos,  on  lava  beds  by  C.  G.  Pringle,  July  24,  1896 
(no.  6394,  type),  and  on  the  side  of  a  barranca  by  J.  N.  Rose,  May,  1899  (no.  4433). 

This  species  does  not  belong  to  any  of  DeCandolle's  sections,  for  it  has  the  ovules 
of  the  moUw  section  and  the  petals  of  the  rubra  section. 

EHAMHACEAE. 
A  NEW  COLUBBINA. 

Colubrina  megacarpa  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Plate  XI. 

Low  shrubs,  10  to  15  dm.  high;  young  branches  rusty-pubescent,  becoming  gla- 
brate;  leaves  attenuate,  on  the  sterile  branches  much  lai^ger,  orbicular  to  oblong,  4  to 
7  cm.  long,  2  to  6  cm.  broad,  rounded  at  base  and  apex,  crenately  toothed,  somewhat 
pubescent  above,  densely  lanate-pubescent  beneath,  3  to  5  nerved  at  base;  j^tioles 
very  short  (3  to  10  mm.  long);  flowers  not  seen,  but  evidently  borne  in  small  clus- 
ters on  short  peduncles;  pedicels  5  mm.  long;  fruit  pendent,  very  large  for  the  genus, 
1  cm.  in  diameter,  at  first  fleshy,  but  becoming  dry,  dehiscing  as  in  the  genus;  seeds 
brown,  flattened,  6  mm.  long. 

Collected  by  C  G.  Pringle  near  Tehuacan,  Puebla  (no.  6761),  and  at  the  same 
locality  by  J.  N.  Rose,  August  1  and  2,  1901  (no.  5852,  type). 

Explanation  of  Plate  XI.— Figs,  a  and  5,  leafy  and  fruiting  branches,  natural  dee. 

NEW  SPECIES  OF  BHAMNTTS. 

The  following  new  species  of  Khamnus  are  presented  only  after  the 

most  careful  stud}^  of  the  descriptions  and  specimens  of  the  Mexican 

species  of  this  genus.     The  National  Herbarium  contains  nearl}'  all 

the  reported  species,  but  the  number  of  specimens  of  each  is  limited 

to  one  or  two  sheets  and  therefore  either  flowers  or  fruit  are  often 

lacking.     For  this  reason,  in  part,  it  is  not  pmcticable  to  publish  a 

revision  at  this  time.      Another  reason  is  that  the  generic  position  of 

several  of  the  old  species  is  in  doubt,  and  therefore  the  types  themselves 

should  be  restudied  or  fresh  material  should  be  collected  from  the  type 

localitv. 

Bhainnus  nelsoni  Hose,  sp.  nov. 

Shrub  12  to  24  cm.  high;  branches  aretidish  brown;  leaves  narrowly  oblong,  5  to 
7  cm.  long,  finely  serrate,  glabrous  above,  somewhat  tomentose  beneath;  flowers  not 
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seen;  fruits  2  or  3  in  the  axils  on  short  peduncles,  4  to  6  mm.  long,  obovate  in  out- 
line, 3-celled. 

Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson,  between  San  Cristobal  and  Teopisca,  Chiapas,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1895  (no.  3460). 

BhamniiB  obliqua  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  small  tree;  branches  long  and  slender  with  black  bark;  young  branches, 
petioles,  pedicels,  stipules,  and  buds  densely  pubescent,  usually  with  brownish 
spreading  hairs;  leaves  lanceolate,  4  to  6  cm.  long,  shortly  acuminate,  rounded  or 
somewhat  narrowed  at  base,  often  oblique,  dark  green  above,  paler  beneath,  glabrous 
on  both  sides  except  along  the  midvein,  the  margin  bluntly  toothed;  flowers  in  axils, 
probably  few  together;  fruits  (immature)  one  or  two,  rarely  three,  glabrous,  globular; 
pedicels  3  to  5  mm.  long. 

On  the  Sacred  Hill  at  Amacamaca,  State  of  Mexico,  collected  by  J.  N.  Rose,  July 
16,  1901  (no.  5498). 

Somewhat  resembling  R.  serrata,  but  with  darker  green  leaves,  different  pubes- 
cence, stipules,  serrations,  etc. 

Bhamnus  revoluta  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Young  branches  somewhat  tomentose;  leaves  oblong,  5  to  7  cm.  long,  2  to  3  cm. 
broad,  obtuse  at  apex,  generally  rounded  at  base,  finely  serrate,  the  margin  some- 
what revolute,  nearly  glabrous  above,  at  first  almost  tomentose,  but  in  age  the 
pubescence  more  scattered;  umbels  subsessile  or  distinctly  peduncled,  6  to  8  flowered; 
pedicels  4  to  6  mm.  long;  calyx  3  mm.  long,  only  slightly  pubescent;  petals  small, 
broad,  strongly  retuse  at  apex;  fruit  not  seen. 

Collected  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  in  the  Sierra  Madre  near  Monterey,  Mexico,  May 
29,  1889  (no.  2539). 

Bhamnus  pringlei  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  shrub  9  to  18  dm.  high;  young  branches,  foliage,  peduncles  (peilicels),  etc., 
tomentose;  leaves  broadly  oblong,  2  cm.  long,  obtuse  or  even  retuse  at  apvex,  thin, 
rounded  at  base,  serrate,  on  very  short  petioles;  umbel  sessile,  few-flowered;  pe<li- 
cels  6  mm.  long;  calyx  small,  villous;  petals  broad,  strongly  emarginate. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  near  Oaxaoa,  Mexico,  1894  (no.  4662). 

This  species  is  nearest  R.  palnieriy  but  has  much  smaller,  thinner,  and  less  tomen- 
tose leaves,  different  petals,  etc. 

Bhamnus  discolor  (Donnell-Smith)  Rose. 

Rhamnus  caftreaefoila  disrolnr  Donnell-Smith,  Bot.  Gaz.  20:  200.  1893. 

This  is  a  good  species  differing  from  A'.  capreaefoVm  in  its  pubescence,  larger  and 
paler  leaves,  usually  jwduncled  umbels,  etc. 

Type  locality  "Coban,"  Guatemala. 

VITACEAE. 

A  NEW  AMPELOPSIS. 

Ampelopsis  mexicana  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  high-climbing  vine;  branches  long  and  slender,  mure  or  less  brownish,  glabrous 
and  somewhat  glauc<^us;  tendrils  branched;  leaves  2  or  3  ternate;  leaflets  ovate,  3  to 
5  cm.  long,  rounded  (»r  somewhat  cuneate  at  base,  shortly  acuminate,  serrate,  some- 
what pubescent;  peduncles  slender;  secondary  branches  spreading,  often  nearly  at 
right  angles;  calyx  very  small;  petals  5  (?),  spreading,  less  than  2  mm.  lonjx;  style 
slender,  short;  fruit  white,  more  or  less  inflated,  l)ecoming  dry  in  age,  2  or  3  seeded; 
seed  broader  than  long. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  near  Acaponeta,  Tepic,  June  23,  1897  (no.  1455,  type), 
and  near  Rosario,  Sinaloa,  July  8  (no.  1579). 
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This  species  comes  nearer  the  United  States  species,  A.  hiphmatu.%  than  any  other 
I  have  seen,  but  has  very  different  foHage.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  representa- 
tive of  this  genus  in  Mexico. 

THEACEAE. 
NEW  SPECIES  OF  SATJIIAUJA. 

Saurauja  pauciflora  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  low  shrub;  branches,  leaves,  peduncles,  calyx,  etc.,  covered  with  coarse,  stiff, 
reddish  hairs;  leaves  short-pet ioled,  rounded  at  base,  acuminate,  sharply  serrate, 
hairy  above  and  on  the  midrib  and  veins  below,  also  somewhat  stellate  beneath,  10 
to  16  cm.  long,  2  to  5  cm.  broad;  peduncles  elongated,  few-flowered;  sepals  orbicular, 
the  inner  ones  less  setose;  corolla  white. 

Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson  near  San  Cristobal,  Chiapas,  altitude  2,100  to  2,640 
meters,  September  18,  1895  (no.  3206). 

Saurauja  nelson!  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Shrub;  branches  covered  with  coarse  reddish  hairs;  leaves  oblong,  rounded  at 
base  and  at  apex,  scabrous  above,  soft  velvety-stellate  beneath,  1  to  2  dm.  long,  7  to  8 
cm.  broad,  margin  wavy,  minutely  toothed;  inflorescence  elongated,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  leaves;  sepals  orbicular,  6  mm.  in  diameter,  covered  with  short  paleaceous  hairs; 
petals  orbicular,  **pink,"  10  mm.  in  diameter. 

Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson,  near  Totontepec,  Oaxaca,  altitude  1,122  to  1,670  meters, 
July  15  to  28,  1894  (no.  800). 

Saurauja  pringlei  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Plate  XII. 

A  small  tree  or  shrub  18  to  30  dm.  high;  branches  covered  with  appressed  scaly 
hairs;  leaves  oblanceolate,  wedge-shaped  at  base,  abruptly  acuminate,  sharply  ser- 
rate, roughly  pubescent  above,  densely  white-stellate  beneath,  7  to  25  cm.  long,  2  to 
7  cm.  broad;  inflorescence  much  shorter  than  the  leaves,  open;  sepals  at  first  some- 
what stellate,  but  becoming  glabrate  except  the  ciliate  margin,  two  of  them  much 
constricted  near  the  base,  all  rounded  at  the  ai)ex;  petals  white. 
Specimens  examined: 

Oaxaca:  Sierra  San  Felipe,  altitude  2,550  meters,  C.  G.  Pringle  June,  1894  (no. 

4668,  type) ;   west  slope  of  Zempoaltepec,  altitude  2,210  to  2,400  meters, 

E.  W.  Nelson,  July  5  to  13,  1894  (no.  606). 

Explanation  ok  Plate  XII.— Fig.  a,  branch;  ^,  calyx;  r,  petal  and  ptamens.    Fig.  a,  Bcale  of  4; 
b  and  c,  scAle  of  2. 

Saurauja  reticulata  Hose,  sp.  nov. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree;  branches  scurfy-pubescent,  somewhat  pilose  at  the  nodes; 
leaves  short-petioled,  oblong  or  oblanceolate,  rounded  at  the  ajiex,  when  mature 
nearly  glabrous  except  for  patches  of  wool  in  the  axils  of  veins,  1  to  2.5  dm.  long,  5 
to  10  cm.  broad,  finely  serrate,  the  teeth  tipped  with  a  deciduous  bristle,  strongly 
reticulate  lx?neath;  ]>eduncles  elongated;  sepals  orbicular,  covered  with  small  palea- 
ceous hairs,  ciliate  on  the  margin;  petals  white. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  near  Cuernavaca,  February  15,  1899  (no.  7862). 

This  Kjx'cies  is  nearest  «^.  serratGy  but  has  different  leaves,  is  pubescent  on  the  sepals, 
grows  at  a  much  higher  altitude,  etc. 
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COENACEAE. 

THE  hexican  species  of  cobntjs. 

Hemsley  cites  five  species  of  Cornus  from  Mexico.  Of  these  the 
two  United  States  species,  Jlorlda  and  i<fricta,  are  probably  to  be 
excluded.  61  exceha  and  C,  titluveih^iif  are  verv  similar  to  each  other 
and  difficult  to  distinguish.  Cornus  dUr/jIf/ra  embraces  two  species, 
one  with  leaves  verv  pale  beneath  and  with  appressed  hairs,  answering 
to  C,  grandis^  and  a  second  with  woolly  pubescence,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  C,  dlscifl</ra,  I  have  also  distinguished  below  a  beautiful 
species  of  the  C,  fiorida  type.  A  species  from  north  Mexico  collected 
by  E.  W.  Nelson  I  have  also  described  as  new.  The  following  key  Ls 
simply  suggestive: 

KEY   TO   SPECIES. 

Fhii}er8  in  d^nse  head-likr  chfst<rs. 

Bracts  of  involucre  very  hirge^  jn'tal-Uk-e 1.  C.  tirhltuaDa. 

Bracts  of  involucre  small. 

Pubescence  on  under  surf  nee  of  leaves  woolly 2.   ( '.  discijlora. 

Pubescence  on  under  surface  of  leaves  not  woolly 3.  C.  grandis. 

Flowers  in  more  or  less  open  cymes. 

Leaf  margins  undulate;  lateral  veins  5  or  6  pairs 4.   C.  nelsoni. 

Leaf  margins  entire;  lateral  veins  2  or  4  jntirs. 
Pubescence  on  under  surface  of  leaves  s<ft  and  somewhat  spreadiny  and  voolly. 

r>.   C.  CAcelsa. 
Pubescence  on  under  surface  of  leaves  harsh  and  cloi<ely  appressed. 

Leaves  narrowly  lanceolate 6.   C.  tolncensis. 

Leaves  broadly  lanceolate 7.   C.  lanciolata. 

1.  ComiLS  urbiniana  Rose,  sp.  iiov. 

Branches  glabrous;  leaves  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  base,  acuminate,  densely  stri^ose 
on  both  sides,  sometimes  almost  lanate  ])eneath;  involucral  bracts  pinkish,  5  cm. 
long,  2  cm.  or  more  broad,  tapering  at  base. 

Collected  by  Dr.  Manuel  Urbimi  on  Cerro  de  San  Cristobal  near  Orizal>a,  April, 
1891.  Type  specimen  in  National  Herbarium,  duplicate  in  herbarium  Museo 
Nacional,  City  of  Mexico. 

This  species  is  of  ihoflorida  type,  but  has  much  larger  and  comparatively  narrow 
bracts,  etc.  Here  probably  Ijelongs  the  Cornus Jlorida  referred  to  by  ^Ir.  Hemsley 
in  the  Biologia. 

This  beautiful  species  is  named  for  my  good  friend  Dr.  Urbina,  acting  director  of 
the  National  Museum  of  ^lexico,  by  whom  it  was  collected,  and  to  whom  I  am  under 
many  obligations. 

2.  Oomiis  disciflora  DC.  Prod.  4:  273.  1830. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  by  the  descriptions  C.  dis^ciflora  from  C.  yrandis. 
Both  were  described  in  1830,  and  so  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  which 
name  should  be  given  the  preference.  While  it  is  very  likely  that  the  two  descrij>- 
tions  refer  to  the  same  species,  as  Mr.  Hemsley  believed,  yet  I  find  two  species  in 
our  so-called  C  disciflora^  the  name  usually  adopted  for  this  group.  C.  (n'andi,^  has 
been  folly  characterized,  and  this  name  can  be  satisfactorily  given  to  one  of  these 
species,  and  will  be  retained  for  it  in  case  C.  discijlora  is  not  an  older  name  or  in  ciise 
it  belongs  to  a  different  species.     ('.  dixcijlora  is  not  so  easily  made  out,  as  it  is  based 
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on  a  tracing  of  Moi^ino  and  Seal's  and  a  specimen  of  Berlandier's,  for  neither  of 
which  we  have  a  definite  locality  given.  From  what  we  know  of  Berlandier's  field 
of  exploration  it  seems  probable  he  would  have  collected  what  is  here  called  C. 
grandis.  The  species,  however,  is  to  be  based  upon  the  tracing,  but  in  what  part  of 
Mexico  the  material  was  found  from  which  it  was  made  no  one  can  tell.  On 
account,  therefore,  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  true  C  disciflora  is,  it  seems  best 
to  retain  the  name  for  the  si>ecies  which  remains  after  the  segregation  of  C.  grandis. 

This  species  differs  from  C.  grandis  in  the  peculiar  woolly  pubescence  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves. 

Common  in  deep  canyons  along  streams  on  the  top  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose,  near  Santa  Teresa,  August  10,  1897  (no.  2176),  and  in  the 
State  of  Durango,  August  18  (no.  2371);  at  San  Nicholas,  Valley  of  Mexico,  1865-66 
(no.  998). 

This  species  was  also  collected  by  Seemann,  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  exact  locality 
not  given,  but  i)robably  near  the  first  of  the  stations  mentioned  above. 

3.  Comus  grandis  Cham.  &  Schlecht.  Linnnea  5:  171.  1830. 
Type  locality:  **In  sylvis  prope  Jalapam." 

No  material  has  been  seen  from  the  type  region  of  this  species.  The  writer  has 
collected  at  Cuernavaca  specimens  which  seem  to  belong  here,  although  they  come 
from  a  somewhat  higher  elevation.  If  this  material  is  properly  referred  the  species 
has  a  pretty  wide  distribution  extending  from  the  State  of  Michoacan  to  Oaxaca,  and 
is  generally  found  in  collections  labeled  C.  discifora. 

4.  Comus  nelsoni  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Shrub,  12  to  24  dm.  high;  branches  dark  red,  nearly  smooth;  leaves  opjwsite, 
lanceolate,  acute,  rounded  or  sometimes  slightly  tapering  or  often  oblique  at  base, 
6  to  10  cm.  long,  2  to  3  cm.  broad,  dark  green  and  slijj:htly  pubescent  al)ove,  whitish 
and  with  appressed  malpighiaceous  hairs  (as  well  as  simple  hairs  in  the  axils  of  the 
veins)  beneath;  inflorescence  an  open  cyme;  flowers  not  seen;  fruit  white,  very 
fleshy;  stone  slightly  longer  than  broad  (6  by  5  nmi.),  flattened,  furrowed  on  the 
margin  and  with  3  fainter  lines  on  each  side. 

Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson  on  road  between  San  Julian  and  Guadalupa  y  Calva, 
altitude  2,100  to  2,400  meters,  September  7,  1898  (no.  4927). 

Very  unlike  all  the  six?cies  of  Cornus  heretofore  reported  from  Mexico. 

5.  Cornus  excelsa  H.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  3:  430.  1818. 
Type  locality:  "Inter  Chalco  et  Urbem  Mexici." 

I  have  not  examined  the  type  of  this  species,  but  have  collected  in  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  near  Humboldt's  station  material  which  answers  his  description.    This 
species  is  closely  related  to  C.  tolucemix;  my  material  shows  difference  in  pubescence 
and  has  broader  and  more  ovate  leaves  and  more  spreading  inflorescence. 
Specimens  examiued: 

Federal  District:  On  the  Peiiregal  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  Bourgeau,  1865-66 
(no.  55);  also  in  the  same  region,  C  G.  Pringle,  June,  1896  (no.  6305);  in 
hedge  near  Tlalpam,  J.  N.  Rose,  July  18,  1901  (no.  5541). 

6.  Cornus  tolucensis  H.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  3:  430.  1818. 
Type  locality:  " Juxta  urboin  Toluca." 

1  have  not  exanune<l  the  type  of  Conms  toImrntdH  nor  have  I  seen  material  from 
the  type  locality,  but  1  have  collated  material  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  Hum- 
boldt's station,  which  is  near  the  citj  of  Toluca  at  an  altitude  of  2,800  meters.  My 
8])ecimens  have  narrow  leaves,  6  to  25  mm.  broad,  gradually  tai)ering  into  an  acumi- 
nation  and  with  appressed  pubescence;  inflorescence  very  compact,  in  flower  almost 
head-like. 

Collected  by  J.  N  Rose  near  Santa  Fe,  Federal  District,  in  Valley  of  Mexico,  July 
11,  1901  (no.  5370),  and  near  TIapujahua,  Michoacan,  July  12,  1901  (no.  5402.) 
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7.  Comus  lanceolata  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  small  tree,  4  to  6  meters  high;  branches  slender,  brownish;  leaves  broadly 
lanceolate,  5  to  10  cm.  long,  2.5  to  6  cm.  broad,  abruptly  long-acuminate,  rounded  or 
somewhat  tapering  at  base,  pubescent  on  both  surfaces  w^ith  rather  scanty  appressed 
malpighiaceous  hairs,  with  usually  4  pairs  of  rather  prominent  lateral  veins;  inflo- 
rescence a  densely  flowered  terminal  cyme,  becoming  in  fruit  5  to  6  cm.  broad,  more 
or  less  pubescent  with  blackish  hairs;  buds  usually  densely  cinereous,  the  lower  part 
or  calyx  more  decidedly  so;  calyx  teeth  minute,  ovate,  acute;  petals  5  mm.  long; 
anthers  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals;  anthers  bluish;  styles  slender,  thickened  at 
apex,  slightly  pubescent. 
Specimens  examined: 

Vera  Cruz:  near  Jalapa,  J.  N.  Rose  and  Walter  Hough,  May  17,1899  (no.  4240); 
same  locality  and  date,  C.  G.  Pringle  (no.  8199);  Orizaba  City,  Botteri  (no. 
262). 
Morelos:  near  Cuemavaca,  Rose  and  Hough,  May  27-30  (no.  4422).    Type,  Rose 
and  Hough's  no.  8199. 
This  species  has  heretofore  been  passing  as  C.  tolucenm^  but  seems  to  l)e  distin- 
guished by  its  much  broader  and  larger  leaves,  larger  cymes,  and  darker  branches. 
It  grows  at  lower  altitudes  and  in  a  more  humid  zone.    Other  characters  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  fruit,  but  as  yet  neither  species  has  been  collected  with  mature 
fruit.      Schlechtendal  first  studied   this  species  and  doubtfully  referred  it  to  C. 
tohicensis. 

A  NEW  GABBTA. 

Oarrya  longifolia  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  small  tree;  branches  pubescent;  leaves  oblong-elliptical,  obtuse,  sometimes 
apiculate,  8  to  15  cm.  long,  1.5  to  3.5  cm.  wide,  when  mature  nearly  glabrous  and 
reticulated  above,  lanate  beneath;  fruit  orbicular,  pubescent,  the  lower  ones  short- 
pedicelled,  the  upi)er  ones  subsessile,  bracts  linear,  elongated. 

Collected  on  the  Sierra  de  Topoxtlan,  altitude  2,250  meters,  by  C.  G.  Pringle,  March 
15,  1899  (no.  6988). 

Although  the  Mexican  species  of  this  genus  are  difiicult  to  characterize,  this  one  is 
very  different  in  its  appearance  from  all  the  others. 

CTJCTJEBITACEAE. 
A  NEW  SCHIZ0CABPT7M. 

Schizocarpiun  reflexum  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  angled,  climbing,  with  pubescence  of  two  kinds,  namely,  of  scattered  coarse, 
jointed  hairs  and  of  short,  dense,  glandular  hairs;  tendrils  2-brancheil,  one  branch 
much  longer  than  the  other;  petioles  a  little  shorter  than  the  blades,  with  pulx?scence 
like  that  of  stem;  leaves  ovate,  5-lobed,  the  terminal  lobe  more  elongated,  ovate, 
acute,  and  apiculate,  the  others  short  and  rounded,  with  minute  teeth,  somewhat 
glaucous  and  glabrous  above,  excei)t  near  the  margin,  and  except  on  the  slightly 
roughened  midrib,  densely  appressed -pubescent  beneath;  sinus  broad  and  rounded, 
the  lateral  lobes  almost  meeting;  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils;  peduncles  5  to  8  cm. 
long;  peduncles  (as  also  sepals  and  petals  in  bud)  with  pubescence  like  stems;  sepals 
ovate,  linear,  very  early  reflexed  in  the  bud;  corolla  yellow,  5  to  6  cm.  long;  lobes 
ovate,  acute,  erect. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  on  mountains  near  Iguala,  September  27, 1900  (no.  9252). 
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PREFACE. 


One  influence  of  the  extension  of  American  jurisdiction  over  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Pliilipj^ine  Islands,  in  the  year  181)8,  was  to  create  a 
demand  for  information  about  the  vegetation  of  those  islands.  All 
contained  a  tropical  flora,  and  American  botanists  had  devoted  little 
attention  to  the  study  of  tropical  plants.  The  information  demanded 
regarding  the  Porto  Rican  flora  was  largely  of  a  i)opular  and  (com- 
mercial character  and  was  not  at  all  to  be  satisfied  by  the  existing 
and  available  technical  works  on  tlie  West  Indian  flora.  In  tlie  course 
of  their  investigations  on  tropical  agricultural  plants  in  Porto  Rico, 
Mr.  O'.  F.  Cook,  botanist  in  charge  of  investigations  in  tropical  agri- 
culture, Department  of  Agi-iculture,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  G.  N. 
Collins,  have  collated  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  economic 
plants  of  that  island  such  as  is  not  suitable  for  incorporation  in  their 
detailed  reports  on  staple  and  special  agricultural  plants,  which  are 
published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
information  has  been  brought  together  in  the  i)resent  paper  on  Eco- 
nomic Plants  of  Porto  Rico.  Fortunately  the  plant  names  in  use 
among  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  are  applied  with  approximate  pre- 
cision, so  that  by  adding  the  botanical  identification  of  a  plant  to  its 
Porto  Rican  popular  name  we  have  in  most  instances  a  direct  ke}^  to 
its  botanical  name  and  position.  The  use  of  illustrations  reproduced 
from  good  photographs  conveys  in  a  simple  and  direct  way  informa- 
tion which  no  amount  of  technical  description  could  replace.  Avail- 
ing themselves  of  personal  observation,  the  facts  published  by  others, 
a  study  of  collections,  the  use  of  photographs,  and  the  intimate  per- 
sonal knowledge  the  Porto  Ricans  have  of  their  useful  plants,  the 
authors  have  produced  a  work  which  will  ])e  of  great  value  to  botan- 
ists and  to  all  other  persons  seeking  information  about  the  common 

and  useful  plants  of  Porto  Rico. 

Frederick  V.  Coville, 

Curator  of  Botany. 
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ECONOMIC  PLANTS  OF  PORTO  RICO. 


By  O.  F.  CuoK  and  G.  N.  Collins. 


INTEODUCTION. 

Very  few  tropical  countries  have  been  provided  wit li  satisfactory 
manuals  of  botanv  bv  means  of  which  the  resident  or  tht»  travehM* 
can  identify  the  plants  and  secure  access  to  information  n^j^^arding 
their  uses  and  other  noteworthy  characteristics. 

There  is,  as  vet,  no  manual  of  the  botanv  of  Porto  Rico  nor  anv 
handbook  of  tropical  cultivated  plants  which  can  V)e  recommended  to 
those  who  seek  an  introduction  to  the  indigenous  flora  of  the  island 
and  the  economic  si^ecies  grown  for  food,  ornament,  and  other  pur- 
poses, or  escaped  and  intermingled  with  tin*  native  v(»getati(m.  For 
tunat^ly,  however,  clues  to  the  identity  of  a  large  proportion  of  tlie 
plants  of  Porto  Rico  are  readily  obtainable  through  the  medium  of 
the  common  names.  The  nativ«^s  of  Porto  Rico  have  been  noted  bv 
many  travelers  as  having  a  larger  series  of  popular  nam(»s  and  as 
using  them  with  more  precision  than  the  inhabitants  of  oth«'r  parts  of 
the  American  tropics.  Certain  it  is  that  many  species  have  received 
separate  names  in  ]*orto  Rico  wliich  in  Cuba  are  not  distinguished 
except  by  botani.sts.  This  fact  is  to  be  connected,  perhaps,  with  the 
existence  of  a  hirge  rural  population,  which  has  [)reserve(l  many 
names  obtained  from  their  Indian  ancestors  and  the  Spanish  settlers 
with  whom  these  amalgamated.  Tlie  nanies  are  in  manv  cases  entirelv 
local,  not  known  outside  the  island,  and  (piite  different  from  those 
applied  in  Mexico  and  Cuba.  It  is  accordingly  believed  that  a  list  of 
Porto  Rican  names  of  economic  plants,  although  necessarily  imx)erfect, 
would  be  of  special  convenience  at  tin*  present  juncture  when  the 
native  population  is  beginning  the  stu<ly  of  English  and  while 
numerous  Americans  are  struggling  to  comprehend  the  hmguage, 
products,  and  vegetation  of  a  new  and  interesting  country. 

Some  plants  have  several  common  names  which  may  be  confined  to 
different  districts,  and  in  some  cases  the  same  names  are  applied  to 
different  plants  in  different  places.  Of  course  this  popular  knowledge 
lacks  scientific  accuracy  and  fnHpient.ly  breaks  down  when  similar 
species  are  in   question.     The   identification  of  singh*   individuals 
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should  alwavs  be  verified  bv  cumulative  t-estinionv  and  a  consensus 
of  the  most  intelligent  opinion  o]>tainable. 

ECONOMIC  PLANTS  IMPERFECTLY  KNOWN. 

Owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  botanists  who  have  writ- 
ten most  extensively  on  the  West  Indian  flora  have  carefully  avoided 
reference  to  the  uses  of  the  plants  they  studied,  our  knowledge  of  the 
economic  plants  of  the  West  Indies  is  still  in  a  very  fragmentary^ 
condition.  Moreover,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  existing  litera- 
ture is  now  out  of  date  and  unreliable  on  account  of  the  uncertaintv 
attaching  to  many  of  tlie  names  used  by  the  earlier  semipopular 
writers.  The  Hritisli  West  Indies  have  received  the  most  attention, 
and  tlie  French  islands  are  second  in  the  amount  of  printed  informa- 
tion. On  tlie  Cuban  flora,  as  well,  a  considerable  ]>ody  of  literature 
exists,  in  comparison  with  the  extreme  paucity  of  scientific  informa- 
tion regarding  Porto  Kieo.  The  island  has  not  attracted,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  theinterestof  European  or  American  naturalists,  and 
the  local  prosecution  of  study  received  only  negative  encouragement. 

Although  the  area  is  small,  the  topography  is  so  complicated  and 
the  climatic  and  other  conditions  so  varied  that  anything  like  an 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  wild  plants  will  be  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
In  the  case  of  the  cultivated  economic  species  the  same  difficulty  of 
extreme  localization  is  apparent.  Plant  inti'oduction  has  been  carried 
on  only  in  an  extremely  desultory  mannei*.  Transportation  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the  numerous  towns  have  had  connection,  for  much  of  the 
time,  only  by  sea,  so  that  the  dissemination  even  of  successful  species 
haiibeen  slow  and  difficult. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  enter  to  best  advantage  upon  the  task 
of  improving  agricultural  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  without  more  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  nature  and  results  of  past  experiments,  and 
it  would  be  useless  and  wasteful  to  reintroduce  species  ab'eady  growing 
in  the  island  excejH  whei'e  superior  varieties  can  be  secured. 

MATERIALS  INCLUDED  AND  ABBANOEMENT  OF  LIST. 

This  pap(M'  includes  miscellaneous  information  on  the  i)rincipal 
cultivated  plants  of  I'orto  Kico,  brief  notes  on  many  of  the  minor 
economic  plants,  and  a  list  of  all  the  native  names  of  plants  which 
hav«^  thus  far  been  recorded  from  the  island,  with  references  to  the 
scientifle  names  of  the  species  to  which  they  are  applied  as  far  as  these 
have  been  determined.  As  there  are  no  lx>tanical  publications  in 
(»ither  English  or  Si)anish  which  give  an  even  approximately  complete 
treatment  of  the  flora,  it  is  believed  that  the  present  list  of  names  and 
the  brief  notes  accompanying  will  be  found  of  use  both  to  visitors  and 
to  ix^sidents  of  th(*  island. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  same  name  is  often  aj^plied  to  similar 
though  botanically  distinct  spt^cies,  and  that  various  names  are  used 
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for  the  same  species  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  it  has  seemed 
best  in  the  preparation  of  this  list  not  to  separate  the  information 
from  the  native  name  with  which  it  was  collected  except  where  the 
botanical  identity  of  the  plants  has  been  established,  even  though  a 
guess  might  have  been  made  with  some  probability  of  correct  iiess. 
By  the  sj'stem  of  cross  references  it  will,  however,  be  possible  for 
those  who  make  use  of  the  index  to  find  all  the  available  information, 
wherever  classified. 

MISPLACED  COMMON  NAMES. 

Although  sufficiently  reliable  to  be  of  much  assistance  to  strangers 
who  desire  to  secure  acquaintance  with  the  local  fiora,  the  application 
of  names  in  Porto  Rico  is  in  many  cases  misleading,  well-known 
terms  being  used  in  the  most  novel  relations.  Thus  the  '*nispero" 
of  Porto  Rico  is  not  the  loquat  or  Japanese  medlar  {Eriohofrj/a 
japojiica)  as  in  Spain,  but  the  sapodilla  (Arhras  sapota).  Quite  a  list 
of  such  misapplied  names  might  l)e  made,  but  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  will  suffice  to  show  how  unreliable  are  inferences  drawn 
from  verbal  or  even  from  written  information  which  is  not  based  on 
actual  contact  with  the  objects.     Tlins  in  Porto  Rico  the — 

Almendra  (almond)  is  Terminalia  catappa. 

Cimela  (plnm)  \^  Hpitmlias  purpurea. 

Castafia  (chestnut)  is  Artocarpun  eoumnaris.  the  bread  fmit. 

Nispero  (loquat)  is  Achtas  sajyota,  the  saiK)dilla. 

Nuez  moscado  (nutmeg)  is  Xectimdrn  sj). 

Pimienta  (i)epper  or  allspice)  is  Amomis  curyophyUdta.  the  hay-rum  tree. 

Reseda  (mignonette)  is  Lawaouia  alba,  the  henna. 

Almacigo  (mastic)  is  Bursvra  simaruha,  the  West  Indian  birch. 

Cereza  (cheiTy)  is  Cord  la  coJJococat  and  other  species. 

Many  plants  also  have  different  local  names.  Those*  supplied  Iw 
Captain  Hansard  are  mostly  from  the  vicinity  of  Lu(]uillo  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  island,  and  although  they  nre  names  of  trees 
several  are  not  known  to  be  used  in  other  parts. 

The  English  immes  of  economic  plants  have  al>(>  been  included  in 
this  index,  <as  far  as  practicable,  in  order  to  render  the  more  certain 
the  application  of  the  Porto  Kican  designations  for  those  who  may 
have  had  previous  experience  in  other  tropical  countries.  The  list  of 
'* colonial  names"  appendiul  to  Ciriseba(*h\s  flora  has  be(»n  drawn  upon 
for  this  purpose  to  a  limited  extent,  hut  is  generally  very  unsatisfac- 
tory for  the  reason  that  the  locality  wh(»re  a  name  is  used  is  n(^t  givt^n. 

The  names,  English  and  ^^panish,  of  some  of  the  better  known  minor 
economic  plants  not  yet  n^corded  by  l)otanists  as  growing  in  Porto 
Rico  have  been  included  in  instances  where  these  i)lants  are  known 
to  have  been  introduced,  and  es[)ecially  when  they  have  l)ecom(»  nat- 
uralized, in  neighboring  islands.  It  is  (»xtremely  probal)le  that  some 
of  these  are  already  planted  locally  in  Porto  Rico,  and  as  to  those 
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which  are  not  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  probabilities  of  their  success 
and  whence  the\^  may  be  most  conveniently  obtained. 

BEFEBENCES  TO  BOTANICAL  LITEBATT7BE. 

There  is  as  yet  nothing  like  a  complete  list  of  the  plants  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  most  of  the  literature  is  not  even  indexed.  It  has  there- 
fore seemed  desirable,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  for  those  who  mav 
wish  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  flora  of  the  island,  to  add 
references  to  descriptions  of  many  of  the  species  enumerated  below, 
although  in  the  present  paper  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  the 
method  or  arrangement  of  formal  botanical  literature.  Xor  should  it 
be  inferred  that  the  author  cited  is  in  all  cases  responsible  for  the 
statements  accompanying  a  specific  reference,  although  this  is  gen- 
erally true  where  very  short  notes  are  given.  The  more  recent  liter- 
ature of  Urban  has  been  cited  in  preference  to  the  older  writings  in 
order  to  avoid  multiplication  of  references,  and  l)ecause  Urban  gen- 
erally gives  complete  synonymy  from  which  the  opinions  of  other 
writers  can  b<»  traced. 

BOOKS   ON  POBTO  BICAN  PLANTS. 

The  botany  of  Porto  Rico  is  far  from  complete,  and  very  little  of  it  has 
been  written  in  the  English  language.  Descriptions  of  plants  found  in 
Porto  Rico  are  scattered  through  a  vast  number  of  publications  which 
can  not  be  enumerated  here,  but  brief  notices  of  the  nu^re  imi)ortant 
papers  may  not  be  out  of  place.  But  two  authors  have  attempted  a 
connected  sketch  of  the  ]*orto  Rican  flora,  and  the  elTortsof  these  not 
only  remain  incomplete  in  that  they  do  not  cover  the  entire  series  of 
families  of  flowering  i)lants,  but  the  lists  are  also  paitial  and  local,  as 
the  writers  themselves  realized. 

Th(*  first  of  these  sketches  was  that  of  Don  Domingo  Bello  y  Espi- 
uosa.'*  This  consists  ahnost  entirely  of  a  list  of  plants  occurring,  as 
exidained  by  the  author,  in  th<»  triangular  area  included  between 
Aquadilla,  Lares,  and  Guanica.  The  prefatory  note  states  that  the 
writer  r(»sided  in  Porto  Rico  for  thirty  years,  presumably  at  Maya- 
guez,  an<l  that  his  botanical  studies  were  carried  on  in  the  intervals 
of  a  busy  proftvssional  life.  Considering  this  fact  and  the  other  diffi- 
culties und(M*  which  he'  must  have  labored,  the  result  is  certainly 
most  creditable,  and  the  fii^ld  observations  and  notes  represent  a 
distinct  contribution  to  our  knowledge  cf  the  flora  <if  the  area  cov- 
ered, although  the  adjustment  of  Hello's  systematic  treatment  has 
given  his  successors  considerable  trouble.  Many  popular  names  are 
given,  but  no(M*onomie  notes  an*  in(*luded,  although  the  useful  si>ecies 


"  Domingo  Bello  y  Esi»iiu)sa.  Apniitos  para  la  flora  <1<'  PutTto-Rico.  Auales  de 
la  8(K*i*Mla<l  espanola  tie  historia  natural,  tomo  X,  pp.  t?:jO-J304,  ISSl;  toiiio  XII,  pp. 
103-i;]0,  iss:3. 
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are  not  omitted  fi'om  their  places  in  the  natural  sequence.  :>i*veral 
new  species  are  described,  and  the  probable  existence  of  others  is 
often  suggested. 

The  second  of  these  sketches  arid  the  most  important  contribution 
to  the  botany  of  Porto  Rico  is  the  Flora  ^  i)rojected  by  Dr.  A.  Stahl,  of 
Bayamon,  but  unfortunately  only  partially  published.  Although  of 
Grerman  paternity  Dr.  Stahl  is  a  native  of  Porto  Rico,  and  his  scien- 
tific achievements  are  the  result  of  tireless  energy  and  i)erseverance 
under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances.  Not  only  did  he  receive 
no  public  or  official  assistance  6r  encouragement  in  the  s(»li'-lmposcd 
task  of  making  known  the  flora  of  the  island,  but  his  scientific  labors 
drew  upon  him  instead  the  suspicicms  of  the  government,  and  resulted 
in  imprisonment  and  banishment  on  three  or  tour  occasions,  without 
the  satisfaction  of  even  an  alleged  reason  for  his  arl)itrary  ill  treatment. 
In  spite  of  public  indifference  and  oflicial  animosity  six  parts  of  the 
Flora  were  issued,  at  the  expense  of  the  author,  having  been  prepared 
in  the  intervals  of  his  professional  life  ms  a  physician.  Publication 
ceased  in  1888,  and  Dr.  Stahl  no  long(»r  hop(»s  to  eoniinue  tlie  work. 
In  addition  to  his  botanical  studies  Dr.  Stahl  has  written  and  made 
collections  bearing  upon  medical,  arclucologieal,  an<l  zoological  sub- 
jects, and  has  Avell  earned  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  I'csident 
Porto  Rican  naturalist.  The  common  names  of  Dr.  Stahl's  Flora 
appear  also  in  Professor  De  la  Maza's  Diccionario/'  in  which  other 
names  not  yet  reported  from  Porto  Rico  have  be(»n  found  and  verified. 

Further  acknowledgement  is  due  to  C'apt.  Arthur  (\  Hansard,  a 
retired  English  officer,  for  several  years  resident  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  island.  A  list  of  native  names  previously  published  by 
him  in  the  San  Juan  News  was  carefully  copied  and  the  author  then 
most  obligingly  revised  and  extendcnl  it,  submitting  as  well  to  many 
questions  which  his  (extended  residence  and  i)revioiis  travels  in  other 
tropical  countries  rendere<l  him  parlieularly  (iualified  to  answer. 

Apparently  unknown  to  subseciuent  writers,  a  much  more  extended 
list  containing  the  popular  names  of  nearly  l*(>(i  P<»rto  Rican  woods, 
with  data  reganling  density,  size,  color,  t(»xt  ure,  and  uses  had  api^eared 
as  a  catalogue  of  a  collection  exhibited  at  th<»  Agricultural  Exhibiticm 
held  in  Madrid  in  1857.  This  list  has  Ikm'ii  safely  preserv<Ml  and 
securely  hidden  away  in  a  bulky  cjuarto  volum<»  entitled  ^Menioria 
sobre  los  Productos  de  la  Agrieultura  (\spanola  reunidos  (mi  hi  Kxpo- 
sicion  general  de  1857,  [uiblished  in  ^ladrid  b(»tween  1S5'.)  and  ISiJl, 
and  containing  over  l,L*u()  ])ages.  The  Port(>  Rican  woods  occur  on 
pages  470  to  477  and  ar<'  interjected  among  otli(»r  material  with  which 
there  is  little  apparent  connection.  Neither  is  th(M'(»  any  statement  as 
to  the  authorship  or  origin  of  the  list,  nor  is  it  surprising  that  ]\Iaza, 


a  Stahl,  A.     E8tu(li<)s  para  la  flora  de  Piierto-Rico.     iss4-1Sns. 
^Mannel  G6mez  de  la  Maza.     Dicflonario  botanico  <le  l<»s  munlirrs  vul^;irt*s 
cnbanoe  y  pnerto-riciuenos. 
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Hill,  and  other  authors  have  overlooked  it  in  making  their  compihitions. 
The  spelling  of  many  names  is  different  from  that  found  elsewhere 
and  there  are  some  evident  typographical  errors,  such  as  *'diametro 
en  pies,"  which  must  be  intended  for  inches,  as  well  as  impossible  spe- 
cific gravities  x)robably  due  to  careless  proof  reading.  On  the  whole, 
however,  this  anonymous  contribution  is  an  important  one,  and  cer- 
tainly represents  a  large  amount  of  work.  Many  of  the  names  are 
not  yet  identifiable  botanically  and  the  data  are  in  such  cases  phiced 
with  the  Porto  Rican  designation.  Credit  is  given  to  "Exp.  1857," 
since  a  personal  reference  to  the  author  is  impossible. 

For  data  respecting  the  characters  and  uses  of  woods  Ave  have 
drawn  very  freely  upon  Grosourdy's  rare  and  valuable  work  on  West 
Indian  botanj'.^ 

The  native  names  used  in  the  publications  of  Mr.  Robert  T.  Hill, 
as  well  as  those  appearing  in  other  recent  works  upon  Porto  Rico, 
have  also  received  consideration,  with  the  intention  of  rendering  as 
definite  as  possible  the  information  which  has  been  collected. 

PEBSONAI.   FIELD    WORK,  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS,  AND   DESIDEK- 

ATXTM. 

The  writers  made  two  trips  to  Porto  Rico,  one  in  1809,  the  other  in 
1901,  which  covered  the  different  types  of  floral  and  agricultural  areas 
of  the  island.  The  specimen  numbers  cited  in  the  catalogue  rcfei*  to 
the  collections  made  on  these  visits. 

In  the  labor  of  compiling  data  from  these  and  other  sources  we 
have  received  much  friendlv  assistance  from  Messrs.  Ilenrv  K.  Uaiim, 
Edgar  Brown,  and  William  R.  Beattie,  of  the  OflQce  of  B<>1ani<*al 
Investigations,  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  our  thanks  me 
tendered  herewith. 

Not  all  the  native  names  of  Avoods  and  other  plants  have  yet  been 
identified  botanically,  and  authentic  flowering  or  fruiting  specimens 
of  such  will  be  welcomed  by  the  authoi's.  Such  specimens  for  identi- 
ficati(m  should  be  of  reasonable  size — that  is,  12  or  15  inches  in  length — 
and  should  be  pressed  and  dried  before  mailing,  otherwise  they  may 
arrive  in  a  decaved  condition  and  utterlv  worthless  for  studv.  Willi 
correspondents  who  will  take*  the  trouble  to  prepare  good  specimens  of 
economic  plants  and  information  ccmcerning  their  local  names  and 
uses,  arrangements  Avill  be  made  for  the  transportation  of  packages 
without  cost  to  the  sc'iider. 


"Grosourdv.  Rem*  i\*\  'Si.  D.     El  luedico  botanico  crioUo.     18G4.     4  vols. 
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Abac6.    See  Musa  textilis, 

Abejuelo. 

A  name  given  in  Grosourdy,  evidently  the  same  as  Abeynelo  and  Abelluelo, 
with  which  the  dimensions  agree.  The  above  author  describes  the  woo<l  as  rose- 
colored,  strong,  and  breaking  with  a  vertical  fracture.  Commonly  used  for 
shelving.     (Grosourdy,  2:  356.) 

Abelluelo.    See  Coluhrina  femtginosa. 

AbelmosohuB  abelmoschus.    Algalia. 

Family  Malvaceae;  an  annual  or  biennial  shrub,  1  to  2  meters  high,  cultivatod 
for  the  flowers  and  for  the  seeds,  which  have  a  strong  odor  of  musk.  At  Catailo 
this  was  called  **  caballo  asi."     (Stahl.  2:  87,  as  Abelmoschus  moschatus.) 

AbelmosohuB  esculentus.    Guingambo.    Okra.  Platk  XIV. 

A  woody  annual  or  biennial.  1  to  3  meters  high,  cultivated  for  its  large  fniit 
capsules,  known  as  '  •  okra ' '  and  *  *  gumbo.  *  *  Bello  notices  two  varieties,  one  pyram- 
idal, and  the  other  cylindrical,  the  latter  \yeing  more  delicate.     (Stahl.  2:  h().  ) 

Abeyuelo. 

A  tree  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  island:  height,  40  to  oO  feet  (12  to  15 
meters) ;  diameter,  13  to  14  inches  (30  to  35  centimeters ) .  Wood  rose-colored,  hard: 
specific  gravity.  0.903:  used  in  cabinet-making.  {Es\\  1H57.)  Probably  this  is 
intended  for  the  same  name  as  al^lluelo. 

Abispillo. 

A  forest  tree  reported  by  Captain  Hansard  from  the  vicinity  of  Luciuillo. 
Wood  not  used;  specific  gravity,  0.75.  Perhaps  the  same  as  '•avipillo**  of  Sin- 
tenis.  Mayepea  caribaea,  from  Fajardo:  avispillo  is  said  to  be  Turpuud  pmii- 
ctthita.  A  tree  from  all  i>arts  of  the  islands;  height.  40  to  50  feet  ( 12  tt)  15  meters) : 
diameter,  15  to  20  inches  (37  to  50  centimeters).  Wood  chestnut-brown,  hard: 
specific  gravity,  0.601;  used  for  lumber.     (Exp.  1H57. ) 

Grosourdy  describes  it  as  a  tree  abundant  in  all  parts  of  tlie  island,  40  to  50 
feet  (12  to  15  meters)  high,  12  to  24  inches  (30  to  00  centimeters)  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  said  to  be  brittle,  breaking  with  an  obli(iue  fracture:  the  lieart  brown: 
the  sapwood  white;  used  for  tlooiing.     (Grosourdy,  2:  35().) 

Abrojo.    See  Tn'bulns  visfoi^Jcs  und  T.  )mi,cfntKs. 

Abrus  precatorius.    Peronia. 

A  climbing,  leguminous  slirub:  jmbescent,  l)iennial:  partial  to  sandy  soil;  tlowers 
in  summer  and  autumn.  The  small,  bright-red  beans  are  extremely  har<l  an<l  are 
used  as  beads  for  rosaries.  A  highly  toxic  albuminoid,  derived  from  this  species, 
has  been  described  under  the  name  abrine.     (Stahl,  3:  51 . ) 

Abutilon leiospermum.    Pichana  mjxha. 

■  Family  Malvaceae;  a  pubescent  shrub,  common  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
(Stahl,  2:  78.) 
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Abutilon  pedunculare.    Piohana  peduncular. 

Not  found  by  Stahl  on  the  north  aide  of  the  island:  reported  ))y  Bello  from  the 
sontli  side. 
Abutilon  periplocifolium.    See  Wussadida  rostrata. 

Abutilon  umbellatum.    Malvavisco  cimarron. 
From  the  vicinity  of  Coamo  ( Sintenis) .   The  common  name  was  heard  at  Santnrce. 

Acacia  amarilla.    See  Alhizzla  lebbek. 

Acacia  angustiloba. 

A  leguminous  plant,  reported  from  Porto  Rico  by  Bello.  with  the  common 
name  **  cojobilla,"  but  Stahl  thinks  the  identification  erroneous,  and  would  refer 
Bello's  plant  to  Piptadeuia  pvvegrina. 

Acacia  arabica.    Gum  arabic  tree. 

A  native  of  the  drier  districts  of  Egj'pt.  the  Soudan,  and  East  Africa.  Culti- 
vated in  Jamaica  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and.  according  to  Grise- 
bach.  naturalized  in  Antigua.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  plant  this  species  in 
the  dry  southwestern  part  of  Porto  Rico. 

Acacia  berteriana.    Acacia  silvestre. 

According  to  Stahl,  a  small  tree  of  \^  to  5  meters,  preferring  the  summits  of 
hills  and  shady  situations.  According  to  Grisebach,  this  species  is  abundant  in 
some  localities  in  Jamaica.  Bello  gives  the  common  name  **co.ioba"  for  this 
species.     (Stahl.  3:  150.) 

Acacia  farnesiana.    Aromo. 

A  small  tree  introduced  from  the  Old  World:  cultivated  and  now  growing 
spontaneously  in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  including  Porto  Rico.  In  tlio 
Mediterranean  region  it  is  extensively  grown  for  the  fragrant  flowers,  which  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  i)erfuniery. 

The  wood  is  very  heavy  and  solid,  reddish-brown  in  color,  and  very  handsomely 
grained.  It  is  nearly  all  heart  and  lias  a  specific  gravity  of  1 .117.  This  wood  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage  wherever  strength  and  durability  are  required.  It 
would  appear  that  it  would  also  be  suitable  for  furniture.     (Groeourdy,  2:  862.) 

Acacia  lebbek.    See  Albizzia  lebbek. 

Acacia  nudiflora.    Acacia  nudosa. 

Stahl  considers  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  Porto  Rico  doubtful,  but  it  is 
known  from  St.  Thomas  and  the  neighlK)ring  Virgin  Islands;  also  from  Haiti. 
(Stahl.  3:  147.) 

Acacia  nudosa.    See  Acacia  nudiflora. 

Acacia  palida.    See  Lrucaena  ghtuca. 

Acacia  puertoriquefla.    See  CaUiandra  portitriceiiHia. 

Acacia  sarmentosa.    Acacia  zarza. 

A  climbing,  spiny  shrub,  widely  distributed  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
Ameiica.     By  some  considered  syntmjTiious  with  A.  HjHin'a.     (StAhl,  8:  148.) 

Acacia  sylvestre.    See  Acaci(t  berteriana. 

Acacia  zarza.    See  Acacia  i<ari}tenfo.^a. 

Acajou.     St»e  Gnarea  .'ifcartzii:  tilso  Swieteni(t  mahagoni. 

Acaju.     See  Anacardifun  occidentale. 

This  and  the  preceding  are  diiferent  spellings  of  the  same  word,  evidently  of 
Frendi  origin,  in  which  language  it  is  more  proi)erly  applied  to Stvietenia  mahoQ' 
aiti.  but  is  also  used  ^^^th  Anacardium  occidentale  and  Cedrela  ghiziovii, 

Acalypha  bisetosa. 

Family  Euphorbiaceae:  found  by  Sintenis,  growing  wild  in  the  mountains  near 
Yubucoa.    Other  si)ecies  Jire  cultivated  as  ornamentals. 
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Acana.    See  Lahourdonnaisia  albescens. 

A  tree  growing  on  hills;  has  great  girth  and  height.  The  wood  has  a  8X)ecific 
^gravity  of  1.09  and  makes  fair  boards,  good  for  boat  building.  It  has  a  dry,  white 
fruit,  similar  in  taste,  but  not  in  form,  to  that  of  the  algarrobo.  Also  called 
"jacana.*'     (Hansard.) 

Acanthotnchilia  triacantha.    See  TH  chili  a  triacavtha. 

Acayu.    See  Anacardiiun  occidentale. 
A  form  of  the  name  **  acaju.'' 

Aceitillo.    See  Simarulxi  tulae, 

A  wood  of  this  name,  the  locality  not  given,  is  described  as  strong  and  durable; 
very  well  suited  to  all  kinds  of  coarse  carpenter  work  where  great  streiigtli  is 
needed.     (Grosourdy.  2:  JllO.) 

Aceitillo  labrado. 

A  tree  from  the  northwest  part  of  the  island;  height.  35  to  40  feet  (10  to  13 
meters);  diameter,  35  to  40  inches  (87  to  100  centimeters).  Wood  light  yellow, 
hard:  specific  gravity,  0.947;  used  in  cabinetmaking.  (Exp.  1.^57.)  (Grosourdy, 
2:  356.) 

Aceitillo  liso. 

A  tree  from  the  northwestern  i)art  of  the  island:  height,  50  to  55  feet  (15  to  17 
meters);  diameter,  35  to  40  inches  (87  to  100  centimeters).     Wood  light  yellow. 
hard;  specific  gravity,  0.789:  used  in  making  furniture.     (Exp.  1H57.)     Grosourdy, 
2:  356.) 
Aceituna.    See  Symplocos  martinicetisis, 

A  tree  abundant  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island;  height.  35  to  4()  feet  (10  to  12 
meters);  furnishing  a  soft,  light-colored  wood,  breaking  with  an  oblique  fracture; 
suitable  for  framework  in  houses.     (Grosourdy,  2:  357. ) 

The  European  olive.  OJea  euvopaea.  to  which  this  name  is  proi)erly  applied,  is 
not  known  to  occur  in  Porto  Rico. 

Aceituna blanca.    See Symxiloam  martiniciusin, 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island:  height,  12  to  15  feet  (4  to  5  meters) ; 
diameter,  16  to  18  inches  (40  to  45  centimeters).  Wood  white,  rather  hard:  spe- 
cific gravity,  0.646;  used  for  weatherboards.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Aceituna  cimarrona.    See  Si/mplovos  marthn'coisfs. 

Aceituna  macho. 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  i)art  of  the  island;  height,  35  to  40  feet  ( 10  to  1*2  meters) ; 
diameter,  16  to  18  inches  (40  to  45  centimeters).  Wood,  light -reddish,  rather 
hard;  specific  gravity.  0.656:  used  for  weatherboards.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Aceitunillo. 

A  tree  reported  by  Captain  Hansard  from  the  noi*theastern  i)art  of  the  island: 
sx)ecific  gravity  of  wood,  0.84.  In  Culm  this  name  is  appli<Kl  to  Acvtoxicon  2)ina'- 
tatunif  a  cultivated  euphorbiaceous  plant,  native  of  Chile. 

Achicoria  de  cabro.    See  ErceJi fifes  hioracifolhi. 

Achiote.    See  Bixa  onllana. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  35  to  40  feet  (11  to  12  meters) :  diam- 
eter, 8  to  9  inches  (20  to  23 'centimeters).  Wootl,  white  and  very  soft;  sjM'oific 
gravity,  0.404;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Achote.    See  Bi,va  oreUana. 
A  shortening  of  Achiote.  of  questionable  correctness. 

Achras  sapota.    Sapodilla.    NIspero. 

A  handsome  tree  belonging  to  the  family  Sapotaceae,  commonly  cultivated  in 
Porto  Rico  and  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Venezuela.    The  applica* 
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tion  of  the  name  **  nispert) "  to  tliis  si)ecies,  though  erroneous  and  misleading  to 
strangers,  is  universjil  in  Porto  Rico,  and  has  led  Mr.  Hill  and  possibly  other 
writers  to  report  the  lcH|uat  as  abundant,  the  latter  fruit  bearing  the  name  nispero 
in  Spain  and  in  Spanish  lexicons. 

The  sapodilla  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  25  or  30  feet  (7  to  9  meters)  and  has 
shining  dark  green  leaves.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  with  a 
rather  rough,  brownish  skin,  suggesting  an  Irish  i)otato  with  earth  adhering.  It 
has  a  yellowish  pulp  and  4  or  5  black  seeds.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  soft,  although 
Captain  Hansard  gives  the  specific  gravity  as  1.02.  This  tree  furnishes  the  mate- 
rial imported  in  recent  years  in  large  quantities  from  Mexico  under  the  name  of 
"chicle,"  or  '*gum  chide,"  and  used  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing 
gum.  It  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  milky  juice  secured  by  tapping  the 
trees  or  by  pressure  from  the  fniit. 

The  sapodilla  is  one  of  the  tropical  fruits  which,  like  the  mango  and  avocado 
pear,  may  have  a  future  in  the  American  market.  Experiments  have  been  made 
by  tlie  Division  of  Pomology  with  sapodillas  raised  on  the  Florida  Keys  and  they 
were  found,  contrary  to  expectations,  to  stand  shipment  well.  The  skin,  while 
not  thick  or  hard,  does  not  seem  particularly  susceptible  to  decay,  and  it  is 
believed  that  with  proper  care  in  harvesting  and  packing  sapodillas  could  be  kept 
in  good  condition  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibilities  of 
cold  storage.  The  fruit  is  also  believed  by  some  of  the  fruit  exi)erts  to  be  one 
which  is  likely  to  become  popular  if  it  can  be  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
give  it  a  regukir  place  in  the  market. 

The  (question  of  varieties  of  sapodillas  has  not  received  attention  as  yet,  but 
should  be  given  careful  consideration  if  planting  for  ex]K)ii;  is  undertaken.  The 
testimony  of  travelers  in  Mexico  and  other  countries  where  the  fruit  abounds, 
indicates  that  the  natural  differences  in  quality  between  the  unselected  seedlings 
are  very  appreciable  so  that  a  search  for  superior  varieties  might  l>e  richly  repaid. 

The  fact  that  in  the  culture  of  the  sapodilla  the  production  of  "chicle"  could 
be  matle  an  alternative  resource,  when  the  fruit  could  not  be  properly  marketeil, 
would  give  the  industry  an  advantage  over  many  lines  of  fruit  gro^^'ing. 

Grosourdy  describes  this  tree  as  furnishing  a  very  good  wood,  of  good  weight, 
more  than  ordinarily  hard.  comi)act  in  texture,  and  fine-grained.  The  color  is 
light  red  with  darker  strii)es.  It  is  as  strong  and  as  go<Kl  as  '*  balata  "  or  '*  pargo  " 
and  might  replace  these  if  it  grow  wihl  ami  wa*<  more  abundant.  Specific  gravity, 
1.021.     (Grosourdy.  2:  4i:i) 

Bello  gives  *'  ausubo  *'  as  the  common  nam*  of  a  synon\Tn  of  this  species. 

Acisanthera  quadrata.    Camaiey  dk  charc os. 

Family  Melastomact»ae;  a  slender,  somewhat  woo<ly  herb  growing  in  sandy  over- 
flowed situations.     (Stahl.  4:  IIJ).) 

Acnistus  arborescens.    Galax  arbokeo. 

Family  Solanaceae;  a  shrub  or  low  tree,  smooth,  and  much  branched;  grows  in 
waste  places  and  mountainous  hK'alities  to  an  altitude  of  5(K)  feet  (15.*)  meters)  or 
more:  flowers  in  March.     (Stahl.  4:  142.) 

Grosourdy  gives  *"palo  de  gallina"  as  the  common  name  of  this  tree  and  describes 
it  as  a  wild  trre  from  Porto  Rico.  Trinidad,  and  as  far  as  Carai»as.  15  to  25  feet 
high  (5  to  s  niet<»rs ) .  with  a  trunk  4  to  (>  inches  ( 10  to  15  centimeters)  in  diameter. 
It  furnishes  a  soft  wood,  dirty  white  in  color,  that  breaks  with  a  vertical  frac- 
ture. Its  most  connnon  uses  are  as  fuel  and  ft)r  the  framework  of  rude  houses. 
He  states  that  the  common  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  fruit  kills 
chickens  if  eaten  by  them.     (Grosourdy,  2:  40().) 

Acrista  monticola.    Palma  dk  sikkha. 

Family  Arecaceae:  among  tin*  mountains  between  Cayey  and  Guayama  many 
summits  art'  covered  with  the  i>alma  de  sierra,  probably  in  places  which  have 
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never  been  cleared.  A  few  of  the  palms  follow  down  the  steeper  uncultivated 
ravines.  From  a  distance  the  crowns  suggest  royal  palms,  but  a  closer  view  ren- 
ders the  difference  apparent.  There  is  also  no  suggestion  of  the  bulging  trunk  of 
Boystonea.  In  height  the  palma  de  sierra  probably  does  not  exceed  the  royal 
X>ahn. 

Acrocomia.    Corozo  palm. 

A  genus  of  x)alms  distributed  through  tropical  America  from  Mexico  and  Cuba  to 
Paraguay.  All  the  species  are  of  stocky,  compact  growth  with  a  dense  crown  of 
numerous  leaves.  The  trunk  as  well  as  the  leaf  stalks  is  usually  armed  with  sharp 
spines,  sometimes  several  inches  long. 

The  economic  value  of  Acrocomia  lies  mostly  in  the  nut-like  seeds,  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  which  are  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  cocoanut.  The 
outer  fibrous  husk  is  oily  and  edible  in  some  species,  and  there  is  a  nearly  solid 
kernel,  from  which  oil  is  extracted  for  food  as  well  as  for  soap  making  and  other 
purx)Oses  for  which  the  cocoanut  and  African  oil  palm  are  used.  In  Paraguay  the 
collection  of  x)alm  kernels  from  a  species  of  Acrocomia  has  become  ii  considerable 
industry  and  large  quantities  are  exi)orted  to  Europe.  lu  order  to  free  the  nuts 
from  the  fibrous  husk  they  are  fed  to  cattle,  after  which  they  are  cracked.  The 
Porto  Rican\ipecies  has  larger  seeds  than  the  Paraguayan  and  the  husks  are  not 
known  to  be  edible.  The  natives  seem  also  to  make  little  use  of  the  meat  except 
to  eat  it  occasionally  before  fully  ripe,  when  it  tastes  much  like  cocoanut.  While 
the  kernels,  if  extracted,  could  probably  be  marketed,  it  is  possible  that  th<'  labor 
required  could  find  better  remuneration  in  other  work,  though  the  subject  might 
be  worthy  of  investigation  in  districts  where  the  palms  are  abundant. 

The  outer  shell  of  the  trunk  of  the  corozo  palm  is  extremely  hard,  but  seems  to 
be  used  in  Porto  Rico  only  for  the  manufacture  of  walking  sticks.  When  well 
made  these  are  botli  curious  and  beautiful.  The  general  color  is  a  deep  ricrli  red- 
dish brown,  irregularly  nerved  with  the  lighter  color  of  the  compacted  fibrous 
strands. 

From  the  leaves  of  Acrocomia  a  fiber  of  great  strength  and  fineness  lias  been 
obtained  in  some  of  the  British  West  Indies,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  applied 
to  any  civilized  purpose  or  to  have  become  a  regular  article  of  commerce. 

Acrocomia  aculeata, 

A  species  from  Martinique,  referred  by  Martins  to  A.  srlerornrjMi.  It  lias  not 
been  noticed  in  Porto  Rico. 

Acrocomia  media.    Corozo. 

Although  totally  different  on  close  inspection  this  palm  has  a  superficial  resem- 
blance to  the  royal  palm,  which  often  decreives  travelers.  The  similarity  lies 
mostly  in  the  two  facts  that  both  the  royal  and  **  corozo  "  i)alins  are  more  robust 
and  stiffly  erect  than  the  cocoanut,  and  that  the  It^af  divisions  instead  of  lying 
horizontal  and  in  one  plane  are  tilted  at  differcuit  angles  to  the  midrib,  thus  giving 
the  foliage  seen  in  the  mass  a  somewhat  unkeiiii)t  appearance  in  (•omi>arison  with 
the  cocoanut. 

In  distinguishing  the  corozo  palm  from  the  royal  palm  when  seen  at  a  distance 
so  great  that  the  spines  of  the  one?  and  the  columnar  green  leaf  sheaths  of  the 
other  can  not  be  seen,  recourse  may  l)e  had  to  the  following  facts.  The  leaf  crowni 
of  the  corozo  palm  is  much  rounder,  tlii(^ker.  and  more  compact  than  that  of  the 
royal  x>alm,  since  it  contains  many  mor<>  leaves,  and  these  pensist  much  long(»r. 
The  royal  jmlm  can  also  Iw  known  by  the  unopened  leaves  which  i)roject  straight 
upward  like  flag  poles  or  lightning  rods,  whih^  in  Acrocomia  the  leaves  oi>en  as 
they  are  pushecl  out  and  seldom  offer  a  suggt^stion  of  the  spire-like  effect. 
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Adansonia  digitata. 

Family  Boiiibacaceae;  the  African  ])aobab  tree  has  l)een  introduced  into  gardens 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  is  not  known  to  have  become  naturalized. 

Adelfa.    See  Neriuvi  oleander. 

Adelfa  sencilla.    See  Neriinu  oleander. 
The  name  means  single  oleander. 

Adenanthera  pavonina.    Palo  de  peronias. 

Also  called  **coralitos;"  a  leguminous  tree,  5  meters  high,  introduced  from 
India  as  an  ornamental,  and  naturalized  in  some  localities.     (Stahl,  3:  185.) 

Grosourdy  gives  the  common  name  *' coral.''  and  describes  it  as  a  wild  tree 
of  the  hills,  30  or  40  feet  (9  to  13  meters)  high,  13  to  14  inches  (30  to  35  centimeters) 
in  diameter,  furnishing  a  rather  strong  reddish  wood.  Used  for  beams  and  boards 
of  country  houses  and  frequently  turned.  It  also  serves  as  a  dyestuff.  (Gro- 
sourdy, 2:377.) 

Adiantum  f^gile. 
Sold  in  the  market  at  Ponce  for  making  an  infusion  used  in  diseases  of  women. 

Aegiphila  martinicensis.    Cai>aillo. 

Family  Verbenaceae:  a  smooth  shrub  growing  in  thickets  in  the  foothills;  flow- 
ering in  sunmier  and  autumn.  (Stahl,  6:  333.)  Reported  from  Yabucao. 
(Sintenis.) 

Aeria  attenuata.    Llume. 

Family  Arecaceae;  the  so-called  **  llume  "  palm  is  a  most  striking  ornament  of 
the  rugged  limestone  hills  from  Vega  Baja  to  Manati  and  Arecibo.  At  a  sufficient 
distance  the  slender  trunk  is  no  longer  visible  and  the  crown  of  leaves  appears  as  if 
suspended  in  mid-air,  while  at  closer  range  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  so  slender 
a  shaft  can  maintain  itself.  This  very  slendemess,  with  the  attending  flexibility, 
is,  however,  an  element  of  strength,  since  it  i)ermits  the  trees  to  bend  before  the 
wind  while  the  leaves  diminish  the  resistance  by  straightening  out  as  in  the  cocoa- 
nut.  The  hurricane  of  August,  1899,  seemed  to  have  done  little  damage  to  these 
tallest  of  Pt)rto  Rico  palms,  many  of  which  project  for  more  than  half  their  height 
above  everything  standing  about  them.  As  the  trees  of  the  rather  s^iarse  forast 
growth  of  these  hills  are  commonly  from  13  to  18  meters  tall,  the  llume  iialms 
must  often  attain  upwards  of  30  meters. 

Aeschynomeno  americana.    Yerba  rosario. 

A  leguminous  shrubby  herb  affecting  roadsides  and  dry  localities,  flowering  in 
autumn.  The  pod  has  but  5  to  H  joints,  instead  of  9  to  15  as  in  A,  Hewtithnt,  Our 
specimens  were  obtaineil  at  Carolina  and  Cayey. 

Aeschynomene  portoricensis. 
A  new  si)ecies,  named  by  Urban,  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Tortngero  near  Manati. 

Aeschynomeno  sensitiva.    Yerba  rosario. 

An  herb  or  biennial  shrub  growing  in  localiticjs  subject  to  inundation;  flowers 
in  August.     (Stahl,  3:  37.) 

Agati  grandiflora.    Gallito. 

A  small,  ornamental,  leguminous  tree,  or  large  shrub,  3  to  5  meters  high,  said 
by  Stahl  to  Ih)  a  biennial.  The  large  jHsndulous  flowers  are  either  white  or  pink. 
At  Coamo  Springs  this  Wiis  called  "baculo."  A  native  of  India,  cultivated  ia 
gardens.     (SUihl,  3:  33.) 

Agave. 

Agav(»s  or  century  plants  arc^  not  uncommon  in  Porto  Rico,  and  are  plentiful  on 
the  dry  hillsides  near  (luayanilla.  What  a]>|)ear<Ml  t^)  l>e  8<»veral  distinct  s|)ecie6 
were  obs(»rvod,  but  s|KH'ific  deti^rniinatioiis  are  so  difficult  and  uncertain  in  this 
group  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  classify  them. 
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In  the  Ponce  market  pieces  of  the  stems  in  the  form  of  flat  sticks  about  10  inchis 
long  were  on  sale  for  nse  as  razor  strojis. 

Agave  sisalana.    Sisal  hemp. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  for  new  cultures  is  that  of  sisal  hemp.  This  is 
the  product  of  an  agave  or  century  plant,  and  is  now  largely  importinl  from 
Mexico.  It  is,  however,  improl)able  that  any  large  an»a  of  Port^)  Rico  could  Ik) 
profitably  devoted  to  growing  this  plant,  the  culture  of  which  finds  a  iilace  in  land 
which  is  too  dry  and  rocky  for  onlinary  croijs,  and  is  conscijuently  of  so  little 
value  that  it  can  be  given  up  to  a  rather  slow-growing  plant  like  the  agave. 
Three  or  four  years  are  reiiuired  before  the  cutting  of  thf^  leaves  and  the  ext  rac- 
tion  of  the  fiber  may  l)e  begun,  and  the  business  can  be  carried  on  to  the  Ix'st 
advantage  when  estates  are  large,  those  of  Yucatan  l)eing  from  500  t-o  20.000  m*res 
or  more  in  extent.  It  would  be  difficult  t^)  secure  such  trmrts  of  snit^ihlr  land  in 
Porto  Rico,  especially  at  prices  which  would  justify  attempting  the  establishment 
of  this  industry.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  island,  l)etw«'cai  Ponce  and 
Yauco,  there  is  some  unused  roc^ky  land  which  might  prmluc^e  sisiil  hemp.  How- 
ever, it  is  doubtful  whether  any  land  suitable  (?ven  for  th(^  rough  cultivations 
sufficing  for  this  plant  could  not  \ye  more  profitably  employed  for  other  i)urix>«^*« 
Most  of  the  island  is  certainly  t<K)  valuable  to  btj  planted  to  agaves,  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  these  will  not  produce  filx?r  in  ptiying  (juan titles  in  rich  or  moist  soil. 

Ageratum  oonyzoides.    Mrntrasto. 
An  annual  composite  herb  cultivated  as  a  flower.     (St^ihl.  5:  110.) 

Agitacalillo. 
A  wood  known  to  Captain  Hansard:  siH?cific  gravity  0.71). 

Agiio  de  g^iiinea.    See  Hihittcus  naMariffa. 

Agripalma.    See  Leonurun  sibirieus. 

Aguacate.    See  Pemea  grafissima. 

Aguaoatillo.     See  Meliosma  ohtuxifolht  and  M.  hvrheriii. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  -sO  to  JM)  fe<»t  (24  t^)  27  meters) :  diam- 
eter, 20  to  25  inches  (50  to  02  centimeters).  W<mm1  white  and  soft:  specific  ^niv- 
ity  0.632;  little  used.     (Exi).  1857.) 

Aguardiente. 

A  general  name  for  spirituous  liquors:  not  so  much  used  in  Porto  Ki<M»as  in 
some  Spanish  countries,  **  ron  "  (rum)  lieing  much  more  common. 

Aguinaldo. 

This  name  was  applie<l  at  Cataiio  to  a  large  lav<'nder-rtowen?d  ornamental  sjie- 
cies  of  Solanum,  i)erhaps  *V.  scaforthiamtm  (no.  S>72). 

AgfUinaldo  amariUo.     See  Ipomova  mnhrlhita. 

Ag^uinaldo  anil.    See  ConvolvuluH  jwutautlm^s. 

Ag^iiinaldo  bianco.    See  Con  vol  mi  hh  imiUjUtruH. 

Ag^uinaldo  bianco  de  COSta.     See  (Umralrnlun  jatiKUmtstH. 

AgfUinaldo  peludo.     See  Juvqnvmontia  tuiunifoUa. 

Ahorca  oaballo.     i^'i  Hetd'optcrishvUnnis. 

Aiphanes. 

A  genus  of  palms  recently  desc^rilH'd  from  South  America,  and  rinluced  by  Mar- 
tins to  a  synonym  of  Martin(*zia.  on(»  sjM'cies  of  which,  Marthn':ifi  r<n-f(lihm, 
comes  from  Martinique  and  may  prove  to  be  rather  closely  related  to  tlu'  <"oyiire 
I)alm  of  Porto  Rico.  On  finding  that  the  genus  Martinezia  could  not  include  the 
Porto  Ric^n  sjiecies,  the  use  of  Aiphanes  was  considered,  with  a  negative  con- 
clusion, the  rea8<ms  for  which  a])jK^ar  below: 

The  genus  Aiphanes  wjis  established  ])y  Willdenow  on  .1.  ticnlnit(i.  a  s]aiiy 
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palm  from  the  monntains  about  Caracas.  The  trunk  is  said  to  be  erect,  80  feet 
(9  meters)  high,  subcylindrical,  and  very  spiny.  The  fronds  are  about  5  feet 
long,  with,  four  pairs  of  remote,  broad,  cuneate.  praemorse  pinnae,  strongly 
whitish-pubescent  on  the  under  side.  The  petiole  is  also  beset  with  spines. 
Spathe  acuminate  at  both  ends,  aculeate  on  the  outside,  smooth  within,  opening 
longitudinally;  spadix  H  feet  (45  centimeters)  long,  composed  of  cylindrical 
spikes  placed  opposite.  Flowers  hermaphrodite;  calyx  trifid,  its  divisions  acute: 
petals  acuminate;  filaments  6,  subulate;  anthers  rounded;  style  as  long  as  the 
stamens;  stigma  trifid.  Drupe  globose,  the  fleshy  farinaceous  pulp  rather  taste- 
less, though  edible;  nut  hard,  of  the  size  of  a  musket  ball,  unilocular,  black,  fur- 
rowed with  a  large  number  of  greyish  grooves,  of  which  three  are  always  much 
larger  than  the  others;  the  kernel  is  white,  very  sweet,  and  very  good  to  eat. 

Aiphanes  grows  in  the  ravines  and  forests  of  the  high  mountains  of  the  district 
of  Caucagua,  province  of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and  requires  a  fertile,  somewhat 
moist  soil.    It  flowers  and  fruits  in  July. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  Aiphanes  is  a  genus  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  spiny  palm  collec^ted  at  Vega  Baja,  and  it  seems  to  approach  some  of  the  South 
American  forms  described  under  Ba<;tris  much  more  closely  than  it  resembles  the 
Porto  Rican  tree. 

Aipim.     See  Manihot  palmata. 

Ajenjo  Cimarron.    See  Parfh(minm  hysterophitrus, 

Aji.    See  Capsmnn. 

A  general  name  for  red  i)eppers.  a  favorite  condiment  and  vegetable  in  Spanish 
countries.  Numerous  varieties  are  known  and  distinguished  by  common  names 
in  Mexico  and  Culm,  but  the  subject  has  not  yet  received  attention  in  Porto  Rico. 
The  large  *'  sweet *'  i)epi)ers  are  called  "aji  dulce  "  in  Porto  Rico,  and  belong  to 
the  botanical  species  Cap»icinn  aninium,  while  the  small,  more  pungent  varieties 
belong  to  C.  fnttescens. 

Aji  caballero. 

Near  Toa  Alta  this  name  was  used  for  a  species  of  CaxNdcnm  supposed  to  Ixj 
C,  frutcscens.     (No.  894.) 

Aji  dulce.     Set?  Capsicum  aunuuin. 
The  Spanish  name  for  the  large  **  sweet  *'  i)epper8. 

Aji  picante.    See  (Utpsicum. 

'* Pungent  peppers''  are  mostly  small  varieties  of  CapHiaum  frut&iccus  or  C 
Iniceatnm, 

Ajo.     See  Allium  safirum. 

Ajonjoli.     iiee  Scffamtnu  orientals. 

Akee.    Sei^  Biighia  sapidit. 

Alambrillo.    See  Rajmiia  amUttn. 
This  is  the  Cuban  name  of  this  plant:  the  Porto  Rican  designation  is  unknown. 

Albahaca.    St^e  Ocimum  hasiUvum. 

Also  ai)i)lied  at  Rio  Piedrt.s  to  a  Scutellaria,  prolmbly  S.  piUmt  or  ♦S'.  CiH*rnU'a, 

Albahaca  cimarrona.    See  Ocimum  mirrauthum  and  ().  amrricmnnn, 

Albizzia  lebbek.    Acacia  amaiulla.  Plate  XV. 

A  l)eautiful  leguminous  shade*  tn»e,  native  in  the  Ejist  Indies,  but  now  exten- 
sively introduced  in  tr<)])i('al  and  st^mitropical  countries.  It  endures  drought  and 
thrives  in  r<K'ky  limestone  soils,  and  would  thus  api>ear  to  In*  well  fitted  for  the 
south  si<le  of  Porto  Rico.  wIktc  it  already  exists  in  small  numlx^rs.  as  well  as  at 
Mayaguez  and  San  .Juan. 

Alcachofa.     S(m»  Cf/tuwd  smii/mns. 
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Alchornea  latifolia. 

Family  Euphorbiaceae;  known  from  Lares  and  Pefinelas.     (Sintenis.) 

Alchomeopsis  portoricensis.    Palo  db  gallina. 

A  enphorbiaceous  tree  of  10  to  15  meters,  known  only  from  the  Sierra  Lnqnillo. 

Alder,  West  Indian.    See  Conocarpus  erecta. 

Alectra  brasiliensis.    Yerba  db  hierro. 

Family  Scrophnlariaceae;  a  herbaceons  annnal,  growing  in  ditfhea  and  inun- 
dated places.     (Stahl,  6:  228.) 

Aleli.    See  Plumeria  rubra. 

Aleli  amarillo.    See  Plumeria  tenorii. 

Aleli  Cimarron.    See  PlumeHa  ohtusa^  P.  portoricensift,  and  P.  alba. 

Aleluya  roja  de  Guinea.    See  Hibiscus  sabdaHffa. 
The  name  signifies  red  sorrel  of  Guinea. 

Alfalfa.    See  Medicago  sativa. 

Algalia.    See  Abelmoschiis  abelmoschus. 

Algarrobo.    See  Hyvienaea  courbaril. 

According  to  Stahl  this  name  is  applied  only  to  Hymenaea  courbaril,  while  Hill 
states  that  it  is  also  used  for  Pithecolobium  saman.  The  true '*  algarrobo  "  or 
**carob  "  of  southern  Europe  is  Ceratonia  siliqua,  ''St.  John's  bread,"  the  pods 
of  which  are  valuable  as  fodder.  Captain,  Hansard  gives  the  specific  gravity  of 
"  algarrobo  "  as  1.08,  and  believes  the  tree  to  be  indigenous  since  large  trees  are 
found  in  the  mountains  in  apparently  undisturbed  forests.  He  states  that  it  is 
used  especially  for  wagon  wheels,  and  also  believes  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
** carob  "  or  "gum  animae  "  of  the  British  Islands. 

Algarrobo  amarillo.    See  Hymenaea  courbaril. 

This  variety  is  described  as  a  very  beautiful  tree,  large  and  robust,  reaching  90 
feet  (27  meters)  in  height  and  with  a  straight  trunk  24  to  30  feet  (7  to  9  meters) 
long,  with  a  diameter  of  6  feet  (1.8  meters),  or  sometimes  much  more.  Martins 
is  said  to  have  seen  Algarroba  trees  in  Brazil  whose  circumference  was  such  that 
it  took  15  Indians  with  arms  extended  to  encompass  one  of  them.  The  wood  is 
very  hard,  yellowish  with  green  veins,  breaking  vertically.  The  grain  is  fine  and 
dense.  The  wood  is  much  appreciated  as  well  for  its  strength  and  durability  as 
for  its  beauty.  Specific  gravity,  0.929.  It  is  utilized  for  all  sorts  of  fine  c^ri>enter 
and  cabinet  work.  It  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  tlie  exports  to  Europe, 
where  it  is  much  appreciated  for  fine  furniture.  In  the  Antilles  it  is  used  c(^m- 
monly  in  the  making  of  sugar  mills,  whose  cylinders  and  cogs  are  made  of  this 
material.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  woods  of  the  country  and  one  of  the  most 
used.     (Grosourdy,  2:  359.) 

Reported  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  specific  gravity,  0.592.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Algarrobo  Colorado.    See  Hymenaea  courbaril. 

According  to  Grosourdy  (2:  360),  this  is  a  variety  differing  from  Algarrobo 
amarillo  in  having  its  wood  rather  light  reddish  brown,  with  much  darker  veins 
of  varying  sizes:  susceptible  also  of  a  higli  polish.  Used  for  the  same  jiurposesas 
the  other. 

In  the  list  of  woods  at  the  exposition  in  1857  this  variety  is  descril)ed  as  a  tree 
40  to  50  feet  (12  to  15  meters)  high,  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  specific 
gravity,  0.784. 

Algodon.    See  Gossypium. 

"  Algodon  "  is  the  Spanish  for  cotton,  and  is  applied  not  only  t-o  the  genuine 
cotton  but  to  other  related  or  similar  species,  as  lielow: 

Algodon  de  seda.     See  Calotropir.  procera. 
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Algodon  de  yuca.    Soe  Gossifpiumjaniphaefolium. 

Algodon  rojo.     See  Gonsypinm  harhiidetise. 

Said  to  l)e  the  variety  which  has  been  described  botanically  as  Gomqipinm 
purjmrascf'ns. 

Algodon  yuca.    See  Gossypium  harhaxiense. 
Said  by  Maza  to  be  the  variety  described  by  Bello  as  Gosaypium  Jan  iphae folium. 

Algodoncillo.    ^oe  AngurUi  plnviieriana  and  Aaclepias  curnssafuui. 

Alilaila. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  35  to  40  feet  (11  or  12  meters); 
diameter,  5  to  6  inches  (12  to  15  centimeters).  Wood  pinkish,  rather  hard:  spe- 
cific gravity,  0.803;  used  in  making  agricnltnral  implements.  (Exp.  1H57.) 
This  is  probably  the  same  as  '*  lilaila."  a  name  applied  to  Meh'a  azt^darach. 

Aljonjoli.     See  Sesaimnn  orientale. 

Allamanda  cathartica.    Canario. 

Family  Apcwynaceae;  an  ornamental  shrub  or  small  tree  introduced  from 
South  America.     (Stahl,  6:  (>7.) 

Alligator  apple.    See  Amma  palustns. 

Alligator  pear.    See  Pernea  gratiHsima. 

Allium  cepa.    Onion.    Ckbolla. 

Onions  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  the  market  supply  is 
imported.  An  American  correspondent  states  that  only  the  Bermuda  variety 
does  well.  The  growing  of  Bermuda  onions  is  one  of  the  openings  suggested  for 
export  gardening  in  Porto  Rico  and  commercial  experiments  will  probably  be 
tried.     The  seed  from  Bermuda  onicms  is  all  grown  in  Teneriffe. 

Allium  sativum.    Garlic.    Ajo. 

Allophylus  occidentalis.    Quiebra  hachas. 

An  indigenous  tree  of  the  family  Sapindace^ie.  (Stahl,  2:  150,  as  ScJtmuh'lio 
occideiitalis.) 

Alloplectus  ambiguus. 

Family  Gesneriaceae;  a  new  s])ecae.s  to  replac/e  the  Alloplectiis  cHutatuH^  which 
does  not  represent  tli(»  genuine  species  of  that  name.  Two  varieties,  chlorose- 
paluH  and  erythrosejMihm,  are  also  named  and  reported  from  ntunerons  localities. 
(Urban,  Syinb.  1:  408.) 

Alloplectus  cristatus.    Tibey  de  cresta. 

Family  Gesnerijiceae:  a  rather  fleshy  herb  covereil  with  a  reddish  pultescence; 
grows  iulhering  to  rocks  in  the  higher  mountains,  flowering  in  summer.  UrlMin 
includes  this  under  his  .1.  amhiginiH.     (Stahl.  6:  261.) 

Allspice. 

The  occurrence  of  tht»  true  allspice,  IHmeuta  offleiitalis^  in  Porto  Rico  has  not 
been  cstjiblished,  and  thereiK)rts  of , Hill  and  others  are  proliably  to  lie  taken  as 
applying  to  Anmmh  varyophyUaItt,  the  tree  yielding  the  oil  of  Imy  used  In  com- 
pounding bay  rum. 

AlmacigO.     See  Uummt  shiKtrulnt. 

In  Spain  this  name  is  a])])lied  to  the  tnn*  mastiff  tre«\  Pisfacia  lentittcus, 

AlmacigO  bianco. 

A  tn^e  from  all  i)artH  of  the  island:  height,  45  to  50  feet  (14  to  15  meters); 
dianict<»r,  13  to  15  iik'Ik's  (:«)  to  ;{7  centimet*»rs).  WockI  light-colored,  soft;  specific 
gravity,  0.071;  in»t  uw»d.     (Exp.  1S57.) 


Plate  XVI. 


Alpinia  nutans.    At  Caguas. 
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Almacigo  rojo. 

A  tree  from  all  x>a]*t8  of  the  Island;  height,  10  to  12  feet  (3  to  4  meters); 
diameter,  12  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters) .  Wood  pinkish,  soft;  specific  grav- 
ity, 0.274;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Almendra. 

The  fruit  of  Terminalia  catappa, 

Almendrillo.    See  Prunus  occidentalis, 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  35  to  40  feet  (11  to  13  meters); 
diameter,  15  to  20  inches  (37  to  50  centimeters).  Wood  light-colored,  rather 
bard;  specific  gravity,  0.742;  not  used.     (EIxp.  1857.) 

Almendro.    See  Terminalia  catappa. 

In  Cuba  this  name  is  applied  to  several  species  of  Haemocharis,  handsome  trees 
of  the  te%  family,  Theaceae.  In  Porto  Rico,  however,  it  seems  that  •*  almendro '' 
and  **almendron ''  both  refer  to  Terminulia  catappa,  although  the  account  of 
the  collection  of  Porto  Rican  woods  of  the  exposition  of  1857  gives  different  data 
under  **  almendro ''  and  '*  almendron." 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  50  feet  (13  to  15  meters); 
diameter,  20  to  22  inches  (50  to  55  centimeters).  Wood  light-colored,  rather 
hard;  specific  gravity,  0.644;  little  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Alniendr6n.    See  Terminalia  catappa, 

A  tree  from  the  southern  part  of  the  island;  height,  45  to  50  feet  (14  to  15 
meters);  diameter.  12  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters).  Wood  cinnamon- 
color,  hard;  specific  gravity,  0.922;  used  in  cabinetmaking.     (Exp.  1857.) 

According  to  Bello  the  name  "almendron"  is  also  applied  to  Pninus  occi- 
dentalis. 

Almidon. 

The  Spanish  word  for  starch,  in  the  West  Indies  commonly  made  from  **  cas- 
sava" (Manihot  ntili^isivia) . 

Almond. 

The  true  almond,  Amygdahis  amygdaluH,  is  closely  related  to  the  peach,  and 
does  not  grow  in  Porto  Rico,  but  the  name  "almendron"  is  applied  instead  to 
Terminalia  catappa,  the  fruit  of  which  is  called  ** almendra"  and  is  commonly 
believed  to  be  the  genuine  article. 

Aloe. 

This  name  is  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  the  various  species  of  Agave  or 
**  century  plants,"  which  are  native  of  Mexico.  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  genus  Aloe  belongs  to  the  Liliaceae  and  is  of  African  origin.  Some 
of  the  species  have  been  introduced  into  cultivation,  and  Aloe  vera  in  particular 
is  now  widely  spread  throughout  the  more  arid  tropical  and  subtropical  regions. 
As  early  as  1596  8j>ecimena  were  taken  to  England  from  Barbados  and  the  plant 
was  long  supposed  to  be  native  in  that  island,  receiving  the  name  Aloe  fxtrba- 
denma.  It  is  also  naturalized,  ax^cording  to  Griaebach,  in  Jamaica.  Antigua,  and 
St.  Vincent,  and  very  jirobably  in  Porto  Rico,  although  not  yet  rejKjrted. 

Aloe- wood.     See  Cordia  sebeHtena. 

Alpinia  nutans.  Plate  XVI. 

Family  Zingiberaceae;  native  in  East  Indies,  but  now  widely  cultivated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers:  apparently  naturalized  in  Porto  Rico.  Collected  near 
Bayamon  by  Sintenis.    Our  specimen  was  obtained  near  Cayey. 

Altea.    See  Nepsera  aquatica. 

Altemanthera  repens.    Ardosna  jardin. 

Family  Amarantaceae;  specimens  from  Cataiio  (no.  989).  The  flowers  are 
•straw-colored. 
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Alysicarpus  vaginalis.    Yerba  dk  (xjntrabanim^. 

A  small  creeping,  shrubby  leguminous  plant  with  single  leaflets  and  clusters 
of  subcylindrical  pods  breaking  up  into  single  sections,  of  which  the  outer  surface 
is  irregularly  reticulate.  Reported  from  a  single  station,  Boca  Vieja,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bayamon  River.  Our  si)ecimens  were  obtained  in  two  localities 
near  Ponce.     (Stahl,  3:  158.) 

Amaranthus  paniculatus.    Pigweed.    Bledo  blan(^o. 
Collect>ed  by  Sintenis  at  Guanica. 

Amaranthus  tristis.    Pk^weed. 

A  common  pigweed  very  similar  to  our  well-known  garden  pest,  Amaranthus 
retrojiexua. 

Ambrosia.    Artemis  a. 

A  specimen  of  Ambrosia  (no.  966)  collected  at  Cataiio  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  Sintenis  no.  196b,  from  Bayamon,  but  a  specific  identification  has  not  l)een 
made. 

American  nutmeg.    See  Monodora  myristiva. 

Ammannia  humilis.    Yerba  de  cancer. 

Family  Lythraceae;  this  species  and  A,  latlfolia  share  the  common  name  and 
are  annual  herbs  growing  in  ditches  and  overflowed  places.  ^4.  coveinea,  variety 
purpurea,  is  rejKjrted  from  Guanica.     (Stahl.  4:  128.) 

Amor  sin  zelo. 

An  ornamental  apocynaceous  plant,  evidently  closely  related  to  Allamanda.  and 
having  similar  large  yellow  flowers,  but  not  yet  identified. 

Amphilophium  paniculatum.    Liana  de  cuello. 

Family  Bignoniaceae;  a  hexagonal  vine,  scaly-pubescent  and  much  branched;  it 
is  found  both  near  the  sea  and  in  the  mountains;  flowers  in  winter.     (Stahl,  6: 

182.) 

Amomis  caryophyllata.    Bayberry  tree.    Bay  rum  tree.    Wild  cinna- 
mon.   Ausu. 

Variously  reported  by  Bello.  Krug,  Stahl,  and  Sintenis  as  *'au8u,'*  "auzu," 
*  *  guayavita . "  "  limoncillo, "  *  *  malagueta, ' '  and  *  *  pimienta  malagueta. ' '  A  myr- 
taceous  tree,  from  the  dried  leaves  of  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water 
an  essential  oil,  called  "  Imy  oil"  or  '*  oil  of  bay,''  the  most  imxK)rtant  ingredient 
of  bay  rum.  Only  a  pint  and  a  half  of  oil  is  said  to  be  required  for  the  medica- 
tion of  100  gallons  of  rum.  The  latter  should  \ye  of  good  quality  and  strength. 
If  below  18  or  19  proof  it  will  not  properly  incorporate  the  oil.  Large  quantities 
of  dried  leaves  of  this  species  are  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  notably  from 
the  island  of  Dominica.  They  are  generally  put  up  into  bales  of  about  200  pounds 
in  weight.  It  is  not  known  that  any  leaves  have  been  shipped  from  Porto  Rico, 
but  in  189"),  95  gallons  of  l)ay  oil,  valued  at  $1 ,890,  and  1:3,544  gallons  of  bay  mm, 
valued  at  $0,4 14,  were  exported.  Th(?  trees  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  island  and  are 
said  to  l)e  abundant  in  some  districts  on  the  south  side.  The  industry  is  worthy 
of  investigation  as  one  i)rob:ibly  capable  of  profitable  expansion,  although  not 
likely  to  become  of  moro  than  minor  and  loc^al  imi)ortance. 

In  the  fresh  condition  the  leaves  of  this  tree  have  the  taste  and  odor  of  lemon, 
w^henco  the  propriety  of  the  name  "limoncillo"  or  ** little  lemon.*'  Although 
mor(»  common  in  Porto  Rico  as  a  shrub,  this  si>ecie8  is  said  to  grow  to  a  height  of 
;{.")  or  40  feet  (II  or  12  meters )  and  to  attain  a  diameter  of  a  foot  (80  centimeters)  or 
more;  the  wood  is  light-colored,  mottled,  very  hard  and  heavy.  Captain  Hansard 
reports  that  tho  tn^e  is  cultivated  at  Maunabo  and  at  other  points  for  the  sake  of 
the  leavt's. 

There  are  i)rol)al)ly  several  other  myrtaceous  trees  which  share  with  this  the 
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name  **pimiento."  but  the  present  is  i)robably  that  which  Hill  and  others  liavo 
supposed  t()  be  allspice.     (Stahl,  4:  72.) 

A  tree  45  to  50  feet  (14  to  16  meters)  high,  the  straight,  rather  long  tmnk  15  to 
24  inches  (85  to  55  centimeters)  in  diameter.  Furnishes  a  moderately  hard  and 
heavy  wood,  fine  and  compact  in  texture.  The  sapwood  is  very  light  red  with 
darker  lines,  while  the  heart  is  brownish  red,  brown,  or  on  account  of  the  knots, 
almost  black.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish.  Specific  gravity,  0.909.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  valued  woods  of  these  countries,  very  strong  and  dur- 
able, suitable  for  carpenters  and  cabinetwork,  and  it  is  exported  to  some  extent. 
The  bark  is  rough  and  ash-colored,  and  peels  after  the  manner  of  the  sycamore. 
(Grosourdy,  2:  398.) 

Amyris  balsamifera.    Rosewood. 

A  rutaceous  shrub  or  small  tree  of  2  to  8  meters.  Extends  from  Florida  to 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  South  America.  Known  in  Porto  Rico  only  from  the  \'icin- 
ity  of  Guanica.     (Urban,  Add.  3:  292.) 

Amyris  elemifera.    Torchwood.    Cuabilla. 

A  rutaceous  shrub  or  small  tree,  2  to  8  meters  in  height,  extending  from  Florida 
tD  Trinidad  and  known  in  Porto  Rico  in  littoral  thickets  near  Bayamon  and  Ponce. 
Native  names  are  as  yet  unknown,  and  the  above  are  from  Florida  and  Cuba. 

Amyris  maritima.    T£a. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  from  5  to  10  meters  in  height,  growing  in  thickets  near 
the  sea;  Cangrejos.  Fajardo,  Coamo,  Ponce,  Guanica,  and  Salinas  de  Cabo  Rojo. 
(Urban,  Add.  3:  292.) 

Amyris  silyatica.    T£a. 

A  wild  tree  whose  height  reaches  25  or  80  feet  (8  or  9  meters)  and  the  diameter 
of  its  trunk  5  to  8  inches  (12  to  20  centimeters).  Furnishes  an  aromatic  wood, 
strong,  solid,  whitish  in  color,  breaking  with  a  vertical  fracture. 

On  account  of  its  resinous  (luality,  splinters  of  this  wcxxl  are  used  by  the  country 
people  as  torches  for  fishing  and  to  light  their  huts.  It  is  also  suitable  for  fnr- 
nilnre.     (Grosourdy,  2:  379.) 

Anacagtiitas.    See  StereuHa  carfhagineuHut. 

Anacahuita. 

Probably  the  same  as  "  anacagiiitas." 

In  Cuba  a  Mexican  boraginaceous  tree,  Cordia  hoiHsien\  is  known  by  this  name, 
and  the  wood,  yielding  an  oil  supposed  to  be  a  specific  for  consumption,  was  for- 
merly exported  to  Europe  from  Mexico,  ))ut  experiments  in  (Germany  failed  to 
show  the  presence  of  any  medicinal  virtues. 

Flowers  called  by  this  name  wen*  sold  in  the  market  of  Ponce  for  making  a  tea 
for  colds,  etc. 

Anaoardium  ocoidentale.    Cashew.    Pa.tuil. 

There  is  also  a  con8id(»ra>)le  variety  of  common  names,  such  as  "cajou." 
'*  acaju,"  and  "  maraii6n." 

This  tropical  tree  gives  its  namt*  to  the  family  Anacardiaceae,  to  which  our 
X>oison  ivy  and  sumac  also  belong.  It  is  a  handsome,  ([uick-growing  species,  and 
l>earB  fruit  while  still  very  young,  sometimes  when  but  two  years  old.  Ultimately 
it  reaches  a  height  of  80  or  40  feet  (0  to  18  meters)  and  has  a  close-grained,  strong, 
and  durable  wood,  useful  for  ))oat  building  and  other  purposes.  an<l  said  to  weigh  88 
lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  It  has  large,  entire  oval  heaves,  not  at  all  resembling  thost*  of 
its  relatives  menticmed  above,  but  it  shares  with  the  poison  ivy  the  i)oss(»ssion  of  an 
acrid  substance  strongly  irritant  to  the  human  epidermis  and  th(»  mucous  mem- 
branes. The  poisrmous  material  is  not.  however,  spread  through  the  j)lant.  hut  is 
mostly  concentrated  in  the  rather  soft  shell  of  the?  nut.  which  is  borne  upon  a 
X)earHshaped,  red  or  yellow  fleshy  receptacle  2  to  4  inches  (5  to  10  centimeters)  long. 
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This  receptacle  is  edible  and  qnite  harmless  when  ripe,  having  a  very  agreeable, 
subacid  taste  in  the  raw  state,  and  being  also  stewed  or  cooked;  a  distilled  liquor, 
siiid  to  be  of  good  quality,  has  also  been  made  from  it,  and  in  Porto  Rico  it  is  U8e<l 
as  an  ingredient  of  a  i)eculiar  beverage  which  has  been  compared  to  punch.  The 
nut  is  comparable  in  size  to  a  rather  thick  x>eanut,  is  kidney-8hai)ed,  or  distinctly 
curved  near  the  middle,  and  contains  a  single  large  kernel  of  white,  firm  flesh  of 
fine  texture  and  a  delicate,  very  pleasant,  nutty  flavor.  No  attempt  should,  how- 
ever, be  made  to  eat  it  in  the  raw  state,  on  account  of  the  poisonous  juice  of  the  shell , 
which  must  be  driven  off  by  the  heat,  so  that  roasting  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
In  the  fresh  state  the  kernel  also  contains  a  slight  amount  of  the  irritant  oil  and 
has  painful  effects  upon  the  lips  and  tongue. 

The  process  of  roasting  the  nuts  is  quite  simple,  but  skill  and  exx>erience  are 
recpiired  to  avoid  burning  on  the  one  hand  and  insuflScient  heating  on  the  other. 
The  fumes  driven  off  during  the  oi)eration  are  also  poisonous,  and  where  cashew 
nuts  are  roasted  in  large  quantities  for  export  the  workers  suffer  from  blistereil 
faces  and  hands,  accompanied  by  painful  swellings  and  other  toxic  effects  of 
inhaling  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  poisonous  vapors.  These  difficulties 
might  be  obviated,  it  would  seem,  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  roasting  ovens 
and  by  providing  a  system  of  drafts  for  carrying  up  the  fumes. 

After  the  roasting  is  completed  the  nuts  are  shelled  and  sorted  and  packed  in 
sealed  tin  cans  for  shipment.  In  this  way  they  keep  fresh  for  a  considerable 
period  without  the  necessity  of  any  other  i)reliminary  treatment  or  of  the  addition 
of  preservatives.  The  trade  in  cashew  nuts  is  still  very  small,  but  may  be  expected 
to  increase.  Mr.  David  G.  Fairchild,  agricultural  explorer  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  became  acquainted  with  the  cashew  in  Jamaica  and 
took  a  very  enthusiastic  view  of  its  value  and  commercial  possibilities,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  will  show: 

"  I  assure  you  that  there  is  no  nut  so  delicious  as  the  roasted  cashew.  Burnt 
almonds  are  flat  in  comparison.  Huyler  could,  I  b.?lieve,  make  a  fine  thing  of  it, 
and  a  big  market  could  be  created.  Through  William  Fawcett,  director  of  the 
gardens  here,  you  can  secure  a  large  quantity  of  seeds  for  planting,  I  l^elieve. 
The  sooner  groves  are  started  the  sooner  the  nuts  can  be  pushed  on  the  market. 
For  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  I  believe,  it  would  }>e  a  good  thing.  This  fruit  is 
l)ound  to  go.  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  Hawaii  should  be  encouraged  and  steps  l)e 
taken  to  setiure  a  collection  of  the  Ixjst  varieties.  Look  out  for  Jamaica  as  a  com- 
petitor. Mr.  S.  T.  Si^harsc^hmidt.  of  Mandeville,  Jamaica,  has  made  an  oil  from 
the  fruit,  superior  to  olive  oil  for  table  us(\  There  are  wonderful  prospects  for 
such  a  fruit.     It  can  l)e  sliipped  to  Bixston  from  here  easily  without  cold  storage.'* 

From  a  sample  sent  home  the  roasted  imts  were  pronounced  excellent  by  all  who 
tasted  them.  Probably  they  arc*  better  when  fresh ,  though  no  tendency  to  become 
rancid  was  apjiarent.  In  British  India  the  cashew  has  now  been  introduced 
very  generally,  and  has  found  a  much  larger  variety  of  uses  than  in  its  native 
home  in  tlic*  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Eiist  Indian  information  has  be-»n 
compiled  from  numorous  sourc^t^s  in  Watt's  Eccmomic  PrcKlucts  of  India,  and  is. 
with  the  omission  of  some  repetitions,  as  follows: 

"The  bark  of  this  plant  yields  a  gum  which  (K'ours  in  large  stalactitic  pieces: 
it  is  yellow  or  reddisli,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  watt^r.  It  is  obnoxionsto 
inse(5ts.  Tlie  astringent  juice  issuing  from  injections  in  the  iMirk  is  in  demand  as 
an  ink,  and  is  us(»d  by  native  workmen  as  a  fiux  for  soldering  metals.  The  bark 
may  be  used  for  tanning.  Th(*  i)ericarp  gives  an  oil  called  cardol,  wliich  is  very 
astringent,  and  is  used  by  the  Andamanese  to  tan  or  color  fishing  nets,  so  as  to 
pres(»rve  them.  Dr.  DyuKK^k  informs  me  that  this  oil  is  calletl  dik  in  Goa,  where 
it  is  much  us(»d  jis  a  tar  for  Ixmts  and  nets. 

"From  this  plant  two  distinct  oils  are  obtained.  (1)  The  kernels  when 
prrs.sed  yield  a  light-yollow  bland  oil.  V(*r>'  nutritious,  the  finest  qnnlity  in  every 
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respect,  equal  to  almond  oil  and  considered  superior  to  olive  oil.  The  yield  is 
abont  40  per  cent.  The  kernels  are  so  extensively  eaten  in  India,  however,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  a  trade  conld  at  present  be  done  in  this  oil.  Sam- 
ples of  this  fixed  oil,  and  information  as  to  methods  of  preparation  and  extent  of 
trade,  are  mnch  required.  The  kernels  have  been  once  or  twice  exported  to 
Europe  under  the  name  of  'cassia  nuts.* 

**  (2)  Cardole  or  Cashew-apple  oil. — This  is  prepared  from  the  pericarp  or  shell 
of  the  nut.  It  is  black,  acrid,  and  powerfully  vesicating.  In  the  Andamans  it  is 
used  to  color  and  preserve  fishing  lines.  It  is  an  effective  preventive  against 
white  ants  in  carved  woodwork,  books,  etc.    The  yield  is  29^  per  cent. 

**  The  medicinal  uses  of  this  plant  are  many.  The  acrid  oil  is  used  as  an  anaes- 
thetic in  leprosy,  and  as  a  blister  in  warts,  corns,  and  ulcers.  Between  the 
laminae  of  the  shell  of  the  kernel  there  is  a  black  caustic  fluid,  which  contains  an 
acrid  oily  principle,  cardol,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  anacardic  acid.  It  possesses 
powerful  rubefacient  and  vesicant  properties.  The  spirit  distilled,  from  the 
expressed  juices  of  the  fruit  may  be  used  as  a  stimulant.  Fruit  eaten  as  a 
remedy  for  scurvy.  The  juice  of  the  nut  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  iodine  locally. 
The  oil  I  have  used  with  benefit  in  the  anaesthetic  variety  of  leprosy.  The  oil 
obtained  from  the  shell  by  maceration  in  spirit  is  the  ^ery  best  application  for 
cracks  of  the  feet  so  common  with  natives.  The  oil  is  efficacious,  when  faintly 
brushed,  as  a  local  stimulant  in  psoriasis." 

Along  the  Adjuntas  road  we  noticed  trees  of  Anacardium  from  which  the  bark 
of  the  trunk  had  been  largely  hacked  off.  On  inquiring  it  was  learned  that 
a  decoction  made  of  it  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  an  astringent  remedy  for 
diarrhea. 

In  the  bulletins  of  the  botanic  gardens  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  this  tret*  has 
also  received  attention,  and  some  additional  notes  from  these  sources  are  ai)pended: 

**A  gum  is  obtained  from  the  trunk.  It  is  subastringent  and  highly  unpala- 
table to  insects.  It  consists  principally  of  arabine  and  dextrine,  both  soluble  in 
water,  with  a  minor  insoluble  portion,  probably  bassarine.  It  forms  a  strong, 
yellowish  mucilage  with  water.  In  South  America  it  is  largely  used  by  }K)ok- 
binders;  it  is  0(;casionally  imported  from  that  country  into  England  and  possesses 
the  same  commercial  value  as  the  common  and  inferior  sorts  of  Arabic  and  Sene- 
gal gums. 

"The  fruit  of  Anacardium  is  well  known  to  West  Indians,  who,  besides  eating 
it  in  the  fresh  state,  make  conserves  of  it  in  various  ways.  Though  sweet,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  very  astringent  and  said  to  l)e  useful  in  cases  of  dysentery  and 
diarrnea.  Many  and  various  are  the  effects  with  which  this  tree,  its  fruit.  Imrk, 
leaves,  and  seeds  are  credited,  and  if  all  were  true,  it  would  indeed  lie  one  of  the 
wonders  of  nature.  It  is  said  to  possess  ajilirodisiacal  properties,  the  leaves  to 
be  capable  of  producing  drunkenness,  the  nuts  or  seeds  when  roasted  to  excite 
the  faculties,  especially  memory,  so  much  so  that  a  confection  made  therefrom 
has  been  called  '  confection  des  sages,'  and  the  oil  from  th(^  nut  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  that  made  from  tlie  finest  olives,  while  an  acrid  oil  is  produt^ed  from  the 
epidermis  of  the  nut,  which  is  said  by  Barham  in  Hortus  Americanns,  1794,  to 
*cure  herpes  and  cancerous  and  malignant  ulcers  abounding  in  rotten  flesh;  it 
also  kills  worms  in  ulcers  and  chigoes:  it  takes  away  freckles  and  liver  spots,  but 
it  draws  blisters  and  therefore  must  be  cautiously  made  use  of.  It  has  l)een 
observed  that  poor  dropsical  slaves  that  have  had  the  liberty  to  go  into  a  cashew 
walk  and  eat  what  cashews  they  pleased,  and  of  the  roasted  nuts,  have  been 
recovered.' " 

Another  writer  brings  an  indictment  against  the  West  Indian  fair  sex  for  using 
it  as  a  cosmetic  wlien  they  have  become  tanned  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  He 
describes  tlie  process  as  follows: 

**  They  take  a  nut,  scrape  off  the  outside  skin,  and  rub  their  faces  witli  the 
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exposed  oily  surface.  The  face  swells  and  blackens,  but  ultimately  the  tan  skin 
l)eels  off;  and  although  the  process  necessitates  rigid  retirement  for  a  fortniglit, 
at  the  end  of  that  time  they  emerge  with  a  new  skin  and  complexion  as  fair  as  a 
babe.  It  is  also  to  he  stated  that  the  oil  is  found  to  be  useful  in  leprosy,  and  that 
the  fruit  is  a  cure  for  the  disorder  which  causes  the  patient  to  become  what  is 
known  as  a  dirt-eater. 

"  The  tree  produces  a  beautiful  clear  gum,  which  makes  a  fine  varnish,  and  is 
said  to  possess  a  special  virtue  in  preserving  woods  from  insects.  The  sap  of  the 
tree,  like  its  congener,  Semecarpus  anacardium,  produces  an  indelible  stain  on 
linen.  Professor  Lindley  makes  Martins  responsible  for  a  statement  that  the  nut 
has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  chronic  inf  ammations  of  the  eyes,  especially  such  as 
are  of  scrofulous  nature,  when  simply  borne  or  carried  by  the  x)erson8  affected. 
It  is  also  a  common  belief  in  Trinidad  that  a  necklace  or  collar  of  cashew  nuts 
has  a  remarkable  curative  effect  upon  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  canine  race, 
especially  for  coughs  or  di8temi)er.'' 

The  wood  is  very  hard  and  strong.  It  is  much  appreciated  for  making  the 
hubs  of  carriage  wheels,  yokes,  and  other  farm  utensils.  Its  principal  use  in 
Porto  Rico  is  for  charcoal  and  fuel;  specific  gravity,  0.488.     (Grosourdy,  2:404.) 

Aname. 

In  the  market  of  Ponce  large  nut-like  seeds  said  to  be  derived  from  a  tree  were 
on  sale.  They  are  ground  up  and  put  into  rum  for  the  sake  of  the  rather  pleasant 
pungent  flavor,  and  are  also  supposed  to  have  medicinal  properties. 

Anamu.    See  Pavonia  typhalea. 

In  the  market  of  Ponce  material  with  this  common  name  was  on  sale  as  a  medi- 
cine. It  is  boiled  in  water  and  the  decoction  used  for  the  relief  of  "pain.  in  the 
stomach. 

Ananassa  ananas.    Pineapple.    Pi5^a. 

The  pineapple  is  the  one  fruit  in  the  production  of  which  Porto  Rico  already 
has  a  good  reputation,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  varieties  being  known  as  the 
'•  Porto  Rican."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  natural  conditions,  entirely 
favorable  to  this  culture,  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  but  it  is  not  on  this 
account  to  be  inferred  that  our  markets  will  be  flooded  at  once  with  cheap  fruit 
from  Porto  Rico.  In  order  to  furnish  a  regular  commercial  supply  it  will  first 
be  necessary  to  bring  into  existence  an  organized  productive  industry.  The  wild 
and  half- wild  pineapples  brought  in  by  the  rural  natives  and  sold  in  the  town 
markets  would  not  go  far  in  supplying  an  export  trade,  and  while  many  individ- 
ual high-grade  fruits  are  secured  the  quality  is,  of  course,  extremely  uneven  and 
areas  of  one  variety  have  seldom  been  planted.  An  initial  difficulty,  as  in  Flor- 
ida, will  probably  arise  in  the  scarcity  of  cuttings  of  good  varieties.  In  Florida 
this  is  by  far  the  largest  item  of  expense  in  new  plantings,  even"in  comparison 
with  the  frost  sheds  which  cost  })etween  $300  and  $500  per  acre.  But  cuttings  of 
good  varieties  bring  from  10  to  20  cents  apiece,  and  although  this  means  between 
$2,000  and  $3,000  pt^r  acre  for  plants,  the  grower  has  his  returns  in  disposing  of 
his  own  suckers  at  similar  prices.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  l)e  expected  that  this 
rate  can  be  ind(»finitely  maintained.  Such  prices  are  possible  only  while  the 
industry  is  rajiidly  (expanding,  and  as  soon  as  the  normal  demands  of  the  market 
are  once  filled  there  will  come  an  intivitable  and  probably  a  very  rapid  decline  in 
the  valuation  of  cuttings. 

Florida  i)in(»ai)i)le  growers  have  found,  however,  that  the  ])artial  shade  of  the 
frost  sheds  ex(»rts  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  use  of  sheds  for  shade  puri>o8es  is  now  l)eing  extended  far  below 
th(»  frost  line.  The  inf(»rence  is  natural  that  the  production  of  high-grade  fmits 
in  Porto  Rico  will  rec^uire  the  introduction  of  the  Florida  methods  of  culture, 
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especially  since  the  small  importations  which  have  already  been  made  from  Porto 
Rico  were  badly  damaged  by  sun  scald. 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,*  that  situations  might  be  foimd  in  Porto  Rico 
where  the  injury  from  this  cause  would  be  very  slight,  and  there  is  a  further 
probability  that  if  shade  proves  to  be  necessary  it  can  be  supplied  more  cheaply 
by  means  of  some  of  the  many  leguminous  shade  trees,  which  will  also  assist  in 
maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  land.  We  did  not  notice  any  plantings  which 
seemed  to  have  been  made  with  reference  to  shade,  although  it  is  well  known  in 
the  Tropics  that  partial  protection  from  the  sun  encourages  the  growth  of  large 
pineapple  fruitp. 

Serious  competition  on  the  part  of  Porto  Rico  with  the  well-developed  pineapple 
industry  of  Florida  is  not  to  be  exjiected  for  a  series  of  years,  though  the  very 
favorable  natural  conditions  render  it  certain  that  an  increasing  quartity  of  this 
fruit  will  be  sent  to  the  American  market.  The  Florida  supply  does  not,  how- 
ever, meet  the  popular  demand,  even  at  prices  far  in  advance  of  the  actual  cost  of 
raising  and  marketing  the  fruit,  and  at  more  reasonable  rates  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  present  consumption  would  be  quickly  doubled  or  trebled.  There  is, 
accordingly,  ample  room  for  the  expansion  of  pineapple  growing  as  an  agricul- 
tural industry  both  in  Florida  and  in  Porto  Rico. 

Local  coiiditions  and  varieties. — The  pineapple  season  at  Ponce  is  from  April  to 
July,  after  which  time  none  are  obtainable.  Small-sized  fruits  of  fine  flavor  and 
texture  are  preferred,  and  command  a  higher  price  than  the  large  ones  for  wliich 
the  island  is  particularly  noted.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island  pineapples  are 
said  to  be  obtainable  from  April  to  September.  Those  at  higher  altitudes  ripen 
first,  while  lower  down  the  (!rop  is  not  ready  for  market  until  July,  though  the 
fruits  are  of  better  quality. 

Sandy  and  gravelly  loams  are  the  preferable  soils  for  fruit  production  in  Porto 
Rico,  although  the  plants  apparently  thrive  in  all  situations.  Limestone  soils  not 
subject  to  too  great  drought  are  also  desirable.  To  facilitate  clean  culture  the 
plants  are  set  3  feet  (90  centimeters)  apart  in  rows  5  feet  (150  centimeters)  apart. 
The  same  piece  of  ground  remains  i)r()ductive  from  four  to  eight  years,  dependent 
upon  soil  and  culture.  For  shipment  the  fruits  are  cut  before  the  cominencement 
of  the  ripening  process,  and  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  clean  cut  and  leave  an  inc  h 
(25  millimeters)  or  more  of  the  stem  to  avoid  decay  and  prevent  drying  out. 
With  proper  packing  and  ventilation  pineapples  will  not  suffer  at  all  from  the 
brief  sea  voyage,  and  the  shipping  rates  will  probably  be  as  low  as  or  lower  than 
from  Florida.  The  transiwrtation  diflSculties  arising  on  shore  will  not,  however, 
be  so  easy  of  adjustment  in  the  near  future,  except  in  the  immediate  vicnnity  of 
the  ports,  and  will  undoubtedly  retard  the  development  of  the  pineapple  business. 

The  custom  so  prevalent  in  Porto  Rico  of  placing  the  sliced  fruit  in  salt  water 
before  eating  is  evidently  very  old,  as  Acosta  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  th(^  West 
Indies,  '*  They  eat  it  l^ing  cut  in  morsels  and  steeped  a  while  in  water  and  salt.'' 

There  is  also  a  belief,  more  or  less  widespread,  in  Porto  Rico  that  pineapples 
and  coffee  should  not  be  partaken  of  at  the  same  meal. 

An  insect  enemy. — On  both  sides  of  the  island  young  jnneapples  were  found  to 
be  infested  by  a  mealy-bug,  which  is  said  to  prevent  normal  growth  and  finally 
to  rot  the  fruit.  The  same  insects  are  also  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
Bromelia  **pinuelas,*'  or  wild  pines,  a  related  plant  found  everywhere  in  Porto 
Rico.  To  l)e  rid  of  the  mealy-bugs  it  may  be  found  nec(»ssary  to  destroy  all  th(» 
Bromelias  in  the  iit'i^hlK)rhood  of  pineai)i)le  farms.  It  is  not  lik(»ly  that  the  ants 
would  carry  the  mealy-bugs  any  great  distiincc,  though  a  si'paration  of  several  rods 
would  probably  be  required.  An  experiment  with  kerosene  ennilsion  for  driving 
away  the  insects  which  had  already  settled  was  reported  as  (juite  successful. 
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Andira  inermis.    CABBA<iK  trek.    Moca. 

A  leguiniuons  tree  calletl  *'  cabbage  tree ''  or  *'  cabbage  bark  tree ''  in  Jamaica 
on  act!Ount  of  its  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  generally  distributed  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
is  sometimes  iiseil  for  coffee  shade,  but  is  considered  inferior  to  the  two  species  of 
Inga  on  account  of  its  slow  growth.  The  bark,  in  the  form  of  a  i)owder  or  a 
deiroction,  is  siiid  in  Jamaica  to  have  value  as  a  cathartic  and  vermifuge,  but  large 
doses  are  diingerous,  causing  vomiting,  delirium,  and  even  death.  The  woo<l  is 
said  to  l>e  hard  and  durable,  liaving  a  si)ecific  gravity  of  0.88,  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish.  The  ikmIs  are  fleshy,  about  the  size  of  a  horse  chestnut,  and  contain 
but  a  single  seed.  The  floors  of  the  caves  of  Aguas  Buenas.  Por^)  Rico,  are  in 
places  covered  with  the  seeds  of  this  species,  which  are  carried  in  by  bats  for  the 
sake  of  the  inclosing  pulp.  These  seeds  germinate  in  the  caves,  sending  up  slender 
white  sprouts  2  or  IJ  feet  (00  to  90  centimeters)  high. 

Grosourdy  (2:  895)  rejiorts  A.  racemosa  in  Porto  Ri('o  with  the  same  common 
name.  As  subsetiuent  writers  report  only  one  species,  the  determination  is  prol)- 
ably  in  error.  He  says  of  the  wood:  **  It  is  rather  hard,  and  its  color  varies  greatly, 
specimens  varying  from  yellow  to  reddish  flesh-color,  brown,  or  black  having  been 
seen.  For  this  reason  two  varieties  are  called  *  moca  (;olorada '  and  'moca  ama- 
rilla.'  Both  are,  however,  produced  in  the  siime  tree.  The  wood  is  also  variously 
marked  and  sometimes  i^roduces  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Specific  gravity,  0.748. 
It  is  used  to  considerable  advantage  in  making  the  hul»s  of  wheels.  Made  into 
boards  it  is  suitable  for  flooring  and  all  sorts  of  cari>enter  work.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  Brazil  in  the  construction  of  boats.  In  Porto  Rico  its  most  common  use 
is  for  the  framework  of  country  houses.  It  is  imported  into  Euroi)e  and  use<l  to 
make  canes  and  imibrella  and  parasol  handles,  and  for  turned  parts  of  cabinet 
work.'' 

Anemia. 

In  the  wochIs  through  which  the  road  winds  to  the  west  of  the  Guajataca  River, 
near  Quebrailillas,  we  found  Anemia  adiantifolia  and  the  little  species  usually 
called  A.  aurita.  In  the  latter  the  fertile  frond  is  fertile  throughout,  and  it 
should  be  associated  with  Coptophyllum.  although  that  genus  was  established 
by  Gardner  with  the  obviously  mistaken  idea  that  in  the  typical  Aneimia  two 
fertile  fronds  are  united  with  a  sterile,  a  theory  of  fivsciatiou  violently  improbable 
on  morphological  grounds.  All  the  recjuirements  of  the  x)henomena  are  much 
better  met  by  obsiTving  thci  simple  fact  that  in  Aneimia  i)roper  only  the  lowest 
pair  of  pinnules  is  fertile,  while  in  Coptophijllnm  auvifum  and  iti*  congeners  we 
hav(i  the  ordinary  cjise  of  (completely  dimorjihic  fronds.  That  the  fertile  frond  of 
Aneimia  should  have  the  fibro- vascular  system  m(xlified  in  accordance  with  the 
recpiirements  of  its  double  function  may  he  viewed  as  an  adaptation  and  is  not 
necessarily  an  anomaly. 

Angela.    See  Moringa  moriuyn. 

Angelica  tree.     See  Scuuhtjthi/nuin  browucL 

Angel6n.     See  Angelonut  (tnyustifoiia. 

Angelonia  angustifolia.    Anoklon. 

Family  Scropliulariaceac*;  an  annual  herb,  cultivated  in  gardens  as  an  orna- 
mental.    The  sjune  may  Ik*  siiid  of  -.1.  ndlicttrifolitt.      (Stalil,  6:  2154,  3JJ5.) 

Angaria  plumieriana.    AL(i<)iM)N('iLL(>. 

Family  ('neurbit4U*ea<^:  a  pubescent  vine,  ran?  on  th«»  north  side  of  the  island 
and  confined  to  mountainous  districts  madtMiiiiccessible  })y  rain  during  the  winter 
season,  the  time  of  flowering.     (Stiihl.  4:   170. ) 

Aniba  bracteata. 

Family  Laurjweiu*:  has  ol)loug  leaves  V2  to  IHim-hes  {'M)  to  4.')  centimett^rs)  long; 
known  from  Yabucoa.     (Siiit^^nis.) 
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Afiil.    See  Indigofera  anil. 

This  is  the  Spanish  for  indigo  and  is  applied  also  to  other  iudigo  yielding  8i)ecies. 
Aftil  oenizo.    See  Cracca  cinerea, 
Afdl  &l80.    See  Cracca  aniloides, 

Af  til  racimillo.    See  Cracca  leptostachya  and  C  purpurea. 
Aiiistus  arboresoens.    See  Acnistua  arboresceiui. 

A}ioda  hastata.    Violeta. 

Family  Malvaceae;  an  annual  herb  native  in  Porto  Rico,  but  also  intnxluced 
froiii  the  continent.     (Stahl,  2:  59.) 
Andu^    See  Anona  squamosa  and  A.  dolabripetala. 
Anona  dolabripetala.    An6n. 

Report'^  from  Porto  Rico  by  Bello,  but  not  known  to  Stahl,  who  seems  to  con- 
sider it  somewhat  doubtful.  Bello's  locality  was  Fumias,  according  to  Stahl, 
but  this  is  iiot  so  stated  in  Bellows  paper.  This  si)ecies  is  also  given  as  a  synonym 
of  Rollinia  long i folia. 

Anona  montana.    Guanabani^  cimarkon. 

An  indigenous  shrub  or  tree  of  mountain  districts;  not  coaimon.  The  w<kk1  is 
fibrous  and  of  poor  quality.  The  fruit  is  globose  with  soft  spines  from  the  mid- 
dle of  round  or  polygonal  areas.    It  is  not  edible.     (Stahl,  2:  24. ) 

Anona  mtiricata.    Soursop.    Guanabano. 

Family  Anonaceae;  a  small  tree.  The  fruit  called  the  *'  soursop ''  is  well  known 
throughout  the  tropics.  It  has  a  rough  green  skin,  inclosing  a  soft  an<l  juicy 
white  pulp  of  an  agreeable,  slightly  acid  flavor,  in  which  are  embedded  the  large 
brown  seeds.    In  the  mature  condition  the  weight  may  reach  2  iK)unds  or  more. 

Grosourdy  (2:  387)  says  there  are  several  varieti»»s.  The  w<xk1  wOiich  is  not 
used  is  soft  and  light-colored,  and  breaks  with  a  horizontal  fracture.  Si)ecific 
gravity,  0.897. 

An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  dysentery. 

Anona  palnstris.    Alligator  applk.    Cayur. 

An  indigenous  shrub  of  3  to  5  meters,  affecting  swampy  localities.  According 
to  Dr.  Stahl  this  species  has  astringent  proiHjrties.  The  fruit  is  not  edible.  Bello 
calls  this  **  Gorazon  cimarron  "  as  well  as  *'  cayur z."     (StJihl,  2:  25. ) 

A  small  tree  24  to  J30  feet  (8  to  10  meters)  higli.  the  trunk  reaching  10  or  12 
inches  (25  to  30  centimeters)  in  diameter.  The  w<K)d  is  very  light  and  soft. 
fibrous  in  texture,  gray  or  light  brown  somewhat  tinged  with  green,  lustrous  jukI 
sometimes  somewhat  marbled,  but  with  long  exposure  to  the  air  it  turns  a  <lirty 
white.  Specific  gravity  of  the  roots.  0.175.  Used  in  tlie  country  for  rafts.  The 
wood  from  roots  that  have  grown  in  bogs  is  extremely  soft  and  i)orous,  and  is 
used  in  Cuba  to  shari)en  razors. 

Called  also  **  guanabano  cimarron  "  and  •'corcho.'     (Grosourdy,  2:  {\(M. ) 

Anona  reticulata.    Bullock's  hkakt.    Corazon.    ('ustard  applk. 

A  wild  tree  not  very  abundant,  25  to  IJO  fe(»t  (8  to  10  meters)  high,  rath(?r  dense. 
The  trunk  is  ordinarily  straight,  and  10  to  14  inches  (25  to  ;>5  centimeters)  in 
diameter.  Furnishes  a  light  wood,  rather  soft,  but  resistant.  Fibrous  in  textun*, 
moderately  close-grained.  The  wood  is  handsome  in  appearance  but  is  not  used. 
(Grosourdy,  2:  877.)  These  dimensions  are  certainly  much  larger  than  any 
seen  in  the  island. 

The  fruit  is  of  a  more  n^gular  oval  shajw  than  that  of  the  soursop.  and  tlie 
skin  is  much  more  nearly  smooth,  lx»ing  marke<l  merely  with  snuill  sliglitly 
raised  areas.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  and  is  genc^rally  considered  inferior  to  tliat  of 
the  soursop. 
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Anona  squamosa.    Sweetsop.    An6n.    Cherimolia. 

A  low  tree  or  shnib  widely  cultivated  throughout  the  tropics,  though  not  c<Mn- 
sidered  the  equal  of  the  soursop.  According  to  Bello,  the  name  "  chirimoya  "J  is 
applied  to  this  species  in  the  western  part  of  the  island.     (Stahl.  2:  26.) 

Anthacanthus  spinosus.    Espinosa. 

Family  Acanthaceae;  a  shrub  growing  in  thickets  on  the  north  coast,  near  Cuiu- 
grejos,  and  also  known  from  Humacao.     (Stahl,  6:  246.)  | 

Antherylimn  rhorii.    Rosa  de  cienega. 

Family  Lythraceae;  a  much  branched  tree,  8  meters  high,  found  on  the  south 
coast;  also  reported  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.     (Stahl,  4:  123.) 

Anthurium  acaule.  Plate  XVII. 

Family  Araceae;  a  herbaceous  plant  of  no  economic  value  sent  in  by  all  col- 
lectors. 

Antigonon  leptopus.  PlaVe  XVIII. 

An  ornamental  climbing  vine  belonging  to  the  family  Polygonaceae.  The 
clusters  of  showy  pink  flowers  sometimes  cover  large  areas  and  suggest  the 
appearance  of  Bougainvillea,  for  which  Antigonon  is  probably  often  mistaken. 
The  beautiful  pink  color  of  the  latter  is,  however,  very  different  and  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  rather  ntipleasantly  conspicuous  purplish  tint  of  Bougain- 
villea. Antigonon  is  probably  also  8ui)erior  as  a  rapid  grower  and  a  more 
effective  climber.  The  flower  clusters  also  serve  as  tendrils  and  shorten  them- 
selves or  "take  in  the  slack"  by  bending  at  the  joints  in  a  zigzag  form.  The 
specimen  photographed  was  taken  at  Coamo  Springs,  but  the  plant  was  seen  at 
numerous  places  and  has  been  collected  by  Sintenis  at  Fajardo.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  native  of  western  Mexico. 

In  Cuba  the  species  is  called  *'  coralillo  "  or  '*  coralillo  rosado,"  but  no  common 
name  has  been  recorded  from  Porto  Rico.  Another  Mexican  si)ecie8,  A.  Hnera- 
scens  is  reported  as  introduced  into  St.  Thomas. 

Antirrhoea. 

A  genus  of  rubiaceous  shrubs.  Several  species  have  been  c^ollected  by  Sintenis 
in  different  parts  of  Porto  Rico. 

Antirrhoea  acutata. 

From  Guanica.  A  tree  5  to  8  meters  in  height  from  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  island;  Ponce,  Guanica.  Cabo  Rojo.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  439.) 

Antirrhoea  coriacea.    Quina. 

Also  called  "boje."  A  rubiaceous  tree  attaining  20  meters  in  height;  known 
in  the  vicinity  of  Utuado  and  from  several  other  localities.  It  has  bc»en  placed 
by  Stahl  and  other  writers  under  Stenostomum.  Exostemma.  and  other  genera. 
(Urban,  Symb.  1:  436.) 

Antirrhoea  lucida.    Palo  lloron. 

Family  Rubiaceae;  a  shrub  of  3  meters:  locality  not  known.  (Stahl,  5:  59)  as 
Stenostonndn  hici(hiiu. 

Antirrhoea  obtusifolia.    Tortu(*uillo. 

A  rubiaceous  tree  8  to  15  meters  in  height,  recently  described  as  a  new  H|)ecie8 
from  the  mountains  of  Lu(iuillo  and  Yabucoa.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  435.) 

Antirrhoea  resinosa.    AguiLoN. 

A  tree  10  meters  high:  the  branches  covered  with  a  sticky  powder.  Found  in 
mountain  districts:  w(M)d  employed  in  building.  (Stahl.  5:  58,  as  Sfmostonium 
resiiKtsunt.) 

Antirrhoea  sintonisii. 
Another  new  species  from  the  vicinity  <>f  Manati.     (Urban.  Symb.  1:  438.) 
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Aquilon.    See  Laugeria  resinosa. 
According  to  Captain  Hansard  the  specific  gravity  of  wood  of  '^aquilon  "  is  0.88. 

Arachis  hypogea.    Peanut.  Man!. 

Porto  Rican  peanuts  are  of  very  small  size,  and  not  many  are  grown.  They 
are  hawked  upon  the  streets  by  boys,  much  as  with  us. 

Aralia  arborea.    See  Oilibertia  arborea. 

Araucaria  excelsa.    Norfolk  Island  pine. 

This  beautiful  coniferous  tree  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  gardens  and  parks  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  but  is  either  very  scarce  or  entirely  absent  in  Porto  Rico. 
That  it  would  flourish  if  introduced  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found 
to  succeed  well  in  Trinidad. 
Arbol  de  la  cera.    See  Sapinm  sebiferum. 
Arbol  del  pan.    See  Artocarpus  communis, 
Arbol  del  sebo.    See  Sapium  sebiferum, 

Ardisia.f' 

A  large  genus  of  shrubs,  or  small  trees,  of  the  family  Myrsinaceae.  Many  of 
them  are  fine  ornamentals,  and  a  considerable  number  of  species  appear  in  horti- 
cultural trade.  Several  of  the  Porto  Rican  species  are  little  known,  as  yet,  and 
should  be  canvassed  with  reference  to  their  desirability  for  introduction  for  the 
above  purposes. 

Ardisia  coriacea.    Mameyuelo. 

A  tree  3  to  4  meters  high  found  in  the  mountains  and  in  waste  places.  Also 
reported  from  Panama  and  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.     (Stahl,  6:  38.) 

Ardisia  crenulata.    See  Parathesis  crennlata. 

Ardisia  glauciflora.    Mameyuelo. 

A  tree  of  5  to  8  meters,  with  leaves  8  or  9  inches  (20  to  23  centimeters)  long, 
leathery  and  finely  veined.  Like  A.  sintenisii  and  A.  ynnquensiH  (shrubs  of  3  to 
4  meters)  known  only  from  the  Luquillo  Mountains.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  382.) 

Ardisia  guadalupensis. 

Collected  by  Sintenis  about  Coamo  and  near  Rincon. 

Ardisia  pendula.    Jacanillo. 
A  tree  of  5  to  10  meters  from  the  vicinity  of  Cayey  ( Aibonito.  Lares,  and  Maiiati) . 

Ardisia  purpurascens. 

Native  names:  '*Quebra  hacha,"  **mameyulo,"  and  "hacanilla."  A  shrub,  or 
small  tree,  10  meters  or  less  in  height.  A  variety  corymhifera  is  known  from 
Utuado  and  Yabucoa;  a  variety  genuina  from  Barranquitas. 

Ardisia  sintenisii. 
Known  only  from  the  Sierra  de  Luquillo. 

Ardosna  jardin.    See  AUernanthera  repens. 

Areca  catechu.    Betel  palm. 

Family  Arecaceae:  in  the  western  end  of  the  island  the  betel  palm  of  the  Malay 
region  has  been  sparingly  introduced.  A  few  were  seen  in  gardens  about  Maya- 
guez  and  others  in  and  near  San  Sebastian.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to  learn,  the 
people  do  not  know  the  name  or  nature  of  this  introduced  species,  which  is  appar- 
ently planted  only  as  an  ornament  or  a  curiosity.  The  form  is  not  unpleasing. 
but  the  extremely  deep,  somber  green  of  the  foliage  seems  almost  unnatural  and 
imparts  a  suggestion  of  artificiality. 


«  The  generic  name  Ardisia  (Swartz,  1788)  is  antedated  by  Icacorea  Aubl.  (1775) , 
but  as  few  of  the  species  have  been  transferred  to  this  genus,  they  are  here 
retained  under  their  commonly  accepted  designations. 
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Arenga  saccharifera.    Gomatu. 

An  East  India  palm  cultivated  in  Jamaic^a.  but  not  known  to  have  been  intro- 
duced int<)  Porto  Rico.     Called  '*cabo  negro''  in  the  Philippines. 

Argemone  mexicana.    Cardosanto. 

Family  Papaveraceae;  an  herb,  native  of  Mexico.  The  seeds  possess  acrid, 
narcotic,  and  purgative  proi)ertie8,  and  are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  ipeca- 
cuanha. The  yellow  juice  of  the  plant  is  said  to  be  used  in  ophthalmia.  (Stahl. 
2:  m.) 

Argithamnia  candicans. 
Family  Euphorbiaceae:  from  Guanica. 

Argithamnia  fasciculata. 

From  Guanica  (Sintenis). 

Aristolochia  oblongata. 

Family  Aristolochiaceae:  this  and  other  species  of  Aristolochia  are  twining 
vines,  with  very  peculiar  pipe-shaped  flowers.  There  are  numerous  species  in  the 
West  Indies  and  probably  several  will  be  found  in  Porto  Rico.  **Contrayerva" 
is  given  as  Icx'al  name  for  this  genus  by  Grisebach. 

Arnotta.    See  BLi'a  orelkina. 
A  name  used  in  some  of  the  British  Islands.     Anatto  is  the  preferable  form. 

Aroma.    Sec  lAtsiaufhtis  lanveolatun, 

Aromo.     See  Acucin  fdrnrsiaint. 

At  Coamo  Springs  this  name  was  used  for  Cleome  Hpinona,  but  near  Ponce  the 
more  correct  ai)plicatioii  was  made. 

Arrabidaea  chica. 

A  bignoniaceous  shrub,  with  largo,  flat,  leathery  poils:  the  variety  thyrsoidea 
has  been  collc^ctod  on  calcjireous  mountains  near  Bayamon. 

Arracacha.     See  ^[mtcdcia  caculenta. 

Arracacia  esculenta.    Arracacha. 

An  umbelliferous  garden  vegetable*  presumably  introduced  from  Venesnela  by 
tlie  S])anish  refugees,  who  also  brought  the  culture  of  cacao.  The  '*  arracacha*' 
seems  to  b(»  grown  somewliat  extensively  in  the  moimtains  behind  Ponce,  where 
large  (juantities  appeared  in  the  market.  It  requires  a  very  equable  climate,  and 
will  not  endure  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold.  As  its  l>otamcal  affinity  might 
indicate*,  the  flavor  suggests  tliat  of  the  carrot  or  parsnip,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  either,  and  some  Eurojieans  Inn'ome  very  fond  of  it. 

In  Venezuela  and  (.V)lombia  the  culture  of  "arracacha"  has  l)een  long  an 
industry  of  considerable  importance,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
itinto  Euro])e.  but  without  success.  The  following  mn'ount  of  the  Venezuelan 
culture  is  by  Mr.  David  G.  Fairchild,  agricultural  explorer  of  this  Department. 
who  visited  Venezuela  in  1H98. 

*'  The  culture  of  the  native  *  apio '  in  Venezuela  is  an  extensive  one.  There  is 
no  (jueation  that  it  comi)etes  with  the  potiito  for  a  place  as  the  most  important 
food  plant  among  the  peones  of  the  interior  elevattMl  regions.  It  is  also  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Europeans  living  in  Venezuela,  and  is  met  with  on  the  hotel  tables 
as  a  constituent  of  certain  vegetable  soups,  resembling  somewhat  c-arrots  and 
passing  as  such  among  the  less  observant.  I  cM)n.sider  it  very  much  superior  to 
caiTots.  In  general  it  is  served  boiled,  precisely  as  jiarsnips  are  treated.  So-caUed 
/>// /I //<7o.s  or  fritters  are  prejMired  from  the  grated  r<M>ts  by  frying  them  in  lard. 
Cut  in  thin  slices  and  fnedit  is  delicious,  and  as  a  souffle  it  is  said  to]>f»  unexcelled. 

**Th(Multure  of  this  vegetable  is  confined  to  the  higher  altitudes,  where  the 
mean  annual  temiK'rature  is  ."iS  to  (M)  degrees  F.,  the  'tierra  fria'  of  the  Vene- 
zuelans, and  carried  on  on  a  small  scale  by  the  peimes.  small  cultivators  and 
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Italians,  which  latter,  by  the  way  gave  the  name  *  apio '  (celery)  to  the  plant 
becanse  of  its  snperficial  resemblance  to  the  Italian  apio. 

"The  plant  thrives  best  in  good  rich  soil,  thongh  growing  snccessfully  in  bar- 
ren sandy  soil.  It  resembles  superficially  celery.  The  plant  is  propagated  from 
root  cuttings  almost  exclusively,  the  enlarged,  leaf  bases  forming  small '  heads,' 
which  are  cut  from  the  edible  roots  and  planted,  one  in  each  hill,  just  as  onions 
are  planted.  In  the  course  of  eleven  months  a  mass  of  edible  roots  the  size  of  a  man's 
head  has  been  formed,  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  '  heads,'  which  can  be  used  for 
planting  the  following  season,  after  being  removed  from  the  roots  and  allowed 
partially  to  dry.  How  long  these  heads  can  be  kept  alive  without  planting  is  a 
question  I  have  not  been  able  to  answer.  According  to  Jose  A.  Diaz,  El  Agricul- 
tor.  Venezolano  o'  Lecciones  de  Agricultura  Practica  Nacionae,  J.  I.  Caracas,  1877, 
pages  67-71,  Senor  Vargas  has  published"  an  article  on  the  culture  of  arracacha. 
In  this  article,  which  is  quoted  at  length  by  Diaz,  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
plant  originated  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Caracas;  and  that  now  its  cul- 
ture in  Colombia  is  as  common  as  that  of  the  potato  in  England.  It  matures  in 
three  or  four  months  sufficiently  to  be  of  value  in  the  kitchen,  although  a  longer 
period  allows  much  larger  roots  to  develop.  The  best  variety  comes  from  Lipa- 
con,  near  Norte  de  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  Colombia.  Si)ecimens  of  the  plant 
were  imported  into  Europe  in  1824,  and  in  Liverpool  a  si)ecimen  flowered.  These 
plants  were,  however,  imported  from  Trinidad,  and  not  from  Venezuela.  It  is 
l)robable  that  those  from  the  high  regions  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  will  suc- 
ceed better  than  those  from  the  warm  regions  of  Trinidad.  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland  mentioned  having  found  in  New  Granada,  near  Teindala,  province  of  Pasto, 
at  700  meters,  a  wild  plant  called  '  sacharacacha '  (a  name  similar  to  aracacha). 
This  is  possibly  a  variety  of  the  Venezuelan  plant.  For  trial  in  America  the 
sprouts  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring  and  given  a  long  season 
to  develop  in.  They  should  be  tested  in  all  the  southern  exjjeriment  stations,  and 
may  be  even  worthy  of  trial  in  the  northern  ones.  The  question  of  keeping  the 
sprouts  over  winter  may  be  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  as  the  plant  rarely  sets 
seed." 

Arrayan.    See  Myrica  cerifcray  also  Myrsine  coriacea  and  M.  florihnnda. 

In  the  market  of  Ponce  leaves  of  "  arrayan  "  were  on  sale  as  a  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism.   The  application  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  tincture  with  rum. 

Arrowhead.    See  Sagittaria  acutifolia. 

Arrowroot.    See  Maranta  anindinacea. 

Artemisa.    See  Ambro»ia. 

Artocarpus  communis.    Breadfruit.    Arbol  de  pan. 

Family  Moraceae;  in  Porto  Rico  the  breadfruit  is  commonly  called  *'  castaila." 
the  Spanish  name  for  the  chestnut.  This  doubtless  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
seeds  are  the  part  generally  used,  and  these  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  large 
Si)ani6h  chestnuts.  They  are  frequently  sold  in  the  market  in  a  germinating  con- 
dition (see  photograph)  and  are  boiled  for  a  few  moments  before  eating.  Seedless 
varieties  of  the  breadfruit  also  exist,  but  it  was  not  ascertained  that  such  have 
been  introduced  into  Porto  Rico.  In  some  regions  the  name  breadfruit  is  restricted 
to  the  large  seedless  form,  while  those  which  produce  seed  are  called  ''bread  nut. " 
This  name  is  also  applied  to  other  species  of  Artocarpus.  One  of  these  is  the 
**  jack  fruit,"  which  has  been  introduced  from  the  East  Indies  into  Jamaica.  It 
bears  an  oval  fruit,  18  inches  (45  centimeters)  or  more  long,  weighing  ^M)  or  40 
pounds  (13  to  18  kilograms).  If  this  is  not  already  known  in  Porto  Rico  ste])s 
should  be  taken  to  secure  it. 

«  Annals  of  Botany  (Sims  &  Konig),  Vol.  I,  p.  400. 
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FumisliOM  a  wood  yellowish  gray  in  color;  rather  light  and  soft,  but  strong, 
resistant,  and  elastic.  It  is  highly  appreciated  for  furniture  and  for  building 
houses.    Specific  gravity,  0.495.    Also  called  *'  palo  de  pan. "    (Qrosourdy,  2: 406. ) 

The  breadfruit  grows  about  Ponce  only  in  valleys  and  moist  places,  and  is  far 
less  common  than  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  Along  the  Rio  Portugas,  near 
the  baths  of  Quinitana,  several  trees  were  noticed  which  had  had  their  trunks  and 
larger  branches  for  20  feet  (6  meters)  up  and  more  severely  hacked,  doubtless  to 
induce  fertility. 

A  substance  somewhat  resembling  rubber  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  milky 
mucilaginous  juice  of  the  breadfruit  tree  with  cocoanut  oil.  The  resulting  mate- 
rial is  said  to  bo  tough,  durable,  and  waterproof,  and  is  called  *' canoe  gum," 
lH?cause  used  to  close  the  seams  of  canoes  and  wooden  utensils.  Before  hardening, 
it  also  serves  as  birdlime. 

Artocarpus  integrifolia.    Jack  fruit. 

*'  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  jack  as  the  tree  best  suited  for  providing  shade 
for  fields  of  coffee.  In  the  first  place,  its  presence,  so  far  from  being  prejudicial. 
seems  to  l)e  actually  beneficial  to  the  coffee  plant;  next,  it  is  a  subsoil  feeder;  then 
it  produces  a  fruit  much  valued  by  the  natives;  its  timl>er  is  also  valuable,  whether 
for  cabinetmaking  or  buil<ling  purposes;  and,  finally,  it  flourishes  best  precisely 
in  thosi*  conditions  where  its  shade  is  most  required.  Known  to  botanists  as  the 
Arfo('<tr2)i(s  inteijrifol'nu  the  Jack  grows  to  a  large  size;  it  resembles  and  belongs 
to  the  same  family  as  the  bread  fruit  tree.  The  timber,  when  newly  cut,  is  of  a 
light  y(41ow  color,  possesses  a  beautiful  grain,  and  is  capable  of  a  high  x>oli8h,not 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  mahogany  or  satinwood,  both  of  which  it  resembles 
to  a  ct^rtain  extent  in  grain  and  color  after  having  been  i)olished.  The  fruit  is  as 
large  as  a  i)umpkin  and  weighs  from  20  to  30  i)ounds  (9  to  ItS  kilograms) ,  contain- 
ing from  200  to  300  seeds,  which,  though  somewhat  unpleasant  in  smell  when  raw. 
are  converted  by  being  rofisted  or  l)oiled  into  a  wholesome  farinaceous  food,  always 
much  appreciated  by  the  coolies. 

"The  jack  is  said  to  bear  transplanting  badly,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  deposit  two  or  tlin^e  of  tht*  seeds  a  couple  of  inches  below  the  surface  wherever 
a  tree  is  desired  to  grow.  The  most  healthy  of  the  plants  can  afterwards  be 
selected." — Hull. 

Asclepias  curassavica.    Aloodoncillo.    Bloodflower. 

Also  called  *'  ]>Uitanill().'*  An  indigenous  milkweed  appearing  in  Urban *s  Sym- 
bola»  as  a  variety  of  .1.  uivva.  In  scmie  of  the  West  Indies  it  is  used  as  an  emetic 
in  substitution  for  the  true  ii)ecac.  which  is  derived  from  a  South  American  plant 
of  the  family  Rubiaceae.  A  new  variety  (concoior)  has  recently  been  described 
by  Krug  and  Urban,  distinguished  by  having  the  corolla  yellow.  (Urban.  Symb. 
1:  3.S9.) 

Asclepias  nivea.    Platan illo  hlanco. 
An  indigenous  milkweed  lA  to  3  feet  (0..")  to  1  meter)  in  height. 

Asimina  blainii. 
An  anonaceous  shrub  or  triM»  from  ITtuado. 

Assaoa  fascicularis.    See  IhuricttcUa  fascicuhtris. 

Astromeda.     S<'(»  IjKjrrsfronnia  indira. 

Atelandra.    See  Mriiosmn. 

An  indig«*nous  genus  of  two  sjKX'ies  doubtfully  referred  by  it«  author.  Belle,  to 
the  Myrsinjwra*'.  The  name  is  prcMKcupied  in  the  Labiatiie  and  would  need  to  be 
changed.     Urban  refers  the  siM'cies  to  Meliosma. 

Atelandra  laurina.    See  MchOsmd  hwbvrtii. 

Atelandra  obtusifolia.    See  MvJiosma  nbtusi folia. 
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Atriplex  cristata. 
Family  Chenopodiaceae;  a  native  saltbush;  known  from  the  vicinity  of  Giianicii. 

Attalea. 

Siutenis  collected  about  houses  near  Victoria,  Aguadilla,  leaves  and  young  fruit 
of  a  palm  determined  by  Dnide  as  belonging  to  the  subtribe  Attaleeae.  Attalea 
c()hiim\  native  in  Honduras,  is  cultivated  in  Jamaica.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be 
extremely  hard  and  are  turned  into  buttons  and  other  small  articles  like  those  of 
the  African  wine  palm  Baphia. 

Ausu.    See  AmomCs  caryophyllata. 

The  name  is  also  applied  to  Myrcia  pagani  and  probably  to  other  Myrtaceae. 

A  tree  from  the  northeast  part  of  the  island;  height.  100  to  110  feet;  diameter.  10 
to  12  inches.  Wood  purplish,  very  hard;  specific  gravity  1.203;  used  in  cabinet- 
making.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Grosourdy  (2:  363)  describes  this  as  35  to  40  feet  (11  to  13  meters)  high  with 
a  trunk  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  very  strong,  the  heart  pale,  the 
exterior  portions  white.    Breaks  with  a  vertical  fracture,  and  is  used  for  shelving. 

Ausubo. 

Stahl  gives  this  name  for  Bumelia  nigra,  which  in  the  Index  Kewensis  stands  as 
a  synonym  of  Dipholis  salicifolia.  According  to  Hill  and  others  it  is  used  for 
Sideroxylon  nuistichodendron,  while  Bello  says  Sapota  aideroxylorij  a  synonym  of 
Aehras  sapota. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 50  to  55  inches  (1.2  to  1.3  meters).  Wood  red,  very  hard;  specific  gravity, 
1.158;  used  in  housebuilding.     (Exp.  1857.) 

The  tree  known  to  Captain  Hansard  as  "ausubo"  has  leaves  not  imlike  those 
of  Ficus  elastica,  but  somewhat  smaller  and  thinner;  when  mature  they  turn  red. 
The  fruit  somewhat  resembles  the  sapodilla. 

••  The  wood  is  clear,  dull  reddish-brown;  moderately  conspicuous  ducts,  in  short, 
detached,  long  and  short  chains  (single  line  of  cells)  evenly  diffused;  chains 
usually  between  two  medullary  rays;  medullary  rays  very  numerous,  minute, 
indistinct;  wood  fibers  slightly  interlaced  and  appearing  straight-grained:  resem- 
bles somewhat  a  fine-grained  teak.  It  is  the  chief  and  the  most  used  timber  on 
the  island,  being  noted  for  its  great  durability.  It  is  used  in  the  making  of  wagon 
wheels,  which  are  turned  out  by  machinery  in  Ponce,  and  small  stocks  of  it  were 
noticed  in  several  towns.  It  is  close-grained  and  beautiful  in  color,  and  should  l)e 
utilized  for  veneering.  It  would  make  most  excellent  furniture."  (Hill  and 
Sudworth. ) 

Under  this  name  Grosourdy  (2  :  363)  refers  to  Acana  and  adds  that  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  San  Juan  use  this  wood  for  the  spokes  of  wheels,  axles  of  car- 
riages, etc.  Some  of  its  particular  uses  are  for  l)eams  in  houses,  windows,  doors, 
etc. 

Auzu.    See  Amomis  caryophyllata. 

Averrhoa  bilimbi.    Bimbling.    Bilimbi. 

Avicennia  nitida.    Mangle  blanco.    Blac^k  mangrove. 

Family  Verbenaceae;  a  shrub  or  tree  growing  in  tidal  swamps:  the  wood  is  con- 
sidered valuable  for  its  peculiar  durability  in  damp  situations,  and  is  accordingly 
used  for  foundations  and  drains:  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  decays  quickly: 
the  bark  is  used  for  tanning.    Bello  calls  this  "  mangle  bobo."     (Stahl.  6  :  220.) 

This  is  called  both  *' black"  and  *' white"  mangrove.  The  former  perhaps 
because  of  the  dark-colored  bark,  the  latter  because  of  the  tomentose  leaves.  Also 
called  *'  olive  mangrove." 

Avicennia  ofQ.cinalis. 
Reported  by  Grosourdy  under  the  name  "mangle  bianco." 
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Avipillo.    See  Muyepi'n  carUtaea, 

Avispillo.    See  Turpinin  panicuUtta. 

Avocado  pear.    Se*>  Persca  gratissitna, 

Avocate.    See  Persea  gratissima, 

Azafran. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  45  to  50  feet  (14  to  15  meters): 
diameter,  20  to  25  inches  (50  to  63  centimeters);  wood,  yellowish,  hard:  specific 
gravity ,  0.628 ;  used  in  building  houses.    Also  called  *  *  laurel  puero. ' '    (Exp.  1 857. ) 

Azota-caballo.    See  Malpighia  cocHgera  and  Duranta  plumieri, 

Azufaifo.    See  Zizyphmi  reticuiata. 

Babeiro.    See  EchitcH  circinalis  and  E,  umbellata. 

Babeiro  amarillo.    See  Echitvs  amlrewsii, 

Bacopa  chamaedryoides.    Yerba  de  culebra  amarilla. 

Family  Scrophulariaceae;  a  decumbent  annual,  found  in  ditches  and  moist 
places.     (Stahl,  6  :  231,  as  Hetpesiis  chamaedryoides.) 

Bacopa  monniera.    Yerba  de  culebra. 

Herb  found  in  the  same  kind  of  pla(^es  as  the  last.  B.  repeiis  and  one  other 
si)ecies  receive  the  same  common  name. 

Bactris  pavoniana. 

A  small  palm  reported  from  Porto  Rico  by  Qrisebach,  but  with  no  more  defi- 
nite lot^ality.  The  pinnae  are  narrow  and  grass- like  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch 
apart,  and  there  are  more  than  80  pairs,  12  to  18  inches  (30  to  45  centimeters) 
long,  from  2  to  4  linos  (4  to  8  millimeters)  })road,  but  remaining  united  toward 
the  end  of  the  leaf,  and  here  6  to  8  lines  (12  to  16  millimeters)  broad;  prickles 
scattered,  the  longest  2  inches  (5  centimeters). 

Baculo.    See  Agati  grand iflora. 

Badiera  de  Santo  Domingo.    See  Badiera  damingen^is, 

Badiera  domingensis.    Badiera  de  Santo  Dominuo. 

Family  Polygalaceae.  Bello  rejwrts  this  from  Guanajilx):  not  found  by  Stahl. 
(Stahl.  2:  54.) 

Badinjan.    See  Sola  mi  tu  mvlongctia. 

Bahama  grass.    See  (Utpriola  dactylon, 

Ballata  tree.    See  Mhnuso2)tt. 
In  Dominica  this  name  is  said  to  l)e  applied  to  BumeJia  retnH<t, 

Balsam  apple.    See  Momordica  charantia  and  M.  zeylaniiHt, 

Balsam  fig,  Balsam  tree.    See  Clusta  rottea. 

Balsamillo.     See  Coccocypsrhim  npens. 

B&lsamo.     See  Pxyvhotria  midata. 

B&lsamo  amarillo.    S<'e  IlamvUa  Intra  and  //.  intteus. 

B&lsamo  Colorado.    See  IlamvJia  jtafois. 

Bamboo. 

In  Porto  Rico  the  bamlKMi  is  ai)p{irently  of  rather  recent  introduction,  and  is 
neither  so  rommon  nor  so  widely  distribut(Ml  as  mr^ht  be  expected.  A  single  spe- 
cies is  j^<nving  at  nuinerons  points  alonic  the  milit^iry  road,  but  was  nowhere  seen 
in  large  (juantities,  and  stM^ms  not  to  be  known  alx)ut  Guayama.  Ninther  is  the 
bamboo  much  in  usi'  for  doiiK^stic  ])ur[x>Hes,  although  the  moist  climate  is  very 
suitable  for  growing  it  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  wood  in  some  localities  should 
make  its  value  very  considerable  for  niiscellancMms  farm  purxK)8es.  It  seems  most 
desirable  that  a  selection  of  the  larger  aiid  more  u.seful  siKicies  l)e  introduced  from 
Ja])an.  China,  and  tin*  Kast  Indirs. 
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All  important  nse  of  this  plant  from  the  agricultural  standpoint  is  in  making 
pots  for  seedlings.  These  will  last  for  a  year  or  two.  and  greatly  decreast?  the 
trouble  and  exi)en8e  of  raising  and  transplanting  seedlings  of  all  kinds.  The  pots 
are  made  by  simply  sawing  off  the  ripe  stems  an  inch  (25  millimeters)  l)elow  the 
joint  and  6  inches  (15  centimeters)  or  more  above  it.  On  transplanting,  the  pot 
can  be  split  down  the  side  without  injury  to  the  roots  of  the  young  plant  cir 
simply  buried  in  the  ^onnd,  where  it  will  soon  decompose. 

In  using  bamboo  for  fences  in  the  Trinidad  gardens.  Superintendent  Hart  states 
that  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  soak  the  split  stems  in  water  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  in  order  to  dissolve  out  the  sugar  and  gummy  matters  whicli  otherwise  cause 
them  to  ferment  and  invite  the  attacks  of  insects.  After  removal  from  the  water 
the  stems  are  to  be  dried  as  soon  as  possible,  and  ^vill  then  l)e  as  duraljle  as  other 
kinds  of  wood. 

Several  species  of  the  genits  Bambusa  and  allied  woody  grasses  liave  been  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indies  and  have  escai)ed  from  (!ultivation.  The  name  bamboo 
is  also  applied  in  the  British  Islands  to  some  of  the  large  native  grasses,  such  as 
Arthrostylidium  and  Chusquea. 

Banana.    See  Musa. 

Banara  portoiicensis.    Palo  de  ramon. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  of  8  to  8  meters;  family  Flacourtiaceae;  an  indigenous  and 
peculiar  recently  described  species  from  the  vicinity  of  Adjuntas.  ^Urlwrn; 
Symb.  1  :  370.) 

Baobab.    See  AdcinsonUt  digitata. 

Barbasco.     See  Jacquinia  armillaris,  J.  (in'stata,  and  (Utvella  aUm. 

Barbieria  polyphylla.    Enredadera. 

Family  Viciaceae.  A  handsome  shrub  witli  long,  red  flowers.  (Stahl,  3  :  H6, 
160.) 

Bardana  mayor.     See  Xauthium  macrovdrpum  and  A',  canadmsr. 

Bariaco. 

A  wild  tree  reaching  a  height  of  80  feet  (0  meters) ,  witli  a  trunk  diameter  of  18 
inches  (45  centimeters) .  It  furnishes  a  wood  much  api)re('iated  in  the  country  for 
carpenter  work,  used  especially  in  house  building:  also  for  furniture  and  certain 
musical  instruments.  It  is  strong  and  very  resistant,  fibrous  in  texture,  witli  a 
close,  fine  grain,  reddish  gray  in  color,  variously  marked  and  marbled.  (Oro- 
sourdy,  2  :  864.)  This  author  refers  this  to  Trichilid  moscho.rt/ium.  A  species 
that  does  not  appear  in  Index  Kewensis:  perhaps  it  should  l)e  T.  mosriiaftf,  a 
Jamaican  sx)ecies. 

Basil.    See  Ocirnnm  basil icum. 

Basora  prieta.     See  WaltlunrUt  indica  and  ( 'nrdid  tdmifolia. 

Basote.     See  Cheitojwdimu  amhrosi aides. 

Bastardia  bivalvis.    Escoba  babosa. 
Family  Malvaceae.     (Stahl,  2  :  69,  as  Sfda  riscosa.) 

Batata.    See  Ipomoea  batatas. 

Batata  blanca.    See  Ipomoea  batatas. 

Batatilla  blanca.     See  Ipomoea  jwntaplniUa  and  /.  t/nhn/Hefolia. 

Batatilla  carnosa.    See  Ijjomoea  carnea. 

Batatilla  ventruda.    See  Ipomoea  ventneosa. 

Batatilla  de  zaeta.     See  Ipomoea  sericantha. 

Batatillo. 
Recorded  by  Bello  for  Ipomoea  carnosa. 

Bauhinia  amaiilla.    See  Bauhimd  kappleri. 
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Bauhinia  kappleri.    Flamboyant  blan<^<).    Bauhinia  amarilla. 

Plate  XIX. 

Also  called  *  •  vjirital.  *  *    A  curious  and  ])eautifiil  legiuninouH  tree,  10  to  15  meters 

high,  cultivated  for  onuuut^nt  and  sliade.  and  also  becoming  wild  in  ojKjn  places. 

SupiK)sed  to  be  native  in  French  Guiana.     Bauhinia  krugii  is  now  considered  by 

Urban  to  be  a  synonjTn  of  this  species.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  315.) 

Bauhinia  krugii.    See  Banhinia  kappleri, 

Bauhinia  porrecta. 

A  leguminous  tree  alKnit  4  meters  high,  cultivated  for  its  conspicuous  flowers. 
(Stahl,  3:  127.). 

Bay  berry.     Sec  Mi/rica  cerifera. 

Bay  berry  tree.    See  Amomis  canjophifUata, 

Bayleaf.     S(^e  Amomin  varynphyllata. 

Bay  rum.    See  A  mom  is  vanjophyllata. 

Bay  rum  tree.     See  A  mom  is  car yophyl lata. 

Bay  tree.     See  A  mom  is  caryophyllata. 

Bejuco  bianco.    See  Biguonia  aeqninoctialis, 

Bejuco  Colorado.    See  Rudolphia  vitlnhilis. 

Bejuco  de  agua.    See  Vifis  canhaett. 

Bejuco  de  berac.    See  Chiovovca  racemosa. 

Bejuco  de  caro.    See  Vitis  sieyoide^. 

Bejuco  de  clavo.     See  Biguonia  caryophyllea, 

Bejuco  de  conchitas.    Sim?  ( 'liforia  teruatea. 

Bejuco  de  corrales.    See  Serjauia  lucida. 

Bejuco  de  costilla.    See  J\iulliuia piunata. 

Bejuco  do  garrote.    See  Bourea  glabra. 

Bejuco  de  gloria.    See  Ipomoea  rathartica. 

Bejuco  do  miel.    See  Salmra  eujmtoria. 

Bejuco  de  mato.    See  Diovlva  rejUwa. 

Bejuco  de  mona.    See  (Ussampelos  jnircira  and  ('.  viiin^ocarpa. 

Bejuco  de  palma.    See  Marcgrat'ia  recti  flora  jaapiini  and  M,  vmhellata  and 

JM.  siuteuis. 

Bejuco  de  paralejo. 

A  name  applied  to  numerous  species  of  Malpighiaceae,  such  as  Stigmaphyllon 
(synonym  Stigmatophyllou)  floribuudum,  S.  periplocifolium  and  »S'.  pHl}erum:  also 
Hete  ropier  is  chrysophylla^  as  well  as  Triopteris  and  Tetnipteris. 

Bejuco  do  paralejo  rosado.    See  ITcteropteris  purpurea. 

Bejuco  de  peo.    St^e  Lasiauthus  lanceolatus. 

Bejuco  de  puerco.    StH»  Ipomoea  setifera  and  /.  fastigiata. 

At  Simturce  this  common  name  was  also  applied  to  Thunln'tyia  nlata.  Bello 
reports  it  for  Ipomoea  iHnia-uo.r. 

Bejuco  de  puerco  bianco.    See  Ipomoea  ciliolata. 

Bejuco  de  puerco  do  costa.    S<h»  Ipomoea  carnosa. 

Bejuco  de  puerco  de  playa.    Se<»  fpomoea  bilolxt. 

Bejuco  de  rana.     S<»e  M(trcgntvi(t  rectiflora  jacquini. 

Bejuco  de  San  Juan.    S<»<»  Vorsterouia  corymbosa. 

Bejuco  de  sopla.     Se<»  Sccuriditca  rirgata. 

Bejuco  de  vaca.     See  Ipomoea  btfua-nthv. 


FLAMBOVANT  BLANCO  (BAUHINtA  KAPPLERI).     COAMO  SPRINQS. 
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Bejuco  ingl6s.    See  Capparis  jamaiceiisis. 

Bejuco   prieto.     Seo    PtniUniia  piniuita,  IIipj)()craicu  iniata,  and  RmUtlphia 

voiiibUis. 
Bejuquillo  de  puerco.    Bee  Ipomoea  triloba, 
Bellorita.     See  Erigeron  belliokles. 
Ben.     See  Moruiga  moringa. 
Bon  nut.    See  Moringa  moringa. 
Berengena.    See  SoUtnum  melongena. 

Berengena  cimarrona.    See  Solanum  torvum  and  S.  inclvs:u7n. 
Berengena  de  marimbo.    See  Solanum  mamnioifnm. 
Berengena  de  paloma.    See  Solanum  virgatum,  S.  cMllicarpifoliuin  and  S. 

lentuni, 
Berengena  de  playa.    See  Solanum  persicaefolium 
Berengena  jamaiquifia.    See  Solan  um  jamaicenae. 
Bergamota.    See  Citrus  7nedica. 

Borica. 

This  name  is  noted  as  being  used  near  Toa  Alta  for  a  shrub  said  to  produce  an 
edible  fruit  (no.  893)  probably  a  species  of  Eugenia.  At  Vega  Baja  **  berica  "  or 
"  perica  cimarron  "  was  a  species  of  Acalypha  (no.  1035). 

Berros.    See  Rorippa  officinalis. 

BerthoUetia  excelsa.    Brazil  nut. 

A  large  tree  belonging  to  the  family  Lecythidaceae.  and  yielding  the  Brazil 
or  Para  nuts  of  commerce.  A  tree  100  to  150  feet  high,  distributed  throughout 
northeastern  South  America  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  It  has  been  cultivated  in 
Jamaica  and  probably  in  other  islands. 

Berugillo. 

A  wood  not  much  used;  specific  gravity  0.73;  abundant  in  the  hills.    (Hansard. ) 

Betel  palm.    See  Areca  catechu, 

Bichy.    See  Cola  acuminata. 

Bidens  bipinnata.    Manzanilla  neqra. 
An  annual  composite  weed.      (Stahl,  5:  128.) 

Bidens  coreopsidis.    See  Bidens  rubifolia. 

Bidens  pilosa.    Manzanilla  del  pais. 

An  annual  weed:  found  in  all  parts  of  the  islan<l.  It  seems  to  l>e  more  often 
called  "  margarita.''     (Stahl,  5:  127.) 

Bidens  rubifolia.    Manzanilla  trepadora. 
Reported  as  B.  coreopsidis.     (Stahl,  5:  129.) 

Bignonia  aequinoctialis.    Liana  dk  la  sip:rra. 

Family  Bignoniaceae;  a  shrubby  climber.  According  to  Hello  this  is  called 
•'bejuco  bianco."     (Stahl,  6:  177.) 

Bignonia  caryophyllea.    Bejuc(^  de  clavo. 

A  vine  with  large  aromatic  roots  which  are  used  to  color  and  imi)art  a  pleasant 
odor  to  rum.     (Stahl,  6:  180.) 

Bignonia  odorata.    Liana  fragrante. 
A  woody  climber  growing  in  waste  places  on  thti  coast.     (Stahl,  6:  17H.) 

Bignonia  unguis.    See  Bignonia  unguis-cati. 
Bignonia  unguis-oati.    Liana  uSada. 

A  shrubby  climber  with  sharp  claw-like  tendrils.  Specimens  were  collected  at 
Guayanillo  by  Sintenis.     Bello  calls  this  '*  pegapola.'*     (Stahl,  6:  179.) 
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Bija.     St»e  Bi.ra  orelhrna. 
More  often  (railed  Achiote. 

Bilimbi.     See  Arerrhoa  htlimbi. 

Bimbling.    See  Ai^n-rhoa  hilimhi. 

Birch  (West  Indian).     See  Bursera  mmaruha. 

Biriji.     See  Eugenia  monticola  and  E.  poiretii. 

Bitter  wood.    See  Picrtttnna  excel ft(t. 

Bixa  orellana.    Anatto.    Achiote. 

Family  Bixaceae.  The  achiote  or  anatto  is  a  small  tree  of  handsome  appearance, 
with  large,  clean,  cordate  leaves  and  numerous  pink  flowers,  followed  by  bur- 
like pods,  at  first  green,  but  changing  to  deep  red  and  becoming  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. These  contain  the  seeds,  the  arillus  or  fleshy  covering  of  which  is  bright 
orange  in  color  and  constitutes  the  anatto  of  commerce.  On  drying,  the  arillus 
becomes  dull  orange.  Quantities  of  dried  seeds  are  to  be  found  in  Porto  Rican 
markets  for  domestic  use  in  soup  and  in  coloring  rice  and  other  dishes  yellow. 
In  the  English  colonies  the  coloring  matter  is  removed  while  fresh,  and  then  dried 
and  compacted  into  cakes,  in  which  form  it  is  exported  to  the  United  States 
for  manufacture  into  butter-color.  Supi)osedly  for  this  purpose  726,269  pounds 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1899,  valued  at  $34,827  but  recent  analy- 
ses of  butter  colors  sh(»w  that  they  consist  largely  of  analine  dyes. 

The  wood  is  nearly  wliite.  porous,  light,  and  very  s«>ft.  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.3t)9.  It  has  no  use  whatever.  When  polished  the  wood  is  slightly  yellow,  or 
sometimes  with  a  tendency  toward  red,  and  very  uniform  in  color,  although  it 
retains  narrow  lines  of  a  slightly  darker  crolor,  which  corresiwnd  to  the  concentric 
zones  to  be  seen  in  a  cross  section.     (Grosourdy,  2:  357.) 

Black  bead.    See  Pithecolobitnn  unguis-cati. 

Black  mangrovo.    See  Avicennia  nitida. 

Blechum  brownei.    Yerba  de  PAPA<iAYo. 

Family  Actanthaceae;  an  indigenous,  annual  herb,  affecting  dry  situations  and 
flowering  continuously.     (Stahl.  6:  244. ) 

Bleeding  heart.    See  Colovima  esculeuta. 

Bledo  bianco.     See  Amarauthus }Hiu iculatua, 

Blero.     See  Mennsph(teriim  capitatnm. 

Blighia  sapida.    Akee. 

A  beautiful  treo  of  the  family  Sapindaceae,  introduced  from  Africa  to  the  West 
Indies  by  the  same  Captain  Bligh  who  introduced  the  brea<lfmit,  above  which  it 
is  said  to  In?  valued  by  the  ixjople  of  Jamaica  as  a  richly  flavored  and  wholesome 
food.  The  bright  yellow,  fleshy  arillus  is  the  i)art  eaten.  In  some  islands,  how- 
ever, the  akoe  is  avoided  as  poisonous,  though  the  existence  of  any  deleterious 
principle  has  yet  to  he  demonstrated,  and  it  is  now  suggested  by  Superintendent 
Hart,  of  the  Trinidad  Gardens,  that  the  (^ause  of  injury  in  the  reported  cases  of 
IK)isoning  has  b(»en  the  use  of  decayed  fruits,  which  seems  the  more  probable  in 
view  of  the  riH'ent  discovery  of  the  extremely  iK)isonous  nature  of  some  of  the 
l)roducts  of  organic  d(»c()uiiK)sition.  The  following  caution  should  be  accordingly 
heeded  by  any  who  may  wish  to  exx)eriment  with  this  fruit: 

"  It  is  im'jMired  in  Jamaica  in  many  ways,  a  favorite  method  l)eing  to  stew  in 
milk  and  afterwards  to  browni  in  a  frying  pan  with  butter.  Again  it  may  be 
lK)iled  or  even  bakinl.  It  is  also  conmionly  eaten  boiled  and  mixed  vnth  salt  fish, 
onions,  and  t()mat(H>s  as  a  breakfast  dish.  Although  so  commonly  used  it  can  not 
be  d(»nied  that  cases  of  jxnsoning  have  followeil  the  consumption  of  it  as  an  artidle 
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of  food,  but  so  little  cause  is  there  to  fear  its  effects  that  when  in  season  it  is  to  be 
found  generally  on  the  tables  of  both  rich  and  ix)or  throughout  Jamaica.  The 
cases  in  which  the  fruit  has  produced  poisonous  effects  are  generally  found  to  be 
such  as  show  a  careless  preparation  of  the  fruit  for  food.  The  arillus  when  in 
good  condition  is  of  a  wholesome,  nutty  flavor,  and  should  be  quite  firm  and  not 
easily  broken.  If,  however,  it  is  kepttoo  long  it  readily  becomes  soft  and  decays, 
and  such  decayed  parts  are  doubtless  poisonous  as  any  other  decayed  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  and  quite  as  likely  to  cause  irritant  poisoning.  Care  should  there- 
fore be  exercised  by  the  housewife  in  preparing  such  a  delicacy  for  table,  and  if 
such  is  taken  it  may  bo  eaten  without  the  slightest  fear,  and  with  the  satisfaction 
of  having  partaken  of  one  of  the  finest  bonne  houches  that  come  to  a  West  Indian 
table.  The  writer  speaks  of  it  from  experience  CFf  some  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  he  has  missed  no  opportunity  of  securing  a  share  of  it*  when  in 
season.*' 

Blood  flower.    See  Asclepias  curasaavicct. 

Bocagea  laurifolia. 
Family  Anonaceae;  from  Guajataca  and  Sierra  de  Lares. 

Bocconia  ftutescens.    Palo  de  pan  cimarron. 
Family  Papaveraceae;  an  herb  with  a  disagreeable  odor.     (Stahl,  2:  84.) 

Boehmeria  cylindrica. 

An  urticaceous  plant  of  interest  chiefly  because  related  to  the  next  species: 
known  from  Aybonito. 

Boehmeria  nivea.    Ramie. 

Family  Urticaceae;  the  now  celebrated  ramie  plant  or  Chinese  hemp,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  has  been  so  widely  advocated.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
attempts  at  commercial  utilization  of  the  fine  fiber  produced  by  this  Species,  prac- 
tical success  has  not  yet  been  attained,  the  satisfactory  processes  and  machinery 
for  degumming  the  fiber  being  too  complicated  and  exi)ensive  to  permit  ramie  to 
compete  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  fabrics.  The  Porto  Rican  specimens  were 
found  by  Sintenis  in  cultivation,  near  Cabo  Rojo.  It  is  not  known  whether  any 
local  use  has  been  made  of  the  fiber. 

Boerhavia  paniculata.    Toston. 

Family  Nyctaginaceae;  this  species  and  B.  hirmita  are  common  tropical  weeds 
known  from  Porto  Rico,  but  without  recorded  local  names.  **  toston  *  l)eing  given 
as  Cuban  only.     (Urban,  3:  307, 308.) 

Boerhavia  soandens.    Pkoa  pollo. 

A  shrubby  herb  of  about  4  feet  (1.2  meters),  widely  distributed  througliout  the 
American  tropics.     (Urban,  Add.  3:  309.) 

Boje.    See  AntirrJioea  coriacea. 

A  wild  tree  not  infrequently  met  with  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  island.  Not 
more  than  45  or  50  feet  (14  or  15  meters)  in  height,  with  a  straight  trunk  18  to  24 
inches  (45  to  60  centimeters)  in  diameter.  It  furnishes  a  heavy  durable  wood, 
verj  strong  and  much  appreciated  for  carpenter  work,  furniture,  framework  of 
houses,  etc. ,  yellow  in  color,  brittle,  breaking  horizontally.  Also  called  ' '  quina ' ' 
and  referred  to  Coiitarea  coccinea,  a  species  that  does  not  appear  in  liidex  Kewen- 
sis.     (Qrosourdy,  2:  367.) 

Bombija.    See  Cardiospemium  halicacalnnn, 

Boniato. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height  10  to  12  feet  (8  to  3.7  met^^rs); 
diameter  13  to  15  inches.  Wood,  dark,  streaked  with  yellow:  hard:  specific 
gravity,  0.049  (1.049?);  used  in  cabinetmaking.     (Exp.  1H57.) 

Borreria  parviflora.    See  Spemuicoce  oeymoides. 
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Borreria  podocephala.    See  Spennacoce  vcvticiUata. 

Borrichia  arborescens.    C'j.avelon  dk  play  a. 
A  biennial  composite  shmb.     (Stahl,  5:  184.) 

Boton  bianco.    See  Spei-viacoce  verticillata, 

Boton  bianco  de  arenales.    See  Spermacoce  verticillata, 

Botoncillo.    See  Spermaeoce  ocyrnoides. 

Boton  de  cadete.    See  LeonotU  nepetaefolia, 

Boton  de  oro.    See  Clerodendron  aculeatum. 

Bottle  gourd.    See  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

Bougainvillea  spectabilis.    Trinitaria. 

A  showy  climbing  shrnb,  belonging  to  the  family  Nyctaginaceae.  Its  striking 
appearance  is  due  to  the  large  pnrplish  pink  bracts,  the  true  flowers  being  yellow- 
ish and  quite  small.  The  color  is  extremely  conspicuous,  and  to  some  it  api)ears 
painfully  "loud."  In  Porto  Rico  a  quite  different  plant,  Antigonum  leptopus, 
producing  similar  large  masses  of  brilliant  color,  though  of  a  more  pleasing  shade 
of  pink,  has  been  mistaken  for  Bougainvillea  by  travelers  and  popular  writers. 

Bourreria  domingensis.    Roble  auAYO.    Bureria. 

Family  Boraginaceae;  a  shrub  or  small  tree  reported  by  Stahl  from  the  vicinity 
of  Quebradillas.     (Stahl,  6:  99.) 

Bourreria  succulenta.    Roble  guayo.    Bureria. 

A  small  indigenous  tree  growing  in  the  forests  near  the  coast.  It  is  said  to 
strikingly  resemble  Cordia  elliptica  in  both  habit  and  inflorescence.  (Stahl,  6: 
97.) 

Boussingaultia  baselloides.    Madeira  vine.    Sublda  con  suelda. 

Family  ChenoiK>diaceae;  a  slender  vine  commonly  cultivated  and  trained  over 
arbors.    Supi)08ed  at  Cataiio  to  have  medicinal  value  in  rheumatism. 

Brachyramphus  caribaeus.    See  lAictuea  intylntcea. 

Bradbury  a  laurifolia.    Conch  ita  laurifolia. 

A  leguminous  plant  rei)orted  by  De  Candolle  as  occurring  in  pastures  in  Porto 
Rico;  not  known  by  Stahl.     (Stahl,  3:  64.) 

Bradbnrya  plumieri.    Conchita  de  Plumier. 
A  wild  vine.     (Stahl,  3:  60.) 

Bradbnrya  pubescens.    Gonchita  peluda. 
A  wild  annual  vine  growing  in  waste  places.     (Stahl,  3:  61.) 

Bradburya  virginiana.    Conchita  Virginia. 
A  slender,  wild,  annual  vine  growing  in  all  parts  of  the  island.     (Stahl,  3:  63.) 

Brasll. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  ^i*  to  30  feet  (8  to  10  meters) :  diame- 
ter, 5  to 6  inches  ( 12  to  15  centimeters).  Wood,  dark,  hard:  speciflc  gravity,  1.099; 
used  in  making  a  dye.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Brasil  de  costa. 

A  tree  from  the  south  part  of  the  island:  height,  85  to  80  feet  (8  to  10  meters) ; 
diameter.  20  to  25  inc^hes  (50  to  62  centimeters).  Wood,  yellow,  hard:  specific 
gravity,  OJJTl:  used  in  making  planks  and  joists.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Grosourdy  refers  this  to  CaeHulpiuia  criatata,  a  species  that  does  not  apx)ear  in 
Index  Kewensis.    He  may  possibly  refer  to  C.  n-iata,  a  West  Indian  species. 

A  tret*  :}0  feet  ( 10 meters)  high,  with  a  naked,  crooked  trunk,  25  inches  (62  centi- 
meters) in  diameter.  The  wood  is  rather  compact,  heavy,  hard,  and  strong.  In 
color  much  darker  than  C.  hijuga,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes.  Used  also  in 
Porto  Rico  for  boards  and  l)eams  in  country  houses.     (Grosourdy,  2:  367.) 
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Brasilete. 

Ennmerated  by  Hill  among  trees  tised  for  dyeing  and  tanning.  In  Oalia  the 
name  is  applied  to  CaesaJpina  pectinata  and  other  related  si)ecies.  In  Stahl's 
Flora  *'  palo  de  brasilete  "  is  Ecastophyllum  monetaria,  a  leguminous  skmb,  6  to 
12  feet  (2  to  4  meters)  high.     Grosourdy  refers  it  to  Caesalpinia  bijiiga, 

Brassica  juncea.    Mostaza. 

An  annual  cruciferous  weed,  sometimes  cultivated  and  used  in  medicine  as  a 
substitute  for  mustard.  Bello  reports  this  common  name  for  Sinapis  hrassicata, 
(Stahl,  2:  184.) 

Brassica  napa.    Turnip. 

The  turnip  is  very  little  cultivated  in  Porto  Rico.  In  the  market  at  San  Juan 
very  small  ones  were  selling  at  four  for  1  cent. 

Brassica  oleracea.    Cabbage'.    Col. 

The  cabbage  is  a  temperate  vegetable  very  popular  in  tropical  countries,  and 
generally  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  in  private  gardens,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
only  indifferent  success  is  attained.  The  plants  mostly  fail  to  form  heads  or  pro- 
duce only  a  small  and  loose  cluster  of  leaves.  Under  very  favorable  circumstances 
and  by  using  good  seed  of  early  varieties  it  is  occasionally  possible  to  attain  some- 
what better  results,  but  at  the  time  of  our  visit  cabbages  from  the  United  States 
were  selling  at  half  a  peso  (30  cents)  apiece,  no  comx>etition  being  afforded  by  the 
insi^rnificant  home-grown  vegetable.  With  better  care  and  better  seed  the  latter 
can  undoubtedly  be  improved,  but  the  importation  of  American  cabbages  at  lower 
prices  may  be  exi)ected  to  greatly  increase. 

For  cultivation  in  the  tropical  garden  the  variety  of  cabbage  called  coUards  is 
generally  more  satisfactory  than  the  sorts  usually  grown  in  the  North.  This 
variety  does  not  head,  but  the  leaves  are  more  delicate  than  the  outer  leaves  of 
cabbage  and  make  very  acceptable  and  wholesome  "greens."  It  will  flourish 
where  cabbages  can  be  produced  only  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  growing  as  a  perennial  and  thus  remaining  available  for  food 
during  most  of  the  year. 

Brazil  nut.    See  Bertholletia  excelsa. 

Bread  finiit.    See  Artocarpus  communis. 

Bretonica.    See  Chaptalia  integrifoUa  and  Valerianodes. 

Bretonica  afelpada.    See  Melochia  tamentosa. 

Bretonica  aserrada.    See  Melochia  serratn. 

Bretonica  peluda.    See  Melochia  hirmta. 

Bretonica  piramidal.    See  Melochia  lyyramidata  and  M.  nodiflora. 

Bretonica  prieta.    See  Melochia  nodiflora. 

Brigueta.    See  Bex  dioica. 

Brigueta  naranjo.    See  Ilex  macoucoua. 

Bromelia  pinguin.    Pinuuin.    Pinuela. 

A  wild  relative  of  the  pineapple,  found  everywhere  at  lower  elevations  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  often  planted  for  hedges.  The  margins  of  the  leaves  have  sharj) ,  cutting 
spines,  mostly  curved  upward,  but  often  reversed  so  that  even  the  most  casual 
contact  is  likely  to  result  in  a  wound.  It  was  Bromelia  which  added  so  much  to 
the  difficulty  of  operations  about  Santiago,  and  a  hedgerow  of  it  is  indeed  a 
formidable  obstacle  for  men  or  horses. 

The  pulp  inclosing  the  seeds  has  a  pleasant,  slightly  acid  taste  soraewliat  sug- 
gesting the  pineapple:  it  is  also  used  as  an  anthelmintic.  Like  those  of  the  true 
pineapple  and  most  other  members  of  the  jjresent  family,  the  leaves  contain  a  fine 
fiber  which  might  be  utilized  if  obtainable  in  good  condition  and  in  sufficient 
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quantity.  In  the  present  8i)ecie8,  however,  the  fibers  have  been  found  to  have 
a  gummy  coating  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  preparation,  so  that  experi- 
ments in  commerctial  production  have  not  been  successful.  Other  South  American 
Bromeliaceae  have  cleaner  fibers  which  have  been  shipped  to  Eunjpe  in  consider- 
able quantities,  but  the  industry  has  remained  on  a  rather  precarious  basis. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  pineapple,  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
Porto  Rico  Bromelia  is  the  host  plant  of  a  mealy  bug  which  also  infests  the  pine- 
apple, to  which  it  is  probably  carried  by  the  antfl.  If  the  pest  should  prove 
serious  it  may  be  f  ouud  necessary  to  exterminate  Bromelia  in  regions  devoted  to 
pineapple  culture. 

Bruja.     See  Bryophylluni  calycinum. 

Brunfelsia  densifolia. 

Family  Solanaceae;  an  indigenous  tree,  8  to  40  meters  in  height,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Maricao.     (Urban.  Symb.  1:  403.) 

Secured  by  Sintonis  near  Maric-ao. 

Brunfelsia  lactea.    VE(iA  blanca. 

A  shrub,  sometimes  reaching  6  meters:  reported  from  Lu(iuillo,  Nagualx),  and 
Cayey.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  401.) 

Brunfelsia  portoricensis. 

A  shrub  of  JJ  meters;  known  only  from  the  Sierra  de  Luquillo.  (Urban,  Symb. 
1:400.) 

Bryophyllum  calycinmn.    Bruja. 

Family  Crassulaceae.  In  Cuba  this  plant  has  several  names — '*hoja  bruja,'' 
"inmortal."  ''poliiK)  herbac^a,'*  "  siempreviva,"  and  ''vivora," — all  referring  to 
its  great  tenacity  of  life,  small  pieces  and  even  single  leaves  sending  out  new  growth 
when  susi>ended  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  Buds  arise  from  the  notches  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  this  plant,  a  common  tropical  weed,  which  recently  received  the 
distinction  of  a  letter  from  a  consular  ofiicer  which  was  published  by  the  State 
Department  and  resulted  in  numerous  inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
has  long  been  known  in  cultivation,  on  account  of  its  extreme  hardiness,  but  sel- 
dom flowers  outside  the  Tro])ics,  where  it  seems  to  thrive  best  when  growing  in 
crevices  of  bare  or  slightly  shaded  rocks;  in  such  situations  it  flowers  abundantly 
in  the  dry  season.     (Stahl.  4: 101.) 

BucagO.     See  Erythriua  (jlauca. 

Bucare.     See  Erythrhm  microptcry.v  ami  K.  innbroHa, 

According  to  (Captain  Hansard  the  ''bucare  "  of  Porto  Rico  is  the  same  as  the 
tree  called  "iiiadre  de  cacao"  used  for  shade  in  the  ca<*ao  growing  districts  of 
Venezuela  and  Trinidad,  because  of  its  extremely  rapid  growth,  as  much  as  10 
feet  (3  met<»rs)  per  year.  It  is  also  said  to  be  called  '  immortelle  "  in  the  French 
islands.  The  South  American  s])ecies  is  supposed  to  l>e  E.  iimbrona,  but  accord- 
ing to  Urbiin  tliis  is  nob  known  from  the  islands  north  of  Trinidad,  its  place  being 
taken  by  E.  ntiwoptery^w  which  is  also  found  in  Porto  Rico.  Hucar,  jucar,  near, 
and  ucare  are  supix)se<l  to  be  variations  of  bucare.  but  another  quite  different  tree 
{Bucida  hiicfnts)  was  |)oiiited  out  to  us  under  those  names. 

Buchnera  elongata.    Espkja  dk  San  Antonio. 

Family  Scrophulariaceae:  a  stiff,  scarcely  branche<l  herb,  growing  on  inundated 
sandy  soil.     (Stahl,  6:  220. ) 

Bucida  buceras.    Ucak.  Platk  XX, 

Fjunily  ( 'onibretact^ao;  a  large  tre<*  not<Ml  at  s<»venil  i)oints  on  the  south  side  of 

the  island:  siM'cinieiis  from  Coamo  Si)rings  (No.  714).     (Stjihl,  4: 140.) 
A  wild  tr(M?  abundant  in  all  jKirts  of  this  au<l  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies; 

24  to  HO  f(Hit  high,  with  a  straiglit  tnmk  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter.    It  furnishes  a 


UCAR  Tree  iBucida  BooERASi.    Coamo  Sprinos. 
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yellowish  white  wood,  very  strong  and  flexible,  commonly  used  for  shelves  in 
houses  and  foi  mallets  and  wooden  cogs;  also  used  for  knees  in  boat  building. 
Native  name  *'  hucar  bianco."     (Grosourdy,  2 :  390.) 

Under  the  native  name'*ucar,"  on  page  862,  the  same  author  describes  the 
wood  of  this  species  as  olive-colored,  more  or  less  dark,  with  stripes  and  imdula- 
ti(ms,  and  adds  that  from  its  compact  and  fine-grained  texture  it  would  appear 
suitable  for  polishing.  It  has,  however,  the  defect  of  cracking  easily.  Sjiecific 
gravity,  1.009. 

Buenoceo. 

Si)elling  doubtful;  applied  at  Caguitas  to  Thunhergia  erecta, 

Buenos  dias.    See  Hibiscus  bifurcatus, 

Bullock's  heart.    See  Anona  reticulata. 

Bully  tree. 

A  name  used  in  the  British  West  Indies,  according  to  Grisebac^h,  for  Saoota 
sidero.ryloN ,  Myrsine  laeta,  and  several  species  of  Dipholis. 

Bumelia  krugii. 

Family  Sapotaceae;  a  recently  described  species  from  the  vicinity  of  (luanica. 

Bunchosia  glandulifera. 
Family  Malpighiaceae;  from  Sierra  de  Jabucoa  and  Aiiasco,  in  cultivation. 

Bunchosia  glandulosa. 

From  Guanica,  Peilon,  and  near  Ponce.  A  variety  (latifolia)  is  known  from 
Fajardo  and  Penuelas.    Bunchosia  niticki  is  reported  from  Guanica. 

Bureria.    See  Boiirreria, 

Burro.    See  Capparis  portoricensis. 

Burro  bianco.    See  Capparis  portoricensis. 

Bursera  gummifera.    See  Bursera  simantha. 

Bursera  simaruba.    Almacigo.  Plate  XXI. 

This  species,  better  known  as  Bursera  gummifera,  is  one  of  the  commonest  and 
most  characteristic  trees  of  Porto  Rico.  It  is  native  in  the  forests  of  the  lime- 
stone foothills,  where  it  grows  to  considerable  size,  but  is  more  conspicuous  as  a 
shade  tree  extensively  planted  along  the  improved  roads,  especially  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island.  It  may  be  recognized  at  once  by  the  thin  reddish  bark,  which 
loosens  in  shreds  and  sheets  like  that  of  some  si)ecies  of  cherry  and  birch,  and  is 
on  this  account  called  '*  West  Indian  birch  "  in  some  of  the  British  islands.  As 
in  case  of  the  jobo  tree  (Spandias  lutea)  cuttings  root  readily,  even  when  large 
stakes  are  used,  rendering  these  8i)ecies  very  easy  of  propagation,  and  accordingly 
l)opular  for  fence  posts  and  similar  uses  requiring  permanence.  As  a  shade  tree 
Bursera  is  seldom  a  success,  the  top  being  too  small  and  irregular.  Even  when 
still  young  it  fruits  abundantly.    The  wood  is  soft  and  of  little  value. 

Bursera  simaruba  is  the  largest  tree  of  the  thin  forest  growth  \vhich  covers  tlie 
dry  limestone  hills  of  the  south  side  of  the  island.  This  is  composed  mostly  of 
slender  Leguminosae — Pictetia,  Pithecolobium  unguia-citti.  and  several  others. 

In  some  islands  a  somewhat  aromatic  sweetish  balsam,  supposed  to  have  medici- 
nal properties,  is  obtained  from  this  species.  According  to  Engler  this  is  dritnl 
down  to  a  sort  of  resin  and  goes  into  export  trade  as  chibou,  cahibou.  or  K<>inart. 
but  it  is  not  stated  where  these  names  are  used.  The  leaves,  bark,  buds,  and 
roots  are  also  believed  to  have  medicinal  projierties. 

Button  tree.     See  Conocarpus  erecta. 

Buxus  vahlii. 

Family  Bnxaceae;  from  Rincon,  in  thickets  near  the  shore. 

Byrsonima  crassifolia. 
Family  Malpighiaceae;  a  tree  collected  near  Mayaguez  by  Mr.  Heller. 
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Byrsonima  lucida.    Palo  de  doncella. 

Also  called  '*  sangra  de  doncella,"  according  to  Stahl,  who  considers  the  Porto 
Rican  form  a  distinct  variety  or  species,  which  he  names  B.  portoricen^ifi,  but 
this  suggestion  seems  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  other  botanists.  The  plant  is 
an  indigenous  shrub,  or  small  tree,  belonging  to  the  Malpighiaceae,  and  having 
the  branches  and  inflorescence  covered  with  a  yellow  powder.  It  grows  close  to 
the  shore  to  the  east  of  San  Juan,  and  blossoms  in  the  winter.  The  timb(*r  is 
durable,  but  not  of  suffic^ient  diameter  to  render  it  important. 

Byrsonima  portoricensis.    See  Byrsonima  lucida, 

Byrsonima  spicata.    Maricao. 

A  tree  80  to  40  feet' (9  to  18  meters)  high.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning.  The 
yellow,  acid  berries  are  said  to  be  eaten,  although  rather  astringent.  (Stahl,  2: 
140.)  It  furnishes  a  wood  of  good  weight  and  ordinary  durability.  This  is  com- 
pact, uniform,  fine-grained,  and  somewhat  fibrous  in  texture,  and  cinnamcm- 
brown  in  color,  with  narrow  parallel  light  strijies.  The  wood  is  strong  and  much 
appreciated;  used  in  the  country  for  boards  and  framework  of  houses,  etc.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  0.812.    Native  name,  "doncella."     (Grosourdy,  2:  372.) 

Caballo  asi.    See  Abelmoschus  abelmottchus. 

Cabalonga.    See  Thevetia  neHifolia. 

Cabbage.    See  Bi'ossica  oleracea. 

Cabbage-bark.    See  Andira  inermis. 

Cabbage  palm. 

The  "  palm  cabbage  "  is  obtainable  from  many  different  palm  trees,  and  consists 
of  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  newly-formed,  unexpanded  leaves.  In  the  West 
Indies  the  name  is  more  properly  applied  to  Oreodoxa  oleracea,  a  native  of  Barba- 
dos and  other  southern  islands,  though  apparently  extending  to  Porto  Rico  if 
specimens  collected  by  Sintenis  in  the  Luquillo  Mountains  were  from  native  trees 
and  are  properly  determined. 

Cabbage  tree.    See  Andira  inermis. 

Cabellos  de  Angel.    See  Clematis  dioica. 

Cabambrefia. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  20  to  25  feet  (6  to  8  meters);  diame- 
ter, 8  to  10  inches  (20  to  25  centimeters).  Wood  white,  soft;  specific  gravity, 
0.799;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.)     Perhaps  this  is  an  error  for  "  calambrefia.'* 

Cabo  de  hacha.    See  Trichilia  hirta  and  T.  simjylicifolia. 

Cabo  negro.    See  Areuga  saccJiarifera. 

Cabra. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island:  height,  25  to  85  feet  (8  to  11  meters) ;  diame- 
ter, 8  to  10  inches  (20  to  25  centimeters).  WcmkI  light  red,  soft;  specific  gravity, 
0.597;  used  for  weather  boiirds.     (Exp.  1857.)     (Grosourdy,  2:  368.) 

Cacaillo.    S(»e  Sloanca  hcrtcriana  and  ^feliosmu  ohin^ifolia. 

Cacao.     See  Tlivobroma  cacao. 

Cacao  bobo.    S(k»  Mclioi<ma  ohtusi folia  and  M.  hcrbcrtii. 

Cacao  Cimarron. 

According  to  C'ai)tain  Hansard  a  tree  of  great  height,  not  resembling  the  tme 
cacao.  It  lias  large,  cojirsc^.  brittle  leaves.  The  w<km1  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
l.OS.  Hiid  is  used  for  firewood  and  walking  sticks. 

Cacao  do  monto. 

A  tree  from  the  int<3rior  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  44  feet  (12  to  14  meters); 
dianiet(»r.  10  to  12  inches  (25  to  80  centimeters).  WckhI  li^'htn^olored,  rather  hard; 
si)ecific  gravity,  0.964:  not  used.    Also  called  "cacao  macho.*'     (Exp.  1857.) 
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Cacao  hembra. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  25  to  30  feet  (8  to  10  meters); 
diameter,  8  to  10  inches  (20  to  25  centimeters).  Wood  light-colored,  rather  hard; 
specific  gravity,  0.817;  little  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Cacao  macho.    See  Cacao  de  nionte. 

Cacao  motillo.     See  Sloanea  herteriana. 

Cacao  rojo.    See  Sarcomphahoi  reticulatus. 

Cacao  roseta.    See  Sloanea  herteriana. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  35  feet  (11  meters);  diameter, 
30  to  40  inches  (75  to  100  centimeters).  Wood  white,  soft;  sjiecific  gravity,  0.488; 
not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Cachimbo.    See  Palicourea  crocea. 

Cachimbo  verde.    See  Palicourea  umbellata. 

Cadillo.     See  Corchorus  hirsutus  and  Urena  lobata;  also  see  under  *'  caillo.'* 

Cadillo  altea.    See  Trinmfetta  althaeoiiles  and  T.  semitriloba, 

Cadillo  anaranjado.    See  Pavonia  coccinea. 

Cadillo  de  ci6nega.    See  Pavonia  racemosa. 

Cadillo  espinoso.    See  Pavonia  spinifex. 

Cadillo  pata  de  perro.    See  Urena  sinuata, 

Cadillo  pequeque.    See  Pavonia  typhalea, 

Cadungo  amargo.    See  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

Caesalpinia  bijuga.    Brasilete. 

A  small  tree  found  on  the  coast,  9  to  15  feet  (3  to  5  meters)  high,  with  a  trunk 
18  inches  (45  centimeters)  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  very  (jomi^act,  very  hard, 
dark  reddish  orange  in  color,  and  breaks  vertically  with  difficulty.  The  bark  is 
rather  thick,  It  is' utilized  in  Europe  as  a  dye.  It  serves  also  for  turning  and 
to  make  violin  cases.     (Grosourdy,  2:  367.) 

Caesalpinia  bonduc.    Mato  azul. 

Bello  reports  the  common  name,  **  matos  de  playa,"  for  this  species.  (Stahl,  3: 
120). 

Caesalpinia  bonducella.    Mato  amaril  o. 

A  much-branched  leguminous  shrub,  3  tj  4  i»i,'l4.'r.s  High,  frequenting  the  coiist. 
(Stahl,  3:  121.)  The  seeds  of  this  species  were  on  sale  in  the  market  of  Ponce  as 
a  remedy  for  piles.    See  notes  under  **  mato  Colorado  "  and  '*  tortera." 

Caesalpinia  coriaria.    Divi-divi. 

A  leguminous  tree,T;he  pods  of  which  are  very  rich  in  tanning  and  dying  mate- 
rial, and  constitute  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  The  species  is  not  included  in  Stahl's  Flora,  Imt  is  mentionc'd 
by  Hill,  though  without  anything  to  show  that  he  established  its  existence  in 
Porto  Rico.  Whether  already  introduced  or  not,  it  is  probable  that  the  planting 
of  it  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale  is  worthy  of  serious  (consideration 

Caesalpinia  gilliesii. 
Reported  from  Guanica. 

Caesalpinia  sepiaria.    Zarza  de  cercas. 
Of  shrubby  growth;  used  for  fences  in  Cuba.     (Stahl,  3:  122.) 

Caf6.    See  Coffea  arahica, 

Caf6  de  la  India.    See  Mnrraya  exotica. 
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Caffeillo.    See  Dryj^^^*^^  "^^^*  *^^  ^-  gictuca. 

Evidently  another  spelling  of  '*cafetillo."  According  to  Captain  Hansard 
caffeillo  is  a  wood  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.85  and  is  not  much  used.  The 
flowers  are  fragrant. 

Cafetillo.     See  Caaearia  nitiiki  and  Faraniea  odoratimtima . 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters); 
diameter,  15  inches  (37  centimeters).  Wood  yellowish,  hard;  specific  gravity 
0.840;  nsed  for  lumber.     (Grosourdy,  2:  368.)     (Exp.  1857.) 

Caillo. 

Probably  intended  for  "cadillo."  At  Santurce  Corvhorus  htrsfdus  and 
Xanthinm.  canadense,  and  at  Quebrada  Arenas  Trlumfetta  semitriloha  were 
called  "caillo." 

Caimitillo.    See  Chnjsophyllnm  monopyrenuni  and  C  glabrum. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  20  to  25  feet  (0  to  8  meters) ;  diame- 
ter, 10  to  i2  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).  Wood,  white,  hard;  si>ecific  gravity, 
0.012  (1.012?);  used  in  making  laths.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Captain  Hansard  says  that  the  wood  is  used  for  shingles  and  l3arrel  staves.  The 
tree  is  similar  to  the  star-apple  or  cainiito,  but  the  fruit  is  only  half  tlie  size. 

Grosourdy  gives  this  as  the  common  name  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  of  Chryno- 
phyllnni  viicrophyllum  and  C,  oliviforme.  Both  of  these  names  are  treated  as 
synonyms  of  C.  vwnopyrenum  and  C.  caimito.  He  describes  it  as  a  tree  growing 
wild  and  reaching  40  to  45  feet  (12  to  14  meters)  in  height,  with  a  trunk  18  to  20 
inches  (45  to  50  centimeters)  in  diameter.  Furnishes  a  wood  of  good  weight  and 
more  than  ordinary  durability,  rather  compact  and  fibrous  in  texture  and  rather 
fine-grained.  Dirty  white  in  color  or  sometimes  somewhat  chocolate.  The  W(x>d 
is  used  ordinarily  for  shingles  and  bowls.  It  might  also  be  used  for  carpenter 
work.     (Grosourdy,  2:  368.) 

Caimito.    See  Ckrysophyllurn  cainito. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters) ;  diame- 
ter 10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).  Wood,  violet;  hard;  specific  gravity, 
0.194;  little  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Cainito.    See  Chrysophylluni  cainito. 
According  to  Captain  Hansard  the  specific  gravity  is  0.85. 

Cajanus  bicolor.    See  Cajanus  cajan. 

Cajanus  cajan.   Gandul. 

Family  Leguminosae;  perennial  shrub  growing  from  3  to  10  feet  (1  to  3  meters) 
high,  but  treated  as  an  annual  in  cultivation.     Bello  calls  Cajanus  bicolor  **  gan- 

dures."     (Stahl,  3:  55.) 

Cajou.    See  Anacardium  occidejitale, 

Cakile  aequalis.    See  Cakile  maritima, 

Cakile  maritima.    Mostacilla  del  mar. 

A  seaside  herbaceous  plant  related  to  mustard;  the  common  name  means  **  sea- 
mustard."     (Stahl,  2:  37.) 

Calabash  nutmog.    See  Monodora  myristica. 

Calabash  tree.    See  Crescentia  cujete, 

Calabaza.    See  Cuvnrlyita  ptpo. 

Caladium.    Cara  dr  caballo. 

An  ornamental  Caladium  was  called  l)y  this  common  name,  meaning  "  horse 
face,"  at  Catjiiio. 

Caladium  esculontum.    See  CoUwasia  esculenta, 

Calambrena.    See  Coccolohia  nivca. 


AlOODON   DE  SEDA     CALOTi 


Road  Near  Guavama. 
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Caldo  santo.    See  Argemone  mexicana. 
The  local  mispronunciation  of  cardosanto. 

Calliandra  portoricensis.    Acacia  PUERTORiQUKSf a. 

A  white-flowered  leguminous  shrub,  rare  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  Our 
specimen  (no.  481)  was  collected  along  the  road  between  Cayey  and  Guayama. 
(Stahl,  3:  156.) 

Calliandra  saman.    See  Pithecolobium  aaman. 

Callicarpa  ampla.    Capa  rosa. 

A  verbenaceous  shrub  or  small  tree;  specimens  were  collected  by  Sintenis  at 
Utuado.    Grisebach  used  the  name  PehYia  dowin(7C7i«is.     (Stahl,  6:  231.) 

Calocarpiun  mammosmn. 

Family  Sapotaceae,  the  variety  occideum  is  identified  by  Pierre  from  Utuado 
(Sintenis) .    In  Engler  this  genus  is  treated  under  Lucuma. 

Calonyction  megalocarpon.    See  Ipomea  bona-nox. 

Calophyllmn  calaba.    Palo  de  Maria. 

Family  Clusiaceae;  a  tree  60  feet  (18  meters)  high.  The  oil  pressed  from  the 
seeds  is  said  to  be  used  in  lamps.  Specimens  are  known  from  Manati  and  Ringon. 
Bello  calls  this  species  *'marias."  (Stahl,  3:  125).  Grosourdy  (2:  403)  varies 
the  native  name  to  ''  maria  ''  and  describes  the  plant  as  a  handsome  wild  tree 
with  a  dense  top,  55  to  60  feet  (17  to  18  meters)  high,  and  a  long  straight  trunk 
3  feet  (1  meter)  or  more  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  lasting,  rather  light,  soft, 
fibrous  in  texture,  reddish  in  color,  rather  lighter  than  mahogany.  Si)ecific 
gravity,  0.655.  This  wood  is  highly  appreciated  for  cari)enter  work  and  the 
trunks,  when  large,  serve  to  make  canoes.  Planted  in  rows  this  tree  is  sometimes 
used  in  parks.  If  the  lower  limbs  are  cut  off  the  tree  will  make  a  straight  growth, 
This  oi)eration  should  be  repeated  every  seven  years,  and  each  time  a  good  top 
should  be  left. 

Calopogonium  caeruleum.    JIcama. 

A  leguminous  vine  known  from  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  (Stahl,  3:  69,  as 
Stenolobium  caeruleum,) 

Calopogonium  orthocarpium. 

A  small  vine  with  hairy  pods;  cabo  rojo. 

Calotropis  procera.    Algodon  de  seda.  Plate  XXII. 

Also  called  **mata  de  seda."  Family  Asclepiadaceae;  a  shrub  or  small  tree 
said  to  attain  a  height  of  5  meters  in  favorable  situations.  The  fibers  of  the  seeds 
are  twisted  into  thread  by  some  of  the  African  tribes;  the  bark  is  also  used  as  a 
medicine,  and  from  the  milk  an  inferior  rubber  or  rubber  adulterant  has  lx?en 
obtained.  This  species  is  native  in  the  tropics  of  Africa  and  Asia,  but  has  been 
introduced  and  widely  disseminated  in  America.  According  to  Stahl  (6:  86)  the 
height  is  but  6  feet.  Specimens  planted  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Guayama 
road  are  12  to  15  feet  (4  to  5  meters)  high,  but  are  bushy  rather  than  tr(?e-like. 
The  leaves  are  white  or  grayish  with  a  heavy  bloom,  and  its  whole  appearance  is 
that  of  a  large  milkweed.  From  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  the  silk  of  this  milkweed 
is  exported  in  small  quantities  as  *'  kapok,"  the  more  common  source  of  which  is 
the  ceiba  or  *  *  tree  cotton. ' ' 

Calyptranthes  chytraculia.    See  CaUjx)tranthes  sintenisii. 

Calyptranthes  krugii. 

Family  Myrtaceae;  specimens  were  collected  l)y  Sintenis  in  the  vicinity  of 
Luquillo. 

Calyptranthes  sintenisii.    Hoja  menuda. 

Native  names:  ' *  Limoncillo ' '  and  '  *  limoncillo  de  monte. ' '  A  myrtaceous  shrub 
or  small  tree  indigenous  in  Porto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Martinique.  Reported 
from  Luquillo  and  Anasco.     (Urban,  Add.  2:  116.) 
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This  is  probably  the  **limoncillo"  which  Grosourdy  identifies  as  Calijj>- 
t ninth es  jHtiiiculata^  a  Peruvian  species  not  likely  to  occur  in  Porto  Rico.  A 
wild  tree  50  or  60  feet  (15  or  18  meters)  high,  with  a  trunk  18  inches  (45  centi- 
meters) in  diameter.  The  crushed  leaves  have  the  odor  of  lemons.  The  wood  is 
very  hard,  flexible,  and  violet-colored.  It  breaks  with  difficulty  with  a  vertical 
fracture.  Its  common  use  is  for  shelving,  doorcases,  etc.  Specific  gravity,  1.112. 
(Grosourdy,  2:  394.) 

Calyptropsidimn  sintenisii. 

A  small  tree.  15  to  25  feet  (5  to  8  meters)  high,  related  to  the  guava;  known 
only  from  the  forests  along  the  crest  of  El  Yunque. 

Camacey.    See  Tamonea  praaina . 

Camacey-almendro.    See  Tavionea  integrifolia. 

Camacey  bianco.    See  Tamonea  father gilla, 

Camacey  Colorado.    See  Tavionea  ivipetiolaris, 

Camacey  de  charcos.    See  AcUanthera  quadrata, 

Camacey  de  ci6nega.    See  NepHcra  aquatica. 

Camacey  de  paloma.    See  Tamonea  laevigata  and  Sagraca  fascicularis, 

Camacey-Mariana.    See  Rhexia  mariana, 

Camacey  negligente.    See  Clideinia  neglecta, 

Camacey  peludo.    See  CUdeniia  hirta. 

Camacey  racemose.    See  Tamonea  racemosa, 

Camacey  simple.    See  He nriettelht  fascicularis. 

Camacey-Tomaso.    See  Tamonea  thomamana. 

Camandula.    See  Coix  lachryma. 

Camasey. 
Presumably  an  erroneous  spelling  of  camacey. 

Cambr6n.    See  CaseatHa  ramiflora  and  Randia.  aculeata, 

Cambures. 
A  variety  of  banana  mentioned  by  Hill. 

Cambustera.    See  Quamoclit  quamoclit. 

Cambutera.    See  Quamoclit  quamoclit  and  Q.  coccinea, 

Cambutera  de  costa.    See  Ipomea  fHiformis. 

Camocuy  bianco. 

A  tree  from  all  iiarts  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meterR);  diam- 
eter, 6  to  8  inches  (15  tt)  20  centimeters).  Wotnl,  white,  rather  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.807;  used  in  building  houses.  Also  known  as  **  camocuy  puz.''  (ESzp. 
1857.) 

Camocuy  Colorado. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  20  to  25  fet^t  ((>  to  8  meters):  diam- 
et(T,  6  to  8  inches  (15  to  20  centimet<*rs).  Woo<l.  innkish,  very  soft;  specific 
gravity,  0.80;  used  in  making  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Camocuy  prieto. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island:  height,  20  to  25  feet  (6  to  8  meters);  diam- 
eter, 0  to  8  inches  (15  to  20  centimeters).  Wood,  white,  rather  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.804;  used  in  making  hous(»s.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Camocuy  puz.    See  Camocuy  bianco. 

Campana  de  Paris.    See  Datura  suavcolms. 

Campanilla.    See  Sj>h<n<tch'a  zeifhtnica. 

Campeachy  wood.    See  Haematthryhtn  campvchiannm. 
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Cafia  de  azucar.    See  Saccharuvi  officinarum, 

Caiia  de  Castilla. 
In  Cnha  applied  to  the  grass  Gytterinvi  sacrhnroides. 

Caiia  de  la  India. 

Also  called  wild  cane,  "caiia  cimarron."  The  juice  is  8queeze<l  ont  and  used 
as  an  emetic.  In  the  market  of  Ponce  the  roots  of  ''caiia  india "  were  on  sale  for 
use  in  tlie  preparation  of  a  refreshing  drink. 

Cafiafistolo.    See  (Mssiajistula  (another  spelling  of  Canafistnlo.) 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  00  to  70  feet;  diameter,  8  to  9 
inches.     Wood  re<l,  hard:  sx)ecifi(^  gra\4ty,  1,193;  little  nsed.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Caiiafistula. 
The  fruit  of  Cassia  fist nla. 

Cafiafistula  cimarrona.    See  Cassia  granclis. 

Cafiafistulo.    See  Cassia  fistula.  • 

Canario.    See  Allamancla  cathartica, 

Canavalia  ensiformis.    Sword  bean. 

A  leguminous  woody  vine,  l)earing  long  jiods  and  white  ])eans.  In  Africa  the 
young  pods  and  beans  are  eaten. 

Canavalia  obtusifolia.    Mato  dk  i.a  pi.aya. 
A  woody  vine.     (Stahl,  3:  81.) 

Canavalia  rusiosperma.    Mato  Colorado. 

A  large  leguminous  climbing  vine,  attaining  a  thickness  of  10  cm.  and  ascending 
the  highest  forest  trees;  from  Maricao  and  Quebradillas.  (Urban,  Symb.  1: 
474. )  The  seeds  of  this  species  are  red,  and  are  probably  the  ones  used  with  those 
of  Caesaljrinia  boiiducella  as  'a  magical  reme<ly  for  piles.  See  note  under  that 
species,  also  that  under  "tortera." 

Candle  wood.    See  Oreopanax  capitatum, 

Canela. 

Supposed  by  Captain  Hansard  to  be  cinnamon,  but  neither  Cinnamomnm  zey- 
lanicum,  the  true  cinnamon,  nor  C  cassia,  the  Chinese  cinnamon,  are  known 
from  the  island.    The  si)ecific  gravity,  as  given  by  Captain  Hansard,  is  0.S7. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  20  to  25  feet  ((>  to  H  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters) ;  wood  dark,  hard :  specific  gra^^ty ,  0.956; 
used  in  making  country  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

A  wild  tree,  35  to  40  feet  (11  to  12  meters)  high,  with  a  trunk  12  indies  CM) 
centimeters)  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  dark-colored,  rather  hard,  and  used  in 
country  houses.    Specific  gravity,  0.515.     (Grosourdy,  3:  *)r>9.) 

CaneliUa. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  35  to  40  foot  (10  to  12  ni(»t(Ts); 
diameter,  10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters);  wood  gn^onish.  ratli«'r  hard: 
specific  gravity,  0.897;  used  in  making  country  houses.  (Exp.  1H57.)  A  wood  of 
this  name  is  noted  by  Captain  Hansard  with  a  specific  gravity  of  OJJO. 

Canella  alba.    Barbasco.    Wild  cinnamon. 

Family  Canellaceae;  a  tree  10  to  15  feet  (3  to  5  meters)  higli.  Tlic  pale,  orange- 
colored  bark  has  an  aromatic  odor  and  is  used  as  a  tonic.  Si>ec!imens  were  col- 
lected by  Sintenis  at  Rincon.     (Stahl,  2:  127.) 

Canelo. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  15  to  20  feet  (5  to  (>  meters); 
diameter,  10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters);  wood  dark,  rather  hard:  six^cific 
gravity,  0.874;  used  in  making  coimtry  houses,     (Exp.  1857.) 
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Canna. 

Several  species  of  Canna  grow  wild  in  Porto  Rico;  whether  they  are  indigenons 
or  have  escaped  from  cultivation  is  not  evident.  At  Cata&o  the  name  *'  maraga '' 
was  applied  to  C.  edulis  or  C.  indica. 

Cap&  blanca.    See  Petitia  domingensis  and  Cordia  alba. 

Color,  clear  light  brown.  Very  numerous  ducts,  occurring  singly,  and  evenly 
diffused  between  the  medullary  rays.  The  latter  numerous,  in  distinct  parallel 
lines.  Structurally  similar  on  the  radial  section  to  American  beech,  the  medul- 
lary rays  giving  a  beautiful,  fine-mottled,  satiny  appearance.  Tangential  section 
unattractive.  Straight-grained  and  suitable  for  interior  finish.  Used  for  rollers 
in  coffee-hulling  mills.     (Hill  and  Sudworth.) 

According  to  Hill  **capa  blanca"  is  Cordia  alha^  but  this  identification  is 
not  seconded,  and  Stahl  gives  Petitia  domingensis  as  above.  Possibly  the 
Cordia  identification  was  inferred  from  the  fact  that  "capa  prieta"  is  Cordia 
ger(utcanthiis. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  65  to  70  feet  (19  to  21  meters); 
diameter,  30  to  35  inches  (75  to  87  centimeters).  Wood  white,  very  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.955;  used  in  boat  building.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Captain  Hansard  gives  the  specific  gravity  as  0.89. 

Cap&  prieta.    See  Cordia  gerascanthus  and.C  gerascanthoides, 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters); 
diameter,  15  to  20  inches  (37  to  50  centimeters).    Wood  light-colored,  very  hard; 
8i)ecific  gravity,  0.899;  used  in  boat  building.     (Exp.  1857.) 
Captain  Hansard  gives  the  specific  gravity  as  0.75. 

Color,  rich  light  brown,  with  darker  streaks  and  mottlings.  Very  numerous 
ducts,  occurring  singly  or  irregularly,  aggregated  in  twos  and  threes  between  the 
medullary  rays.  Medullary  rays  numerous,  indistinct,  straight,  parallel  lines. 
Wood  fibers  interlaced,  but  wood  appearing  to  be  straight-grained.  Radial  sec- 
tion structurally  similar  to  capa  blanca.  Tangential  section  somewhat  similar  to 
dark  heartwood  of  American  elm.  Handsome  wood  for  interior  fitish.  Used  for 
flooring.     (Hill  and  Sudworth.) 

Capft  rosa.    See  Callicarpa  ampla. 

Capft  sabanera. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  55  to  60  feet  (16  to  18  meters); 
diameter,  12  to  15  inches  (30  to  40  centimeters).  Woo<l  dark,  very  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.978;  used  in  l)oat  building.     (Exp.  1857.) 

De8cril)ed  by  Qrosourdy  as  a  wild  tree,  reaching  30  feet  (9  meters)  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  12  inches  (40  centimeters)  in  diameter  and  furnishing  a  wood  of 
good  weight,  hard  and  strong,  dark  in  color  and  used  in  the  constmctton  of 
country  houses  and  for  fences.     (Grosounly,  2:  370.) 

Capacillo. 

According  to  C'aptain  Hansard  this  tree  grows  with  *'  yaiti "  on  the  calcareous 
foot  hills  and  d(M»s  not  l)ecome  large.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.H2,  Imt  is  used  for  little  except  fire- wood.     Perhaps  the  same  as 

'^CApflillo.*' 

Capaillo.     See  AegipliUa  inartinfceiiHiH. 
Oapitana.     See  Dvudropmuon  varibaeuH. 
Capitanoja.    See  VvrhvHina  nhita. 

Capparis  cynophallophora.    Palo  i>e  kurro.  Plate  XZIII. 

Family  ('ai)paridmeae;  a  shrub  or  tree  8  to  25  feet  (1.5  to  8  meters)  high,  foimd 
along  the  coast.  Collected  by  Sintenis  in  the  vicinity  of  Guanica;  said  to  be  a 
specific  for  dropsy.     (Stahl,  2:  44.) 


Palo  de  Burro  (Capparjs 


Fruit  and  Leaves. 
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Bello  reports  seven  varieties  of  this  species  from  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
island.     (Bello,  p.  236.) 

Capparis  f^ondosa.    Palo  de  burro. 

A  shrub  3  or  4  meters  high,  reported  from  Sabana  Grande  and  Manati.  (ytahl, 
2:  47.) 

Capparis  jamaicensis.    Bejuco  inoles. 
A  shrub  6  to  10  feet  (2  to  3  meters)  high.     (Stahl,  2:  185.) 

Capparis  latifolia.    Palo  de  burro. 

Very  similar  to  C.  cynophallophora,  but  with  the  flowers  in  racemes.  (Stahl, 
2:  186.) 

Capparis  portoricensis.    Burro  blanco. 

A  tree  of  15  to  20  meters,  known  from  Coamo,  Peiiuelas,  San  German,  and 
Guanica.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  309.) 

Capparis  verrucosa.    Palo  de  burro. 
A  tree  5  to  6  meters  high,  the  largest  of  the  Port  Rican  species.     (Stahl,  2:  45. ) 

Capraria  bifiora.    Goat  weed.    T6. 

Family  Scrophulariaceae.  A  small  shrub,  less  than  4  feet  (1.3  meters)  high. 
Bello  calls  this  *'  te  del  pais."     (Stahl,  6:  227.) 

Capriola  dactylon.    Bermuda  grass. 

Also  called  Bahama  grass  in  the  West  Indies.  Now  widely  distributed  in  trop- 
ical and  subtropical  regions.  A  useful  grass  for  sandy  soils,  but  sometimes  becom- 
ing a  very  bad  weed  in  cultivated  land. 

Capsicum  annuuin.    Pimiento. 

Family  Solanaceae;  native  of  South  America.  The  fruit  furnishes  the  chilies 
of  commerce.     (Stahl,  6:  123.) 

Capsicum  baccatum.    Ajf  picante. 
Reported  by  Bello. 

Capsicum  frutescens.    AjI. 
Fruits  used  in  the  preparation  of  Cayenne  pepper.     (Stahl,  6:  124.) 
A  specimen  apparently  belonging  to  this  species  was  called  "aji  caballero" 

near  Toa  Alta. 

Cara  de  caballo. 
This  name  is  applied  to  a  variegated  ornamental  Caladium,  pro})ahly  C.  hi  color . 

Caracho.     See  iMgennria  vuUjariH. 
One  of  the  names  applied  to  the  grooved  gourd  used  as  a  musical  instrument. 

Caracolillo.     ^e  Sdhincajyunicea. 

A  wood  stated  by  Captain  Hansard  to  be  common  on  hills.  Not  much  used, 
but  furaishes  good  firewood.   Specific  gravity,  1.20. 

Caracolillo  labrado. 

Described  by  Grosourdy  as  a  wild  tree,  60  feet  (18  meters)  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  :5  feet  (1  meter)  in  diameter.  It  furnishes  a  striiHMl .  yellow  wood.  In  the 
form  usually  met  with,  the  markings  are  in  arch(?s  or  spirals,  from  which  fact  the 
name  is  said  to  have  arisen.  The  wood  is  very  good  for  building  puri)Oses  and  is 
used  (jiiite  extensively  for  shelves,  etc.;  its  princiiml  use,  however,  is  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  furniture.     (Grosourdy,  2:  371.) 

Caracolillo  liso. 

A  tree  from  the  western  part  of  the  island;  height  50  to  65  feet  (15  to  20  meters) ; 
diameter  150  to  35  inches  (75  to  90  centimeters).  Wood  yellow,  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.943;  used  in  making  furniture.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Thought  by  Grosourdy  to  be  a  variety  of  caracolillo  labrado,  which  it  closely 
resembles  in  height  and  aspect,  as  well  as  in  the  color  and  uses  of  its  wood. 
(Grosourdy,  2:  371.) 
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Caracoiillo  listado. 

A  tree  from  the  western  jiart  of  the  island;  height.  15  to  20  feet  (5 or 6 meters); 
diamet<*r,  JJO  to  85  inches  (75  to 90  centimeters).  Wood  yellow,  streaked;  8X)ecific 
gravity,  0.952;  nsed  in  making  fnmiture.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Cardenala  azul.    See  Lobelia  eliffortiana, 

CardiospenniLm  halicacabum.    Farolitor. 

Faniih'  Ssipindiweae;  an  annual,  climbing  herb,  known  as  heart  seed,  winter 
cherry,  and  lieart  pea.  At  Rio  Piedras  a  si)ecimen  (no.  1004)  was  obtained^  nnder 
the  name  *•  Ixmibija."     (Stahl,  2:  153. ) 

Cardo.    See  Cdrilnus  inexicnnua, 

Cardosanto.    See  Argemime  mexican<i. 

Carduus  mexicanus.    Caudo. 
A  native  thistle,  not  abmidant.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  470,  as  CirHuim  mexicanum,) 

Caiiaquillo.    See  iMntami  camara  and  L.  cnwea. 

Cariaquillo  de  Santa  Maria.    See  iMntana  invi>hicraia, 

Caiiaquito  bianco.    See  Mclanthera  ilvltoidea, 

Carica  papaya.    See  Papaw.    Pay  ay  a. 

Family  in  Porto  Rico  commonly  called  **  lechosa/'  meaning  "milky,''  or 
**  papaya  lechosji.'*  Tliis  nsefnl  spocdes  is  everywhere  cnltivated  at  low  eleva- 
tions; it  has  also  escai)od  from  cnltivation  jmd  now  grows  sixmtaneoiuly  in  wast« 
pla<;es. 

Caro.     See  Vitis  sivyoUha, 

According  to  the  list  of  the  Exposition  of  lft57,  there  are  two  trees  of  this  name, 
both  (K-cnrriiig  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  One  has  a  height  of  80  to  35  feet  (ft  to 
11  meters):  diameter  19  to  20  inches  (4.S  to  50  (centimeters).  Wood  light-colored, 
hard:  specific  gravity.  0.9H0:  nsed  in  Imilding  houses.  Also  called  **  chnpagallo." 
The  other  bus  a  height  of  :J5  to  40  feet  (10  to  1*2  meters);  diameter,  6  to  8  inches 
(15  to  20  centinK^ters) .  Wo(m1  yellow,  hard:  si^ecific  gravity,  0.873;  used  in  mak- 
ing furniture.     Also  called  **  chino.'' 

Caro  agrio.    See  Vitla  (wUhi. 

Caro  de  tres  hojas.    See  Villx  fn'foJiafa. 

Carrasco.    Sec*  ( Utm(K'hnh'a. 

Carubio.    See  Fiujurn  movaphylht, 

Caryocar  nuciferum.    Souaki  nut. 

A  tree  belouKiug  to  the  family  Caryocaraceae.  It  is  a  native  of  Ghiiana, 
but  has  1km»u  cnltivat<>d  in  several  of  the  West  Indies.  Three  other  species  of 
Caryocar — ('.(jhtbrnm,  (\  harhincrrr.ixiul  ('.  inimnvdinm — have  been  reported  as 
growing  in  Martiniciue,  but  all  are  probably  intro<luced. 

Both  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  are  very  large,  the  latt<»r  st»veral  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  inclosing  from  2  to  4  hard-shelled  imts,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  bnt  some- 
what kidney-shaiH'd,  and  vd\\\  rounded  warts  on  the  outside.  Tliese  are  (lescribed 
as  having  a  very  plt»a.sant  flavor  and  also  as  yielding  an  oil  tt>  pressure.  The  tree 
att^iins  a  heightof  lOi)  feet  (IJO  meters)  or  more,  and  tin?  timber  is  of  good  quality, 
and  very  durable.     Its  clii(»f  use  has  bn»n  in  the  line  of  shipbuilding. 

In  his  "Troidsche  Agrikultur"  Si'mler  expn*sst?s  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
valuable  (qualities  of  the  souari  nut,  considering  it  in  fiict  the  finest  of  all  nuta, 
and  the  ont>  most  likely  to  i)rove  successful  and  remunerative  in  culture.  The 
tiiste  is  said  to  1k' similar  to  the  almond,  but  sweeter,  and  the  small  quantitieB 
sent  to  the  KuroiM'an  markets  have  fomid  ready  sale  at  good  prii'es.    SuoceaBfnl 
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attempts  at  cultnre  have  already  been  made  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  whence 
seed  could  probably  be  obtained. 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus.    Clove. 

The  true  clove,  a  native  of  the  Malay  region,  has  been  introduced  into  several 
of  the  West  India  islands  and  in  some  cases  has  escaped  from  cultivation,  but 
this  is  not  known  to  have  happened  in  Porto  Rico.  In  the  British  island  of 
Grenada  quite  extensive  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
cloves,  but  the  results  have  not  been  as  favorable  as  with  nutmegs,  not  because 
the  trees  do  not  thrive,  but  because  the  market  is  overstocked  with  the  product 
of  Zanzibar  and  the  East  Indies.  Whenever  the  practice  of  intelligent  mixed 
farming  shall  have  l)een  introduced  into  Porto  Rico,  the  clove  may  serve  as  a 
minor  resource.  For  culture  on  a  large  scale  it  does  not  appear  for  the  present 
to  be  especially  promising,  in  view  of  the  results  of  the  Grenada  experiment. 

Carusillo. 

A  native  grass  valued  for  pasturage  in  the  region  of  Yauco,  and  considered 
sweeter  and  more  nutritious  than  either  Guinea  or  Para  grass. 

Cascabelillo  alado.    See  Crotalaria  stipularis. 

Cascabelillo  axilar.    See  Crotalaria  lotifolia. 

Cascabelillo  grande.    See  Crotalaria  retusa. 

Cascabelillo  vacio.    See  Crotalaria  incana. 

Casearia  bicolor.    Talantron. 

Also  called  "cotorrerillo.''  A  tree  of  15  meters,  belonging  to  the  family 
Flacourtiaceae.     Known  only  from  the  vicinity  of  Utuado. 

Casearia  hirta. 
A  shrub  or  tree,  from  river  banks  near  Sabana  Grande. 

Casearia  nitida.    Cafetillo. 
A  shrub  6  to  15  feet  (2  to  5  meters)  high.     (Stahl,  4:  8.3.) 

Casearia  parvifolia.    Gia  mansa. 

A  shrub  about  15  feet  high.  From  Penuelas  and  Utua<lo  in  mountains  and 
waste  places.     (Stahl,  4:  31.) 

Casearia  ramifiora.    Cambron. 

A  shrub  or  tree  6  to  20  feet  high.  From  Utuado  and  Manati.  in  tliick(»ts.  Bello 
rei)orts  the  common  name  for  C.  sjyinosa.     (Stahl,  4:  80.) 

Casearia  samyda.    Cotorerrlllo. 
Reported  by  Bello  from  Utuado. 

Casearia  spinosa.    See  Canearia  ramiflom. 

Casearia  stipularis.    Gia  verde. 

A  shrub  or  small  treee  of  from  8  to  4  meters;  also  (tailed  "  ralM)juuco.''  (Stahl, 
4:27.) 

£!asearia  sylvestris.    Sarna  de  perro. 

A  shrub  or  tree  {Attaining  3.")  fot^t  (11  meters),  conimon  in  mountain  w(mm1s  and 
waste  places.     (Stahl,  4:  26.) 

Cashaw.     See  Anacardlum  occidentah'. 

The  more  usual  and  i)ref erable  form  is  cashti w.  In  Jamaica  the  name  ' '  cashaw ' ' 
is  said  to  be  applied  to  Proaopis  jidijiova. 

Cashew.     See  Anacardium  occidentale. 

Cassada.    See  Manihot. 

Cassareep.    See  Manihot  utili^siina. 

Cassava.    See  Manihot, 

Cassia  alata.    See  Herpetica  alata 
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Cassia  bacillaris.    Sen  de  palillos. 

A  trailino'  herb  growing  in  waste  places  both  in  the  lowlands  and  in  the  moun- 
tains.    (Stahl,  3:  110.) 

Cassia  bicapsularis.    Sen  del  pais. 

Probably  an  introduced  species;  known  in  Porto  Rico  only  from  the  vicinity  of 
Fajardo,  but  distributed  elsewhere  in  tropical  America  and  in  Madeira.  (Stahl, 
3:  109.) 

Cassia  bifiora.    Retama. 

A  fine-leaved  species  with  numerous  yellow  flowers;  reported  by  Bello  from  the 
vicinity  of  Cabo  Rojo.     (Stahl,  3:  114.) 

Cassia  diphylla.    See  Chamaecrista  diphylla. 

Cassia  eglandulosa.    See  Cassia  emarginata. 

Cassia  emarginata. 
With  rather  long,  straight,  somewhat  turgid  pods.     (Stahl,  3:  114.) 

Cassia  fistula.    Cai^afistulo. 

A  tree  sparingly  introduced  in  Porto  Rico.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  upi)er 
Egypt  and  is  valued  for  the  sake  of  the  purgative  pulp  in  which  the  seeds  are 
embedded.    The  cylindrical  pods  are  15  to  20  inches  long.     (Stahl,  3:  105.) 

In  some  countries  the  bark  is  said  to  be  used  for  tanning. 

This  tree  must  have  been  very  early  introduced  into  the  West  Indies,  as  Acosta 
states  that  the  fleet  in  which  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1587  carried  45  hundred- 
weight of  the  fruit  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Alow  tree  common  in  all  the  Antilles  and  on  the  American  continent;  about 30 
feet  high  witli  a  trunk  9  or  10  inches  in  diameter.  Furnishes  a  strong  wood,  red- 
dish in  color,  of  ordinary  weight  and  hardness,  but  without  use.  (Grosonrdy,  2: 
369.) 

Cassia  grandis.    Ca5^afistula  cimarrona. 

A  tree  attaining  the  height  of  10  meters,  said  by  Stahl  to  be  found  in  Porto  Rico  in 
the  wild  state,  though  rarely;  it  is  also  native  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  other 
parts  of  tropical  America.  The  pulp  of  the  pods  is  said  to  be  used  as  a  sabstitute 
for  that  of  Cassia  fist ula.  The  flowers  are  rose-colored  and  api>ear  in  April  in  large 
lateral  racemes.     (Stahl,  3:  106.) 

A  fine  tree  45  to  54  feet  (14  to  17  meters)  high  with  a  dense  top  and  trunk  12  to 
18  feet  (4  to  6  meters)  long  and  12  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters)  in  diameter. 
Furnishes  a  very  handsome  wood,  very  strong  and  very  resistant,  of  ordinary 
weight  and  hardness,  fibrous  in  texture  and  fine-grained;  specific  gravity  0.816. 
Although  not  at  present  ntilize<l,  Grosourdy  considers  this  wood  very  snitable 
for  carpent^^r  work  and  i)erhaps  for  cabinetwork.     (Grosourdy,  2:  870.) 

Cassia  gl^mdulosa.    See  Chamaecrista  ijlandulosa. 

Cassia  laevigata.    Skn  del  pais. 

Shrubl)y:  loaves  very  similar  to  those  of  f/.  aecidentalis.  Reported  from  Adjmi- 
taa.     (Stiihl.  3:  10«.) 

Cassia  obtusifolia.    See  Cassia  tova. 

Cassia  occidontalis.    Hedionda. 

This  is  tlio  common  tropical  weed  which  has  been  variously  reported  from  tiie 
West  Indies  and  from  Florida  as  a  coffee  substitute.  Even  in  Porto  Rico  this 
idea  has  long  been  i)revaleiit,  and  the  seeds  are  regularly  on  sale  in  the  marketa, 
and  small  <inantities  have  l)e(»n  exiK>rted.  The  usual  price  is  12  centeros  (7.2  cents) 
])er  pound.  Analysis  has  failed  to  find  caffein  or  any  similar  alkaloid,  and  the 
**(roffee'"  nmst  l)e  ranked  with  that  made  from  burnt  i)eas  and  the  like.  Tonic 
and  febrifugal  ]>roperties  have  Ix'on  siscril)ed  to  this  drink,  and  it  has  also  bean 
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used  as  a  coffee  adnlterant.    An  attempt  was  made  to  introdnce  it  into  Enrope 
from  Africa  as  **  fedegosa,"  *'  negro  coffee,"  or  **  cafede  Soudan."    (Stahl,  3:  111.) 

Cassia  polyphylla. 
Known  from  Salinas  de  Cabo  Rojo  and  Coamo. 

Cassia  tora. 
A  weedy  rank  herb  with  long  falcate  linear  pods.     (Stahl,  3:  115.) 

Cassipourea  elliptica.    Palo  de  oreja. 
Family  Rhizophoraceae.    A  tree  or  shrub  3  to  9  meters  high.     (Stahl,  4:  142.) 

Castalia.    Water  lily.    Flor  de  aqua. 

Stahl  describes  under  the  synonym  Nymphaea  three  indigenous  species,  N. 
ampla,  N.  minor,  and  N,  rudgeana.  Belle  gives  the  name  **  yerba  de  hicotea  "  for 
N,  ampla,  with  the  explanation  that  tortoises  (tortugas)  are  in  Porto  Pico  called 
"hicotea." 

Castafio. 

In  Spain  the  name  of  the  chestnut,  Castanea  sativa,  but  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba 
applied  to  the  breadfuit  tree,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  seeds  some- 
what resemble  chestnuts  in  size,  shape,  and  color. 

Castor  bean.    See  Ricinus, 

Casuarina. 

The  Casuarinas  about  San  Juan  are  few  and  spindling,  and  do  not  make  the 
vigorous  growth  apparent  in  the  streets  of  Key  West,  but  on  the  drier  south  side 
of  the  island  they  seem  to  flourish  much  better,  and  some  are  supposed  \o  have 
been  introduced  from  that  island,  although  in  reality  natives  of  Australia. 

Catalpa  longisiliqua.    Roblr. 

A  wild  tree  rather  abundant  in  the  Antilles  and  on  the  Continent,  40  to  50  feet 
(12  to  15  meters)  high,  with  a  trunk  15  to  30  inches  (87  to  75  centimeters)  in 
diameter.  It  furnishes  a  wood  very  hard,  very  strong,  and  very  good  for  rough 
carpenter  work,  carts,  etc.     (Qrosourdy,  2:  382;  also  411.) 

Catesbaea  melanocarpa. 

Family  Rubiaceae;  a  sx)ecies  recently  described  from  Porto  Rico,  St.  Croix,  and 
Antigua,  formerly  confused  with  C  parviflora.  A  shrub  from  the  south  side  of 
the  island.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  427.) 

Catesbaea  parviflora. 

A  spiny  shrub  6  feet  (2  meters)  high,  known  from  Guanica  (summit  of  moun- 
tain called  ''  El  Maniel  "),  and  from  near  Guayanilla.     (Url)an,  Symb.  1:  428. ) 

Catire. 
A  vine  sold  in  the  market  of  Ponce  as  an  ingredient  of  i\  refreshing  drink. 

Cat-tail.    See  Tyxilut  domingeimis. 

Cautiva. 

A  bignoniaceous  tree  was  called  by  this  name  at  Santurce,  but  our  specimen 
(no.  81)  has  not  yet  iDeen  identified. 

Cayaponia  americana. 

Family  Cucurbitaceae.  A  variety  snbinfegrifolid  has  l)een  descri})e(l  from  near 
Maunabo.     (Stahl,  4:  172.) 

Cayaponia  racemosa.    Coloquintilla. 

An  annual  vine  growing  in  waste  places.  Cogniaux  has  named  a  variety 
2iilumieH,     (Stahl,  4:  170,  as  Cionandra  racemosa,) 

Cayenne  pepper.    See  Capsicum. 

Cayur.  .  See  Anona  pahistris. 

Ceanothus  reclinatus.    See  Cohdnnna  rrclinata. 
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Cebada.    See  Hordeum. 

CeboIIa.    See  Allium  cepa, 

Ceboruquillo.    See  Thouinia  tomentosa. 

A  tree  from  the  western  part  of  the  island;  height  70  to  80  feet  (21  to  24  meters) ; 
diameter  10  to  12  inches  (25  to  28  cen timeters) .  Wood,  light-colored,  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.857;  nsed  for  packing  boxes.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Cecropia  obtusa. 
Collected  by  Sintenis  near  Bayamon. 

Cecropia  peltata.    Trumpet  tree.    Yagrumo  hembra. 

The  name  *'  yagrumo  hembra  "  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  this  tree  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  the  female  of  Didymopanax  morototoni,  called  "  yagmmo 
inacho.''  The  stems  of  the  present  species  are  hollow;  it  grows  very  rapidly  and 
although  attaining  a  height  of  50  feet  (15  meters)  with  a  diameter  of  a  foot  (25 
millimeters)  or  more,  it  seems  rather  like  an  overgrown  herb  than  a  real  tree. 
The  trunk  and  branches  are  partitioned  at  the  nodes  or  former  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  very  large  peltately  divided  leaves. 

The  juice  of  Cecropia  contains  india  rubber,  but  the  quantity  obtainable  by  the 
usual  process  of  tapping  is  small  and  the  product  has  not  become  of  commercial 
importance. 

Cedar.    See  Cedrela  odorata, 

Cedrela  odorata.    West  Indian  cedar.    Cedro. 

Family  Meliaceae.  A  large  tree;  wood  of  a  brown  color  and  fragrant  odor, 
known  variously  as  West  Indian,  Simnish,  Jamaica,  or  Honduras  cedar;  used  for 
furniture,  moth-proof  chests,  shingles,  canoes,  and  other  articles  that  have  to 
withstand  the  weather;  also  for  cigar  boxes.     (Stahl,  2 :  168.) 

Color,  pale  reddish  brown.  Large  ducts  few,  occurring  singly,  irregularly 
groui)ed,  and  scattered.  Medullary  rays  few  and  indistinct.  Wood  fibers  inter- 
laced, the  wood  splitting  irregularly.  Very  similar  to  the  mahogany  of  com- 
merce. Probably  Cedrela  odorata^  the  well-known  cigar-box  wood  of  commerce. 
It  is  no  longer  abundant  in  Porto  Rico,  and  is  now  largely  imported  from  Santo 
Domingo,  costing  $150  per  1,000  feet.  It  still  grows  in  Aguadilla  and  near  Aibo- 
nito,  Jnana  Diaz,  Cayey,  and  Luquillo.     (Hill  and  Sudworth.) 

Grosourdy  distinguishes  three  varieties  of  the  wood — cedro  bianco,  oedro  hem- 
bra Colorado,  and  cedro  macho — but  states  that  the  trees  are  identical. 

The  tree  is  CO,  90,  or  100  feet  (18,  27,  or  30  meters)  high,  with  a  long  straight 
trunk  4^0  6  feet  (1.5  to  2  meters)  or  more  in  diameter.  Planted  this  tree  would 
be  a  sour(;e  of  wealth,  and  already  plantations  exist  in  Cuba,  an  example  that 
should  l>e  followed  in  the  other  Antilles,  for  it  not  only  grows  with  greater 
rapidity  than  mahogany,  but  is  also  much  less  delicate  and  will  prosper  in  all 
localities.  The  tree,  however,  prefers  a  clean  light  soil  on  the  tops  of  hills  or  on 
plains.  It  is  not  injured  by  moisture,  except  when  the  soil  is  sabmerged.  It  is 
propagated  l>y  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  reaches  its  growth  in  forty  years. 

This  precious  wood  of  agreeable  odor  is  very  lasting.  It  is  heavier,  more  oom- 
pa(?t,  and  darker  colored  than  mahogany,  which  the  variety  called  **  cedro  macho '' 
much  rosem})l(is:  the  variety  known  as  '* cedro  hembra-'  is  much  lighter,  less 
compac^t.  softer,  and  much  lighter  in  color.  The  first-named  variety  is  nsed  for 
furniture,  cariM^nh^r  work,  and  the  interior  of  houses,  and  for  the  latter  is  pre- 
feiTod  to  maliogany.  l)t»ing  softer  and  more  easy  to  work,  also  having  the  advan- 
tage of  never  l)>»iiig  attai'ked  by  insects.  It  is  also  used  for  windows,  balconies, 
etc.    The  military  authorities  use  it  for  l)oxes,  powder  vessels,  etc. 

Th(^  second  variety  is  fit  for  the  same  purpos<»s,  and  is  furthermore  used  exten- 
sively in  making  c^igar  lK)xes.  The  specific  gravity  is  0.474  and  0.461.  (Qro- 
sourdy,  2:  374.) 
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Cedro  bianco.    See  Cedrela  odorata. 

Cedro  hembra.    See  Cedrela  odorata, 

Cedro  hembra  Colorado.    See  Cedrela  mlorata. 

Cedro  macho. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  50  feet  ( li5  meters) ;  diameter,  oo  to  60 
inches  (133  to  150  centimeters).  Wood,  blackish,  hard;  siiocilic  gnivity,  0.HT8: 
used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Ceiba  pentandra.    Silk  cotton.    Ceiba.  Plate  XXIV. 

Family,  Bombacaceae;  a  high  tree,  20  to  30  meters,  with  spreading,  liorizontal 
branches.  The  cotton  covering  the  seeds  is  used  in  making  l^eds  and  pillows. 
The  wood  is  white  and  soft,  but  in  Porto  Rico  is  considered  desirable  for  minor 
building  purposes,  such  as  inside  i)artitions.  The  leaves  are  palmatcly  tlividod, 
like  those  of  the  horsd-chestnut,  and  the  tree  is  sometimes  called  the  "  five-leaved 
silk  cotton,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Ochroma  and  others  which  i)roduce  a  silky 
fiber.  The  name  ** Bombay  ceiba"  is  also  used,  perhaps  as  a  corruption  of 
Bombax,  formerly  the  generic  name. 

The  ceiba  tree  is  much  more  common  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  but  nearly 
all  have  had  the  larger  branches  twisted  off  by  the  hurricane,  the  wood  being 
soft  and  brittle.  The  trunks  of  young  trees  of  this  si)ecies  are  beset  with  large, 
conical  spines,  but  in  age  these  fall  away  and  are  to  l)e  found  only  on  the  branches. 
The  trunk  is  further  transformed  by  the  growth  of  prominent  wings  or  l)nttr(^ss(»s, 
sometimes  2  feet  (0.6  meter)  wide,  while  but  a  few  inches  thick.  In  west  Africa, 
where  this  tree  is  larger  and  more  luxuriant,  pieces  of  these  supiwrting  wings  are 
sawed  out  and  used  as  doors  of  native  houses. 

A  sx)ecimen  near  Ponce  measured  36  meters  in  circumference  at  4  feet  from  the 
groxmd,  by  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  trunk. 

Grosourdy  (2 :  375)  says  of  the  wood: 

*'  It  is  white,  soft,  very  light,  but  rather  strong  and  resists  water  moderately  well, 
for  which  reason  it  is  used  to  make  canoes,  although  for  this  pnri)()se  it  is  not  as 
durable  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  bottoms  of  such  boats  are  8(  )metimes  coated 
with  the  fat  from  turtles  to  render  them  more  durable,  but  when  so  treated  tlio 
bottom  is  likely  to  crumble  suddenly.  The  wood  is  also  used  to  make  tubs  and 
basins.    Si)ecific  gravity,  0. 520. ' ' 

The  fiber  surrounding  the  seeds  of  this  and  related  species  is  the  *  kapok  "  of 
conmierce,  and  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. 

Ceibilla. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  4.")  feet  (IJ]  t<>  14  meters); 
diameter,  40  to  45  inches  (100  to  115  centimeters).  Wood,  wliit^'.  soft;  specific 
gravity,  0.642;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857. ) 

Cenizo.    See  Clienopodium  albuin,  Fagara  martinicciiHin,  and  Tetrazi/gia  clava(j- 

noides, 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height.  UO  to  100  feet  (27  to  oO  meters); 
diameter,  15  to  20  inches  (37  to  50  centimeters).  Wood,  yellowish,  soft;  siKH-ific 
gravity,  0.741;  not  used.     (Exi).  1H57.) 

According  to  Captain  Hansard  the  si)ecific  gravity  is  0.74  and  the  wood  was  for- 
merly used  for  hogsheads. 

Under  this  name  Grosourdy  refers  to  a  number  of  species  of  Zanthoxylnm  and 
describes  it  as  a  large,  dense  tree,  one  kind,  *'  massa  de  herculos,"  reacliing  1.")  to 
20  meters  in  height,  with  a  straight,  rather  long,  spiny  trunk  from  24  to  JJO  inches 
(60  to  76  centimeters)  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  light-colored  and  very  hand- 
some.   It  is  fibrous  in  texture,  rather  hard,  light,  and  strong.     Used  in  the  con- 
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stmctioii  of  country  houses.     Specific  gravity,  0.380.     The  bark  in  some  sjxicies  is 
spineless.     (Grosourdy,  2:  363.) 
Centella  asiatica.    Yerba  de  clavo. 

An  herbaceous  annual,  growing  in  moist  places.     (Stahl,  4 :  194.) 
Cephaelis  triplocephala.    Trescapezas. 

Family  Rubiaceae;  an  herb.     (Stahl,  5  :  80.) 
Cera.    See  Sapium  sebifemmi. 
Cerasus  occiden talis.    See  Prunus  occidentalis. 

Cereipa. 

Under  this  name  flat,  oily  seeds  with  a  reticulated  shell,  said  to  be  useful  in 
the  form  of  a  liniment  made  with  rum,  and  a  bark  used  as  an  ingredient  of  a 
refreshing  drink,  were  sold  in  the  market  of  Ponce. 
Cerero.     See  Myrica  ceHfera, 
Cereus.  Plate  XXV. 

A  large  genus  l)elonging  to  the  family  Cactaceae. 

Numerous  species  occur  in  Porto  Rico,  particularly  about  Coamo  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Guayanilla.     One  species  collected  near  Guayama  bore  large  edible 
fruits  with  a  delicate  and  very  refreshing  flavor.    This  species  might  well  deserve 
cultivation. 
Cereus  grandifiorus.    Rein  a  de  las  flores. 

Family  Cactaceae;  a  fleshy  plant,  with  large,  fragrant,  white  flowers,  found  in 
all  the  Antilles.     (Stahl,  4 :  188.) 
Cereus  quadricostatus. 

From  vicinity  of  Quayanilla. 
Cereus  swartzii.    Sebucan. 

A  fleshy  plant,  3  meters  high,  found  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island.     (Stahl, 
4:  187.) 
Cereus  triangularis.    Pitajaya. 

A  fleshy  plant,  1  to  3  meters  high,  found  on  rocks  and  decayed  trees.  (Stahl,  4 : 
187.) 

Cerezas.    See  Cordia  collococca,  C.  ^litidii^  and  Malpighia  coccige^rd. 
Cerezas  blancas.    See  Cordia  albn, 
Cerezas  cimarronas.    See  Cordia  elliptica. 
Cerezo. 

**  CJherry  tree;"  according  to  Captain  Hansard  the  specific  gravity  is  0.61. 
Cerezo  commun,  cerezo  de  la  tierra.    See  Cicca  disticha. 
Cerillo. 

A  specimen  (no.  22)  not  yet  identified  was  obtained  at  Lecheria  under  this 
name,  not  previously  recorded  for  a  Porto  Rican  plant.  In  Cuba  the  name  is 
said  to  be  used  for  Exostemma  caribaeuvi,  a  rubiaceous  tree,  also  called  **  managua 
de  costa,"  for  which  *'  cuero  de  sapo  "  is  given  by  Stahl.  *'  Cerillo  de  ooeta'*  and 
*'  cerillo  de  loma  "  are  also  in  use  in  Cuba  for  other  plants. 
CestruxQ  laurifolium.    Qalan  del  monte. 

Family  Solanaceae;  a  shrub  3  to  4  meters  high,  found  in  waste  places.  (Stahl. 
4:  141.) 

Cestrum  nocturnum.    Dam  a  de  ncxjhe. 

Family  Solanaceae;  an  ornamental  shrub  cultivated  in  gardens.     It  has  white  , 
flowers,  very  fragrant  at  night.     (Stahl,  4:  140.) 

Chamaecrista  diphylla.    Sen  de  ik^s  hojas. 

A  low  shrubby  herb  differing  from  the  other  species  of  this  genns  and  Cassia 
in  having  two  obovate  leaflets  and  very  large  stipules.  (Stahl,  3:  116,  as  Ccusia 
diphijlla.) 


Stem  and  Edible  Fruit  of  Cereus  sp.  M  ^mmm.^. 
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Chamaeorista  glandulosa.    Tamarindillo. 

A  rather  smidl  species,  with  large  flowers  similar  to  C  fasciciilataj  of  the 
eastern  United  States.  The  leaves  are  mnch  like  those  of  the  tamarind,  whence 
the  common  name.     (Stahl,  3:  117,  as  Cassia  glandulosa,) 

Chamaecrista  portorioensis.    Betama. 

The  variety  callosa  is  said  to  be  called  **retama,"  and  the  variety  (jranulata 
'*  escobilla,"  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any  such  precision  actually  exists.  The 
plant  is  a  small  shrub  from  the  limestone  hills  about  Guayanilla,  Guanica,  and 
Cabo  Bojo.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  317,  under  Cassia.) 

Chamico  bianco.    See  Datura  vietel. 

Chamico  morado.    See  Datura  stramonium, 

Chamisco.    See  Datura  stramonium, 

Chamiso.    See  Dodonaea  viscosa. 

Chaptalia  nutans.    Bretonica. 

An  annual  composite  pubescent  herb  growing  in  ravines  and  steep  places, 
preferably  moist  and  sandy.     (Stahl^  6:  152,  as  Leria  nutans.) 

Chayote.    See  Sechium  edule. 

Chenopodium  album.    Pigweep.    Cenizo. 
Family  Chenopodiaceae;  the  familiar  pigweed  of  our  gardens. 

Chenopodium  ambrosioides.    Basote. 
Collected  at  Cat»So.     (No.  991 . ) 

Cherimolia.    See  Anona  squamosa. 

Cherimoyer.    See  Anona  squamosa. 

Cherry. 

The  genuine  cherry  does  not  thrive  in  the  Tropics,  but  in  Porto  Bico  th(^  Span- 
ish name  for  cherries,  **  cerezas,"  is  applied  to  the  fruits  of  8i)ecies  of  Cordia  and 
Malpighia. 

Cherry,  Jamaica.    See  Ficus  pedunculata, 

Chiagari.    See  Cuphea  micrantha. 

Chicarron.    See  Comocladia, 

Chicharo. 
A  name  applied  to  a  considerable  variety  of  smaller  leguiuinous  vines. 

Chicharron.    See  Rt>ynosia  uncinata. 

Chicoria.    See  Sonchus  arveiisis  and  S.  oleruceus. 

Chicoria  azul.    See  Lactuca  intybacea, 

Chicoria  cimarrona.    See  Lobelia  assiirgens, 

China.    See  Citrus  aurantium, 

China  dulce.    See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Chino. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  JJo  to  40  feet  ( 11  to  12  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 6  to  8  inches  (15  *o  20  centimeters).  Wood  yellow,  hard;  specifi(^  gravity, 
0.873;  used  in  making  furniture.  Also  called  "caro,"  and  presumably  not  the 
orange  tree.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Chiococca  racemosa.    Bejuco  de  berac. 

Family  Bubiaceae;  a  shrub  2  to  8  meters  high,  biennial;  found  in  waste  places 
and  at  bases  of  mountains.     (Stahl,  5:  62.) 
Chione  glabra.    Martin  avila. 

Family  Bubiaceae;  a  tree  10  meters  high;  used  for  lumber.     (Stahl,  6:  57.) 

Chirimoya.    See  Anona  squamosa. 
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Chirivita.    See  AV/V/rro//  HpathnlatuH. 

Chlorophora  tinctoria.    Fustic. 

Family  Moriiceae;  a  tree  rei)orted  from  Guanica.  A  variety  xanth(xtylon  is  also 
known  from  Biiyamon.  The  yellow  wood  famishes  a  yellow  dye;  also  used  for 
brown  and  green  shades.  Fustic  to  the  value  of  $121,065  was  imported  in  1899, 
according  to  the  Treasury  reports. 

A  tree  of  slow  growth  that  reaches  a  height  of  50  feet  (15  meters) ,  and  with  a 
trunk  l.V  to  2  feet  (0.5  to  0.6  meter)  in  diameter.  Furnishes  an  elegant  wood  of  a 
handsome  yellow  or  orange  color,  with  time  and  exposure  to  the  air  turning 
slowly  lighter  until  it  becomes  a  dirty  yellow,  which  is  improved  by  varnishing 
when  us(h1  for  furniture.  Sixjcific  gravity,  0.71 1.  In  the  countries  where  it  grows 
the  wood  is  used  for  shelving  in  the  country  houses,  for  the  spokes  of  carriage 
and  wagon  wheels,  and  wherever  strength  and  resistance  are  necessary.  (Qro- 
sourdy,  2:38;3.) 

The  native  name  ''  mora  "  is  given  by  this  author. 

Chocho.    See  Sechiam  edule. 

Chocolate.    See  Thcobrauui  cacao. 

Chrysobalanus  icaco.    Ljaco.  Plate  XXVI. 

Family  Rosaceao;  shrub  3  meters  higli,  found  on  dry  beaches;  known  as  '*  c<x;oa- 
plum.''  Fruits  about  the  size  of  a  plum,  used  for  jireserves.  The  variety  jw/Zo- 
carpua  is  reported  from  Manati.  Bello  spells  the  common  name  **  hicaco.*' 
(Stahl,  4:64.) 

Chrysophyllum  cainito.    Star  apple.    Catnito. 

Family  Sapotaceae:  a  tree  10  to  15  metiers  high,  with  fruit  about  the  size  of  an 
apple;  edible,  and  siiid  to  l)o  very  constipating  when  eaten  with  orange;  Bello  and 
others  sometimes  write  the  (common  name  "  caimito."     (Stahl,  6:  45.) 

Very  similar  to  the  spc^cies  referred  to  under  "  caimitillo,"  which  should  prob- 
ably l)e  referred  to  this  species.  The  wood  is  darker,  violet-colored,  and  rather 
coarse.  Not  used,  but  thought  by  Grosourdy  to  l)e  suitable  to  the  same  purposes 
as  caimitillo.    Si)ecific  gravity,  0.889.     (Grosourdy,  2:  369.) 

Chrysophyllum  glabrum.    Lkchkcillo. 
A  tree  or  shrub  4  to  5  meters  high.     (Stahl,  6:  48.) 

Chrysophyllum  krugii. 
A  recently  descrilxjd  si)ecies  colh^ct(Ml  by  Sintenis  between  Coamo  and  Aibonito. 

Chrysophyllum  monopyrenum.    C'aimitillo. 

A  tree  IJ  to  5  meters  high,  bearing  an  edible  fruit  called  in  Jamaica  **  damson 
plum."  Bello  rejwrts  the  common  name  *' ti^ta  de  burro"  for  C.  olivaefonne. 
(Stahl,  6:  46.) 

Furnishes  a  very  strong  and  solid  ttt^sh-colored  wood  that  is  not  used  except  to 
mak(^  churcoal  for  forges,  for  which  it  is  highly  valued.     (Qrosourdy,  2:  415.) 

Chrysophyllum  oliviforme.    StH3  ilirifnopliyUnm  monopyrenum, 

Chupa  gallo.     Stje  (^innamodcttdron  macranthmit. 

Chupagallo. 

A  tree  from  all  i)art8  of  tlu?  island;  height,  80  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters);  diam- 
eter, 19  to  20  inches  (47  to  50  centimett^rs).  Wootl  light-colored,  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.9S0;  used  in  building  houses.    Also  known  as  '*  caro.*'     (Szp.  1857.) 

Cicca  disticha.    Ckukzo  comun. 

A  tree  21  to  t>4  ftH't  in  height,  with  a  trunk  6  to  8  inches  (15  to  20  centimeters) 
in  diameter.  Furnishes,  after  polishing,  a  very  pretty  wood,  having  as  yet  no 
ai)plication.    The  wood  is  of  ordinary  weight,  fibn)us  in  texture,  rather  hard,  fine- 
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grained,  but  not  very  lasting.    Specific  gravity,  0.577.    Also  called  *'  cerezo  de  la 
tierra. ' '     ( Grosonrdy ,  2 :  376. ) 
Cicca  disticha  is  given  as  a  synonym  of  Phyllanthua  distichus,  an  Indian  species. 

Cicer  arietiiiiiin.    Garbanzo. 

The  extensive  nse  of  garbanzos  or  chick-peas  by  the  Porto  Bicans,  and  doubt- 
less also  by  other  Spanish- Americans,  suggests  the  desirability  of  cultivating  them 
in  the  United  States  for  exi)ort  to  these  tropical  countries.  Moreover,  they  are 
undoubtedly  a  palatable  and  nutritious  dish  which,  if  properly  introduced,  should 
find  a  place  on  the  American  table. 

We  could  not  learn  that  any  **  garbanzos  "  were  grown  in  the  island  or  that  any 
ezx)eriments  in  this  direction  were  ever  tried. 

Cidron.    See  Lippia  nodiflora, 

Cienegxdllo.    See  Daphnopsis  philipjnana,  Emjenia  confusa,  Coniidesia  lin- 
deniana  and  Myrcia  deflexa. 

Cienigilla, 

A  tree  with  very  hard  white  wood;  grows  to  no  great  size;  similar  to  ash;  not 
uncommon  in  the  mountains.     (Hansard.) 

Cienigiiillo.    See  Myrcia  ferruginea  and  M,  deflexa 

Doubtless  the  same  name  as  cieneguillo. 

Cinchona.    Quinine. 

Experiments  have  been  tried  with  cinchona  in  Jamaica,  but  the  market  is  now 
well  supplied  by  Java  and  the  British  West  Indies,  so  that  planting  in  Porto  Rico 
does  not  seem  advisable  from  the  commercial  standpoint. 

Cinnamodendron  macranthum.    Chupac^allo. 

A  tree  belonging  to  the  family  Canellaceae;  10  meters  high,  with  greenish 
white,  orange-X)erfumed  flowers.     From  Sierra  de  Luquillo.     (Urban,  Add.  1 :  9. ) 

Cinnamommn  camphora.    Camphor  tree. 

The  true  camphor  tree  of  Japan  and  China  has  l)een  successfully  planUnl  in 
California  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  our  Gulf  States,  since  it  is  able  to  withstand 
light  frosts.  It  makes  a  beautiful  and  in  every  way  desirable  shade  tree  in  addi- 
tion to  its  value  for  the  extraction  of  camphor,  for  which  some  have  calculated 
that  its  culture  would  be  a  paying  business.  It  seems  entirely  probable  that  the 
camphor  tree  would  grow  well  in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  conditions  are  probably 
favorable  for  the  production  of  the  gum,  in  which  respect  the  culture  of  camphor 
in  North  Africa  has  failed,  perhaps  owing  to  the  too  great  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
climate. 

The  present  species  is  not  the  only  one  yielding  camphor;  Bluviea  hnlsamifera^ 
a  composite  herb  native  in  China,  and />r^o?>«Zr/?<oj).s  a  ro  mat  tea,  3,  large  tree  of 
the  family  Dii)terocarpaceae,  native  in  Borneo  and  neighboring  islands,  also  yield 
substances  closely  similar  to  camphor,  and  even  more  highly  valued. 

Cinnamomum  zeylanicum.    Cinnamon. 

The  cinnamon  tree  is  native  in  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  the  Easjlk  Indies,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  the  American  tropics,  though  not  known  to  have  reached 
Porto  Rico.  It  might  thrive  in  a  few  situations  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
but  a  dry,  sandy  soil  is  considered  necessary  for  the  production  of  bark  of  good 
quality,  and  Porto  Rico  has  little  land  of  that  kind.  Cinnamojuiuti  cassia  and 
other  species  of  the  genus  are  more  hardy  and  produce  commercial  barks  used  as 
substitutes  and  adulterants  of  the  true  cinnamon,  to  which  they  are  inferior. 

Cinnamon.    See  Cinnamomum, 

Cinnamon,  wild.    See  Canella  alba  and  Amomis  caryophyllata, 

Cionandra  racemosa.    See  Cayaponia  raceniosa, 
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Cipil. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  tho  island:  height  45  to  50  feet  (IJJto  15  metenj). 
<lianiet<'r  \2  to  15  inc-hert  i'M)  to  :J7  centimettjrB) .  W(kh1  white,  very  hard;  Kpecific 
gravity,  0.9()():  used  in  Inwit  building.     Also  called  **  pino."     (Ejqj.  1857.) 

Ciralillo.    See  Mvlioama  ohtusi folia, 

Cirila.      Bee  CyrilUt  autilUttia. 

Ciruela  del  pais.    See  Spi )n din h  purpurea, 

Cissampelos  microcarpa.    Bkjuco  ]>r  mona. 
Reported  by  Bello  from  the  western  part  of  the  island. 

Cissampolos  pareira.    Bfuuco  de  mona. 

Family  Menisi>ermaceae;  an  annual  herb.  The  "pareira  brava**  of  the  phar- 
nuK;o|M>eia  is  a  pro<luct  of  this  plant;  said  to  Ih)  an  antidote  for  xxnsoii.  and  valna- 
ble  in  medicine.     (Stahl,  2:  :J1.) 

Cissusacida.    See  VitiaavUla, 

Cissus  sicyoides.    See  Vitis  nicj/oides, 

Cissus  trifoliata.    S<»e  Vitis  trifoliata, 

Citharexylum  quadrangularo.    PlriNDrLo  t;oi/>RAi)o.  Plate  XXVII. 

Family  Verl)eniw?eae;  a  tree  20  to  GO  feet  (0  t4)  18  meters)  high,  with  re<l  wot>d; 
useful  for  furniture  and  building.  Found  in  mountiiin  districts.  Sintcnis'  sixHri- 
men  from  C'ayey  (in>.  2:i21)  has  the  leaves  broader  and  more  nearly  elliptical  and 
may  1h;  distinct  from  his  ;{72:J.  Bello  gives  the  common  names  **ix?ndola'*  and 
*'  palo  de  guitarra."     (Stahl.  6:  211.) 

Grosourdy  (2:  4US)),  under  the  native  name  *'iH*ndula/'  describes  this  species 
as  a  -wild  tree  rejiching  51)  feet  (15  meters)  in  height,  with  a  m<Mlerately  straight 
trunk  IS  inches  (45  centiuK'ters)  in  diameter.  Furnishes  a  rather  strong,  straw- 
cohered  w(  H  )d  that  1  )reaks  with  an  oblicim?  f  nurture.  It  is  used  for  l>eam8,  windows, 
doors,  etc.  The  natives  make  their  guitiirs  of  this  wood.  Specific  gravity,  0.753 
and  0.722. 

Citron.    St.'e  Citrus  vndiiut, 

CitruUus  vulgaris.    Watermelon.    SandIa.    Patilla. 

WattMinelons  seldom  rea<'h  marketable  quality  in  humid  tropical  countries. 
A  few  wen^  seen  in  the  market  of  Siin  Jujiix,  but  nont»  of  them  would  have  Ixvn 
considered  lit  to  eat  in  the  United  Stiites.  Watermelon  growing  is  scarcely  to 
be  rcH'ommi'nded  as  a  profitabh»  business  in  Porto  Rico,  though  with  propt»rly 
si'lect**d  conditions  and  careful  cultivation  fairly  gcHMl  fruit  «in  Drobably  1h' 
raised,  asreiH)rted  by  one  of  the  Ih'partnie'it's  corresiK>ndent8.  Mub'  elons  will 
l)rol>iibly  succeed  somewhat  lM'tt«T. 

Citrus. 

(rrosourdy  (2:  IVM)  s;iys  of  the  lemon  and  orange  that  they  furnish  a  wood 
very  strong,  ilexibh»,  compjict,  and  nf  gtHnl  durability  and  resistancre.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  an  object  of  curiosity  than  utility,  although  it  is  usihI  for  moldings  and 
inlaid  work  of  fine  furniture.  The  milit^iry  authorities  of  San  Juan  use  it  for  the 
handles  nf  ttM)ls.  He  gives  the  siK^t^ilic  gi*avity  of  l(>mon  as  0,h:W  and  that  of  the 
oFfinge  as  n.si5. 

Citrus  aurantium.    Swket  <niAN<iK.    China. 

*•  China"  is  the  name  und«T  which  the  common  sweet  onmge  is  known  in  Porto 
Rico,  the  Spanish  name  for  the  orange,  'Miaranja."  Injing  applied  to  the  sour 
orange. 

This  frnit  may  be  distinguisluMl  from  tlu<  sour  orange  not  only  by  the  taste  but 
by  the  sm(M)ther  and  more  even  surface,  the  thinner  and  more  closely  fitting  rind, 
an<l  the  solid  center. 

Until  re<-ently  the  orangt?  in  l*orto  Ric<.>  hiw  l»een  proiuigat^Ml  only  by  seeds,  and 
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as  might  be  expected  tmder  such  circumstances  the  f tnit  is  anything  but  uniform 
in  character.  The  majority  of  those  offered  in  the  markets  are  of  snch  low  grade 
that  they  would  hardly  have  been  placed  before  a  public  accustomed  to  a  fruit  of 
good  quality.  As  a  rule,  the  fruits  are  very  juicy  but  lack  texture  and  flavor. 
Specimens  of  a  high-grade  orange  were,  however,  secured  at  San  Juan,  and  fruit 
specialists  at  Washii^gton  were  of  the  opinion  that  this  variety  might  even  profit- 
ably be  used  for  propagation  by  budding. 

According  to  Captain  Hansard,  a  weed  caUed  ^'cojitre ' '  placed  around  the  orange 
tree  sweetens  the  fruit.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  leguminous  plant  and  suggests 
the  possibility  of  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  nitrogenous  manure  which  is  said 
to  be  necessary  for  the  best  results  with  this  fruit. 

Ten  years  are  thought  to  be  necessary  for  a  tree  to  reach  full  bearing.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  single  tree  will  sometimes  produce  several  thousand  oranges. 

' '  Naranja  china ' '  and  * '  china  dulce ' '  are  names  sometimes  applied  to  the  sweet 
orange. 

Citrus  bigaradia.    Sour  orange.    Naranja. 

The  most  common  of  the  citrous  fruits  is  perhaps  the  sour  orange,  or  '*  naranja,'' 
as  it  is  universally  called  in  Porto  Rico.  The  ordinary  Porto  Rican  sour  orange 
is  believed  to  belong  to  this  species,  and  is  not  the  Seville  orange,  as  has  been 
reported. 

In  Florida  the  sour  orange  is  used  for  stocks  in  all  plantings  on  moist  land,  for 
the  reason  that  it  resists  the  foot  rot,  or  vutl  di  goma,  and  other  diseases  which 
affect  other  varieties  when  planted  on  heavy  soils. 

Citrus  decnmana.    Pomelo.    Toronja. 

Pomelo  seems  now  to  be  the  name  preferred  for  the  fruit  otherwise  known  as 
grape  fruit.  The  shaddock  is  thought  to  be  a  slightly  different  horticultural 
variety. 

Pomeloes  were  seen  growing  near  Bayamon,  but  as  the  fruit  was  immature 
the  quality  could  not  be  judged.  Although  not  so  sensitive  to  frosts  as  the  lime 
or  lemon,  the  pomelo  requires  tropical  conditions  for  properly  maturing  the  fruit, 
and  the  increasing  popularity  of  this  fruit  will  warrant  careful  exx>eriments  in 
Porto  Rico. 

Citrus  hystrix  aoida.    Lime.    Lima. 

The  lime  is  referred  by  different  authors  to  both  C  viedica  and  C.  limetta,  as 
well  as  to  the  present  species. 

The  limes  of  Porto  Rico  seem  to  be  quite  normal  and  of  good  quality. 

The  lime  endures  shipment  well  if  properly  packed,  and  as  the  quality  of  the 
Porto  Rican  fruit  is  good  it  is  perhaps  the  most  eligible  fruit  with  which  to  oi)en 
a  trade. 

In  the  British  island  of  Montserrat  the  production  of  limes  for  the  extraction  of 
lime  jtuce  has  been  made  quite  an  industry.  About  1 ,400  acres  are  planted  to 
limes,  over  1,200  belonging  to  a  single  estate.  The  annual  total  of  income  from 
the  industry  averages  over  $30,000,  and  other  islands  contribute  large  quantities. 

Citrus  limonum.    Lemon.    Limon. 

The  Porto  Rican  lemon  seems  to  be  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  genu- 
ine lemon  and  the  rough  lemon  of  Florida  and  Jamaica. 

CommerciaUy  it  can  not  be  expected  to  compete  in  the  market  with  the  ordinary 
lemon,  but  for  eating  and  possibly  for  the  preparation  of  unsweetened  lemonade, 
it  might  become  popular  with  those  who  are  partial  to  acid  fruits. 

Citrus  medica.    Citron.    Toronja. 

To  this  species  are  referred  by  some  authors  not  only  the  citron,  but  the  lemon, 
Iime«  bergamot  orange,  and  the  sweet  lemon,  or  *'  lemon  dulce." 
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A  specimen  of  citron  was  secnred  from  a  street  vender  in  San  Jnan.  He  stated 
that  considerable  quantities  are  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Tmjillo  Alto,  bnt  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  investigating  that  locality.  Large  amonnts  of  citron  i)eel 
are  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Mediterranean  countries,  notably  from 
Corsica,  and  exx)eriments  in  the  culture  of  the  tre^s  are  being  made  in  Florida  and 
California.  The  possibility  of  success  in  Porto  Rico  is  worthy  of  investigation. 
Although  none  of  the  citrons  now  in  commerce  are  grown  in  tropical  countries, 
there  are  said  to  be  varieties  of  excellent  quality  in  Hindostan  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  The  Porto  Rican  specimen  observed  was  of  medium  size,  but  the  skin 
was  too  thin  and  too  loose  in  texture  and  apparently  deficient  in  flavor.  Some  or 
all  of  these  defects  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  the  absence  of  projwr  culture. 

Citrus  vulgaris.    See  Citnis  aurantium, 

Clavel.    See  Cosmos  caudatus, 

Clavelillo.    See  Stemmodontia  eamosa. 

At  Toa  Alto  and  Catafio  this  name  was  also  used  for  a  species  of  Spermacoce  not 
yet  identified. 

Clavellina.    See  Poinciana  pulcherrivut. 

Clavelon  de  playa.    See  Borrichia  arhwescens. 

Clematis  dioica.    Cabellos  de  angel. 

Family  Kanunculaceae;  a  shrubby  climber,  found  in  mountains,  flowering  in 
De<^ember.  Called  *'  virgin's  bower/'  **  rudding  withe,"  and  "  traveler's  joy  "  \r 
Jamaica.     From  vicinity  of  Lares.     (Stahl,  2:  19.) 

Cleome  pentaphylla.    See  Gynandropsis  2)entaphylla, 

Cleome  pungens.    See  (Jleome  spinos<i. 

Cleome  speciosa.    See  Gynandrojtsis  sjjedosa. 

Cleome  spinosa.    Volatines  punzantes.    Sambo. 

Family  Capparidaceae;  an  annual  thorny  herb,  1  meter  high:  thrives  in  a  dry  soil. 
Specimens  were  obtained  at  Coamo  Springs  (no.  720),  where  the  name  "aromo" 
is  used.  Bello  reiwrts  the  name  "jasmin  del  rio"  for  Clewne  pungens,  (Stahl, 
2:  41.) 

Clerodendron  aciQeatiim.    Boton  de  org. 

Family  Verbenaceae:  a  shrub,  5  to  13  feet  (1.5  to  3.5  meters)  high.  From 
Fajardo.     (Stahl,  6:  218.)     Reported  by  Bello. 

Clerodendron  firagrans.    Flor  de  muerto. 

A  biennial  shrub,  1  meter  high.  Bello  reports  the  common  name  **  jasmin 
hediondo."     (Stahl,  6:  219.) 

Cleyera  albopunctata. 

Family  Theaceae;  from  vicinity  of  Maricas. 

Clidemia  hirta.    Cam  ace  y  PELrm>. 

Family  Molastomaceae;  a  common  shrub,  3  to  8  feet  (1  to  2.5  meters)  high. 
(Stahl,  4:  95.) 

Clidemia  neglecta.    Camacey  neot.iornte. 
A  shrub,  3  t<)  8  feet  (1  to  2.5  meters)  high.     (Stahl,  4:  97.) 

Clitoria  arborescens.    Conch  it  a  e.sbelta. 
Family  Leguminosae;  a  high  cliiulxjr,  growing  in  dry  places.    (Stahl,  8:  59.) 

Clitoria  glycinoides.    Conchita  blanca. 

An  annual  wild  \ine,  growing  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  According  to  Stahl  the 
flowers  are  white,  and  according  to  Grisebach  puri)le-variegate<l.  Our  specimens 
(nos.  299  and  373)  wore  noted  in  life  to  be  creamy  white,  with  pun)li8h  lines  on 
the  banner;  on  drj-ing  they  became  distinctly  yellow.     (Stahl,  3:  58.) 
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Clitoria  tematea.    Bejuco  de  conchitas. 

A  woody  annual  vine,  with  handsome  bine  and  white  flowers;  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  cultivated  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental,  and  frequently  escaped  in 
waste  places,  including  dry  rocky  hillsides.    Our  specimens  were  collected  near 
Jobo.     (Stahl,  3:  56.) 
Clove.    See  Eugenia  aromatica, 

Clusia  aouminata.    Cupeillo. 
Family  Gnttiferae.    (StaW,  2:  124.) 

Clusia  cartilaginosa. 
From  Cayey;  Adjuntas. 

Clusia  gtindlaohi.    Cupey  de  altura. 

A  shrub,  3  to  5  meters  high;  grows  above  1 .000  feet  (300  meters)  altitude.  The 
resin  is  used  for  rheumatism.    From  Mariacao  and  Luquillo.     (Stahl,  2:  122.) 

Clusia  krigiana.    Cupei. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  of  3  to  15  meters,  reported  from  Sierra  de  Luquillo  (El 
Yunque)  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Utuado. 

Clusia  rosea.    Cupey.  Pi.atk  XXVIII. 

A  wild  tree  or  shrub  3  to  10  meters  high.  The  resin  is  useful  in  rheumatism. 
(Stahl,  2:  121.) 

A  wild  tree  that  grows  usually  as  a  jmrasite  on  other  trees,  which  are  often  killed 
by  it.  The  roots  spread  downward  over  the  trunk  until  the  ground  is  reached, 
when  other  roots  are  formed,  and  the  tree  finally  comes  to  T)e  supported  by  its  own 
trunk.  When  grown  entirely  in  the  ground,  the  trunk  will  not  l)e  so  tall  but 
thicker  and  denser.  The  diameter  is  from  18  t^  24  inches  (45  to  «0  centimeters), 
and  it  sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet  (9  to  12  meters) ,  The  wood  is 
reddish  and  is  used  only  as  fuel.  Specific  gra'\ity,  0.876 — (Grosourdy,  2:  378). 
Sometimes  called  **  balsam  fig  "  or  **  Iwilsam  tree." 

Cnicus  portoricensis.    See  Carduus  mexicanitn. 

Cobano.    See  Stahlia  maritiimt. 

C6bana  negra. 

Makes  pretty  walking  sticks.  iMTfec^tly  black,  verj'  Hiniilar  to  ebony,  a  smoky 
but  not  a  jet  black;  takes  a  high  polish. 

Cobano. 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  island:  height  50  to  00  feet  (15  to  is  meters) , 
diameter  25  to  30  inches  (f>0  to  75  (centimeters).  Wood  very  dark  and  very  hard; 
specific  gravity,  1.227;  used  in  boat  building.  (Exi).  1857.)  Said  by  Stahl  t^)  l)e 
the  same  as  **c<)jobiina.*'  a  name  which  he  applies  to  Pithecolobium  jUhifolhim 
and  to  Piptailenia  jjeregi'i na. 

Coca.    See  ErythraxyUm  rocd. 

Cocaine.    See  Ei^fthroxylon  coca. 

Coccocypselum  repens.    Bai>4amit.lo. 

Family  Rubiaceae;  a  creeping  tufttnl  annual;  stems  18  to  20  inches  (45  to  50 
centimeters)  long,  growing  in  mountains.  Belle >  records  the  commcm  name 
*'  yerba  de  gmiva."     (Stahl,  6:  45.) 

Coccolobis. 

A  large  West  Indian  genus  of  polygonaceous  shrubs  and  trees,  many  of  which 
bear  edible  fruits  known  as  "sea  grai)es"  or  "uvas  del  mar,"  although  other 
more  sx)ecialized  names  are  used  in  Porto  Rii-o  where  the  genus  is  representeil  by 
numerous  8i)e<*ie8. 

Coccolobis  diversifolia.    Palo  bobo. 
A  shrub  of  15  feet  (5  meters)  or  less,  known  throughout  the  West  Indies. 
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Coccolobls  excoriata. 

This  tree  attains  a  considerable  size  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  fine  timber  wood; 
grows  in  mountains.     (Sunan.) 

Coccolobis  grandifolia.    Moralon. 
A  large  tree  of  the  mountain  forests. 

Coccolobis  kunthiana. 
From  Utuado. 

Coccolobis  laurifolia. 

Native  names:  **  Uvillo,"  **  glateado,"  and  '*  uverillo."  See  note  under  Cocco- 
lobis.   From  Cabo  Rojo. 

Coccolobis  nivea.    CALAMBRE5fAS. 

A  branching  tree  20  to  30  feet  (6  to  9  meters)  in  height,  with  papery  leaves,  yel- 
lowish flowers,  and  small  white  edible  berries.  Specimens  were  obtained  at  Coamo 
Springs  (no.  737)  and  near  Ponce  (no.  805),  the  latter  with  red  berries. 

Coccolobis  obtusifolia.    Uvillo. 

A  shrub  of  10  to  12  feet  (3  to  4  meters),  known  from  the  Bahamas.  Santo 
Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Danish  Islands. 

Coccolobis  pirifolia. 
From  Bayamon. 

Coccolobis  rugosa.    Orteoon. 

A  species  with  deeply  wrinkled  leaves  18  inches  (45  centimeters)  across;  col- 
lected by  Sintenis  at  Cayey.  Also  reported  by  Eggers  from  the  region  of  El 
Yunque  as  C  macrophylla.  Said  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  tree  in  some  regions, 
up  to  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet,  especially  when  the  purple  flowering  spikes,  a  yard 
long,  are  displayed.  A  large  tree,  said  to  be  abundant  in  Porto  Rico,  and  furnish- 
ing an  economic  wood. 

Coccolobis  uvifera.    Sea  orape.    Uvero. 

Also  called  ' '  uva  del  mar, ' '  and  in  Jamaica  ' '  pigeon  wood. ' '  A  tree  of  medium 
or  large  size  growing  near  the  sea.  The  berries  are  described  by  Grisebach  as 
dark  blue  and  i  to  |^  of  an  inch  (12  to  16  millimeters)  in  length.  The  wood  is 
esteemed  in  Jamaica  for  cabinet  work.  The  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  the  trees  grow  to  a  large  size. 

Coco.     See  Cocos  inticifera. 

Cocoa  plum.    See  Clirysobalamis  icaco. 

Coooe.    See  Colocasia  esetdenta, 

Cocorron.    See  Elaeodendron  xylocarpnm, 

A  tree  reported  by  Grosourdy  as  occurring  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  islttiid, 
30  or  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters)  high,  with  a  trunk  1  foot  or  more  (30  centimeters) 
in  diameter.  It  furnishes  a  yellow  wood  of  medium  durability,  having  a  vertical 
fracture,  used  in  the  construction  of  country  houses.     (Grosourdy,  2 :  876. 

Cocorroncito.    Elaemlendron  atteiiuatum, 

Cocos  aculeata.    See  AcnKoniia  acideata, 

Cocos  mauritia. 

A  name  given  by  Hill  for  the  '^jmlma  moriche."  There  is  no  such  name  or 
synonym  in  the  Index  Kewensis,  and  the  reference  is  doubtless  to  Mauritia 
fleaniosa,  which  is  also  given  by  Hill  as  the  botanical  name  of  *'  moriche." 

Cocos  nucifera. 

The  rather  extensive  use  of  green  cocoanuts  for  drinking  purposes  in  Porto 
Rico  suggests  the  (iuestion  whether  the  extraction  of  fiber  from  the  husks  might 
not  be  undertak(>n  to  advantage.  This  fiber  is  a  regular  and  important  article  of 
export  from  the  East  Indies  to  £un)p<*,  under  the  name  of  coir,  and  is  used  in 
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the  mannfacttire  of  cordage,  bags,  brooms,  bmshes,  nets,  matting,  and  other 
coarse  fabrics,  and  for  nnmerons  minor  purposes.  In  some  parts  of  India  unripe 
cocoanuts  are  used  for  this  purpose,  the  fiber  being  finer  and  more  flexible  than 
that  of  the  mature  nuts.  For  the  extraction  of  the  fiber  the  husks  are  split  open 
upon  a  sharp  stake  or  crowbar  and  then  soaked  in  tanks  or  pits  dug  in  the  banks 
of  tidal  rivers.  The  labor  of  beating  out  the  fibers  from  the  rotted  husks  is 
considerable,  and  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  could  hardly  have  competed  in  this 
with  the  Hindoos,  particularly  since  the  latter  have  all  the  experience,  but  suc- 
cessful machinery  has  been  invented  and  is  now  coming  into  general  use,  so  that 
when  power  plants  have  been  established  in  Porto  Rico  the  possibilities  of  the 
extraction  of  coir  will  be  worthy  of  further  investigation.  Very  little  coir  is 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  unmanufactured  condition,  so  that  plans 
for  any  extensive  trade  must  have  reference  to  the  European  market. 

The  other  important  cocoanut  export  of  India  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  is 
copra,  the  dried  meat  of  the  nut.  It  is  imported  into  Europe  and  America  for 
the  sake  of  the  cocoanut  oil,  which  is  extracted  from  it  to  the  amount  of  30  to  60 
per  cent  of  its  weight,  depending  upon  quality  and  the  degree  of  dryness.  The 
Treasury  reports  for  1899  show  importations  of: 

Copra -.  2,071 ,037  pounds,  valued  at  $109,421 

Cocoanut  oil 21,794,633  pounds,  valued  at  $1,034,710 

Something  over  another  million  dollars  was  paid  for  cocoanuts  in  the  shell  and 
in  other  forms. 

Cocoanut  oil  is  used  extensively  for  food,  in  the  Far  East  as  a  substitute  for 
butter,  lard,  or  olive  oil,  and  is  also  burned  for  illumination.  In  Europe  and  the 
United  States  it  is  employed  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  soaps, 
but  in  the  latter  form  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  having  a  disagreeable  smell.  At 
cool  temperatures,  40°  to  60^,  it  becomes  solid,  but  in  the  Tropics  it  remains  fluid. 
The  '*  cake,"  left  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted,  is  used  quite  after  the  manner 
of  cottonseed.  Copra  is  used  much  more  extensively  in  Europe  than  in  this 
country,  but  recent  statistics  are  not  available.  The  trade  is,  however,  known  to 
have  suffered  in  recent  years  from  the  competition  of  the  African  palm  oil — secured 
from  Elaeis  guineensis,  which  is  superior  to  cocoanut  oil  for  the  purpose  of  soap 
making — ^and  has  probably  been  further  affected  by  our  cottonseed  oil. 

As  a  minor  local  use  of  the  cocoanut,  may  be  mentioned  the  employment  of  the 
roots  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  numerous  refreshing  drinks  so  popular  in 
Porto  Rico. 

Grosourdy  (2:  405)  states  that  the  wood  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  royal  palm,  and  some  parts  are  more  highly  prized,  being  harder,  handsomer, 
and  more  suitable  for  fine  work;  specific  gravity  0.501  and  0.865. 

Cocotero.    See  Cocos  nucifera. 

This  is  the  name  for  the  cocoanut  tree,  but  it  is  little  used,  both  the  tree  and  the 
nut  being  commonly  called  coco. 

Coco  wood.    See  Inga  vera. 

CofTea  axabica.    Coffer.    Caf^. 

Coffee  is  the  most  important  product  of  Porto  Rico,  and  its  culture  is  too  exten- 
sive a  subject  to  be  more  than  touche<l  on  here.  The  question  of  shade  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  publication.  (See  Bulletin  No.  25,  Division  of 
Botany,  United  States  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture. ) 

The  most  careless  and  wasteful  methods  are  practiced  in  the  culture  of  this 
important  crop.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  selection  of  seedlings,  most  of  the 
new  plants  being  secured  from  seeds  that  have  germinated  under  the  trees  in  the 
old  plantations.  It  is  estimated  that  by  proi)er  metho<ls  of  cultivation  the  yield 
from  the  land  now  devoted  to  coffee  could  be  doubled  or  tripled. 
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Coffee  is  a  very  popular  beverage  on  the  island.  As  nsnally  prepared  it  is  very 
black,  dne,  in  part,  to  the  custom  of  roasting  the  beans  with  sugar.  This  is  some- 
times added  when  the  roasting  is  nearly  completed  and  is  supposed  to  coat  the 
beans  with  a  thin  layer  of  burnt  sugar,  which  helps  to  retain  the  aroma. 

Coffee.    See  Coffea  arabica. 

Cohune  nut.    See  Attalea  cohune. 

Coitre.    See  Conunelina. 

Coix  lachryma-jobi.    Job's  tears.    Camandui^a.  Plate  XXIX. 

A  grass  with  large  oval,  very  hard  seeds,  smooth  and  polished,  and  of  a  light 
I)early-gray  color;  they  are  sometimes  strung  for  beads  or  rosaries.  This  species 
is  not  uncommon  in  waste  places  in  Porto  Rico. 

Cojoba.    See  Copaifera  hymenaei folia  and  Acacia  l)erteriana. 

According  to  Captain  Hansard  cojoba  wood  is  used  for  xx)sts  and  fencing;  spe- 
cific  gravity,  0.60. 

A  wild  tree  found  sparingly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  40  to  50  feet  (12 
to  15  meters)  high,  2  feet  (60  centimeters)  in  diameter;  furnishes  a  wood  that  is 
flesh-colored,  very  hard,  breaking  vertically  with  great  difficulty;  used  in  boat 
building  and  for  fences,  in  which  case  it  strikes  root;  also  called  **  palo  de  hierro," 
and  '  *  (luiebra  hacha.  ■ '     ( Grosourdy ,  2  :  876. ) 

Cojoba  blanca. 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  x)art  of  the  island;  height,  50  to  60  feet  0''>  to  18  meters) ; 
diameter,  12  to  15  inches.  Wood  white,  very  hard;  specific  gravity,  0.938;  used  in 
boatbuilding.     (Exii.  1857.) 

Cojoba  negra. 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island;  height,  20  to  25  feet  (6  to  8  meters); 
diameter,  12  to  15  inches  (80  to  87  centimeters).  Wood  dark,  very  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.904;  used  in  boat  building.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Cojobana.    See  Piptadenia  peregrina  and  PithcvoJohium  fiUcifoHum, 
Grosourdy  (2:  376)  refers  this  name  and  "  colmna ''  to  Swietenia  viahagcmi, 

Cojobilla.    See  Piptadenia  peregrina, 
Bello  reports  this  name  under  Acacia  angustiUtlHt. 

Cola.    See  Cola  acuminata. 

Cola  acuminata.    Cola. 

The  cola  tree  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  from  West  Africa  during 
slave  trading  times  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves.  It  has  liecome  naturalized  in 
Trinidad  and  probably  in  other  islands. 

Coladilla.    See  Polypodinmpolypodioides. 

Coleus  amboinicus.    See  Colcns  aromaticns. 

Coleus  aromaticus. 

Family  LabiatAo.  Bello  rei)<)rts  the  njime  "oregant)  de  Espana"  for  Coiewt 
and)oinicf(s.     (Stahl,  6:  170.) 

Collards.     Se(»  Prassica  olcracea, 

Colocasia  osculenta.    Tauo.    Yautia  malanua.    Blrrding  heart. 

Family  Ara(M^ae;  th(»  ''taro"  of  Polynesia. 

Elsewhere  about  the  CariblM^an  Sea  the  same  plant  has  a  most  confusing  variety 
of  native  names,  "coco"  in  Jamaica,  "eddo"  in  Barlwulos,  "tannia"  in  Trini- 
dad, "taya"  in  the  French  islands,  '*oto"  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
*'  ticiuisciuis  '  in  Nicaragua.  EuroiH»an  travelers  and  residents  are  commonly  not 
aware  of  tlie  differt»nces  l)etween  these  closely  similar  ])lants,  and  generally  apply 
these  names  indiscriminately  to  lH)th  Cohx'asia  and  Xanthosma,  and  some  botanists 
have  vvvn  faiUnl  to  api)reciat<^  the  difF(»rences. 
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The  species  of  Colocasia  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Xanthosma  by  the 
I)eltate  leaves. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Armstrong,  of  Honolulu,  states  that  he  found  the  Porto  Rican  taro, 
or  yautia,  invariably  inferior  to  the  Hawaiian,  the  introduction  of  which  he  con- 
siders would  be  an  important  service  for  the  agricultural  population  of  Pori»  Rico. 
Stock  should  be  secured  from  Hilo  through  the  experiment  station  authorities. 

Mr.  Armstrong  also  states  that  the  Hawaiian  taro  has  been  found  superior  to 
that  of  Fiji  and  Samoa  by  Mr.  Alexander,  who  has  investigated  the  subject.  Its 
wholesome  and  delicate  quality  recommend  it  to  resident  Americans,  and  many 
who  have  returned  to  California  now  imi)ort  taro  for  household  use. 

Recently  the  Chinese  have  taken  to  raising  another  variety  of  taro,  or  taro-like 
plant,  in  California,  particularly  at  Bakersfield.  This  is  said  to  be  propagated 
from  tuberous  lateral  shoots,  not  like  the  taro  in  which  the  leafy  cut-off  ends  are 
planted.  Chinese  taro  is  also  imported  to  California  from  Canton  and  Hongkong. 
This  is  by  some  thought  to  be  somewhat  inferior  to  the  Hawaiian,  but  the 
difference  is  not  great. 

Coloquintilla.    See  Cayaponia  racemosa, 

Colubrina  ferruginosa.    Snake  wood.    Abelluello. 

Family  Rhamnaceae;  a  tree  15  to  20  meters  high,  found  in  mountains.  Stahl 
states  that  this  si)ecies  is  also  called  *'  quitaran."     (Stahl,  4:  45.) 

Colubrina  reclinata.    Mabi. 

A  shrub  or  low  tree  found  in  the  mountains;  15  to  20  meters  high.  From  near 
Guanica.     (Stahl,  4:  46.) 

Called  **  palo  mabi ''  by  Grosourdy  (2:  366),  who  says  the  wood  is  strong  and 
durable  and  is  used  in  Cuba  for  building.    Si)ecific  gravity,  0.947. 

Both  this  and  the  following  species  are  said  to  be  used  to  make  the  drink  called 
* '  mabi . "     ( Ceanothus  reclina tus.) 

Columnea  hispida.    See  Columnea  tulae, 

Columnea  tulae.    Tibey  parasito. 

Family  G^sneriaceae;  an  annual  50  centimeters  high,  found  in  high  mountains. 
Stahl's  C.  hispida  is  found  by  Urban  not  to  be  Swartz's  species  of  that  name  and 
is  redescribed  as  variety  ./fat'rt  of  C.  tulae ,  the  flowers  being  yellow  instead  of  red. 
(Urban,  Symb.  1:410.) 

Commelina.    Coitre. 

Several  species  of  Commelina  are  common  in  Porto  Rico  and  all  seem  to  be 
called  ''coitre." 

Comodadia. 

A  West  Indian  genus  belonging  to  the  family  Anacardiaceae  and  having  a 
poisonous  juice  similar  to  that  of  poison  ivy  and  other  species  of  Rhus.  All  the 
species  are  shrubs  or  trees  with  compound  leaves  and  nearly  all  have  the  margins 
of  the  leaflets  armed  with  pointed  teeth  into  which  the  veins  are  produced. 

Tliis  i>eculiarity,  while  not  unique,  will  assist  in  the  recognition  of  the  species 
witli  which  those  who  have  occasion  to  visit  West  Indian  forests  will  do  well  to 
liecome  acquainted.  In  Cuba  species  of  Comocladia  are  called  "  guao,"  in  Porto 
Rico  '•  carrasco,"  and  in  Santo  Domingo  "  chicarron."  In  his  last  revision  of  the 
genus  Professor  Engler^  of  Berlin,  recognized  nine  species.  While  several  of  these 
are  represented  in  the  National  Herbarium,  there  are  also  several  new  forms, 
including  three  from  Porto  Rico,  making  ten  species  available  for  study. 

Comocladia  acuminata.    Carrasco. 

A  shrub  2  to  3  meters  high;  found  at  the  base  of  the  mountains;  said  to  be 
I)oisonous. 
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Comodadia  ilicifolia.    Carrasco. 

A  shrub  2  or  3  meters  high  found  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island.  (Stahl, 
4:  59.) 

Conchita  blanca.    See  CHtoHa  glyinnoides. 

Conchita  de  Plumier.    See  Centrosemapluviiern. 

Conchita  esbelta.    See  Clitoria  arborescetiH, 

Conchita  laurifolia.    See  Ceittro.'ierna  laurifolia. 

Conchita  peluda.    See  Centrosemxt  imheacenH. 

Conchita  Virginia.    See  Centrosenia  rirgimannm, 

Concombre.    See  (^ucumiH  angnria. 

This  common  name  is  applied  at  San  Juan;  at  Ponce  CHcumiJi  angnria  is  called 
pepino  or  pepi nit o. 

Condalia  ferrea.    See  Scuta  ferrea 

Congo  pea.    See  Cajanus  cajan, 

Congo. 

A  variety  of  banana.     See  Musa. 

Conocarpus  erectus.    Mangle  boton. 

Family  Combretaceae;  a  shrub  5  meters  high,  growing  in  mangrove  swamps. 
In  Jamaica  called  "  alder  "  or  *'  button  tree,"  and  esteemed  as  fire  wood.  (Stahl, 
4:  137.) 

A  wild  tree  abundant  on  the  coasts,  20  to  25  feet  (6  to  8  meters)  high,  9  tolO 
inches  (22  to  35  centimeters)  in  diameter.  It  furnishes  a  wood  very  hard  and 
heavy,  fibrous  in  texture,  fine-grained,  and  compact.  When  freshly  worked  it  is 
gray  tinted  with  light  chocolate  with  narrow  undulous  light  lines;  after  it  has 
been  worked  for  some  time  it  becomes  darker.  For  a  long  time  the  wood  keeps 
the  marshy  odor  of  the  swamps.  Specific  gravity,  1.009.  Used  in  building  boats 
and  barges,  also  for  shelving,  being  very  durable  when  grown  on  dry  ground.  It 
is  used  also  to  make  charcoal  for  forges.     (Grosourdy,  2:  399.) 

Conradia.    See  Pent  a  rh  aph  ia  rcticulnta . 

Conradia  reticulata.    See  Pentarhajihia  reticulata, 

Contray erva.    See  ^l  ristoloch  i(f. 

Convolvulus  jamaicensis.    A(iuinali>o  blanca  de  costa. 

Family  Convolvulaceae:  a  wild  vine  growing  in  savannas  and  along  the  coast. 
(Stahl,  6:  169.) 

Convolvulus  nodiflorus.    Aguinaldo  blanco. 

A  (Teeping  plant,  found  in  waste  places  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island. 
(Stahl,  6:  170) 

Convolvulus  pentanthus.    Aouinali><>  azui.. 
Wild  in  waste  phices  and  arid  rogicms.     (Stahl,  6:  1(58.) 

Copaifera  hymenaeifolia.    Cckioba. 

Bar(m  Eggers  expresses  in  the  Kow  Bulletin  for  1S90  the  opinion  that  this  spe- 
cies is  confined  to  Cuba.  It  is  enumerated  by  Hill  among  Porto  Rican  forest 
trees. 

Copaifera  ofi&cinalis.    Palo  dk  ackitk. 

A  wild  tnt*,  ratluT  large  and  dense,  which  at  first  sight  slightly  resembles  the 
walnut  of  EuroiH*.  It  is  40  to  50  feet  (12  to  15  meters)  high  with  a  rather  straight 
trunk  12  to  IS  indues  (30  to  45  centimeters)  in  diamet-tT.  It  furnishes  a  good 
W(mm1,  rather  hard,  very  handsome,  of  gcMwl  weight,  fibrous  in  texture,  but  rather 
(^nnpact  an<l  fine-grained.  The  gem  nil  color  is  brownish  or  sometimes  about  the 
color  of  deiul  leaves  l)eautifitHl  \>ith  black  markings  and  res<»mbling  walnut.    The 
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shavings  have  the  odor  of  copaiba  balsam.  The  wood  is  used  for  bnilding  and 
general  carpenter  work,  for  making  wheels  of  carts  and  carriages,  for  turning 
and  for  adorning  the  interior  of  houses,  also  for  furniture.  Specific  gravity 
0.777.     (Grosourdy,  2:  378.) 

Copal va.    See  Copaifera, 

Copillo.    See  Cordia  glohosa. 

Coral. 

A  tree  from  the  western  parts  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters) ; 
diameter,  13  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters).  Wood  ninkish,  hard;  8i)ecific 
gravity  1.247;  used  in  house  building.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Coral  bean.    See  Ei*yth.rina  corallodeiidron. 

Coralillo.    See  Antigonon  leptopiis, 

Coralillo  rosado.    See  Antigonon  leptopus. 

Coralitos.    See  Adenanthera  pavonina. 

Corazon.    See  Anona  reticulata. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 12  inches  (30  centimeters).  Wood  yellow,  soft;  specific  gravity,  0.650;  little 
used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

According  to  Captain  Hansard  this  is  the  *'  bull's  heart  *'  or  '*  sweet  sop  "  of  the 
British  Islands.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  is  0.65.  According  to  Grisebach 
the  name  *' sweet  sop"  is  applied  both  to  Anona  nquamosa  and  A.  sericea,  while 
in  the  Treasury  of  Botany  the  "  bullock's  heart "  of  the  West  Indies  is  said  to  be 
A.  reticulata, 

Corazon  cimarron.    See  Anona  jjaluntn's  and  Rollinia  multiflora, 

Corcho.    See  Anona  palustris. 
A  cork  tree,  with  very  soft  wood  and  umbrella-like  leaves;  very  rare. 

Corcho  bianco. 

A  tree  from  all  X)arts  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 12  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters).  Wood  white,  very  soft;  specific 
gravity,  0.555;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Corcho  prieto. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  islands;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 12  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters).  Wood  light,  soft;  specific  gravity, 
0.558;  notu^d.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Corchonis  hirsutus.    Malva  t6  de  la  playa. 

Family  Tiliaceae;  a  shrub  2  to  6  feet  (0.6  to  2  meters)  high,  found  along  the  sea- 
coast.  A  specimen  collected  at  Santurce  (no.  293),  and  there  called  "cadillo,'' 
agrees  fairly  well  with  a  sheet  from  St.  Croix  in  the  National  Herbarium,  but  is 
much  less  hirsute  than  material  from  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  A  variety,  tortipes,  was  obtained  by  Sinteuis  at  Aguadilla,  who  also 
secured  the  typical  form  at  Guanica.     (Stahl,  2:  117.) 

Cor  chorus  hirtus.    Malva  at, 
A  woody  herb.     (Stahl ,  2 :  115.) 

Corchorus  siliquosus.    Malva  rt.    Broomwkkd. 

A  woody  shrub,  1  to  3  feet  (0.3  to  1  meter)  high,  frequenting  stony  and  sandy 
places;  used  by  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies  for  making  brooms;  the  leaves 
used  for  tea.     (Stahl,  2:  116.) 

Cordia. 

A  large  genus  of  boraginaceous  trees  yielding  medicinal  drugs,  edible  fruits, 
and  valuable  timber.  In  the  characters  of  habit,  leaves,  and  inflorescence  the 
8i)ecies  of  Cordia  are  extremely  diverse,  and  there  also  appears  to  l)e  considerable 
confusion  as  to  the  identity  of  closely  allied  species. 
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Cordia  alba.    Cerezas  blancas. 

Family  Boraginaceae.  According  to  Grisebach  this  is  a  tree  30  feet  (9  meters) 
high.  Stahl  says  that  it  is  a  shrub  9  to  12  feet  (3  to  4  meters)  high  with  slender 
branches  trailing  over  the  surroimding  vegetation.        From  Pefinelas. 

Grosourdy  gives  the  native  name  **capa  bianco"  and  agrees  with  Grisebach 
in  the  dimensions,  describing  it  as  a  tree  30  to  45  feet  (9  to  14  meters)  high  with  a 
rather  dense  top.  The  trunk  is  moderately  long,  about  8  feet  (1  meter)  in  diame- 
ter, and  rather  crooked.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  strong,  dark  yellow  in  color, 
breaking  with  an  obliciue  fracture.  It  is  very  lasting  and  highly  esteemed.  Exten- 
sively emi)loyed  by  the  military  authorities  of  San  Juan  for  gun  carriages,  hulwg  of 
wheels,  (!ari)enter  beiu^hes,  vises,  etc.  It  is  also  used  in  making  fine  furniture 
and  in  the  (construction  of  buildings  and  for  farm  utensils.     (Grosourdy,  2:  370.) 

Cordia  bellonis. 
A  shrub  from  the  vicinity  of  Maricao.     (Url>an,  Symb.  1 :  393.) 

Cordia  borinquensis.    Mu5^eca. 

Also  called  "  palo  de  Muiieca."  A  tree  attaining  20  meters,  recently  described 
as  a  new  species:  reported  from  immerous  localities.  (Urban,  1:  390.)  From 
Isabon,  Sierra  de  Naguabo,  and  near  Utuado. 

Cordia  coUococca.    Cerezas. 

A  tree  5  meters  high,  with  white  Imrk;  wood  soft,  brittle,  and  little  used:  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  island  except  the  central  i>art  and  the  north  coast.  In  Jamaica 
this  tree  is  said  to  reach  a  height  of  50  feet  (15  meters).  The  fruit  is  eat^n  by 
fowls.     (Stahl,  6:  271.) 

Cordia  elliptica.    C-erezas  cimarronas. 

A  forest  tree  lU)  feet  (0  meters)  high:  more  abundant  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island.     (Stahl,  6:  9:J.) 

Cordia  gerascanthus.    Capa  prieta. 

A  tree  'M)  to  ()0  feet  (9  to  IH  meters)  high;  wood  used  for  furniture;  found  in 
mountainous  r(?gions.  In  Jamaica  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  called  **  prince  wocmI  " 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  woods.  The  small  saplings  make  good  hoops  for 
h()g.sheads.     It  resembles  the  elm  and  is  called  Spanish  elm.     (Stahl,  6:  91.) 

Grosourdy  gives  the  native  name  "palo  de  rosa,"  and  rex>orts  it  also  from 
Vieques. 

A  ^^^ld  tree  30  feet  high  with  a  trunk  18  inches  in  diameter.  Furnishes  a  rose- 
colored  wiKxl  that  breaks  with  a  vertical  fracture.  Employed  in  the  gonstruction 
of  crude  honst^s  and  in  building  boats.  It  is  also  much  appreciated  for  making 
furniture.  Th(?  name  "  i)al()  de  rosii "  has  l>een  applied  to  various  different  woods 
tak(^n  from  South  America  to  Europe,  one  of  which  is  the  '^palissandre*'  of  the 
French;  another  (Ann/vis  iHtlsaniifera),  also  called  rosewood,  candle  wood,  and 
sw(»etw()od,  is  very  little  used.  Tht^  English  rosewoo<l  is  Amyrismontana,  which 
is  also  called  yellow  candle  an<l  yellow  siinder  in  Jamaica.  (Grousonnly,  2:  407. ) 
On  page*  307  this  author  r(»iM)rts  the  wune  si)ecies  under  the  native  name  **  caim 
prit'ta."  and  after  giving  slightly  different  dimensi(ms.  supplies  the  following  data: 

A  wild  tree  which  is  40  ftvt  (12  meters)  in  height  with  a  trunk  21  to  27  feet  (7 
to9m<^ters)  long  and  10  inches  in  diameter.  Found  commonly  inmountainous 
localities.  The  wood  is  of  ordinary  weight,  very  strong,  and  frequently  very 
elastic,  the  color  of  dead  leaves,  sometimes  gray,  fibrous  in  texture,  rather  finc^ 
grained.  Si)ecific  gravity,  0.574.  The  wood  is  much  appreciated  and  was 
employed  by  the  military  authorities  of  San  Juan  in  making  windlasses,  gun 
carriages,  arms  for  fencing,  etc.  Also  used  for  doors,  Venetian  blinds,  cots,  bungs 
of  barrels,  the  sweeps  of  sugar  mills,  and  ordinary  furniture. 

Cordia  gerascanthoides.    Capa  prieta. 

A  tnM»  that  reaches  00  feet  (IS  meters)  in  height  and  whose  trunk  is  IH  inches 
M5  centimeters)  in  diameter.    Furnishes  a  wood  that  is  much  appreciated,  for  it 
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is  at  the  same  time  stiong  and  somewhat  flexible,  elastic,  hard,  more  than  ordi- 
narily heavy,  fibrons  in  texture,  with  a  fine,  comx)act  grain.  The  heart  is  very 
hard,  chestnut-colored,  ornamented  with  lighter  lines  that  are  sometimes  reddish. 
The  outside  wood  is  gray  to  light  yellow,  with  narrow  lines  of  a  darker  color. 
The  wood  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  very  beautiful  when  varnished.  Specific 
gravity,  0.754  or  0.752.  The  military  authorities  of  San  Juan  used  this  wood  for 
axles,  gun  carriages,  etc.  Also  made  into  doors,  Venetian  blinds,  beds,  carriages, 
beehives,  etc.  Bees  are  attracted  to  its  fragrant  fiowers,  and  cattle  and  hogs  to 
the  fruit.     (Grosourdy,  2:  864.) 

Cordia  globosa.    Copillo. 

According  to  Grisebach,  a  shrub  6  to  10  feet  (2  to  3  meters)  high,  found  in 
dry  soil  along  the  coast.  According  to  Stahl  a  low  shrub  4  inches  ( 10  centimeters) 
high  in  salt  marshes.    From  Cabo  Bojo.     (Stahl,  6:  96.) 

Cordia  maorophylla.    Moral.  Platk  XXX. 

A  forest  tree  8  meters  high,  found,  according  to  Grisebach,  in  all  inland  woods. 
Wood  little  used;  in  Jamaica  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  good  timber  wood.  (Stahl, 
6:92.) 

Cordia  nitida.    Cerezas.  Plate  XXXI. 

A  small  tree  along  the  road  between  Ponce  and  Ad  juntas.  The  flowers  are 
greenish  white  and  the  berries  cherry  red.  The  pulp  of  the  latter  is  used  for 
gluing  musical  instruments. 

Cordia  rupioola. 

A  shrub  of  4  or  5  meters,  from  the  southwestern  part  of  the  island.  From 
vicinity  of  Guanica.     (Urban,  1:  892.) 

Cordia  sebestena.    Vomitel  Colorado.    Aloe-wood. 

A  shrub  3  to  4  meters  high,  found  wild  on  the  eastern  coast.  Cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  its  beautiful  flowers,     (Stahl,  6:  96.) 

A  variety  brachycalyx  has  recently  })een  described  by  Urban,  who  stateH  that 
the  genuine  «e&e«fana  is  not  known  from  the  island  except  in  cultivation.  The 
additional  x>opular  name  '*  San  Bartolome  "  is  also  given.    (Urban,  Symb.  1 :  ;3M9. ) 

Cordia  iilmifolia.    Palo  de  perico. 

A  shrub  6  to  Ip  feet  (2  to  5  meters)  high,  found  in  rtxiky  waste  i)laces.  Bello 
records  the  name  *'  basora  prieta  "  for  this  species.     (Stahl,  6:  94. ) 

The  variety  ovata  is  reported  from  PeiiuelaH  by  Urban  on  the  })asi8  of  si)eci- 
mens  secured  by  Sintenis. 

CordobanoiUo.     See  Romleletla  arboresrens  and  R.  Utevhjuta,  and  A*,  hwrmis. 

Corkwood.    See  Ochroina  lagopuH  and  Anona  pnluHtris. 

Comutia  obovata. 

Family  Verbenaceae;  an  indipjenous  tree  attaining  a  height  of  10  meters;  known 
only  from  the  vicinity  of  Barranquitas. 

Cororron. 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  island;  height,  80  to  155  feet  (9  to  1 1  meters) ; 
diameter,  10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).  Wood  yellow,  rather  hard;  sjie- 
cific  gravity,  0.862;  used  in  building  country  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Corozo.    See  Acrocoviia  media. 

Corozo  del  Orinoco.    See  Martinez ia  earyotaefolia. 
A  palm  of  the  family  Cocaceae.    This  name  was  unknown  to  Captain  Hansard. 

Corynella  pauoifolia.    Retama. 

A  leguminous  shrub,  attaining  2  meters  in  height,  with  blue  fiowers.  Known 
from  Yauco  and  San  German. 

Coscarron. 
According  to  Captain  Hansard  the  s^Mjcific  gravity  is  0.90. 
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Cosmos  caudatuB.    Margarita. 

Family  Compositae;  a  common  weed  in  oi)en  places.  Near  Toa  Baja  this  was 
called  '•claveles,"  and  at  Coamo  "  piquete.''     (Stahl,  5:  130.) 

Cotona. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height.  25  to  30  feet  (7  to  9  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 8  to  10  inches  (20  to  25  centimeters).  Wood  hard,  yellow;  8i)ecific  gravity, 
1.194;  nsed  in  building  country  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Captain  Hansard  gives  a  specific  gravity  of  0.90  for  this  tree. 

Cotorra. 

A  wild  tree,  produced  in  abundance  over  the  entire  island,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11 
meters)  high,  with  a  trunk  8  to  10  inches  (20  to  25  centimeters)  in  diameter.  It 
furnishes  a  moderately  hard  wood,  canary-yellow  in  color,  breaking  with  a  verti- 
cal fracture.  Used  in  the  framework  of  country  houses,  for  fences  and  other  uses 
of  this  class.     (Grosourdy,  2:  378.) 

Cotorrera.    See  Heliotropiinn  indicum. 

Cotorrera  de  agua.    See  Heliotropiinn  inundatnm. 

Cotorrera  de  la  playa.    See  Heliotropiinn  curaaaavicuvu 

Cotorrerilla.    See  HeUotrojnnm  parviflorum. 

Cotorrerillo.    See  Caaearia  bicolor  and  C.  samyda. 

Cotorillo.    See  Elvphantopus  toinentoaus. 

Cotton. 

Cotton  nankeen.    See  Gossypium  relifjioaiim. 

Cotton  tree.    See  Ceilxt  pentandnt. 

Courbaril.    See  Hymenaea  coiirlHiril. 

Cowhage.    See  Mucuna  prurient. 

Cowitch.    See  Mucuna  prnriens. 

Coyure.    See  Cnrima  colophylla. 

In  his  account  of  this  palm  Mr.  Hill  has  probably  confused  the  royal  x)alm  witli 
the  Hume.  There  is  nothing  to  indiirate  reference  to  the  small,  spiny  palm  to 
which  the  name  is  in  reality  api)lied,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  Vega  Baja. 

Cracca  aniloides.    A5^il  falso. 

Family  Vicia(;eae;  an  herbaceous  annual.  40  centimeters  high;  flowers  in 
November:  rei)orted  from  the  beach  of  the  east  coast.  (Stahl,  3:  28,  as  Tephronid 
aniloidcfi.) 

Cracca  cinerea.    ASil  oenizo. 

A  woody  herb,  40  centimeters  high,  found  along  the  l)each;  flowers  all  the  year. 
Common  throughout  tropical  America.  Specimens  collected  along  the  sejishort* 
at  Catjifio,  where  the  plant  is  called  simply  aiiil,  and  is  used  as  a  blue  dye  for 
cloth.     (Stahl,  3:  2(5,  as  Teph rosin  cinerea.) 

Cracca  leptostachya.    A^fii^  racimillo. 

An  her})a<!eous  annual,  50  centimeters  high,  growing  along  the  sandy  shore, 
bi'twceu  Arecibo  and  Aguadilla.  Common  to  the  tropics  of  America  and  Africa. 
(Stiihl,  3:  27,  as  Tephnma  leptontachya.) 

Cracca  purpurea.    ASil  racimillo. 

Craniolaria  annua.    Escx)rzonkra. 

Family  Martjniiiweao;  an  herb  a  meter  high.  The  large  fleshy  roots  are  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  EurojH^An  '*  escorzonera.''     (Stahl,  6:  264.) 

Crape  myrtle.    See  J^Kjerstroemin  indiva. 

Cremanium  amygdalinum.    See  Tamonea  integrifolia. 
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Crescentia  cucurbitina.    Hiquerilla. 
Family  Bignoniaceae.    From  Aguada.     (Stahl,  6:  184.) 

Crescentia  ciijete.    HiotJERA.    Calabash.  Plate  XXXII. 

A  tree,  according  to  Lunan,  growing  abont  20  feet  (6  meters)  high.  The  fmit 
is  used  for  receptacles  of  various  kinds,  while  the  juice  acts  as  a  purge  and  is  said 
to  cause  abortion  in  cattle.  The  pulp  with  other  ingredients  forms  an  excellent 
cough  remedy.  The  wood  is  used  in  Jamaica  for  shafts,  saddles,  chairs,  and  other 
articles  that  require  a  tough,  flexible  wood.     (Stahl,  6: 183.) 

In  Mexico  and  other  Spanish- American  countries  the  common  name  is  '^  jicara.  y 

Crescentia  microcarpa.    HioiJERrro. 
(Stahl,  6:184.) 

Cresta  de  g^allo  bianco.    See  Teramnus  uncinatiis, 

Critonia  dalea.    See  Eupatorium  dalea. 

Critonia  parviflora. 
The  variety  portoricervsis  is  reported  from  Maricao. 

Crotalaria  incana.    Cascabelillo  vAcfo. 

An  herbaceous,  pubescent  annual  with  trifoliate  leaves,  growing  in  dry,  rocky 
places.    From  Cayey,  along  the  road.     (Stahl,  3:  24.) 

Crotalaria  lotifolia.    Cascabelillo  axilar. 

A  slender,  small-leaved  shrub,  75  centimeters  high;  found  at  San  Juan,  Fajardo, 
Coamo,  and  Guanica.     (Stahl,  3:  25.) 

Crotalaria  retusa.    Matraca. 

A  common  leguminous  weed  with  showy  yellow  and  maroon  flowers;  frequent 
in  open  waste  places.  In  India  this  species  is  cultivated  for  its  fiber.  A  near 
relative,  C.  juncea,  is  the  sunn  hemp  plant  of  India,  a  shrub  10  feet  or  more  in 
height,  extensiYely  grown  for  its  fiber,  which  is  said  to  be  better  than  jute.  It 
was  introduced  by  the  Department  some  years  since  for  planting  in  the  Southern 
States,  but  the  fiber  did  not  prove  to  be  of  good  quality  except  in  Florida.  An 
exx)eriment  in  Porto  Rico  is  desirable,  imrticularly  since  C.Juncea  is  considered  of 
value  in  India  for  forage  as  well  as  for  filx»r.  According  to  Stahl  the  common 
name  of  C  rettuia  is  **  cascabelillo  grande,"  while  Bello  calls  it  *'  sonajuelas." 

Crotalaria  stipularia.    Cascabelillo  alado. 
An  herb  50  centimeters  high.     (Stahl,  3:  22.) 

Croton. 

Family  Euphorbiaceae;  numerous  species  of  shrubs  of  this  genus  are  known  in 
Porto  Bico.    C.  discolor  is  reported  from  Ponce. 

Croton  flavus  rigidus. 
This  plant  is  said  to  bo  used  in  baths,  for  nervous  weakness.    From  Guanica. 

Croton  humilis. 

A  shrub  1  to  2  feet  (30  to  60  centimeters)  high.  Called  "'seaside  balsam"  in 
Jamaica.    From  vicinity  of  Guanica. 

Croton  lu'cidus. 

A  shrub  5  to  6  feet  (1.5  to  2  meters)  high.    From  Salinas  de  Cabo  Rojo. 

Cryptomeria. 

Like  most  tropical  countries,  Porto  Rico  is  deficient  in  coniferous  trees.  It  is 
not,  however,  impossible  that  Cryptomeria  japonica,  the  largest  and  perhai)s  the 
most  beautiful  of  Japanese  evergreens,  might  be  found  to  flourish  at  the  higher 
altitudes.  This  species,  while  it  will  endure  frost,  thrives  also  in  mild,  moist  cli- 
mates, and  has  been  very  successfully  cultivated  in  the  Azores  for  its  valuable 
timber. 
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Cryptostegia  grandiflora. 

An  EaHt  Indian  asclepiadaceoos  vine;  has  been  introduced  into  Jamaica.  It  is 
said  to  produce  rubber  of  good  quality,  but  the  latex  is  not  abundant  and  collec- 
tion is  slow  and  difficult. 

Cuabilla.    See  AmyriH  eleinifera, 
A  Cuban  name  not  yet  recorded  in  Porto  Rico. 

Cuba  bark.    See  Paritium  elatum. 

Cucubano. 

•  A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  35  to  40  feet  (11  or  12  meters) ;  diame- 
ter, 10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters) .  Wood  rather  hard,  ash-colorecl;  specific 
gravity,  0.888;  used  in  building  country  houses.  (Exp.  1857.)  (Qrosourdy,  2: 
379).  Captain  Hansard  says  that  it  is  mostly  of  small  size,  the  saplings,  measur- 
ing about  3  inches  (7  centimeters) ,  being  used  in  hut  building;  specific  gravity,  0.84. 

Cucumber.    See  Cncumis  angaria  and  C.  sativus. 

Cucumis  anguria.    Concombre.    Aj^guria.    Pepino.  Plate  XXXIII. 

Family  Cucurbitaceae.  In  Cuba  called  *'  pepino  cimarron; "  an  annual  cucur- 
bitaceons  vine  with  small  oval  spiny  fruits,  which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
common  cucumlwr  and  are  commonly  sold  in  the  markets.     (Stahl,  4:  178.) 

Cucumis  citrullus.    See  Citrullus  vulgaris, 

Cucumis  melo.    Melon. 

The  introduced  muskmelou.     (Stahl,  4:  179.) 

Muskmelons  are  not  an  uncommon  fruit  in  the  markets  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
several  varieties  were  observed.    All  were,  however,  lacking  in  flavor. 

Cucuracey. 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters) ; 
diameter,  8  to  10  inches  (20  to  25  centimeters).  Wood  rather  hard,  pinkish;  si>e- 
cific  j^ravity,  0.807;  used  in  building  houses  in  the  country.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Cucurbita  pepo.    Squash.    Calabaza. 

Several  varieties  of  stjuashes  were  seen  in  the  markets  of  San  Juan  and  Ponce, 
but  mostly  of  small  size. 

Cuenta  de  oro. 
**  Golden  }>ead; ''  a  large  tree  with  orange-yellow  fruit;  not  yet  identified. 

Cuernecillo.     See  Morongia  diHtachyn  and  HelivterrH  Jamaicetiais, 

Cuero  de  sapo.    See  Ejcontemma    carilKteiim,  Ih\r  dioiaif  L  m'ftdd,  and  /. 

urbaniaiia. 

"  Frog's  skin:  "  a  tree  of  small  size;  soft  bark;  used  in  hut  building;  plentiful 
in  the  mountidns;  not  known  in  lowlands.  Captain  Hansard  gives  a  sjiecific 
gravity  of  0.80  for  this. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  35  to  40  feet  (11  to  13  meters);  diame- 
ter, 12  to  15  inches  (30  to  45  centimett^rs).  Wo<k1  yellow,  rather  hard;  specific 
gravity,  1.883;   not  uwmI.     (Exp.  18.57.) 

ITsed  for  fuel  in  the  ('ouiitry  districts.     (Grosourdy,  2:  380.) 

Culantrillo.     See  SmjMiria  dulcis. 

Culantrillo  de  Pozo. 

No.  231.     An  unid(»ntitie(l  sinnnes  of  Adiantum. 

Culantro  del  monte.    ^'i^  Kryngium  foctidtnn. 

Cundeamor.     See  Motnordiat  charautia. 

Cupania  americana.    Giara. 

Family  Sapindatu^m^;  a  forest  tree.  5  meters  high.  The  soft  wood  takes  a  high 
'M)lish.     (Stahl,  2:  150.) 
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Cupania  sapida.    See  Blighia  sapidu. 

Cupania  tomentosa.    See  Ctijmnia  ameHcana. 

Cupei.    See  Clusia  krugiana, 

Cupeillo.    See  Clusia  krugiana  and  C.  acuminata. 

Cupey.    See  Clusia  rosea, 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  20  to  30  feet  (6  to  9  meters) ;  diame- 
ter, 6  to  8 inches  ( 15  to  20  centimeters) ;  wood  yellow,  rather  hard;  si)ecific  gravity, 
1.058;  kills  trees  to  which  it  attaches  itself.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Cupey  Colorado. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  island;  height,  50  to  60  feet  ( 15  to  18  meters) ; 
diameter,  15  to  20  inches  (37  to  50  centimeters) ;  wood  hard,  red;  specific  gravity, 
0.874;  used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Cupey  de  altura.    See  Clusia  gundlachi. 

Cuphea  micrantha.    Chiagaki. 

Family  Lythraceae;  small  shrub,  30  centimeters  high,  growing  along  the  coast. 
The  same  common  name  is  also  applied  to  Cuphea  parsonsia^  a  smaller  species, 
only  15  centimeters  high.     (Stahl,  4:  125. ) 

CuxbariL    See  Hipnenaca  courbaril. 

Curcuma  longa.    Turmeric.    Yu<^uillo. 

An  introduced  zingil)erace()us  plant  running  wild  in  Jamaica,  and  probably  also 
in  Porto  Rico.  The  roots  are  used  as  an  ingredient  in  curry  i)owders,  and  also 
produce  a  yellow  dye  much  used  in  India.  The  yellow  principle  is  not  develoi)ed 
until  the  roots  mature,  and  in  the  younger  state  they  are  used  much  like  arrow- 
root, starch  being  extracted  from  them. 

Curia.    See  Dianthera  pectoral  in. 

Curima  calophylla.    Coyurk. 

Family  Arecaceae:  Curima  apjHjared  to  be  especially  abundant  about  Bay- 
amon,  but  is  probably  rather  generally  distributed  in  the  limestone  hills  of  the 
island,  perhaps  also  on  other  soils.  A  few  trees  were  seen  along  the  road  between 
Utuado  and  Lares,  and  numerous  others  l>etween  Isolina  and  Manati.  Sintenis 
collected  8i)ecimens  of  what  is  apparently  the  same  si)ecies  near  Juncos  and  Hato 
Grande,  and  young  specimens  at  Maricao. 

As  far  as  Porto  Rico  is  concerned,  this  i)alm  is  very  easily  recognized  by  means 
of  the  curiously  truncate  leaf  divisions,  the  outer  margins  of  which  appear  as 
though  accidentally  injured  or  eaten  away  by  caterpillars.  This  feature  is,  how- 
ever, shared  with  numerous  other  West  Indian  and  South  American  palms,  though 
apx)arently  only  one,  the  so-called  grigri  palm  of  Martiniciue,  can  be  referred  to 
the  present  genus  with  confidence. 

Hill's  statement  that  the  coyure  palm  is  taller  than  the  royal  palm  does  not 
apply  to  this  species,  but  probal^ly  has  reference  to  the  Hume  palm  (Aeria  atten- 
uata).  Neither  si)ecies  is  common  nor  much  used.  Aeria  was  pointed  out  to  us 
from  the  distance  as  '"coyure,"  but  when  close  at  liand  all  agreed  that 'that  name 
belongs  to  the  present  spiny  si)ecies. 

Cuscuta  americana.    Dodder.    Fidkos. 

A  slender  parasitic  vine,  reported  by  Bello. 

The  large  dodder  of  Porto  Rico  not  only  covers  large  masses  of  vegetation  with 
its  coarse  yellow  threads,  but  it  sometimes  invades  and  covers  trees  of  consider- 
able size. 

Custard  apple.     See  Aiuma  reticulata. 

Cycas  revoluta. 

Occasional  in  gardens,  growing  to  large  size  in  the  open  air. 
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Cynara  scolymus.    Artichoke.    Alcachopa. 

A  few  siKJciiuens  of  the  genuine  European  artichoke  were  seen  near  Santurce, 
apparently  escaped  from  cultivation. 

Cynodon  dactylon.    See  Capriola  dactylon, 
Cynometra  portoricensis. 

Family  Cassiaceae;  a  leguminous  tree,  15  meters  in  height,  recently  described 
from  the  vicinity  of  Rincon.    (Urban,  Symb.  I:  312.) 

Cyphomandra  betacea.    Tree  tomato. 

A  plant  related  to  the  tomato  and  at  first  placed  in  the  genus  Solanum.  It 
grows  rapidly  to  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet  (8  to  4  meters) ,  l>ecoming  a  veritable 
shrub  or  small  tree.  The  heart-shaiied  flowers  are  sometimes  a  foot  in  length. 
The  fruits  are  borne  in  clusters,  and  are  oval  in  shape,  or  somewhat  iwinted;  the 
color  is  purplish  or  reddish,  and  the  taste  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  tomato, 
though  some  have  reported  a  gooseberry  flavor  in  the  ripe,  raw  fruit,  and  if 
stewed  after  the  skin  and  seeds  have  been  removed  a  resemblance  to  apricot  is 
said  to  be  developed.  It  has  become  very  popular  for  tarts  and  i>astrie8;  also 
for  jellies  and  preserves.  The  suggestion  which  is  considered  under  the  eggplant 
of  grafting  on  Solanum  mavnnoifum  might  also  find  application  in  the  present 
instance. 

Cj'l)hoiiiandra  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  neighboring  regions  of  trop- 
ical America,  but  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  Jamaica,  Ceylon,  and 
other  mountainous  regions  of  the  Tropics,  and  at  many  i)laces  is  considered  a  valu- 
able addition  t<^)  the  list  of  garden  vegetables.  It  would  in  all  probability  thrive 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  as  it  can  be  projiagated  readily  from  seed  its  introduction 
offers  no  »iKHrial  difficulties. 

Cypress  vine.    St^^  Qnamovlit  (ptanKH'lft. 
Cyrilla  antillana.    Cirila. 

Family  Cyrillaceae;  a  tree  found  on  the  south  coast.  From  the  vicinity  of 
Utuado  and  at  Santa  Ysabel.     ( Stahl,  6:  34. ) 

Dacryodes  excelsa. 

A  tree  of  the  family  Burseraceae;  rei)orte<l  from  near  Maricao. 

Dacryodes  hexandra.    Tabonuco.  Plate  XXXIV. 

A  tree  exuding  a  resin  ust»d  for  torches;  found  in  mountain  districts.  Grise- 
bach  gives  it  as  10  to  15  feet  high;  Stahl  as  75  feet  high.  The  trunks  are  used  for 
lumber.     (Stahl.  4:  5ii.) 

Near  Isolina  there  still  exists  a  considerable  area  of  virgin  forest  comiXMed 
largely  of  what  was  taken  to  be  this  species.  The  trees  are  much  higher  than 
even  the  figures  given  by  Stahl,  with  very  smooth,  straight,  white  trunks,  often 
scarred  near  the  base  where  they  have  l)een  cut  to  sec^ure  the  resin.  The  wood 
has  a  beautiful  color  and  is  said  to  Ix)  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Dalbergia  ecastaphyllum.    Maray-maray. 
A  lepruminous  shrub,  3  to  4  meters  high,  foimd  in  thickets  along  the  (roast. 

Dalbergia  monetaria.    Palo  de  brasiletk. 

The  red  W(M)d  is  said  to  furnish  a  resin  resembling  dragtm's  blood.  Known  from 
Utuado  as  Ifnutstaphi/nnm  moneiariit.     (Stahl,  3:  97.) 

Dalochampia  scandens. 

Family  Euphor})ia('eao;  a  twining  shrub:  from  Guanic^i. 

Dama  do  noche.    See  <U'sfrnni  nocfurnum  and  Miirra^fn  twatica. 

Damajuana. 

Captain  Hansard  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  O.W'i  for  the  woo<l  of  this  species. 
Daphnopsis  caribaoa. 

Family  Thynielaeaceae:  a  tree  20  to  'M)  feet  («  to  U  meters)  high;  known  from 
Cayey. 
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Daphnopsis  philippiana.    Cieneouillo. 

Also  called  **  emajagua  "  and  "  emajagua  brava."  A  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the 
family  Thymelaeaceae,  evidently  geijerally  distributed  in  forest  districts,  being 
reported  from  Luquillo,  Naguabo,  Juncos,  Aibonito,  Barranquitas,  Penuelas, 
Utuado,  and  Jayuya. 

Date.    See  Phoenix  dactylifera. 

Date  palm.    See  Phoenix  dactylifera. 

Date  plum.    See  Diospyros  tetraspenna. 
Another  species,  Diospyros  ehenaster,  is  known  from  Porto  Rico. 

Datil.    See  Phoenix  dactylifera. 

Datura  fastuosa.    Estramonio. 

Family  Solanaceae;  an  herbaceous  annual,  1  meter  high.  The  seeds  are  said  to 
possess  poisonous  properties.     (Stahl,  6:  119.) 

Datura  metel.    Chamico  blanco. 

An  herbaceous  annual  weed,  1  meter  high,  frequenting  rocky  places  along  the 
coast.     (Stahl,  6:  117.) 

Datura  stramonium.    Jimson  weed.    Estramonio. 

Also  called  **  peo  de  fraile,"  '*  chamico  morado,"  **chamiscO,"  and  "thorn 
apple.*'  A  solanaceous  herb  3  to  4  feet  (1  to  1.3  meters)  high.  The  seeds  are 
poisonous  and  are  said  to  have  medicinal  value  as  a  narcotic.     (Stahl,  6:  115, 118.) 

Datura  suaveolens.    Campana  de  Paris.  . 
A  shrub  3  to  4  meters  high,  foimd  along  river  banks.     (Stahl,  6:  120.) 

Datura  tatula.    See  Datura  stramonium. 

Demajagua. 

This  name  is  probably  intended  for  emajagua;  at  least  that  is  its  use  in  Cuba 
and  South  America. 

Demajagua  blanca. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  10  to  12  feet  (3  to  4  meters) ;  diameter, 
6  to  8  inches  (15  to  20  centimeters) .  Wood  white,  soft;  specific  gravity  .696;  bark 
used  for  making  ropes.     (Exp.  1857. ) 

DemajaguA  Colorado. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  10  to  12  feet  (3  to  4  meters) ;  diameter, 
6  to  8  inches  (15  to  20  centimeters).  Wood  white,  soft;  specific  gravity  .698;  bark 
used  for  making  ropes.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Dendropremon  bicolor.    Parasita. 

Also  called  "  hicaquillo  del  combron."  A  parasitic  shrub  of  the  family  Loran- 
thaceae.    It  is  recorded  as  growing  upon  the  orange  and  the  custard  apple. 

Dendropremon  caribaeus.    Hicaquillo.    Capitana. 
A  parasitic  shrub,  attacking  numerous  trees,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 

Desmanthus  plenus.    See  Neptmda  plena. 

Desmanthus  virgatus.    Desmanto  rayado. 

Family  Mimosaceae;  a  woody  herb  4  to  6  feet  ( 1.3  to  2  meters)  high,  sometimes 
decumbent;  fotmd  along  the  coast  at  Fajardo.     (Stahl,  3:  140.) 

Desmanto  amarillo.    See  Neptunia  plena. 

Desmanto  rayado.    See  Desmanthus  virgatus. 

Desmodiimi.    See  Meibomia. 

Dianthera  peetoralis.    Curia. 

Family  Acanthaceae;  an  herbaceous  plant  40  centimeters  high;  cultivated  in 
gardens,  and  wild  in  dry  places.  A  sirup  made  from  this  plant  is  said  to  be 
beneficial  for  pulmonary  disorders.  Called  also  "  justicia  balsam"  in  Jamaica. 
(Stahl,  6:  248.) 
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Didymopanax  micans.    Yagrume. 

An  indigenous  araliaceous  tree  known  from  the  vicinity  of  Adjnntas,  Cabo 
Rojo,  and  Agnada.     (Urban,  Symb.  I:  204.) 

Didymopanax  morototoni.    Yacjrume. 

Variously  called  *  *  grayuuie  "  or  "  graynnio, '  *  * '  yagrume  "  or  *  *  yagnimo/ ' 
'*yagnime  macho,''  and  '*  paiia  cimarrona."  A  tree  of  5  to  20  meters,  probably 
the  more  common  and  widely  distributed  species  in  Porto  Rico.  "Yagmmo 
macho"  or  "male  yagrumo*'  alludes  to  the  fact  that  this  tree  is  believed  to  be 
the  male  of  Cecroina,  which  is  called  **  yagrumo  hembra." 

Diffenbachia  seguine. 

Family  Araceae;  a  very  succulent  aroid  from  swampy  meadows  near  Jnncos. 
It  grows  from  H  to  6  feet  (1  to  2  meters)  high. 

Diego  de  noche. 
In  Cuba  AUiouia  iiicarnata. 

Dioclea  reflexa.  '  Mato. 

Also  called  '*  bejuco  de  mato."  A  leguminous  vine  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees.  Rei)orted  from  Maunabo,  Yabucoa,  and  Luquillo.  (Urban,  Symb. 
I:  473.) 

Diodia  maritima. 
A  rubiaceous  herb.     (SStahl,  6:,  159,  as  Diodia  radicans,) 

Diodia  radicans.    See  Diodia  maritima. 

Diodia  rigida.    Diodia  rigida. 

Family  Rubiaceae:  an  herbaceous  aimual;  frecjuents  dry  clay  soil;  20  to  30 
centimeters  high .     ( Stiihl ,  6 :  84 . ) 

Diodia  sarmentosa.     Diodia  sarmentosa. 

A  woody  herb  growing  among  shrubs  in  arid  soil;  1  meter  high;  from  Maricao. 
(Stahl,  5:  8(5.) 

Diodia  scandens.    Diodia  tkepadora. 
A  woody  herb,  1  meter  high,  found  in  dry  soil.     (Stalil,  5:  85.) 

Diodia  trepadora.    See  Diodia  scandemt. 

Dioscorea.    Yam.    S^ame. 

The  true  yams  of  the  Tropics  ])elong  to  a  distinct  l)otanical  family,  the  Dios- 
coreaceae,  related  to  the  Smilax  family  and  the  Lily  family,  but  having  no  afiftnity 
to  the  sweet  i)otato,  to  somt^  varii^ties  of  which  the  name  is  commonly  applied  in 
the  South.  Nearly  all  of  the  very  numerous  siHKjies  form  more  or  less  thickened 
roots,  and  many  of  them  have  bi-en  intrixluced  into  cultivation,  mostly  in  the 
Tropics.  Some  years  since  the  Chinest*  yam,  Dioscorea  Initatan,  which  is  hardy  in 
temi)erate  climates,  was  advot^atiMl  for  general  culture  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  l)ut  its  habit  of  forming  its  tulHjrous  roots  3  feet  in  the  ground  rendered 
it  very  difficult  to  handle  by  ordinary  methods  of  agriculture.  The  tropical 
siH»cies  have  the  same  tendenc\v,  but  usually  not  to  so  pnmounced  a  degree,  and  in 
most  tropical  (countries  tht^  yam  is  a  more  or  less  imiM)rtant  article  of  diet.  In 
some  it  is  mer(»ly  accessory  to  cassava,  while  in  others  it  takes  first  place  as  a  root 
crop.  It  seems  certain  tliat  in  Porto  Rico  they  have  received  no  snch  careful 
attention  as  in  tlie  Britisli  West  Indies,  and  the  following  abridgment  of  a  report 
on  "Yams  in  the  West  Indies.  "  recently  furnished  by  Mr.  David  G.  Fairohild, 
Agricnltiiral  Explorer  of  the  Section  of  SccmI  and  Plant  Introduction,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  probably  be  of  use  to  those  interested  in  agricnl- 
ture  in  Porto  Rico. 

It  is  im])ortant,  of  course,  to  plant  the  l>eat  sorts,  but  with  so  many  species  and 
varieties  in  cultivation  it  is  difficult  to  t^'ll  the  different  form&  aimrt  or  to  know 
which  is  most  desirable.    At  the  Trinidad  Botanic  Gardens  a  series  of  experiments 
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have  been  conducted,  on  which  a  report  has  been  made  during  the  past  year,  and 
as  this  supplements  the  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  and  represents 
what  is  now  known  about  the  subject  in  that  island,  it  seems  best  to  include  it 
here: 

The  experiments  in  connection  with  this  class  of  plants  have  been  continued  at 
St.  Clair,  and  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  tubers  grown  in  the  new 
ground  is  so  marked  as  to  be  patent  to  the  veriest  novice. 

The  kinds  grown  were  as  follows: 

Yellow  yam Dioscorea  cayenensifi. 

White  yam Dioscorea  alata. 

Negro  yam Dioscorea  alata,  var. 

Red  yam Dioscorea  alata,  var. 

Horn  yam  _ Dioscorea  alata,  var. 

Water  yam . _ Dioscorea  alata,  var. 

Chinese  yam .Dioscorea  batatas. 

Af oo  yam Dioscorea  liitea, 

Cush-cush,  or  Indian  yam . .  Dioscorea  trifida. 

Dioscorea  hulbifera  is  so  evidently  inferior  that  its  culture  has  not  been  con- 
tinued. The  "devil  yam,"  which  was  taken  to  be  a  very  coarse  variety  of  D. 
alata,  has  also  been  discarded  as  useless.  The  **  negro  yam  "  is  by  far  the  l)est  of 
the  white  yams  grown.  The  "  yellow  yam ''  is  also  a  good  table  kind,  very  sweet 
and  wholesome  and  much  liked  by  American  and  European  visitors. 

The  **  cush-cush,"  or  "  Indian  yam,"  also  known  as  **  yampee,"  gives  but  very 
small  tubers,  and  there  are  three  or  more  varieties — red  cush-cush,  white  cush- 
cush,  and  Demerara  cush-cush.  The  last-mentioned  kind  has  larger  tubers  than 
the  others,  testiculate  in  form,  and  generally  of  excellent  (luality.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  return  made  by  varieties  of  this  species  is  much  less  than  from 
any  other,  but  it  is  probably  superior  to  any  for  the  talile  of  the  l)etter  classes, 
although  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  grow  where  a  cheap  supply  of  food  stuff 
was  required. 

The  **  Chinese  yam,"  as  I  know  it.  is  one  of  the  best.  Well  grown  and  well 
ripened,  it  is  of  fine  quality  for  table,  and  probably  cf)me8  nearer  in  flavor  to  a  good 
potato  than  any  other  variety.  The  "afoo  yam"  is  the  most  inferior  of  all. 
This  name,  however,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  "  yellow  yam."  so  that  one  may 
get  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  yams  imder  the  same  name,  so  little  is  local 
nomenclature  to  be  trusted. 

The  yield  of  yams  given  in  former  reports  has  been  more  than  maintained. 
White  yam  gave  over  20  pounds  weight  to  a  i)lant;  Negro  yam,  17  pounds;  Chi- 
nese yam,  19  pounds;  yellow  yam,  13  pounds;  and  cush-cush,  7  pounds.  Yams 
grown  from  aerial  tubers,  i.  e.,  tubers  which  develop  on  the  vines,  gave  19  pounds 
per  root.  White  yam  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1'}  tons  to  an  acre.  If  25  per  cent  is 
deducted  from  this  for  waste  and  for  planting  again,  there  is  still  a  croj)  of  10  tons 
per  acre  to  be  registered  as  the  crop  for  the  year  of  I89H. 

The  imi)ortance  of  similar  and  more  extended  experiments  in  Porto  Rico  is 
obvious,  both  for  the  sake  of  stimulating  i)r<)gresH  in  the  direction  of  mixed  farm- 
ing and  greater  local  production  of  food  stuffs.  an<l  l)ecause  it  is  probable  that 
among  so  many  l)otanical  sjx^cies  of  different  origins  special  fvdaptations  to  soils 
and  climates  will  be  found  to  exist,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  be  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance  in  utilizing  these  valuable  food  i)lants.  The  excellence  of 
the  crop  will  also  determine  the  possibility  of  (>i)ening  a  trade  with  the  United 
States,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Fairchild.  It  has  been  found  that  properly  packed 
yams  may  be  shipped  from  the  West  Indies  to  New  York  and  interior  points  and 
arrive  in  good  condition. 

Dioscorea  alata. 

This  species  seems  to  be  one  of  the  commonest  in  Porto  Rico,  and  may  be  recog- 
nized by  noting  that  the  vine  has  thin  ridges  or  ^\^ngs  on  the  stem. 

In  Jamaica  this  species  is  said  to  be  particularly  useful  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  bears  well  on  shallow  or  marly  soils,  while  other  kinds  recpiire  deep  mold; 
it  is  also  thought  to  keep  better  than  the  other  sjiecies. 

Dioscorea  chondrocarpa. 

A  wild  yam,  growing  in  ff)rests  neur  Ya])ucoa.     (Sintenis.) 
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Dioscorea  multiflora. 

Collected  by  Sintenis  in  the  Sierra  de  Naguabo. 

Dioscorea  pilosiuscula. 

Another  wild  species  from  forests  in  the  Sierra  de  Nag^uabo. 

Diospyros  ebenaster.    Guayabota. 

Family  Ebenaceae;  a  native  forest  tree  reported  by  Stahl  (6 :  284)  from  Toa 
Alta;  identified  by  Urban  (Add.  1:  4H). 

Dipholls  montana.    Varital.    Tabloncillo. 
Family  Sapotaceae;  a  tree  5  to  (i  meters  high  in  mountain  woods.     (Stahl,  6: 55) . 

Dipholls  nigra.    Bumklia  nigra.    Ausubo. 

A  large  tree,  15  to  20  meters  high,  found  in  all  mountain  woods.  The  hard,  red 
wood  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  numerous  kinds  produced  in  the  island, 
and  is  used  for  a  large  variety  of  purposes.     (Stahl,  6:  56.) 

Dipholls  sallclfolla. 

A  large,  fragrant  tree,  growing  in  dry  calcareous  soil;  reported  from  near 
Guanica. 

Dlplochlta  fothergUla.    See  Tmnonea  fothergilla, 

Dlstlctls  lactlflora.    Viuda. 

Family  Bignoniaceae:  a  tendril-bearing  vine  with  the  reticulate  veins  of  the 
leaves  very  prominent.  Our  specimen  (no.  694)  was  obtained  near  Coamo.  The 
flowers  are  white,  with  the  base  of  the  corolla  canary-yellow. 

Dlstreptus  splcatus.    See  Elephantopus  Hpicafim, 

Dlvi-divl.    See  Caesalpinia  coriaria. 
A  species  also  treated  by  some  botanists  as  T^hidilna  voHaria. 

Dodonaea  vlscosa.    Chamiho. 

Family  Sapindaceae:  a  tree  *^  to  4  meters  high,  found  along  the  coast.  (Stahl, 
2:  161.) 

Dollcholus  minimus.    Fruolillo  peque5^o. 

Family  Viciaceae;  a  reddish  pubescent  vine  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island, 
flowering  nearly  all  the  year,  especially  in  winter;  appears  to  lie  common  to  trop- 
ical countries  generally.     (Stahl,  3:  52,  as  Rhynchosin  minima.) 

Dollcholus  phaseololdes.    Fruolillo  Colorado. 

A  vine  seen  only  once  in  fruit  by  Stahl  in  the  high  hills  of  Bayamon.  An  indigo 
enous  simcit's  with  short  pods  and  broad,  closely  veineni  leaves.  Found  also  in 
the  other  Antilles,  Panama,  Brazil,  and  the  Galapagos  Islands.  (Stahl,  3:  58,  as 
RhyuchoHia  phaaeoloiden. ) 

Dollchos  lablab.    Frtjolics  caballeros. 

Family  Viciaceae;  a  wcxxly  biennial  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  edible  beans. 
(Stahl,  3:  74.) 

Dollchos  monachalls.     See  Vigna  catjang. 

Domlnlcos. 

A  variety  of  banana,  mentioned  by  Hill. 

Doncella.     Se<»  Hyrsoninui  .sjtic(it(t. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  tlie  island:  height.  .T)  to  40  feet  (11  or  12  meters); 
diameter.  li  to  15  inches  {'M)  to  :{?  centimeters).  Woo<l  pink,  hard;  speciflc grav- 
ity, 1.117;  ust'd  in  Imilding  hous«»s.     (Exp.  1H5T.) 

Down  tree.     Soe  Ovlmnntt  Utgnpns. 

Drepanocarpus  lunatus.    Palo  \y\\  hoz. 

A  lei^niniiiions  tree. :{  to  5  meters  high;  found  in  Ixmlers  of  swamps  near  the  i 
( Stall].  3:  IM.) 
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Drymaria  cordata.    Ybrba  de  estrella. 

Family  Caryophyllaceae;  an  herbaceous  reclining  annual,  15  centimeters  high, 
frequenting  moist,  shady  places.     (Stahl,  2:  56.) 

Drypetes  alba.    Cafpeillo. 

Family  Euphorbiaceae.  A  native  tree  reaching  a  height  of  40  feet  (12  meters) ; 
rei)orted  from  mountain  forests,  Sierra  de  Luquillo,  and  also  between  Adjuntas 
and  Ponce.     (Urban,  Add.  1:  71.) 

Drypetes  glauea.    Varitaj.. 

Also  called  **  caffeillo  '*  and  ^'-palo  bianco.''  A  euphorbiaceous  shrub  generally 
distributed  in  the  native  forests;  Luquillo,  Yabucoa,  Penuelas,  Adjuntas,  .Tayuya, 
Maricao.    Drypetes  lateriflora  is  known  from  Bayamon.     (Urban,  Add.  I:  73.) 

Drypetes  ilieifolia.    Encinillo. 

An  indigenous  shrub,  10  to  15  feet  (3  to  4.5  meters)  high,  found  by  Stahl  (4:  37) 
on  the  calcareous  rocky  hills  along  the  north  coast,  between  Cangregos  and  Loiza, 
and  8upx)osed  to  be  a  species  of  Hex;  secured  by  Gundlach  at  Arecibo.  (Urban, 
Add.  1:  68.) 

Duranta  plumieri.    Lluyia. 

Family  Verbenaceae.  a  shrub  6  to  15  feet  (2  to  4.5  meters)  high;  in  moist,  sunny 
places,  also  cultivated  in  gardens;  collected  at  Manuabo.  According  to  Bello 
this  is  also  called  "  azote-caballo  "  and  **  lila."     (Stahl,  6:  212.) 

Earth  nut.    See  Arachis  hypogea. 

Ecastaphylluin  brownei.    See  Dalbergia  eeastaphyllum. 

Eeastaphylliun  monetaria.    See  Dalbergia  inonetariu. 

Echites  eireinalis.    Babeiro. 
Family  Apocynaceae.     (Stahl,  6:  79.) 

Echites  andrewsii.    Babeiro  amarillo. 

A  woody  climber,  3  to  4  meters  high,  reported  from  Mauati.  (Stahl,  6:  82,  as 
E,  neriandra.) 

Echites  paludosa. 

An  apocynaceous  vine,  native  in  several  of  the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica, 
and  Panama.  According  to  Grisebach's  Flora  (p.  406)  this  species  is  a  source  of 
rubber  in  Jamaica. 

Echites  umbellata.    Babeiro. 

A  woody  herb,  3  to  5  meters  high,  occurring  in  shady  waste  places.  (Stahl. 
6:  79.) 

Eclipta  alba.    See  Eclipta  erecta, 
Eclipta  blanca.    See  Eclipta  erecta. 

Eclipta  erecta. 
Family  Compositae.     (Stahl,  5:  132,  as  Eclipta  alba.) 

Eddoe.    See  Colocasia  esculenta. 

0 

Eggplant.    See  Solanum  melongena. 
Egyptian  privet.    See  iMirsonia  inemiis, 

Ehretia  bourreria. 

Family  Buraginaceae:  a  branching  tree,  8  to  14  feet  (2.5  te  4.5  meters)  high;  it 
bears  small  edible  berries,  and  in  Jamaica  ia  called  * '  currant  tree. ' '  Known  from 
Yabucoa. 

Elaeis  gnineensis.    African  oil  palm. 

The  African  oil  palm,  Elaeis  gnineensiii,  furnishes  the  chief  article  of  export  and 
is  the  principal  basis  of  the  commerce  of  West  Africa.  Two  products  are  exp<  )rted — 
the  oil,  derivetl  from  the  reddish  exterior  of  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  the  kernel, 
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secnred  by  cracking  the  inclosed  nut  after  the  pnlp  has  been  removed.  The  fruit 
is  egg-shaped,  and  from  1  to  H  inches  (25  to  37  millimeters)  in  length.  The 
deep  red  skin  is  thin,  like  that  of  the  date.  The  oily  pnlp  underneath  is  inter- 
spersed with  tough  fil)er8,  but  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and  is  frequently  eaten  after 
being  slightly  roasted.  The  oil  is  obtained  in  quantities  by  beating  the  nuts  in 
wooden  mortars  and  then  skimming  off  from  boiling  water,  also  by  less  desir- 
able methods  in  which  the  nuts  are  rotted.  This  is  said  to  increase  the  yield  of  oil, 
but  gives  it  a  rancid  tasto  uni)leasant  to  the  civilized  palate,  but  not  injuring  the 
oil  for  exi>ort.  In  Europe  the  kernels  ar<^  nsod  for  the  extraction,  under  pressure, 
of  another  oil  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  (rocoannt  and  used  for  like  purposes. 

Elaeodendron  attenuatum.    C<^c<  )rrc)N(  'ito. 

Family  Celastraceae;  a  low  tree  or  shrub,  2  met-ers  high,  found  along  the  sea- 
coast.     (Stahl,  4:  20.) 

Elaeodendron  xylocarpum.    Cocorron. 

A  low  tree  or  shrub,  2  to  3  meters  high,  found  along  the  seacoast;  from  Guanica; 
a  variety  of  this  is  report«<l  from  near  Mayagnez.     (Stahl,  4:  18.) 

Elephantopus  mollis.    See  KU'phautopHH  scftlh^r. 

Elephantopus  scaber.    Lkngua  de  vac  a. 

An  herbaceous  composite  weed,  1  to  8  feet  (30  to  90  centimeters)  high;  reputed 
to  have  medicinal  value  in  Jamaica  and  the  French  islands.     (Stahl,  5:  105.) 

Elephantopus  spicatus.    Ykrba  t>e  burr(^. 

A  woody  annual,  50  centimeters  high;  along  roadsides  and  in  dry  pastures. 
(Stahl,  6:  106.) 

Elephantopus  tomentosus.    Cotorrillo. 
Specimens  from  Vega  Baja  (no.  1023). 

Eleusine  indica. 
An  annual,  low,  spreading  grass;  collected  at  Fajardo. 

Eleutheranthera  ovata.    0(hrra. 

An  herbaceous  annual,  50  centimeters  high,  found  in  sandy,  stony  places, 
(Stahl,  5:  126.) 

Elm,  Spanish.    See  Cordia  gerascanthoides. 

Emajagua.    See  PnHfium  tnUwoum, 

Emajagua  brava.    See  Dajyhnopsisjthih'pjnana. 

Emajagua  de  sierra.    See  D(t2)h7t()2Misphih'ppiana. 

Emajagua  exeelsa.    See  HibisatH  r  lot  us. 

Emilia  sonehifolia.    Emilia. 

An  herl>aceous  comi)osite  animal:  found  along  roads  and  in  dry  pastares. 
(Stahl,  5:  151.) 

Eneinillo.    See  DrtfjM*tes  tlici folia. 

Enemaseada. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island:  h(»ight.  25  t^  30  feet  (7  to  9  meters);  diam- 
eter. 10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centim(»t<»rs).  Wo<m1  yellow,  hard;  sx)ecific  gravity 
0.783;  fruit  tree.     (Exp.  1H57.) 

Enredadera.    S<h»  Ihtrbien'a  poli/phylla. 

Enrubio. 

A  wild  tree,  not  common,  reaching  a  height  of  25  or  30  feet  (7  to  9  meters),  with 
a  trunk  10  in(!hes  (25centimet(»rs)  in  diameter.  Its  wood  is  v«»ry  hard,  with  a  red 
heart  and  whiter  sjii)W(KMl.  Hiis  no  appliciition  ((^rosourdy,  2:  382).  Specific 
gravity  0.988  (Exp.  1857).  (irosourdy  refers  this  t^)  Zaitthaxyhnn  lance€>iatHm, 
a  species  given  in  Indt»x  Kewensis  us  a  synonym  of  Z.  clavii-herctdis^  which  has 
since  been  referreil  to  Fayant  nidrtiniccusis. 
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Entada  polyphylla. 
Family  Mimosaceae;  a  perennial  vine;  from  Fajardo. 

Erechtites  hieracifolia.    Achicoria  dk  cabra  (Goat's  chicory). 

An  herbaceoos  erect  annual  composite,  50  centimeters  high;  grows  in  pastures. 
(Stahl,  5:  150.) 

Erigeron  bellioides.    Bellorita. 

An  herbaceous  annual  composite,  12  centimeters  high;  found  in  stony  moist 
places.    (Stahl,  5:  119.) 

Erigeron  canadensis.    Pascueta. 

An  herbaceous  erect  annual,  50  centimeters  high:  grows  in  pastures.  (Stahl  6: 
158.) 

Erigeron  rivularis.    Pascueta  amarilla. 
Described  as  E.  canadensis,  for  which  it  was  at  first  mistaken.     (Stahl,  5:  121.) 

Erigeron  spathulatus.    Chiriyita. 

An  herbaceous  annual,  30  centimeters  high;  found  in  dry  pastures.  (Stahl  5: 
120.)     . 

Eriobotrya  japonica.    Loquat.    NIspero. 

**  The  loquat  is  planted  along  the  roadsides  on  many  of  the  estates  in  the  Wynaad 
and  elsewhere,  and  coffee  appears  to  thrive  well  under  it;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  wood  is  not  of  any  value,  which  at  once  places  it  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting with  the  jack.  The  loquat  yields  a  pleasant  fruit,  in  size  and  appearance 
much  like  the  yellow  plum." — Hull. 

Eriodendron  anf^ractuosum.    See  CeHxi  jyentandra. 

Erithalis  fruticosa.    Iayajabico. 

Family  Rubiaceae;  a  shrub  8  to  4  meters  high,  found  on  the  l>eaches  and  cliffs 
near  the  sea.     (Stahl,  5:  61.) 

Emodea  de  playa.    See  Emodea  litoralis. 

Emodea  litoralis.    Ernodea  dk  playa. 
A  decumbent  rubiaceous  shrub;  from  Cabo  Rojo.     (Stahl,  6:  83.) 

Erynginm  foetidum.    Culantro  del  monte. 

An  ill-smelling  umbelliferous  herb,  1  foot  (30  centimeters)  in  height,  found  near 
cultivated  places.  *'  Fit  weed/'  as  this  plant  is  called  in  Jamaica,  is  reputed  to 
have  curative  value  in  cases  of  snake  bite,  epileptic  fits,  etc.  Specimens  were  col- 
lected along  the  military  road  beyond  Rio  Piedras;  used  in  that  locality  for  season- 
ing food.     (Stahl,  4:  196.) 

Erythrina  corallodendron.    Pi5^on  espinoso. 

A  leguminous  tree  or  shrub,  5  meters  high,  growing  on  limestone  hills.  Used 
for  hedges  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  the  "  red  bean  tree."     (Stahl,  3:  89.) 

Erythrina  glauca.    Bucaoo. 
A  leguminous  tree,  10  meters  high,  found  near  rivers.     (Stahl,  3:  88.) 

Erythrina  micropteryx.    Bucare. 

Also  known  as  "palo  de  boyo.''  A  leguminous  tree  of  15  to  20  meters  beset 
with  short,  conical  spines;  flowers  red.  Cultivated  as  a  shade  tree  for  coffee  and 
reported  from  numerous  localities  in  Porto  Rico.  It  is  a  native  of  the  lower  Andes 
of  Peru.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  327.) 

Erythrina  umbrosa.    Bucare.    Madre  de  cacao. 

Also  called  **boi8  immortelle''  and  "madre  de  cacao*'  in  South  America. 
Captain  Hansard  claims  to  have  introduced  seed  of  this  si)ecies  from  Trinidad, 
but  considered  the  seedlings  the  same  as  the  tree  already  common  in  Porto  Rico 
and  now  supposed  to  be  ^.  vucropt€ry.r.  This  species  is  said  to  be  the  most 
popular  shade  tree  for  the  cacao  plantations  of  the  mainland,  and  is  reported  by 
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Hill  and  Stahl  (?)  as  a  coffee  shade  tree  in  Porto  Rico.  According  to  Urban,  the 
tme  E.  tnnbrosa  is  not  yet  known  from  any  of  the  West  Indies,  such  references 
pertaining  to  E.  micropteryx.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  337.) 

Eiythroxylon  brevipes.    Jiba. 

Family  Erythroxylaceae;  a  shmb,  2  to  3  meters  high,  found  in  sandy  places  near 
the  sea.     Urban  reports  the  form  intermedia  from  Fajardo.     (Stahl,  2:  136.) 

Erythroxylon  havanense.    See  Erythroxylon  ovatujn. 

Erythroxylon  obovatum.    Jiba. 

A  shrubby  tree,  12  feet  (4  meters)  high,  on  limestone  hills  near  the  sea  at 
Veja-baja  and  Aricebo.     (Stahl,  2:  138.) 

Escambron.    See  Pisoiu'a  andeata. 

Escambron  bianco.    See  Clerodendron  acideatum. 
A  simple-leaved  spiny  plant,  collected  about  the  large  cacti  near  Guayanilla. 

Escambron  Colorado. 
A  name  applied  to  Pithecolohinin  v7iguis-caH  at  Guayanilla. 

Escoba.     See  Sida  carpinifolia. 

Escoba  acorazanada.    See  Sida  cordi folia. 

Escoba  babosa.    See  Bastardia  bivahnn. 

Escoba  blanca.    See  Sida  carpinifolia. 

Escoba  colorada.    See  Sida  rhoinbifolia. 

At  Cataiio  this  name  was  also  applied  to  a  small  species  of  Croton  (no.  960). 
Escoba  de  Jamaica.    See  Sida  jama icensia'. 

Escoba  dulce.        See  Sida  nlmi folia. 

Escoba  pestafiosa.    See  Sida  ciliaris. 

Escoba  purpurina.    See  Sida  purpurea. 

Escoba  tendida.    See  Sida  supina. 

Escobillon.     See  J^ferocaulou  virgaiinn. 

Escobita  dulce.    See  Sida  ulmi folia. 

Escorzonera.    See  Craniolaria  annua  and  Mariynia  diandra. 

Espejuelo.    See  Sarcomphalua  rvticulatuH. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  tlie  island;  height.  30  to  85  feet  (9  to  1 1  meters);  diam- 
eter, 10  to  12  implies  (25  to  30  centimeters) .  W(K)d  yellow,  very  hard:  specific  grav- 
ity. 1.299:  used  for  cabinetwork.     (Exp.  1H57.) 

Tlie  strong  yellow  wood  is  used  for  shelves  and  fences.     (Qrosourdy,  2:  882.) 

Espejuelo  amarillo. 

A  tree  from  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  50  feet  (13  to  15 
meters ) ;  diameter,  1 2  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters) .  Wood  yellow,  very  hard; 
specific  gravity,  1.050:  us(m1  for  cabinetwork.     (Exp.  1S57.)     (Grosourdy,  2:  889.) 

Espejuelo  bobo. 

A  thick-burkeil  tree,  not  of  very  large  size:  found  occa,sionally  in  the  hills; 
sx)ecifi(^  gravity,  l.OS.     (Hansard.) 

Espiga  de  San  Antonla.    See  liuchnrra  eUnujafa. 

Espinillo. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island:  height,  35  to  40  feet:  diameter,  12  to  15  inches. 
W<K)d  greenish,  very  hard:  siHH'ific  gravity,  1.114;  used  for  cabinetwork.  Also 
called  •'  huso."     (Exp.  1S57.)     (Grosourdy,  2;  3S2.) 

Captain  Hansard  gives  this  wo(k1,  wliich  indicates  that  the  tree  occurs  in  the 
Lu(iuillo  r(»gion:  specific  gravity.  1. 10.  A  spiny  tree,  similar  to  Handin  amleata^ 
bears  tliis  name  in  the  vicinity  of  Vega  Baja,  but  our  si)ecimen  (no.  1038)  is 
stirile  and  has  not  been  identified. 
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Espino.     See  Fagara  martinicensis  and  F.  monophylla,   Zanthoxylum  clava- 

herciUis,  Z.  aeiiminatum  and  Z.  carihaeum. 

According  to  Captain  Hansard,  this  tree  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7.69.  He  also 
calls  it  the '*  box  thorn."  The  wood  is  light  yellowish.  The  trunk  has  large, 
conical  spines,  bark  turning  from  gray  to  white.  This  suggests  the  possibility 
that  Hura  crepitans,  generally  called  "avilla,"  may  be  intended. 

Espino  amarillo. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  45  to  50  feet  (14  to  15  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 15  to  20  inches.  Wood  yellow,  soft;  specific  j^ravity,  0.556;  used  for  lumber. 
(Exp.  1857.) 

Grosonrdy  (2:'  382)  refers  this  to  the  genus  Zanthoxylon. 

Espino  bianco. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  45  to  50  feet  (14  to  15  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 15  to  20  inches  (37  to  45  centimeters).  Wood  white,  soft;  specific  gravity, 
0.642;  used  for  lumber.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Grosourdy  (2:  382)  also  refers  this  to  the  genus  Zanthoxylon,  and  suggests 
that  it  may  be  identical  with  the  "  agua  blanca  "  of  Cuba. 

Espino  rubial.    See  Fagara   carihaea,  F.   viartinicenmM,  F.  monophylla,  F. 

pterota^  and  Z.  ochrajryhnn. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  45  feet  ( 12  to  14  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).  Wood  yellow,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
0.664;  used  for  lumber.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Espino  rubio. 

Very  scarce  and  not  much  used;  specific  gravity,  ().6H.  atx'ording  to  Captain 
Hansard. 

Espinosa.     See  Anthacanthua  Rpinosns. 

Esponja.    See  Luff  a  aegyptiava. 

Espuela  de  galan.     See  ScoIosantJins  (jrandt'jlorns. 

Estramonio.     Peo  de  fraile.     See  Datm-a  sfntmoniutu  and  J),  fftstuosa. 

Estrapajo.     See  Luffa  aegyptiava. 

Eugenia  aeruginea.    Guasavara. 

An  indigenous  myrtaceous  tree  sometimes  00  feet  in  height,  known  from  Biiya- 
mon,  Juncos,  Yabucoa,  Guani(;a,  Mayaguez,  and  Arecibo.  A  related  species  of 
equal  size,  E,  eggersii,  is  reported  from  several  points  between  Luquillo  and 
Penuelas.     (Urban,  Add.  2:  141.) 

Eugenia  aromatica.    Palo  de  ct.avo. 

A  tree  25  feet  (7  meters)  in  height,  with  a  rather  straight  trunk  4  or  5  feet  (120 
to  150  centimeters)  in  diameter,  that  furnishes  a  wood  of  good  weight  and  harder 
than  the  average;  fibrous  and  compact  with  a  fine  grain.  It  is  not  used,  and 
when  dry  has  neither  odor  nor  taste.  Specific  gravity,  0.897.  (Grosourdy,  2: 
405.)  •  The  native  name  suggests  tliat  of  the  clove,  CaryophylluH  aromaticns. 

Eugenia  biflora  ludibunda.    Pitangueira. 

Also  called  *'  hoja  menuda."  A  myrtaceous  shrub  or  small  tree,  not  reaching 
20  feet  in  height.  Indigenous  in  the  thickets  of  the  limestone  hills  near  the  coast. 
Reported  from  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan,  Juncos,  Fajardo,  Manati,  Morovis,  and 
Dorado.  The  variety  lanvea  comes  from  Fajardo  and  Camuy.  (Urban,  Add. 
2:  149.) 

Eugenia  buxifolia.    Hoja  menuda. 

A  myrtaceous  shrub  or  small  tree,  extending  from  Florida  to  Cuba,  Santo 
Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico;  known  in  Porto  Rico  from  the  vicinity  of 
Guanica  and  Cabo  Rojo.     A  similar  but  somewluit  larger  species,  K,  axillaris,  is 
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known  from  Bayamon  and  several  localities  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  but 
no  common  name  is  recorded.     (Urban,  Add.  2:  157.) 

Eugenia  caryophyllata.    See  Cari/opfiyllus  aramaticm. 

Eugenia  confusa.    Cieneguillo. 

A  myrtaceons  tree  60  feet  (18  meters)  in  height  from  the  Florida  Keys, 
Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Virgin  Islands,  Antigna,  Gnadelonx)e,  and  Dominica.  In 
Porto  Rico  it  is  known  only  from  near  Maricao  in  the  forests  of  Monnt  Alegrillo. 
E,  maricao,  25  feet  (7.5  meters), has  a  similar  distribntion,  and  is  known  from 
littoral  woods  near  Ponce.     (Urban,  Add.  2:  161,  163.) 

Eugenia  cordata  sintenisii.    Murta. 

An  indigenous  myrtaceons  shmb  or  small  tree  80  feet  (9  meters)  high,  reported 
from  hillsides  near  Aibonito  and  Cayey. 

Eugenia  costata.    See  Eugenia  aerrasuela. 
Cnltivated  in  gardens  at  Yabncoa. 

Eugenia  flavo-virens.    Guayabili/)  de  (iosta. 
Family  Myrtaceae;  a  shmb  2  meters  high;  grows  on  the  coast.     (Stahl,  4:  86.) 

Eugenia  floribunda.    Murta. 

An  indigenous  myrtaceons  tree  attaining  a  height  of  50  feet  (15  meters). 
Reported  from  Cayey,  Lares,  and  Qnebradillas.  A  related  species,  E.  cordata, 
also  called  mnrta,  is  represented  in  Porto  Rico  by  a  siibsiKHdea,  .•«mf enmi,  a  small 
tree  of  30  feet  (9  meters)  reported  from  hillsides  near  Aibonito  and  Cayey. 
(Urban,  Add.  2  :  173-175.) 

Eugenia  jambos.    See  Javi!>osa  jnmbos. 

Eugenia  ligustrina.    Palo  de  multa. 

Also  known  as  *'  lioja  mennda.''  A  myrtaceons  shmb  or  small  tree,  18  feet  (5 
meters)  high,  distributed  from  the  Bahamas  t<)  Trinidad;  reporte<l  in  Porto  Rico 
from  Fajardo,  Coamo,  Gnanica,  and  Cal)o  Rojo,  in  woods  along  the  shore  and  in 
river  valleys. 

Eugenia  malaccensis.    Ctaheite  apple. 

The  **  Otaheite ''  or  Malay  apple  has  l)een  introduced  and  become  established  in 
Jamaica  and  several  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  but  it  is  not  known  to  exist 
in  Porto  Rico.  The  same  may  be  said  of  E.  j(ivatn'c(t,  the  **  Malacca  apple/*  and 
Syzygiuvi  jamholaniim,  the  Java  or  jack  plum. 

Eugenia  monticola.    Birijl 

Also  called  **hoja  menuda.''  An  indigenous  myrtaceons  shmb  or  small  tree 
sometimes  attaining  30  feet  (9  meters).  Apparently  generally  distributed  in  for- 
ests and  thickets  throughout  the  island,  Bayamon,  Juncos,  Farjardo,  Cayey, 
Coamo,  Isabella,  and  (juebradillas.     (Urban,  Add.  2:  154.) 

Eugenia  poiretii.    Hoja  menuda. 

Also  called  "  biriji;  "  a  shmb  3  to  4  meters  high  on  sandy  l>eaches;  also  reported 
from  the  vicinity  of  Boamo  and  from  Juncos.     (Stahl,  4:  79.) 

Eugenia  portoricensis.    Petangueira. 

Urban  describes  this  species  Jis  a  variey  of  Eugenia  pseudoprndinm,  (Stahl, 
4:  82.) 

Eugenia  procera.    Hoja  menuda. 

A  small  indigenous  tree  of  gonenil  distribution  from  Cuba  to  Barbados.  Known 
in  Porto  Rico  from  the  vicinity  of  Maunabo.     (Urlmn,  Add.  2:  163.) 

Eugenia  pseudopsidium  portoricensis.    Quiebra  haciia. 

A  small  myrtac^oons  tree,  under  25  fe<»t  (7.5  meters)  in  h(»ight.  Indigenous  in 
numerous  localities,  Bayamon,  Yiibucoa,  Ailionito,  Cojimo,  Mayagnez,  Agoada, 
Lares,  Quebra<lilla,  and  Manati.     (Urlwn,  Add.  2:  1G4. )    Variety  genuina  of  this 
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species  is  not  known  from  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Porto  Rican  form  is  admitted  by 
Urban  to  be  easily  distinguished  by  several  characters,  there  seems  little  warrant 
for  setting  aside  De  CandoUe's  species,  E.  portoricensw.  According  to  Stahl,  E, 
psendopsidium  is  called  '*  guayabillo  "  and  is  a  tree  or  shrub  3  to  4  meters  high, 
found  rarely  in  mountains  and  waste  places.     (Stahl,  4:  84.) 

Eugenia  sintenisii  Kr.  &  Urb. 

A  striking  8X)ecie8,  with  nearly  round,  heavily  veined  leaves.  (Urban.  Add.  2: 
168.) 

Eugenia  serrasuela.    Sekkasuela. 

An  indigenous  myrtaceous  tree  of  doubtful  si)ecific  identity.  Reported  by  Bello 
only  from  the  vicinity  of  Anones  as  Eugenia  costata,     (Urban.  Add.  2:  170.) 

Eugenia  stahlii. 

Called  **guayabota"  and  "limoncillo."  A  tree  60  feet  (18  meters)  in  height, 
indigenous  and  peculiar  to  Porto  Rico,  Luquillo,  Adjuntas,  Penuelas.  A  smaller 
closely  related  species,  E.  sintenisiiy  is  known  only  from  El  Yunque  and  from  the 
Sierra  de  Naguabo.     (Urban,  2:  168.) 

Eugenia  tetrasperma.    Guasabaka. 
Tree  or  shrub  5  meters  high;  native  in  the  forests.     (Stahl,  4:  80.) 

Eupatorium  dalea.    Guerrero. 

A  composite  shrub  6  to  10  feet  (2  to  3  meters)  high;  a  rum  made  from  the 
leaves  and  flowers  is  used  in  medicine.     (Stahl,  6:  114,  as  Critonia  dalea.) 

Eupatorium  macrophyllum.     Turma  toro. 

An  erect,  herbaceous  annual,  1  meter  high,  frequenting  motmtain  shades. 
(Stahl,  6:  109.) 

Eupatorium  odoratum.    Santa  Maria. 

A  woody  herb,  1  to  2  meters  high,  annual,  found  in  waste  pl&ces.  (Stalil, 
6:  111.) 

Eupatorium  polyodon.    Santa  Maria. 

A  recently  described  shrub  of  2  to  6  meters,  from  Bayamon,  Cayey,  Aibonito, 
Maricao,  and  Mayaguez.  It  is  Eupatorium  triste  of  Stahl,  which  was  not  the 
true  species  of  De  Candolle.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  462.) 

Eupatorium  portoricense.    Guerrero. 

A  shrub  or  tree,  from  2  to  5  meters  high.  It  grows  in  the  mountains  as  well  as 
in  the  thickets  along  the  seashore,  and  has  been  introduced  into  cultivation. 
(Urban,  Symb.  1:459.) 

Eupatorium  resinifluum.    Guerrero. 

A  shrubby  species  attaining  only  1  or  2  meters;  known  from  Adjimtas  and 
Maricao.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  462.) 

Eupatorium  triste.     See  Eujjatornun  polydon. 

Eupatorium  villosum.    Oreoanillo. 

A  shrub  1  to  4  meters  high.  The  variety  dolicholepsis  is  known  from  several 
localities  in  the  north  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  island.  (Urban,  Symb. 
1:  462.) 

Euphorbia. 

A  large  genus  of  the  Euphorbiaceiie  or  spurge  family,  represented  by  numer- 
ous species  in  Porto  Rico.  These  are  mostly  small  herbs  or  low  shrubs  of  no 
economic  value. 

Euphorbia  biudfolia. 

Family  Euphorbiaceae;  shrubby,  I  foot  high  (80  centimeters),  frequenting  the 
rocky  seashore  near  Guinaca. 
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Euphorbia  heterophylla.    Makavilla. 

Cultivated  at  Juana  Diaz  as  an  ornamental.  The  base  of  the  npper  leaves  are 
light  red,  as  in  Poinsettia. 

Euphorbia  portoricensis. 

A  very  small  plant  with  subreniform  pubescent  leaves;  recently  named  by 
Urban  on  siHJcrimens  from  near  Cal)o  Rojo. 

Euterpe. 

A  genus  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  royal  palm,  Roystonea.  An  unnamed 
species  is  reported  by  Eggers  as  growing  gregariously  on  El  Yunque,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,500  to  8,000  feet.  This  is  doubtless  the  spe<!ies  known  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  island  as  ''palma  de  la  sierra,"  which  is  said  to  he  very, 
similar  to  the  royal  palm,  if  not  indeed  identical  with  Roystonea  oleracea,  the 
so-called  "  cabbage  palm." 

Exostemma  caribaeum.    Cukko  dk  sap<  >. 
A  rubiaceous  shrub.     (Stahl,  5:  48.) 

Exostemma  floribundum .    See  .1  // 1  i rrh  < tea  coriacea . 

Fagara. 

A  genus  of  Rutaceae,  including  many  Hi)ecies  of  West  Indian  trees  formerly 
referred  to  Zanthoxylum;  several  of  these  are  indigenous  in  Porto  Rico'. 

Fagara  caribaea.    Espino  ribial. 

An  indigenous  shrub  or  tree,  7  to  20  nu?ters  high.  Rejwrted  fi-om  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  at  Penuelas.  Sabana,  Cxuanica,  Cal)o  Rojo,  Rincon,  and  Agua- 
dilla.     (Url)an,  Add.  3:  251.) 

Fagara  flava.    Satinwood. 

Indigenous;  8  to  10  meters;  known  also  from  the  Florida  Keys  and  from  several 
of  the  smaller  Antilles.     (Urban,  Add.  3:  258.) 

Fagara  martinicensis. 

Also  called  "espino,"'  '*  espino  rubial,"  and  *'  cenizo."  An  indigenous  tree  of 
5  to  20  meters.  Of  general  distribution  from  Cuba  to  Trinidad^  and  known  from 
mountain  forests  in  numerous  IcK'alities  in  Porto  Rico.  The  root  is  considered 
medicinal.     (Urban,  Add.  3:  252.) 

Furnishes  a  wood  moderately  hard,  white  in  color,  tliat  breaks  with  a  vertical 
fracture  and  is  used  in  the  construction  of  houses  in  the  country.  The  bark  con- 
tains a  yellow  dye.     (Grosourdy,  2:  875). 

Fagara  microphylla.    See  Zantho,vylnm  tragoiles. 

Fagara  monophylla. 

Variously  named  '*carubio,"  "mapurito,"  "rubia,"  and  **  espino  rubial.'*  A 
tree  of  2  to  10  meters,  indigenous  in  forests  and  thickets  in  coast  or  foothiU 
regions  throughout  the  island.     (Urban,  Add.  3:  25(5). 

Fagara  pterota.    Espino  rubial. 

A  wild  tree,  produced  in  abundance  over  nearly  the  entire  island,  40  to  50  feet 
(12  to  15  meters)  high  and  12  inches  (JiO  centimett^rs)  in  diameter.  The  wood  is 
rather  strong  and  solid,  greenish-yellow  or  simff-colored;  use<l  for  doers,  floors, 
windows,  et<.'.  The  militfiry  authorities  of  San  Juan  used  it  for  making  chests. 
It  is  also  used  in  ships'  bulwarks.     (Grosourdy,  2:  ;5H2.) 

Fagara  spinifex.    Niaracjato. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  of  I  to  5  meters.  Reported  from  San  Ildefonso,  near 
Coamo;  also  from  (Tuanica  and  tlie  river  Ju(»y.     (Urban.  Add.  3:  265). 

Fagara  trifoliata. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  2  to  H  meters,  known  from  the  vicinity  of  Gnanica.  The 
distribution  of  the  siwcies  extends  southward  to  Trinidad.     (Urban,  Add.  8:  373.) 


Plate  XXXV. 


Jaquev  iFicus 
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Falsa  belladona.    See  Solannm  seaforthunium. 

Falso  guaco.    See  Willvghhaeya  scandens. 

Falso  marrubio.    See  Maesosphaermn  polyHtachyum. 

Faramea  odoratissima.    Palo  dr  toro. 

Family  Bubiaceae;  a  tree  or  shrub  3  meters  high,  fotmd  in  mountains  and  waste 
places;  flowers  fragrant.  The  name  "cafetillo"  is  recorded  by  Bello.  (Stahl, 
5:  66.) 

Farolitos.    See  Cardiospennum  halicaeabtnn. 
Fevillea  cordifolia.    Secua. 

Also  called  **pepita  amarga/'  and  in  Jamaica  ""  antidote  cocoon  "  and  "  salx)." 
Family  Cucurbitaceae,  a  woody  biennial  creeper.  In  Jamaica  an'oil  has  been 
extracted  from  the  seeds  and  used  in  lamps.  The  seeds  are  also  used  as  an  anti- 
dote in  x)oisoning  and  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy. 

Ficus  arbutifolia. 

Family  Moraceae;  said  to  be  cultivated  along  the  roadside  at  Arroyo  (Sintenis). 

Along  the  entire  road  from  Aguadilla  to  Arecibo  two  species  of  fig  were  com- 
mon. This  part  of  the  country  offers  much  waste  land  in  addition  to  the  road- 
sides, which  might  be  planted  in  rubber  or  any  similar  crop. 

Ficus  carica.    Fig.    Hioo. 

A  few  fig  trees  were  seen  near  Santurce,  but  they  were  not  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion, and  the  probabilities  of  success  on  the  moist  north  coast  seem  to  be  slight. 

Ficus  crassinervis. 
Near  Naguabo. 

Ficus  lentiginosa.    Ja(*uey.  Plate  XXXV. 

The  fruits  are  light  green,  spotted  with  dull  red,  and  are  nmch  larger  than 
those  of  F.  pednnculata.  Both  species  are  planted  for  shade  along  the  road 
between  Ponce  and  Adjuntas. 

Ficus  pedunculata. 

According  to  Grisebach,  this  si)ecies  is  called  *'  Jamaica  cherry."  It  1ms  been 
reported  from  south  Florida  and  many  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  but  was  origi- 
nally described  from  St.  Christopher. 

Ficus  portoricensis. 

A  native  fig  tree  attaining  a  height  of  10  meters;  from  Yabuc!oa  and  Manati. 
(Urban,  Symb.  1:  472.) 

Fideos.     See  Cuscuta  amcrivana. 

Fig.    See  Ficus  cark'n. 

Fit  weed.    See  Erynginm  foetidum. 

Flamboyto.    See  Poinvhiua  regia. 

Flamboyant  boanco.    See  Banhinia  kappleri. 

Fleurya  estuans.    Pica-pica. 

A  common  weed  about  Santurce;  belongs  to  the  nettle  family  with  stinging 
hairs. 
Flor  de  agua.    See  (UtsUdla. 

Flor  de  muerto.     See  Clerodcndronfnigraux. 

Forestiera  segregata. 

Family  Oleaceae;  a  shrub  or  small  tree;  native  in  Florida  and  the  northern 
Antilles,  including  Porto  Rico. 
Forsteronia  corymbosa.    Bejuco  dk  San  Juan. 

Reported  by  Bello. 
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Forsteronia  floribunda. 
Family  Apocynaceae;  a  trailiiif?  slinib  said  to  yield  rubber. 

Framboyant.    See  Poinciana  regia. 
A  local  misprontinciation  of  flamboyant. 

Frangula  sphaerocarpa. 
Family  Rhamnaceae;  a  shnib  or  small  tree  from  near  Lares.     (Grisebach,  90.) 

French  Jasmine.    See  CalotropLs  procera. 

Frijol  cimarr6n.    See  Vigmi  capenms, 

Frijol  marrullero.    See  Vigna  glalyra. 

Frijoles.    See  Vigna  catjang. 

In  Central  America  and  Mexico  this  name  is  applied  to  the  common  black  bean. 
Phaseohin  tmlgaris. 

Frijoles  caballeros.    Se(^  Dolichos  lablah. 

Frijolillo.    See  IMdicholus  reticulatus. 

FrijoIiUo  Colorado.    See  DoUchohis  jfhaseoloides. 

Frijolillo  de  flame.    See  Paclnjrrhizna  angulattis. 

Frijolillo  pequeilo.    See  Dolicholus  miuimu^. 

Fruta  de  pan. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  tiO  to  40  feet  (9  to  13  meters);  diam- 
eter, 15  to  20  inches  (87  to  45  centimeters) ;  wood  white,  very  soft;  sxiecific  gravity 
0.36;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857. ) 

Fnrcraea  gigantea.    Mauritius  hemp. 

Family  Amaryllidaceae.  A  large  agave-like  plant  native  in  Mexico,  bat  now 
generally  known  as  Mauritius  hemp  from  the  fact  that  its  culture  was  taken  np 
on  a  large  senile  in  Zanzibar.  Fourcn)ya  will  grow  on  day  sandy  land  where  few 
other  crops  of  valu(^c:in  be  raise<l,  but  as  in  the  case  of  sisal  hemp  there  is 
little  probability  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  plant  extensively  in  Porto  Rioo. 
The  spocdes  is  aln^ady  introduced  into  the  island  and  is  occasionally  planted  as  an 
ornamental  instc»ad  of  agave. 

Fustic.     Sep  Madura  tiitctoria  and  Zauthoxiflum. 

Gaita.    See  llypelatv  jHtuiculata. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island:  height,  20  to  25  ft>et  (6  to  8  meters); 
diameter,  1(J  to  IS  inches  (40  to  45  centimeters).  Wo<kI  whites  rather  hard;  spe- 
cific gravity,  0.75:];  used  for  cabinet  work.     (Exj).  1857.) 

Galactia. 

A  genus  of  leguminous  creeping  or  twining  vin(»s.  Stahl  describes  Chilaetia 
iH'rtcn'ana  and  (f.  jUifitvm  is.  Sintenis  collected  the  former  near  Bananqnituand 
the  latter  near  Calx)  Rojo.     (Stalil,  3:  m-i\7.) 

Galactia  tomentosa. 

A  recently  descrilx'd  siK'cics  known  from  iM'twtn^n  AilKmito  and  Couno. 
(Urban,  Symb.  1:  472.) 

Galan  arb6reo.    See  Acnistns  (trlnfrrftwus. 

Galan  del  monte.    S<'e  Ccsfrum  UiurifaliHw. 

Gallina. 

*'  Chicken  wood."  Much  used  for  niacht^tc^  handles.  A  very  liard,  yellow  wood. 
(Hansjird.) 

Gallito.     S*»e  Agati  grand ijiora. 

Gandul.    See  Cajaims  cajaH. 

Gktngolin.     See  //c.f  nidero.vi/loiihs jHtrtoriirnsis, 
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Guromia  maagostana.    Mangosteen. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  introdnce  this  noble  fmit  into  the  West 
Indito,  and  a  tree  sapposed  to  be  the  largest  in  those  islands  has  been  growing  for 
many  years  in  the  botanic  gardens  of  Trinidad.  It  began  to  fmit  in  1875  and  has 
continued  to  dd  so  at  irregular  intervals.  Seedlings  raised  from  it  have  proved, 
however,  to  be  very  weakly  and  have  not  reached  maturity,  a  failure  due,  in  the 
opinion  of  Superintendent  Hart,  to  the  lack  of  cross  fertilization.  Additional 
trees  have  recently  been  secured  from  the  East  in  the  hope  of  meeting  this  defi- 
ciency and  making  possible  the  more  rapid  multiplication  of  the  species,  for  which 
the  natural  conditions  are  considered  entirely  favorable. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Cervantes,  of  Habana,  has  recently  called  our  attention  to  the  fact 
the  former  existence  of  the  mangosteen  in  Cuba  was  reported  by  the  French 
botanist  Descourtilz.  It  was  introduced  from  the  East  Indies  by  a  wealthy  French 
planter  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  reached  maturity,  and  fruited,  but  is  now  believed 
to  have  become  extinct.  It  is  also  rex)orted  that  the  mangosteen  is  grown  in  the 
Philippines,  especially  at  Jolo,  whence  it  is  shipped  in  some  quantity  to  Manila. 

Garden  egg. 
A  Jamaica  name  for  the  egg  plant,  Solanum  vielouyena. 

Gai^enia  florida.    Cape  jasmine. 
Family  Rubiaceae;  introduced  aa  an  oniaiueutal;  leported  from  Yabucoa. 

Qarlic.    See  Allium  sativum. 

Gkurracho.    See  Quararibea  turbinata. 

GkuTocho. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island:  height,  'M)  to  88  feet  (9  to  13  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 6  to  8  inches  (15  to  20  centimeters).  Wood  white,  rather  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.713;  not  used.     (Exi).  1H57.) 

Gktteado. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  lieight,  IH  to  30  feet;  diameter,  10  to  13 
inches  (25  to  33  centimeters).  Wood  stri^wd  red,  hard;  specific  gravity,  1.164; 
used  for  cabinet  work.     (Exp.  is.")?.) 

Qrosourdy  (2:  384)  refers  this  wood  to  Brosimum  guUtncusiii.  He  gives  the 
height  as  20  to  30  feet  (0  to  I)  meters),  and  says  that  the  samples  from  Porto 
Rico  are  red,  striped  \vith  blac^k,  and  would  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

Gkbto.    See  Helictcres  ja ma  fvciisis. 

Gen  gen. 

Captain  Hansard  gives  for  this  w(X)d  a  si>ecific  gravity  of  0.08.  It  has  l)een  used 
for  making  the  wooden  pans  for  g(jl<l  seekers  in  the  Luquillo  mountains. 

Q^ngibre.    See  Z'uujihvr  ojfin'uah'. 

G^ngibre  amargo. 

The  **  bitter  ginger  *'  is  i)robal)ly  Zingiber  zerumhct.  It  has  large  coarse  roots, 
and  is  used  as  an  external  remedy  in  the  form  of  a  tiiu^tnre  made  with  rum. 

Gengibrillo. 

Enimierated  by  Hill  among  the  "trees*  used  for  dyeing  and  tanning.  In 
Ponce  we  found  this  name  ap]>lied  to  small,  fleshy  rootstocks  having  a  yellow, 
bitterish  juice;  possibly  they  may  be  those  of  some  species  of  Curcuma.  The 
juice  is  said  to  be  used  for  dyeing  and  marking  handkerchiefs.  The  dealers  obtain 
their  supplies  from  the  hills,  where  the  plant  is  believed  to  grow  wild. 

Genipa  americana.    Ja(}ua. 

A  rubiaceous  forest  tree  native  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  genip  tree  Melicocca  bijuga^  of  family  Sapin- 
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daceae,  which  is  called  "  genipe  "  in  Porto  Rico.  The  fruit  of  genipa  is  from  4  to 
6  inches  HO  to  15  centimeters)  in  length  and  oval  in  shape.  The  skin  is  somewhat 
leathery  in  texture  and  of  a  russet  color,  irregularly  mottled  with  grayish.  The 
section  shows  it  to  be  two-celled.  The  rind  and  the  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  are 
embedded,  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  one  of  the  refreshing  drinks  which  are 
such  a  feature  in  Porto  Rico.  The  **  jagua  '*  is  also  occasionally  eaten,  but  can 
scarcely  be  recommended.  It  has  somewhat  the  flabby  texture  and  much  of  the 
taste  of  dried  apples;  according  to  Schumann,  it  contains  large  quantities  of  tannic 
acid. 

It  reaches  a  height  of  50  feet  (15  meters),  with  a  long,  rather  straight  trunk, 
from  15  to  20  inches  (87  to  45  centimeters)  in  diameter.  It  furnishes  a  rather 
soft,  light  wood  that  is,  however,  strong  and  resistant,  flexible,  and  fibrous  in 
texture.  The  color  is  uniformly  whitish,  tinged  with  a  light  reddish  brown.  It 
resembles  the  ash  and  possesses  also  its  properties.  It  is  very  suitable  for  boxes 
and  for  any  work  where  strength  and  elasticity  are  needed.  The  rims  of  sieves 
and  shoe  lasts  are  made  of  this  wood.  The  military  authorities  of  San  Juan  used 
it  for  ammunition  chests  and  for  hoops  to  barrels.  Specific  gravity,  0.873. 
(Grosourdy,  2:  391.) 

Geno.    See  Lonchocarpns  glaucifolius. 

Geno  geno.    See  Lojichocarjmft  violaveua. 
Captain  Hansard  says  that  the  wood  of  this  tree  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.89. 

Ge6fila.    See  Oeophila  reniformis. 

Geo  geo. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  25  to  40  feet  (7  to  12  meters);  diam- 
eter, 10  to  12  inches  (25  to  80  centimeters).  Wood  dark,  soft;  specific  gravity, 
0.511:  notuse<l.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Geophila  reniformis.    Geofila. 

Family  Rubiaceae;  a  creeping  herb  fretiuenting  forest  shades  in  moist  places. 
(Stahl,  5:  81.) 

Gerardia  domingensis.    Yerba  vkronu^a. 

Family  Scrophulariaceae;  an  herbaceous  annual  in  sandy  inundated  places. 
(Stahl,  6:  288.) 

Gcsneria  citrina. 
Family  Gesneriaceae;  a  new  species  from  Utuado.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  477.) 

Gesneria  portoricensis.    Ykrba  parrkra. 

Reported  by  Bello,  who  gives  De  Candolle  as  the  author  of  the  species,  which 
d(H»s  not,  however,  appear  in  the  Index  Kewensis. 

Gia  mansa.    See  Cnsearm  jMit^'i folia. 

Gia  verde.    St^  Cmtearia  titi2)ithiris. 

Gilibertia  arborea.    Vibona. 

Also  known  as  "  pana,"  **  palo  cachumba,"  and  *'  mufieca."  A  tree  of  4  to  20 
mt^ters,  l)eloiiging  to  the  family  Araliiweae.  Reported  from  forests  in  nmneioiis 
UK'alities  in  Porto  Rico.  (Urban,  Symb.  1:  20;  as  Sciadophyllum  jacquini;  Stahl, 
4:  197.) 

Gilibertia  laurifolia. 

Native  names:  "Palo  de  v^aca,"  ''palode  gangulin,"  "palo  cachmnba ** and 
"vibona."  A  tree  of  8  to  20  meters  known  from  native  forests  near  Aiboolto, 
Jayuya,  Barraniinitiis,  Peiluolas,  and  Adjuntivs.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  208.) 

Ginger.     S<'e  Zingiber  ojfficinah'. 

Ginoria  rohrii. 
Family  Lythraceat^;  from  Naguabo,  (ruayacan,  and  Guanica. 
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Glateado.    See  Coccolohis  lauri folia. 

Gnaphalium  americanum.    See  Onaphalium  pnrpureum. 

Gnaphalium  purpureum.    Yerba  lanuda. 

An  erect,  herbaceous,  annual  composite  on  the  borders  of  cane  fields  and  in 
ditches;  25  centimeters  high.     (Stahl,  6:  147.) 

Goat  weed.    See  Capraria  biflora. 

Gomatu  palm.    See  Arenga  saccharifera, 

Gomidesia  lindeniana.    Cieneguillo. 

An  indigenous,  myrtaceous  shrub  or  small  tree  30  feet  (9  meters.)  high,  reported 
from  forests  between  Bayamon  and  Aguas  Buenas;  also  from  Aibonito,  Barran- 
quitas.  Ad  juntas,  and  Lares. 

Gomphya  nitida.    See  Ouratea  nitida. 

Gonfia  lustrosa.    See  Ouratea  nitida. 

Gongoli. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  35  to  40  feet  (11  to  12  meters); 
diameter,  10  to  12  inches.    Si)ecific  gravity,  1.088.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Furnishes  a  strong,  compact,  flesh-colored  wood  that  breaks  with  an  oblique 
fracture.  Its  common  use  is  for  the  framework  of  houses  and  for  fences. 
(Grosourdy,  2:  384.) 

Gonolobiis.    See  Viiicetoancmn. 

Gonzalagunia  spicata.    Rabo  de  raton. 

Family  Rubiaceae;  an  erect  or  somewhat  trailing  woody  annual  or  biennial,  1 
meter  high,  common  in  fence  rows  and  in  waste  places  partially  shaded.  The 
white  or  slightly  pinkish  flowers  are  all  turned  to  the  upper  side  of  the  long 
curved  raceme.  The  fruit  is  a  whitish  berry,  but  turns  black  on  drying  and 
appears  capsular.     (Stahl,  5:  43,  as  Oonzalea  spicata.) 

Gonzalea  spicata.    See  Gonzalagunia  spicata. 

Gossypium  barbadense.    Cotton.    Algodon. 

Cotton  is  not  raised  in  Porto  Rico  as  a  commercial  crop,  and  indeed  none  is  to 
be  seen  about  the  country  except  now  and  then  a  shrub  in  a  dooryard. 

The  cotton  plant  is  also  one  of  many,  of  tropical  origin,  which  have  been 
selected  and  improved  in  subtropical  or  temperate  regions  and  which  tend  to 
return  to  their  original  habits  when  taken  back  to  the  more  humid  tropics.  The 
cottons  of  tropical  countries,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  are  perennials, 
and  scarcely  begin  to  bear  during  a  i)eriod  suflBcient  for  ripening  a  crop  in  the 
Southern  States.  There  is,  accordingly,  little  fear  that  any  tropical  country  will 
successfully  compete  with  warm  temperate  regions  like  Egypt  and  our  Southern 
States,  where  the  crop  can  be  brought  to  early  and  even  maturity  so  that  the 
the  necessary  labor  can  be  applied  with  advantage  and  economy. 

The  name  ''algodon  rojo"  (red  cotton)  is  said  to  be  the  variety  descril)ed 
botanically  as  Gossypium  purpurascens. 

Gossypium  janiphaefolium.    Algodon  de  yuca. 

A  species  of  cotton  described  by  Bello  from  the  vicinity  of  Cabo  Rojo,  called 
** algodon  de  yuca"  or  "cassava  cotton,"  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the 
leaves  to  those  of  Manihot.  Stahl  reduces  the  species  to  Gossypium  herhaceum. 
(Stahl,  2:  96.) 

Gossypium  purpurascens.    See  Gossypium  barbadense. 

Gouania  domingensis. 

Family  Rhamnaceae;  a  shrubby  vine,  growing  also  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is 
called  "chaw  stick"  and  used  for  toothbrushes,  etc.  It  yields  a  valuable  sto- 
machic drug,  according  to  Grisebach.  A  variety  aptera  is  rei)orted  by  Urban 
from  Coamo  and  Aibonito. 
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Gouania  tomentosa. 
Reported  from  near  Aguada. 

Gout  tea.     See  Conlia  globosa. 

Graciosa.    See  OUhmUmdia  (jlomcrata, 

Grana. 

Given  in  Maza's  Diccionario  as  the  Porto  Rican  name  of  the  royal  palm,  but 
apparently  little  used.  *•  palma  de  yagna ''  being  the  prevalent  designation. 

Granada.    See  Ptmiva  granatmn. 

Granadilla.    See  Passijiora  qnudramjuluris, 

Granadilla  tree. 

In  Jamaica  and  C-uba  the  names  **  granadilla  tree  "  and  '*  granadilla  "  are  applied 
to  Bnja  ehcnn.s,  a  small  leguminous  tree  yielding  the  so-called  **  American  ebony.** 
This  siHJcies  is  not  yet  reported  frcmi  Porto  Rico.  Captain  Hansard  describes  the 
** granadilla  tree"  as  very  large,  with  small  leaves  and  spreading  branches. 
Notliing  will  grow  underneath  it,  and  it  is  therefore  unwelcome  in  coffee  planta- 
tions. The  yellow  wood  is  not  considered  of  marketable  value,  although  it  will 
mak(i  fairly  g(X)d  boards.  The  sjiecific  gravity  is  1.11.  The  ''granadilla'*  fruit 
is  from  a  vine  J^msijfora  guadraugiilaris,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tree. 

GranadiUo. 

A  tree  from  all  ])arts  of  the  island:  height,  40  to 45  feet  ( i:j  to  14  meters);  diam- 
eter, 20  to  2')  inches  (50  to  iVi  centimeters).  WockI,  yellow, hard;  specific  gravity. 
0.917;  used  for  cabinet  work.     (Exp.  1857.) 

This  is  also  enumerated  by  Hill  among  trees  used  for  dyeing  and  tanzung.  See 
also  the  note  under  Granudilla  tree. 

Grape.    Sue  Vitin  viitifent. 

Grape  fi'uit.     See  Citrus  (h'cnmana. 

Grape  tree.    Sec?  ('(K'colohis. 

Grasilla.    See  Utricnhtria  ,suf)ulut<t. 

Grayume.     See  DUiymopamuv  morototoni, 

Grayumo.    Set?  Didijmopaua.v  uKtrofotniii. 

Cai)tain  Hansiird  states  that  tliis  tree  is  supposed  to  have  two  distinct  sexes, 
the  female  being  hollow,  while  tlie  male  is  solid  and  is  sometimes  sawed  into  white 
narrow  lK)ards,  althougli  he  has  seen  some  14  inches  wide.  Owing  to  the  softness 
and  lightness  of  the  wood,  it  is  used  only  for  inside  work.  Tlie  tree  is  large,  with 
parasol-shap(?d  leavws,  and  the  name  is  sometimes  erroneously  pronounced  **yaii- 
grumo." 

Groiind  cherry.    See  PlnjHuHs. 

Ground  nut.     i^n'  Arachis  hf/poyant. 

Guaba.     See  higa  nni. 

A  most  useful  trei^  for  sliude  of  coffee:  according  to  (/aptain  Hansard  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  tlie  wood  is  OA'A. 

Guabara. 

The  wood  is  given  a  spi'cific  gravity  of  0.0-J  by  Ca])tain  Hansard. 

Giidcimu  del  Norte.    S<'e  (hmziniKi  nhnifolia. 

Gu&cima  del  Sur.     See  (iudzuitia  tinnrnfosa. 

Guaco.     S<v  WiUncfhJmviia  othinttisaimit  and  W.  vordi folia, 

Guaco  do  cabra.    Se(>  WiUiKjldHtrija  ponwt. 

Guajacum  ofllcinale.    LiciM  m  vitai:.    GrAYAtAN. 

Family  Zygojihyllaceae:  a  tr(»e  5  meters  high.  wtKxl  called  "lignum  vitae.** 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very  hard,  cross-grained,  and  of  high  siHX'ific  gravity.     It 
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takes  a  fine  polish  and  is  used  in  making  rollers  for  casters  and  various  utensils. 
The  resin  exuded  from  the  stem  called  "  guaiacum  "  is  said  to  have  the  projxerty 
of  changing  color  when  brought  in  contact  with  various  substances,  also  used  as 
a  stimulant  in  medicine.     (Stahl,  2:  173.) 

A  wild  tree  met  with  on  the  coasts,  reaching  a  height  of  45  or  50  feet  (14  or  15 
meters),  with  a  trunk  12  to  15  inches  (80  to  37  centimeters)  in  diameter.  It  fur- 
nishes a  very  hard  wood,  very  fine-grained  and  compact.  The  sap  wood  which  is 
almost  as  hard  as  the  heart  is  light  yellow,  while  the  heart  is  brown  mixed  with 
green  with  darker  stripes.  It  is  a  valuable  wood  and  its  exportation  forms  a 
branch  of  commerce.  It  cuts  well  with  the  saw  and  in  spite  of  its  fibrous  texture 
is  much  worked.  It  can  also  be  split,  especially  when  recently  cut,  at  which 
time  the  wood  is  much  softer  and  more  easily  worked.  It  b3comes  much  harder 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  is  then  very  difficult  to  work. 

It  is  used  extensively  for  machinery  and  in  cabinet  work  and  for  turned  articles, 
and  in  all  works  where  strength  and  hardness  are  needed,  such  as  wooden  cogs, 
mortars,  hubs  of  wheels,  etc.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  The  green  wood 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.080;  the  dry,  1.354  to  1.360.     (Grosourdy,  2:  389.) 

It  is  believed  in  Porto  Rico  that  coffee  powdered  with  a  mortar  and  i)estle  of 
"  guayacan  "  is  far  superior  to  that  ground  in  a  wooden  mill. 

Guajacum  sanctum.    Guayacancillo. 

Family  Zygophyllaceae;  a  tree  said  to  have  been  abundant  formerly  on  the 
coast  hills  of  the  south  side  of  the  island,  but  now  nearly  exterminated  as  far  as 
large  trees  are  concerned.  The  wood  is  considered  valuable,  and  a  resin  or  balsam 
exuded  from  it  is  medicinal.     (Stahl,  2:  174.) 

According  to  Engler  and  Prantl  the  wood  of  this  species  is  also  utilized  in  com- 
merce as  lignum  vitae. 

Guajanilla  amarilla. 

A  wild  tree  produced  in  abundance  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Its 
height  is  about  40  feet  (12  meters),  and  its  tnmk  12  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centi- 
meters) in  diameter.  The  wood  is  strong,  dark  yellow,  breaking  with  a  vertical 
fracture.    Its  most  common  use  is  for  shelving  in  houses.     (Grosourdy,  2:  38H.) 

Guajanilla  prieta. 

Said  to  be  a  variety  of  guajanilla  amarilla,  distinguished  only  by  having  its 
dark  yellow  wood  streaked  with  brown.     (Grosourdy,  2:  380).) 

Guajanillo. 

Captain  Hansard  gives  the  sjiecific  gravity  as  0.80  and  stat^^s  that  it  is  tlie  same 
as  ''caracolillo." 

Guajona. 

A  large  tree  occurring  rarely  in  the  mountains  of  the  Luquillo  ro^on;  the 
wood  makes  good  boards.     The  name  means  gypsy.     (Hansard.) 

Gualteria  americana.    See  Walfhen'^t  imlica. 

Guamd.     See  Inga  Uturina. 

Specific  gravity,  0.70  (Hansard).  Used  for  firewood  and  as  a  coffee  shade. 
The  fruit  is  a  broad,  bean-like  pod  with  edible,  rather  sweet-tasting,  fluffy  pulp. 
Abundant  in  foothills. 

Guan&bana. 

Soursop.     The  fruit  of  Anmia  murk'utit. 

Guanabancilla  cimarrona.    See  Vinccto.ricnm. 

Guanabanillo. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height.  20  to  25  feet  (0  to  7.5  meters) :  diam- 
ter,  10  to  12  inches.  Wood  light,  soft;  si)e('ific  gravity,  0.728;  not  used.  (Exp. 
1857.) 
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Guan&bano.    See  Anona  muricata. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  25  to  30  feet  (7.5  to  9  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 12  to  15  inches.  Wood,  light,  soft;  specific  gravity,  0.688;  not  used. 
(Exp.  1857.) 

Captain  Hansard  gives  this  wood  a  specific  gravity  of  0.44. 

Guan&bano  cimarron.    See  Anona  montana  and  A.  palusttris. 

Guan&vano.    See  Anona  muricata. 
A  less  correct  form  of  **  gnan^bano.*' 

Guanaguao. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island:  height,  60  to  70  feet  (18  to  21  meters); 
diameter,  60  to  65  inches  (150  to  160  centimeters).  Wood  flesh-colored,  soft; 
specific  gravity,  0.741;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Guano.    See  Ochroina  lagopim.^^    , 

Silk-cotton  tree  with  long,  fluffy  pods  sold  in  market;  grows  profusely  in  British 
islands. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  25  to  30  feet  (7.5  to  9  meters);  diam- 
eter, 18  to  20  inches  (45  to  50  centimeters).  Wood,  yellow  very  soft;  specific 
gravity,  0.231;  little  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Guansa. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  35  to  40  feet  (11  to  12  meters);  diam-' 
eter,   10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).     Wood  ash-colored,  rather  hard; 
specific  gravity,  0.729;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Guao.    See  Comoeladia. 

According  to  Engler  this  name  is  applied  to  Comot^adia  il  id  folia,  an  anacardi- 
aceous  tree,  also  known  as  *'carra8co"  in  Porto  Rico  and  other  West  Indian 
islands.  Hill's  reference  (p.  34)  is  evidently  an  error  for  **  guano,''  the  popular 
name  of  Ochroma  lagojms,  the  West  Indian  cork- wood  tree,  which  furnishes  a 
downy  fiber. 

Guara.    See  Cupania  ainericana. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters);  diam- 
eter, 10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).  Wood  white,  soft;  specific  gravity, 
0.596;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Captain  Hansard  gives  a  specific  gravity  of  0.70. 

GuaraguadiUo.    See  Guarea  huniilis. 

Guaraguao.    See  Guarea  stvartzii,  G.  trichilioides,  and  Trichilia  spondiodes, 

A  tree  occasionally  found,  but  not  plentiful,  in  the  mountains  of  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  island.  The  wood  is  red  and  makes  good  lx>ards,  similar  to  mahogany; 
specific  gravity,  0.69  (Hansard). 

Light  reddish  brown,  streaked  with  lighter  and  darker  shades.  Large  dnots 
numerous,  occurring  singly  or  in  irregular  loose  groups  of  two  to  four.  Medul- 
lary rays  numerous,  but  very  indistinct.  An  exceedingly  cross-grained,  poftaoB 
wo<^l,  somewhat  similar  in  (»olor  to  cedro.  Suitable  ft)r  a  cabinet  wood.  (Hill 
and  Sud worth,  p.  29.) 

Grosourdy  (2:  JW7)  refers  this  variety  to  both  Guarea  trichilioide$  ftnd 
Trichilia  moscata  and  descril)es  it  as  an  abundant  wild  tree,  70  feet  (21  meten)  In 
height,  whose  lon^,  straight  trunk  reaches  a  diameter  of  6  or  6|  feet  (about  8 
meters) .  It  furnishes  a  ratlier  hard  wood  of  good  weight,  dense  and  cloee-gimbied, 
dark  flesh-colored,  and  breaking  with  an  oblicjue  fracture.  It  is  much  appreoiftled 
for  the  construction  of  strong  wagons  and  carriages  and  farm  implements  and  In 
many  branch(»s  of  car|)entry  work. 

Guaraguao  cimarron.    See  Trichilia  haininenmit. 
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Guarea  humilis.    Guaraguadillo. 

Family  Meliaceae:  a  tree  or  shrub  5  meters  high  from  Barranqtlitas  and 
Adjuntas,  Lnquillo,  and  Naguabo.     (Stahl,  2:  168.) 

Guarea  swartzii.    Guaraguao. 

A  large  forest  tree,  15  to  20  meters  high.  Wood  like  cedar  in  color,  but  harder; 
used  for  furniture.     (Stahl,  2:  166.) 

Tliis  species  is  not  now  recognized  as  genuine,  the  Porto  Rican  form  represent- 
ing probably  Q,  trichilioides. 

The  common  name  **  acajou  "  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  species. 

Guarea  trichilioides. 
A  tree  having  a  musk-like  perfume. 

Guarema.    See  Picramnia  pentaiulra. 

A  tree  from  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11 
meters) ;  diameter,  20  to  25  inches  (50  to  62  centimeters).  Wood  dark,  hard;  si)e- 
cific  gravity,  1.213;  used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.)     (Grosourdy,  2:  387.) 

Guasia. 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  jjart  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet;  diameter,  10  to 
12  inches.  Wood  white,  soft;  specific  gravity,  0.890;  used  in  building  houses. 
(Exp.  1857.) 

Grosourdy  says  (2:  387),  in  addition,  that  the  wood  is  resistant  and  breaks 
with  a  vertical  fracture. 

Guasd.bara.    See  Eugenia  tetrasperma. 

A  tree  from  all  x)arts  of  the  island;  height,  55  to  60  feet  (15  to  18  meters) ;  diam- 
ter,  12  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters).  Wood  flesh-colored,  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.947;  used  for  cabinet  work.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Specific  gravity  0.87  according  to  Captain  Hansard. 

Guasabarillo^ 
Perhaps  the  same  as  ^'guasabara,''  but  with  the  specific  gravity  given  as  0.78. 

Guasdvara.    See  Eugenia  aeruginea  and  E.  eggersii. 

Another  spelling  of  Guasabara;  said  by  Grosourdy  to  be  an  abundant  wild  tree, 
60  feet  (18  meters)  in  height  and  12  to  18  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters)  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  strong,  comx)act,  and  flesh-colored,  and  breaks  obliquely.     Its  most 
common  use  is  for  fences  and  for  fuel.     (Grosourdy,  2:  387.) 
Gu&sima.    See  Guazuma  guazuma, 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  35  to  40  feet  (11  to  12  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 12  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters).  Wood  white,  soft;  specific  gravity, 
0.741;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Captain  Hansard  gives  a  specific  gravity  of  0.35  under  this  name. 
Guasimilla. 

A  wild  tree,  without  doubt  a  variety  of  Guacima,  35  feet  (11  meters)  high  and 
12  inches  (80  centimeters)  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  white,  soft,  and  breaks  with 
a  vertical  fracture.  Its  most  common  use  is  for  framing  country  houses.  (Gro- 
sourdy, 2:  387.) 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island;  specific  gravity,  0.508.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Guatapand. 

A  wild  tree,  24  to  30  feet  (7  to  9  meters)  high,  with  a  trunk  12  inches  (30  centi- 
meters) in  diameter.  The  wood  is  dark-colored,  hard,  and  resistant;*  used  for 
shelving  and  in  boat  building.     (Grosourdy,  2:  388.) 

A  tree  from  the  southern  part  of  the  island;  specific  gravity,  1 .294.     (Exp.  1857. ) 

Guauro.    See  Vincetoxicuvi  puhescens. 
Guava. 

The  English  name  of  the  well-known  tropical  fruit  Psidium  guajava,  the  Span- 
ish name  of  which  is  "gnayava."     In  Porto  Rico  the  name  guava  is  applied 
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instead  to  a  species  of  Inga,  used  as  a  shade  tree  for  coffee.  Captain  Hansard 
claims  to  have  been  informed  by  Professor  Hart,  of  the  Trinidad  Botanic  Gardens, 
that  the  tree  called  gnava  in  Porto  Rico  is  not  the  genuine  Inga  vera,  but  onr 
specimens  seem  to  agree  reasonably  well  with  material  from  the  other  West  Indies 
and  from  South  America. 

Quay  aba.    See  Psidium  guajava. 

Guayabacison. 

,A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  85  feet  (9  to  11  meters) :  diame- 
ter, 15  to  18  inches  (37  to  45  centimeters).  Wood  pinkish,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
1.029;  used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Guayabacon.    See  Eugenia  aerugiuea,  Myrica  divaricata,  and  M.  leptoclada. 

A  tree  of  the  coasts,  reaching  30  feet  (9  meters)  in  height  by  18  inches  (45  centi- 
meters) in  diameter.  The  rose-colored  wood  is  compact  and  strong,  and  difficult 
to  break.     It  is  used  for  beams  and  rafters  in  country  houses.      (Grosourdy,  2: 

388.) 

Guayabillo.    See  Eugenia  pHeudopsidinvi. 

Guayabillo  de  costa.    See  Eugenia  flavo-virens. 

Guayabo.  ^  * 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  12  to  15  feet;  diameter,  6  to  8  inches. 
Wood  flesh-colored,  hard;  specific  gravity,  0.811;  fruit  tree.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Guayabota.    See  Diospyrus  ebenaster  and  Eugenia  stahlii. 

A  hard  wood  used  in  i)easant  houses  for  iK)sts;  flowers  like  Gardenia.  Specific 
gravity  of  the  wood,  0.66.     (Hansard. ) 

Said  by  Grosourdy  to  be  a  variety  of  '*  guayabota  rojo,"  with  a  lighter-colored 
wood.     (Grosourdy,  2:  388.) 

Guayabota  blanca. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  20  to  30  feet  (6  to  9  meters);  diame- 
ter, 10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).  Wood  pinkish,  soft;  8X)ecific  gravity, 
0.686;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Guayabota  nlspero.    See  Maba  8inteni»ii. 

Guayabota  roja. 

A  rather  abundant  wild  tree,  reaching  30  feet  (9  meters)  in  height,  and  12  inches 
(30  centimeters)  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  red,  rather  soft,  and  not  very  dura- 
ble, breaking  with  an  oblique  fracture.  Its  common  use  is  for  the  framework 
of  country  houses.     (Grosourdy,  2:  388. 

A  tree  from  all  i)arts  of  the  island.    Specific  gravity,  0.667.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Guayacan.    See  Guajacum  officinale. 

Also  calle<l  erroneously  *'  guayavacan  "by  the  peasants  and  others  who  have 
leame<l  from  them. 

A  tree  from  the  southeastern  part  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  45  feet;  diameter, 
12  to  15  inches.  Wood  greenish,  hard;  si)ecific  gravity,  0.972;  used  in  makiiig 
furniture.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Captain  Hansard  considers  this  tht»  g(»nuine  lignum-vitae  and  gives  the  specific 
gravity  as  1.16. 

Heart  wood  dull  yollowish-brown,  with  dark  olivo-brown  streaks;  sapwoodpale 
yellow,  with  brownish  areas.  Minute  ducts  occurring  singly  and  evenly  scattered. 
Medullary  rays  very  small  and  indistinct.  Smoothed  surface,  oily  to  the  tonoh. 
Exceedingly  hard,  brittle,  and  difficult  to  cut.  Resembles  Guajacum  offieinaie, 
and  is  probably  r/.  sitncfnm.  It 'grows  in  comparative  abundance  in  the  entire 
mountain  chain  and  on  tho  southern  coast  of  the  island.  i)roducing  a  wood  which 
is  very  solid  and  resistant.    On  this  account  it  is  much  sought  after  in  the  flhip* 


Plate  XXXVI. 


GuACIMA   iGUAZUMA  OUAZUMA).     COAMO  SPRINGS. 
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yards  for  blocks  and  pulleys,  fr^r  spokes  and  tires,  and  many  other  things  which 
require  great  strength.  Water  boiled  with  this  wood  is  an  antivenereal  specific 
and  cures  ulcers  produced  by  this  disease.  The  resin  from  the  **guayacan," 
lignum- vitae,  is  highly  valued  for  gout.  The  Caribbeans  apply  it  to  other  local 
ailments,  and  foreigners  extract  it  freely  on  the  southern  coast  equally  with  the 
**ucar,"  **  expinillo,"  "palo  de  Maria,"  **palo  de  Brazil*' and  others,  for  dyes 
and  coloring  matter.     (Hill  and  Sudworth,  27.) 

Guayacancillo.    See  Ouajacum  sanctum. 

Grosourdy  (2:  389)  refers  this  to  G.  verticale  and  suggests  that  it  is  possibly 
only  a  variety  of  O,  offlcinalis. 

Guayacan  de  vera. 
A  name  applied  at  Yauco  to  guayacan  wood  with  white  and  yellow  spots. 

Guayaco. 

Reported  by  Hill  among  resin-yielding  trees.  Perhaps  '•  guayacan"  was 
intended. 

Guay&nilla  amarilla. 

A  tree  from  all  i)arts  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  45  feet;  diameter,  12  to  15 
inches.  Wood  yellow,  hard;  specific  gravity,  1.088;  used  for  cabinetwork.  (Exp. 
1857.) 

Guayd.nilla  prieta. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters) ; 
diameter,  10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters) .  Wood  dark  yellow,  hard;  specific 
gravity,  1.116;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Guayarote.    See  Meiiosma  ohtnsifolia. 

Guayava.    See  Psidium,  guayava. 

Guayava  pera.    See  Psidium  guayava. 
A  name  applied  to  the  pear-shaped  varieties  of  the  guava. 

Guayavacon.    See  Myrda  leptoclada  and  Trichilia  hirta. 

Guayavita.    See  Amomia  caryophyllata. 

Guazmna  guaziuna.    Guacima  del  Norte.  Plate  XXXVI. 

A  common  tree  belonging  to  the  family  Sterculiaceae;  Stahl  ascribes  qualities 
similar  to  those  noted  under  O.  tomentosa,  and  gives  the  name  •'guacima  del 
norte."     (Stahl,  2:  105.) 

A  wild  tree  very  common  throughout  the  Antilles  and  also  on  the  continent. 
It  reaches  30  to  40  feet  (9  to  12  meters)  in  height,  with  a  rather  straight  tinink 
15  to  18  inches  (37  to  45  centimeters)  in  diameter.  A  variety  of  the  mountains 
with  rather  small  leaves  is  somewhat  larger  and  taller.  Furnishes  a  rather  light 
wood  that  is  undoubtedly  resistant,  fibrous  in  texture,  light  gray  in  color,  slightly 
mixed  with  rose  or  flesh  color  in  unequal  stripes  that  jjroduce  a  handsome 
appearance.  This  wood  has  no  heart,  and  some  specimens  are  reddish-gray  mot- 
tled almost  uniformly.  It  has  no  use,  but  would  appear  suitable  for  fences,  the 
interior  of  houses,  etc.  It  serves  for  fuel,  and  the  light  charcoal  is  good  for 
making  powder.  Specific  gravity,  0.552.  The  coninion  name  is  sometimes  spelled 
'  *  gu4zima ' '  and  * '  guasima. ' '     ( Grosourdy ,  2 :  885 . ) 

Guazmna  tomentosa.    Guacima  del  Sur. 

A  tree  common  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island.  (Stahl,  2:  106. )  In  Ja.naica 
is  said  to  be  a  tree  20  to  25  feet  (6  to  8  meters)  high;  foliage  and  fruit  eaten  by 
cattle.    The  light  wood  is  used  for  making  sugar  hogsheads. 

Giiazuma  ulmifolia.    See  Onazuma  guazuma. 

Guerrero.    See  Eupatorium  dalea,  E.  portoricense,  and  E.  resinifluum. 
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Guettarda  krugii. 

A  recently  descril>e(l  mbiiiceous  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  10  meters;  known 
from  the  vicinity  of  Guanica.     (Urban.  Symb.  1:  431.) 

Guettarda  laevis. 

A  tree  15  to  20  meters  high  from  the  primeval  forests  of  the  mountains  of 
Luqnillo  and  Nagnabo.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  433.) 

Guettarda  ovalifolia. 

A  tree  8  to  10  meters  in  height,  recently  descrilied  from  the  region  of  Cayey, 
Adjuntaa.  and  Maricao.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  433.) 

Guettarda  pungens. 

The  midrib  of  the  small  leathery  leaves  of  this  si^ecies  is  produced  into  a  sharp 
spine.     KnowTi  from  Maricao.     (Sintenis.) 

Guettarda  scabra.    Palo  de  Cucubano. 

A  tree  3  to  5  meters  high,  growing  on  mountains  and  in  waste  places.  (Stahl, 
5:  50.) 

Guichara.    See  La(jcnavia  vulgaris. 

The  gr(K)vod  musical  instrument  made  from  the  gourd:  also  called  **  gnira '' 
and  "  caracho." 

Guilandina  bonduc.    See  Caesalpinia  bonduc, 

Guilandlna  bonducella.    See  Caeaalpinia  honducella. 

Guinea  grass.    See  Panicum  maximum, 

Guinea-hen's  weed.    See  Peiiveria  aUiacea. 

Guinea  pepper.    See  (Uipsicnm. 

Guineos. 
A  variety  of  ]>anana. 

Guingambo.    See  Abelmoschus  csculenttis, 

Guira.    See  lAigenaria  vnkfaris. 
One  of  tjie  names  applied  to  the  grooved  gourd  usecl  as  a  musical  instnunent. 

Guitaran. 

A  low  tree  growing  (m  the  coast,  reaching  IS  to  20  feet  (5  to  6  meters)  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  10  (^r  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters)  in  diameter.  The  wood  is 
ros(^-C()lored  and  breaks  easily  with  a  vertical  fracture.  Has  no  application. 
(Grosourdy,  2:  389.) 

A  tree?  from  the  interior  of  the  island:  height.  18  to  20  feet;  diameter,  10  to  12 
inches.  Woo<l  pinkish,  soft:  specific  gravity,  0.803:  used  for  cabinetwork.  (Ezp. 
1857.) 

Gum  arabic.    See  Acacia  arabica. 

Guyabacoa.    See  Rhccdia  partoriccnsis. 

Guyacan.    Probably  an  error  for  Guayjwan. 

Guzmannia  sintonisii. 
Family  Bromeliaceae:  from  Sierra  de  Luquillo. 

Gynandropsis  speciosa.    Volatixes  prrciosos. 
Fjimily  ('ai)i)aridac<'ae:  an  herUiceous  animal  cultivattnl  in  ganlens;  1  meter 

high.     (Stiihl.  2:  42.) 

Gynerium  saccharoidos.    CaSa  dk  castilla. 

Habas.     Sc<»  Phasmlns  I  una  fits. 

Habichuela.    S<m»  Phascolns  mhjttris. 

Habichuela  cimarrona.    See  PhascDiiis  adcnaHfhus  and  Phascolwi laneeolaiua. 

Habichuela  parada.    StH»  Phaacolus  srmicrcctus. 
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Hacana.    See  Lncuma  irmltlflora. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  20  to  25  feet  (6  to  8  meters) ;  diame- 
ter, 8  to  10  inches.  Wood  white,  rather  hard;  specific  gravity,  0.924;  not  used. 
This  is  perhaps  the  same  as  ''acana"  and  ''jacana."     (Exp.  1857.) 

Hacanilla.    See  Ardisia  piirpurascenH. 
This  name  was  perhaps  intended  for  "jacanillo,"  applied  to  Ardisia  pendula, 

Hachuelo.    See  Pictetia. 

"  Color,  rich  dark  yellowish-brown,  with  streaks  and  mottlings  of  light  yellow- 
brown.  Ducts  minute,  very  numerous,  occurring  singly,  and  irregularly  dif- 
fused between  the  medullary  rays  or  often  interrupting  the  rays.  Medullary 
rays  very  numerous,  indistinct.  Wood  fibers  interlaced,  but  appearing  rather 
straight  grained  on  the  finished  surface.  Valuable  for  cabinetwork."  (Hill  and 
Sud  worth. ) 

Hachuelo. 

An  erroneous  name  given  by  Hill  for  the  calabash  tree.  Crescent ia  cujete,  which 
seems  also  to  have  been  confused  by  him  with  *'tachuelo"  or  Pictetia. 

Haematoxylon  campechianum.    Palo  de  Campeche. 

Family  Cassiaceae;  a  medium-sized  tree  yielding  the  logwood  of  commerce. 
(Stahl,  3:  104.) 

A  wild  tree  reaching  30  to  45  feet  (9  to  14  meters)  high,  but  with  short  trunk 
seldom  attaining  6  or  9  feet  (2  to  3  meters) :  very  crooked  and  irregular,  prolonged 
into  large  branches  rather  long  and  straight.  The  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  18  to 
24  inches  (45  to  60  centimeters) ;  of  the  branches  8  to  10  inches  (20  to  25  centime- 
ters). The  wood  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  compact  in  texture,  dark  purple  with 
darker  stripes,  frequently  tinted  with  orange,  especially  toward  the  outside,  which 
is  lighter,  variegated  with  orange.  Without  doubt  at  the  fall  of  the  tree  the  wood 
is  of  one  color,  a  reddish  white,  and  takes  on  its  l)eautiful  color  little  by  little 
after  exxK)sure  to  the  air.    Specific  gravity,  0.992. 

The  wood  is  not  only  used  as  a  dye,  but  can  be  utilized  in  turning.  (Qrosourdy, 
2:  369.) 

Haemocharis  portoricensis.    Ni51o  dr  cot  a. 

An  indigenous  tree  belonging  to  the  Thoaceae  and  closely  related  l)otanically  to 
the  tea  shrub.  It  is  reported  from  the  i)rinieval  forests  of  the  mountain  of 
Luquillo  and  Nagnabo  at  an  altitude  of  1 ,000  meters. 

Haenianthus  obvatus. 

An  oleaceons  shrub  described  from  specimens  collected  on  El  Yunque.  (Urban, 
Add.  1: 58.)    Also  from  the  mountain  of  Luciuillo. 

Hameliadutea.    BAlsamo  amarillo. 

Family  Rubiaceae ;  an  annual  herbaceous  shrub,  1  meter  high,  found  along  the 
foothills  and  shaded  woody  places.     (Stahl,  5:40.) 

Hamelia  patens.    Balsamo  cc^t.orado. 

An  erect  biennial  shrub,  1  meter  higli.  in  stony  places  in  the  mountains.  Our 
sjiecimens  (No.  619)  are  from  the  vicinity  of  Coanio.     (Stahl.  5: 41.) 

Hat  palm.    See  Inodea  cansiarum. 

Haya.    See  Oivandra  lauri folia. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet;  diameter,  8  to  10 
inches;  specific  gravity,  0.705.     (Exp.  1857.) 

The  wood  is  dirty  white,  flexible,  and  breaks  with  a  vertical  frac^ture.  Its  com- 
mon use  is  for  oars  and  the  frames  of  country  houses.     (Grosourdy,  2: 389.) 

Haya  blanca.    See  Oxandra  laurifolia, 

Haya  prieta.    See  Oxandra  virgata. 
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Hedion da.    ?y^  ^ '* ».*.'r«'*i  •  »•■»*•"/ u  i»t*fj »".«. 

In  tli*r  markrt '»?  P'»no:  r'""i»t-i  ••a'l»=^l  "L— liv-r-ilii  "■  w-tv  Srin^  »^U  hy  an  herb 
fitrnl'rT  a.-  a  r'^m'=-'ly  f.  pf  flaml^nce. 

Hediondilla.    S*r»-  I>''fmenn  »ji*tuKti. 

Hed wigia  balsamifera.    iyr^  r*  fmfftJ' ' >* ix  '•  f/j« i  ni  r/--r.  i . 

Hedychiiun  coronarimn. 

Family  Zinail^racear:  p^fj^rt*?*!  fnm  <*ay»-T  an-l  Mari- •;».•.  Also  o'^UeftcHl  at 
A'ljnnta*. 

Hedyosmum  arborescens. 

Family  ChloranTiia'-^a  •:  a-hrn>»  12  t'l  !»•  fe^r    4  t-' "» lar-r^r*    bi^h.in  inonntain 
wfifp\^.    A  rrlat*-«l  *p^i»-»  is  eall^l  **  h«iila.hr  wrr^l  **  in  Jani^ioa.     R*»ptirteil  from 
Si*rrni  «l*r  LniinilUi. 
Hedyotis  glomerata.    S*^  0]»hi4hi,i>ini  tjh»in>nitn. 

Helicoaia. 

A  sy»r«'i^-nf  H»=-li««inia  i*  i>'i>irt*=^l  by  Hill.  apiiarentlyontheamh'"»rityof  Ejrffors, 
in  a  list'.f  Tr»-*->«»f  thn  munutains.  This  irnnns  is  t\xme  vlKvely  ivlaxetl  to  the 
Ijanana.  hut  the  fniit  is  a  <lry  rajisnle  with  thrt-*-  s«^ls  -tr  l«-*i. 

Heliconia  bihai. 

A  innHSif'^-ftns  tree  lo  nr  V2  feet  «:^  i»r  4  mett-rs-  hii:h.  ivi^^rt^l  fniin  Ba  vain  on. 
in  f'ir*-st?«  on  tlie  mountains.     Calle<l  l»a?tar«l  plantain  in  Jamaica. 

Helicteres  jamaicensis.    (  'ufrnfi  ii.ij  >. 

Family  St^ri*nliar*-ae:  a  shmb  *J  t«^:}  meters  hisrh.  in  sanilsof  the  coast.  Jacquin 
rails  thi*  *■  hn<*vo  th-  irato "  i Stahl.  2 :  lOi ).  whiU*  B.*lli»  iows  simply  " gato." 

Heliophytum  indicum.    S»-*»  ff*!intritphnn  iifiirmn. 

Hcliophytum  parviflorum.    S»'e  Ihlintnti/iunt  inirrijlnnnn. 

Heliotropium  curassavicum.    (/iiTitRKKiiA  i^f  i.v  tlaya. 

F'aiiiily  B  irairinao-a*':  a  winnly  h»'r)»  *i»»  o mi ti meters  hiirh.  i-niwing  in  tnfts  in 
iiiar-liv  ;rrpiin'l  al'»n:r  tli»'  >»*a>h'»ri-.     'Stahl.  6  :  U^\. » 

Heliotropium  indicum.       Cmtokkkka. 

An  li«-r}ia/ M-.  ♦•n-<-t  annual. -"in  i-nntinifters  hiirh:  common.     A  decocticm  of 

rlii-  plarr  i-  >ai<l  Xn  m-t  a^  a  ilinri-tii*.     (Stahl.  6 :  H's. )    At  Oitaiio  this  was  called 
■  vrlia  'h'  rntorra."  a  tran-^lation  nf  which  wouLl  lx^**i>afrot  Knuis.**  while  at 

}'i,if  *'  !♦  i-  r*'nn*-*\  "  y»-r}ia  <!»•  i-ul«'l»ra.** 

lioliotropium  Inundatum.    ('mthkrkka  i»k.  acji'a. 
.-a^'l  ti,}H-  a  Wii'Hly  h«-rl).  fimn«l  in  wet  places  alon;c  the  seashore.     (Stahl.  6:107.) 

lioliotropium  parviflorum.    ('otoiiukimi.i.a. 
A  '.v«»«P'ly  }i«'r)»  ■»')  '■'■TjtiiM'-t'T-  liiirli.  ;:rnwiii;r  in  st«»ny  ;ilares.     (Stahl,  6: 109,  as 

Heliotropium  pcruvianum.    IIi.LioTi{t»i>>i. 
A  Inautiful.  fra;;rant  >iH.-cies,  eultivat»*il  in  jranlens.     (Stahl.  6:  108.) 


PUtTEXXXVIL 


HCCKERIA  PELTATA;   IHPLOHUCUICC  AMD  CKNTU  OF  LlAPt 
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Hebeclinium  macrophylluin.    See  Eupaforium  inacrophyllum. 

Hecastophyllum  brownei.    See  Dalbergia  ecaMaphyllnm, 

Heccistophyllum  monetaria.    See  Dalbergia  monetaria. 

Heckeria  peltata.  •  Plate  XXXVn. 

Family  Piperaceae;  a  large,  snccnlent  herb  with  peltate,  heart-shaped  leaves. 

Heckeria  umbellata.  Platk  XXXVIII. 

A  species  appearing  very  similar  to  the  preceding  but  very  different  on  close 
inspection.  The  stems  and  petioles  have  prominent  ridges  fringed  with  rows  of 
long  hairs;  the  internodes  and  peduncles  are  shorter,  the  petioles  not  expanded  at 
base,  and  the  leaves  are  not  peltate  but  have  an  open  sinns.  Both  species  were 
collected  along  the  Military  Road  a  short  distance  south  of  Rio  Piedras. 

Hedionda.    See  Cansia  Occident  ah' s. 

In  the  market  of  Ponce  roots  called  '*  hedionda  "  were  l)eing  sold  by  an  herb 
dealer  as  a  remedy  for  flatulence. 

Hediondilla.    See  Leucaena  glauca. 

Hedwigia  balsamifera.    See  Tetragastrin  Imhamifera. 

Hedychium  coronarium. 

Family  Zingiberaceae;  reported  from  Cayey  and  Maricao.  Also  collected  at 
Adjnntas. 

Hedyosmum  arborescens. 

Family  Chloranthaceae;  a  shmb  12  to  10  feet  (4  to  5  meters)  high,  in  mountain 
woods.  A  related  species  is  calle<l  **  headache  weed  "  in  Jamaica.  Reported  from 
Sierra  de  Luquillo. 

Hedyotis  glomerata.    See  OldenlamUa  ghwierata. 

Heliconia. 

A  species  of  Heliconia  is  reported  by  Hill,  apparently  on  the  authority  of  Eggers, 
in  a  list  of  trees  of  the  mountains.  This  gt?nus  is  (juite  closely  related  to  the 
banana,  but  the  fruit  is  a  dry  capsule  with  three  seeds  or  less. 

Heliconia  bihai. 

A  musaceous  tree  10  or  12  feet  (:i  or  4  meters)  high,  reported  from  Bayamon, 
in  forests  on  the  mountains.    Called  bastard  plant^iiu  in  Jamaica. 

Helicteres  jamalcensis.    CuBKNK(nLL(). 

Family  Sterculiaceae:  a  shrub  2  to  8  meters  high,  in  sands  of  the  coast.  Jacquin 
calls  this  '*  huevo  de  gato"  (Stahl,  2 :  102),  while  Bello  gives  simply  "gato." 

Heliophytum  indicum.    See  Heliofropium  indicnm. 

Heliophytum  parviflorum.    See  HeUotropium  parviflorum, 

Heliotropium  curassavicum.    Cotorkkra  dk  i^a  pi.aya. 

Family  Boraginaceae;  a  wixnly  herb  50  centimeters  high,  j^rowing  in  tnfts  in 
marshy  ground  along  the  seashore.     (Stahl,  6 :  100.) 

Heliotropium  indicum.       C'otorrkra. 

An  herlMu^eous,  ertvt  aininal.  ."iO  centimeters  high:  common.  A  decoction  of 
this  plant  is  said  to  act  as  a  diuretic.  (Stahl.  6 :  lOS.)  At  Catafio  tbiBwascalled 
"yt'rba  de  cotorra,"  a  translation  of  which  would  1h»  "parrot  grass/*  while  at 
Ponc(»  it  is  tenncd  **  yer})a  de  culebra." 

Heliotropium  inundatum.    Cotorrkra  dk  ac^ua. 
Said  to  1k'  a  wotnly  lierb,  found  in  wet  i)laces  along  tlu»  seashore.     (Stahl,  6: 107. ) 

Heliotropium  parviflorum.    Cotorrkkilla. 
A  wcMHly  herb  .V)  ccntinict(»rs  high,  growing  in  stony  ;)laces.     (Stahl,  6 ;  109,  as 

IL'liitpJit/tnm  jHtrriJfnrufn.) 

Heliotropium  peruvianum.    IIkliotroi'o. 
A  beautiful,  fragrant  species,  cultivatt^l  in  gardens.     (Stahl,  6:  108.) 


Plate  XXXVII. 


Inflorescence  and  Center  of  Leaf. 


Plate  XXXVlll. 


Heckeria  UMSELLATAi  iNFLORescENCE  AND  Center  of  leaf. 


Plate  XXXIX. 


ALATA).     At  CATAAO. 
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Heliotrope.    See  Heliotropium  peruvianum. 

Henna.    See  Lawsonia  inermis. 

Henriettella  fasciculaiis.    Camacey  simple. 

Family  Melastomaceae;  a  shmb  8  to  4  meters  high;  grows  on  mountains  above 
500  feet  elevation.     (Stahl,  4:  114.) 

Herbeclinium  macrophyliiun.    See  Eupatorium  macrophyllum  and  Bacopa 
di  a  m  (U'cb-yo  ides, 

Hemandia  sonora. 

Family  Hemandiaceae;  a  tree  with  large  peltate  leaves,  the  juice  of  which  is 
said  to  be  a  powerful  depilatory;  reported  from  near  Rincon  and  Yabucoa. 

Herpestis  monniera.    See  Bacopa  monniera, 

Herpetica  alata.    Talantala.  Pijlte  XXXIX. 

Family  Cassiaceae;  a  shrubby  plant  4  to  8  feet  high,  also  called  ringworm  shrub 
ill  Jamaica  on  account  of  its  reputed  healing  properties  for  that  disorder.  Bello 
fdves  the  common  name  as  **  talantro."     (Stahl,  3:  107,  as  Cassia  alata.) 

Heteropteris  bellonis.    Ahorca  caballo. 

An  indigenous,  climbing  shrub  of  the  family  Malpighiaceae.    From  Sabana 
Grande,  Maricao,  and  Lares.    Ajipears  in  Stahl's  "Flora**  as  Stigmatophyllon  • 
vhnjaophyUa. 

Heteropteris  chrysophylla.    Bejuco  de  paralejo. 
A  vine  found  by  Stahl  at  Humacao.     (Stahl,  2:  147). 

Heteropteris  laurifolia.    Paralejo  velludo. 

A  shrub  2  to  3  meters  high;  collected  by  Heller  near  Mayaguez.  (Stahl,  2: 149, 
as  Heteropteris  pubiflora. ) 

Heteropteris  pubiflora.    See  Heteropteris  laurifolia, 

Heteropteris  purpurea.    Bejuco  de  paralejo  rosado. 
A  low,  woody  climber  among  shrubs.     (Stahl,  2:  148.) 

Hibiscus  abelmoschus.    See  Abehnoschns  ahelmoschns. 

Hibiscus  bifarcatus.    Buenos  dias. 

An  herbaceous,  woody  annual,  1  to  2  meters  high,  found  in  shady  waste  places. 
(Stahl,  2:  91.) 

Hibiscus  elatus.    Emajagua  exceusa. 

A  spreading  tree  growing  to  be  60  U^)t  high  and  8  feet  through;  used  for  lumber; 
does  not  corrode  the  nails;  very  durable;  the  bark  is  said  to  make  good  rope. 
(Stahl,  2:  95,  as  Paritium  elntirm.) 

Hibiscus  esculentus.    See  Abelmoschus  eseiilentu^. 

Hibiscus  mutabilis.    Maravilla. 
A  shrub  3  to  4  meters  high,  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  flowers.     (Stahl,  2:  89. ) 

Hibiscus  radiatus.    Pa  von  a  encendida. 
A  woody  shrub,  1  meter  high,  cultivated  in  gardens.     (Stahl,  2:  90.) 

Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis.    Pavona. 

A  shrub  3  to  4  iin^ters  high,  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  beautiful  flowers. 
Introduced  from  Asia.  At  Santurce  this  species  was  called  "mapola."  (Stahl, 
2:  88.) 

Hibiscus  sabdariflk.    Jamaica  sorrel.    Vi^a. 

A  shrubby  annual  or  biennial,  valued  for  the  fleshy  red  calyx,  which  has  a 
sharp  but  not  unpleasant  acid  taste.  The  jellies  and  sauces  made  from  it  have 
been  compared  to  those  obtained  from  cranberries.  In  British  India  this  plant 
is  the  basis  of  a  considerable  agri(!ultural  industr>',  it  l)eing  grown  there  both  for 
the  calyx  and  for  a  fiber  extracted  from  the  stems  by  a  process  of  retting.     For 
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this  i)nri>os«j  the  trroj)  is  fut  while  in  flower,  dried,  ina<le  into  bundles,  and  Hoake<l 
in  wat^r  for  fift+M.»n  to  twenty  diiys.  It  is  then  ix)S8ible  to  wash  ont  a  strong, 
silky  fil)er  known  in  comiiierctj  as  Rozelle  hemp,  considered  by  some  to  be  the 
equal  of  jute,  although  little  or  none  is  exported  to  Eurojw.  The  natives  use  it 
uKKstly  for  t^ordage  and  coarser  textile  xmri)oses.  The  steeds  are  employed  in  vari- 
ous medicinal  decoctions  and  comi)ounds  on  account  of  8upi>osed  demulcent,  diu- 
retic, and  tonic  i)roperties,  and  the  cilices  are  also  made  into  a  refreshing  acid 
drink  for  fever  patients  and  convalescents. 

The  calices  and  young  cai)sules  may  be  preserved  by  drying,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion are  sometimes  met  with  in  tropical  markets.  The  leaves  are  also  an  ingredient 
in  certain  dishes  an<l  the  seeds  are  fed  to  cattle.  Analyses  show  considerable 
(quantities  of  tart^iric  and  malic  acid,  but  no  citric,  and  the  Jamaica  sorrel  thus 
supplements  the  lime  in  the  direction  of  the  qualities  of  our  temx)erate  fruits. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  with  the  people  of  Floridji,  and  is  now  com- 
monly cultivated  in  the  southern  part  of  that  Stsite.  Americans  in  Porto  Rico 
would  do  well  to  lH.»come  acc^uainted  with  it.  The  si)ecies  has  l)een  reported  by 
Bt?llo  with  the  aV)ove  native  name  as  gi'owing  in  country  districts  in  the  western 
l)art  of  the  island,  but  is  probably  to  Ix^  found  occasionrlly  elsewhere.  Also  calbnl 
"  aleluya  roja  de  Ciuinea  *  and  "  agrio  de  Guinea.*' 

Hibiscus  schizopetalus.    Lira.  Plate  XL. 

A  shrub  0  to  H  feet  (2  to  :2.5  meters)  high,  of  very  slender  trailing  habit;  culti- 
vat*»d  for  its  very  iwculiar  pink  flow^ers.  The  jietals  are  split  into  a  fringe  of 
narrow  divisions  and  the  stamen  tulK^  and  style  are  extremely  long. 

Hibiscus  tiliaceus.    See  Paritium  tiliaceunu 

Hibiscus  tomentosus.    Malvavisco  afklpaik). 

An  herbaceous,  woody  aniuial:  grows  in  swamjw  Ijetwoen  Oatafio  and  Palo 
Seco;  I  to  2  meters  high.     (Stahl,  2:  02.) 

Hicaco.     Set;  Chrf/solHtlanKs  inint. 

Hicaquillo.    St^e  Dendropivmoii  carUmvuH  and  L<tranthits  americanus. 

Hicaquillo  del  combron.    Si^i  Dvminqtrcnum  blcolor. 

Hierba.    See  Verba. 

Hieronymia  aXchornoides. 
An  (nii)horbiaceous  tree,  rejiorted  from  Sierra  de  Lares. 

HigO.     See  Firns  iutrini. 

Higrofila  do  Puerto  Rico.    S«m»  llmfntphila  fHtrtoritrnHtit. 

HigUera.     See  (U'csirufia  cKJrti'. 

Hansard  gives  this  w<mm1  a  specific  gravity  of  ()..")!  an<l  doubtfully  refers  it  to  the 
tig  tree. 

HigUerilla.     See  ('rcsccHtiii  cncuvbithut. 

Higuerillo.     See  Vitcv  (Uvarivata. 

A  trt'e  from  all  pirts  of  the  ishvnd:  height,  2.")  to  ;M)  ftn't:  diameter,  10  to  13  inches. 
W(mm1  lish-colored,  hard;  s])ecific  gravity  O.sor);  used  for  cabinet  work.  (Ex]). 
IS.*)?. ) 

( -aptain  Ilansiird  gives  ().()!  as  the  s]K*cific  gravity  of  this  wood. 

Sjiid  by  (Tr«>sourdy  (2:  \VM))  to  break  with  a  vertical  friu-ture,  and  to  be  nsed 
for  shelves,  lK)ards,  framework  of  houses,  etc. 

Higuereta  cimarrona.    Sw  Jairopfnt  ijossn  pi  folia, 

HigUoritO.     S«v  (Vr.sy •(•////(/  niimn'arpa. 

Higiierito  do  Sierra.    See  SrhhycVm  a.viUarix  and  Schhyclia  hradiyaniha 

piU'tnricrnsis. 


Lira  (Hibiscus  schizopetalus). 
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Higuero. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  20  to  25  feet  (6  to  8  meters) ;  diameter, 
10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).  Wood  light,  soft;  si)ecific  gravity  0.638; 
not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

HigulUo.    See  Plumbago  scandens. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  15  to  20  feet  (5  to  6  meters);  dia- 
meter, 5  to  6  inches.     Wood  white,  soft;  specific  gravity,  0.689;  not  used.     (Exp. 

1857.) 

Higuillo  amargo.    See  Piper  citrifolium. 

nippocratea  ovata.    Bejuco  prieto. 
Family  Hippocrateaceae;  a  woody  climber.     (Stahl,  4:  39.) 

nippocratea  scandens. 
A  woody  climber;  reported  from  Sierra  de  Luqnillo. 

Hippomane  mancinella.    Manchineel.    Manzanillo. 

Reported  by  Hill  as  a  tree  of  the  coast  region.  A  member  of  the  Euphorbiaceae 
and  related  to  the  tallow  tree,  Sapium  sebiferum.  The  wood  makes  handsome 
furniture  and  takes  a  high  polish.  The  abundant  milky  juice  is  extremely  poison- 
ous to  most  persons,  although  some  are  not  affected  by  it.  In  the  eye  it  is  said  to 
cause  temporary  and  even  permanent  blindness.  Its  deleterious  properties  have, 
however,  been  greatly  exaggerated,  to  the  effect  that  sleeping  in  its  shade  is  con- 
sidered fatal.  The  fruit  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  small  apple,  whence 
the  Spanish  name.  The  acrid  juice  attacks  the  mouth  and  prevents  one  eating  a 
fatal  (juantity.  Hill's  account  may  be  quoted  as  well  illustrating  the  popular 
belief,  page  38: 

"The  alleged  effects  of  the  guao  tree  upon  man  and  animal  have  just  been 
related,  but  more  serious  still  are  said  to  be  the  results  of  resting  in  the  shade  of 
the  manzanillo  or  manchineel.  This  tree  spreads  throughout  the  seacoasts  and 
river  banks;  is  covered  with  regular  leaves;  its  stem  almost  two  feet  in  circum- 
ference; its  bark  smooth  and  delicate;  the  flowers  rose- tinted.  It  is  loaded  with 
small,  apple-like  fruit  of  a  pleasant  appearance  and  odor:  the  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  pear  tree;  the  entire  tree  is  full  of  a  milky  juice,  which  exudes  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  According  to  current  belief,  as  frequently  related  by  the  writer, 
the  incautious  traveler,  attracted  by  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  manzanillo, 
reposes  in  its  shade,  soon  finds  himself  poisoned,  and  if  lacteal  substance  falls 
upon  him  from  the  leaves,  or  if  he  touches  the  leaves  he  suffers  as  from  the  appli- 
cation of  some  blistx^ring  substance.  It  is  also  said  that  a  fish  which  eats  the  fruit 
becomes  infected,  the  gills  l)ecoming  yellow  and  black,  and  one  who  eats  the  fish 
in  this  state  is  said  to  fall  into  a  profound  lethargy,  with  a  general  relaxation  of 
all  the  limbs,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  fish  he  has  eaten.  This  effect, 
according  to  popular  belief,  continues  twenty-four  hours,  and  frequently  results 
in  death.  The  use  of  brandy  or  other  spirituous  licjuors  or  the  drinking  of  sea 
water  is  considenul  beneficial  as  an  antidote." 

Furnishes  a  valuable  wood  for  fine  furniture,  as  easy  to  work  as  mahogany, 
whose  properties  and  durability  it  possesses.  It  is  of  ordinary  weight  and  hard- 
ness, fine-grained,  and  somewhat  fibrous  in  texture.  Its  color  is  a  handsome  yel- 
lowish gray  tinged  with  brown,  with  brown  or  black  lines.  This  wood  should 
not  be  worked  until  thoroughly  dried  and  seasoned.  Specific  gravity,  0.674. 
(Grosourdy,  2:  401.) 

Hirtolla. 

A  genus,  according  to  Stahl,  of  two  Porto  Rican  species,  H,  triardra  and  H. 
rngosu,  both  bearing  the  common  name  *' tete  de  burro."  They  are  shrubs  or 
small  trees  and  are  related  to  Chrysobalanus,  which  Stahl  considers  the  type  of  a 
distinct  family  of  Leguminosae,  although  the  prevailing  tendency  is  to  place  it  in 
the  Rosaceae. 
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Hog  plum.    S<^e  Spouflias  lutea. 
Hog  weed.    See  Boerhavia. 

Hoja  de  yagua. 

The  leaf  base  of  the  royal  ])alin. 

Hoja  menuda.    See  (Utli/ptranthes  sintenisii,  Eugeniu  biflora  Indibunda,  E. 

hnxifolitu  E.  UgnstriiKK  E.  monticoht,  E.  poiretii,  E.  procera,  Myrvia  vori- 

(wea,  M.  paniciilaf(t,  and  M.  sphmdens. 

A  tre(>  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  12  to  15  feet  (3.5  to  4.5  meters): 

diamet*?r,  8  to  10  inches.     Wood,  ash  colored,  hard;  «pecific  gravity,  0.822;  used 

for  stakes.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Grosfmrdy  adds  (2:  890)  that  the  wood  is  flexible,  fibrous,  and  moderately 
resistant.    Used  also  to  make  charcoal. 

Homaliimi  racemosimi.    Tostadc^. 

Family  Flacourtiaceat*;  a  tree  5  to  8  meters  high,  found  on  mountains  and  in 
waste  places.     (Stahl,  4:  161.) 

Hordeum  vulgare.    Ckbada. 

Barley  is  not  raise<l  in  the  island,  but  is  imported  in  small  quantities,  mostly 
for  making  soups  and  for  Imrhjy  water,  which  is  used  as  a  drink. 

Horse  bean.    See  Cavaralia  yiadiata. 

Horseradish  tree.    See  Moringa  ptcrygospcrma. 

Hortegon. 

Hansard  gives  this  wood  a  specific  gravity  of  1.25.  It  varies  in  color  from  deep 
red  to  black  and  is  very  durable  and  hard.  The  leaf  is  large.  When  making 
boundaries  a  piece  2  or  J]  feet  long  is  put  in  the  ground  and  lasts  indefinitely. 

Hortegon  labrado. 

A  wild  tree  not  (commonly  met  with,  and  then  only  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
island.  It  reaches  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  long  straight  tmiik 
is  not  over  2  fei»t.  It  furnishes  a  very  coarse,  flesh-colored  wood  of  the  greatest 
durability.  It  breaks  with  difficulty  with  a  vertical  f'*acture.  Its  common  use 
is  for  shelving  in  houses.     (Grosourdy,  2:  35)0.) 

Specific  gravity,  1 .207.     ( Exp.  1857. ) 

Hortegon  prieto. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island:  height,  75  to  80  feet;  diameter.  30  to  35 
inches.  W(M)d  dark,  very  hard;  specific  gravity,  1.064;  used  for  cabinetwork. 
(Exp.  1857.) 

Grosourdy  says  this  is  but  a  variety  of  *' hortegon  labrado.'*  The  only  differ- 
enct^  l)eing  thi'  brown-colored  wood.  It  is  used  in  the  same  way.  (GroBOUidy, 
2:  390.) 

Hortonos. 
A  variety  of  banana  or  x)lantain  mentioned  by  Hill,  but  not  described. 

Hoya  carnosa. 
An  onianiental  plant  of  the  milkweed  family,  intrcKluced  from  the  Malay  region 

and  now  naturalize<l  in  several  of  the  West  Indies. 

Hucar. 
**I3ois  immortelle, *'  g(MMl  for  cotfee  and  cmtao  shades;  s^iecific  gravity,  \M 

(Hansard  K     Soc  also  '*  bucar  **  and  '*  near." 
Probably  refers  to  Ert/tJirina  pnvppigiaua. 

Hucar  amarillo. 

A  trei»  from  all  parts  of  the  island:  height,  80  to  85  feet  (24  to  25  meters): 
diann'ter.  50  to  55  inclirs  (125  to  P57  centinh'tcrs).  Wootl  yellowish,  very  bttd; 
specific  gravity.  l.OSO;  used  in  boat  building.     (Exp.  1857.) 
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Captain  Hansard  calls  this  **boi8  immortelle"  and  says  that  it  is  good  for 
coffee  and  cacao  shades;  specific  gravity  given  at  1.07. 

Hucar  bianco.    See  Bucida  buceras. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  80  to  85  feet  (24  to  25  meters); 
diameter,  45  to  80  inches  (112  to  200  centimeters).  Wood  white,  very  hard; 
specific  gravity,  1.093;  nsed  in  boat  building.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Hucar  Colorado. 

Bois  immortelle,  good  for  coffee  and  cacao  shades.  Specific  gravity,  0.93.  (Cap- 
tain Hansard. ) 

Hucar  prieto. 

A  tree  from  all  jxarts  of  the  island;  height,  70  to  75  feet  (21  to  23  meters) ; 
diameter,  40  to  45  inches  (100  to  112  centimeters).  Wood  dark,  very  hard; 
specific  gravity,  1.073;  used  in  boat  building.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Grosourdy  (2:  390)  says  this  is  a  variety  of  "hucar  bianco'*  {Bucida  buceras) 
differing  only  in  having  the  wood  dark  gray  in  color. 

Hucarillo. 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  45  feet  (12  to  14 
meters);  diameter,  20  to  24  inches  (50  to  ftO  centimeters).  Wood  white,  hard; 
specific  gravity,  0.943;  used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Captain  Hansard  gives  a  specific  gravity  of  0.80  for  wood  of  this  tree. 

Huesillo.    See  Mayepea  domingensis. 
Hueso  bianco.    See  Mayepea  domingensis, 
Hueso  prieto.    See  Ilex  nitida, 
Huevo  de  gato.    See  Helicteres  jamaicensis. 

Hura  crepitans.    Havilla. 

This  or  a  related  sx)ecies  is  not  unfrequently  planted  as  a  shade  tree  along  roads, 
particularly  between  San  German  and  Mayaguez.  It  reaches  a  rather  large  size 
(2^  feet — 75  centimeters — in  diameter)  and  has  a  spreading  habit,  but  the  wood 
is  soft  and  brittle  so  that  it  suffered  much  damage  from  the  hurricane.  The  tiTink 
suggests  that  of  the  Ceiba,  having  prominent  roots,  large  stout  spines,  and  a  sim- 
ilar light  gray  color.  The  habit  of  the  branches  is  different,  however,  and  the 
leaves  are  simple  and  cordate  instead  of  palmately  compound.  They  are  also 
peculiar  in  having  unusually  numerous  white  veins.  Hura  belongs  to  the  Euphor- 
biaceae,  but  differs  from  most  of  the  family  in  having  a  seed  capsule  of  numerous 
divisions,  somewhat  resembling,  exteriorly,  the  fruit  of  Malva  on  a  large  scale. 
The  fiowers  are  also  i)eculiar,  the  staminate-  being  on  a  spike  suggesting  the 
Piperaceae  or  aroids;  the  pistillate  flower  is  naked,  with  a  large  spreading  tnimpet- 
shaped,  lacerate  stigma.  The  seeds  are  loosened  and  rattle  in  their  separate 
compartments,  perhaps  suggesting  the  name  '*  sand-box  tree,"  used  in  the  Eng- 
lish colonies.  The  name  " monkey  s  dinner-bell"  is  also  applied  in  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  the  ripe  fruit  splits  with  a  loud  report. 

The  slightly  milky  juice  is  acrid  and  irritant,  while  the  seeds  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  purgative.  An  oil  expressed  from  them  is  said  to  be  less  nauseous  than 
castor  oil  and  to  be  effective  in  smaller  doses.  The  fruits  of  the  Porto  Rican 
trees  were  much  less  prominently  ribbed  than  those  figured  in  botanical  works; 
possibly  it  represents  a  distinct  species. 

Grosourdy  says  of  the  wood  that  it  is  rather  light  and  soft,  fibrous  in  texture, 
and  resistant  to  the  action  of  water.  It  is  nearly  white  with  stripes  of  light  brown 
of  the  same  color  as  the  heart.  There  is  a  variety,  light  brown  in  color,  that  is 
highly  valued  because  canoes  made  of  it  are  much  stronger  and  last  much  longer 
than  those  made  of  the  other  varieties.    Specific  gravity,  0.465.    It  is  used  also 
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for  interior  work  in  houses.  In  working  this  wood  care  shonld  be  taken  that  the 
dnst  does  not  enter  the  eyes  or  nose,  as  it  is  very  irritating  and  produces  con- 
siderable inflammation.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  face  be  covered  with  a  gauze. 
The  native  name  is  hero  spelled  "  javillo."     (Qrosourdy,  2:  392.) 

Huso. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island:  height,  35  to  40  feet  (11  to  12  meters);  diam- 
eter, 12  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters).  Wood  greenish,  very  hard;  specific 
gravity  1.114;  used  for  (jabinetwork.    Also  calle<l  **e8pinillo."     (Exp.  1857.) 

Color,  light  yellow,  with  irregular,  thin,  yellowish-brown  streaks.  Conspicuous 
ducts  in  short,  detached  chains  ( 1  to  2  rows  of  cells)  evenly  diffused.  Medullary 
rays  minute,  but  distinct.  Wood  fibers  strongly  interlaced  (croBSgrained). 
Tough,  uncleavable  wood.    Used  for  hubs.     (Hill  and  Sud worth.) 

Huso  amarillo. 

Specific  gravity  0.«8,  liccording  to  Captain  Hansard. 

Huso  bianco. 
Captain  Hansard  says  that  this  w(K)d  has  a  si^ecific  gravity  of  0.89. 

Huso  Colorado. 
Specific  gravity,  m^cording  to  Captain  Hansard,  is  1.30. 

Hydrocotyle. 

This  is  a  genus  of  small  umbelliferous  herlis,  growing  in  moist,  shady  places, 
and  usually  creeping  by  means  of  long  rhizomes. 

Hydrocotyle  asiatica.    See  CeuieUa  asiatim. 

Hydrocotyle  hirsuta.    Ykrba  de  cuarto. 

Hydrocotyle  spicata.    See  Hydrocotyle  hirsuta. 

Hydrocotyle  umbellata.    Ykrba  dk  cuarto. 

A  creeping  hi^'b  found  in  rivulets  and  swamx)s.  Used  by  Brazilian  natives  to 
produce  vomiting;  also  said  to  be  an  antidote  for  poison.  Kills  sheep  if  they  feed 
ni>on  it. 

Hygrophila  portoricensis.    Hiorofila  dk  Puerto  Rico. 

Family  Acanthaceat^:  an  herbaceous  annual  somewhat  fleshy,  found  in  ponds 
and  on  sides  of  ravines.    Peculiar  to  Porto  Rico.     (Stahl,  4:  243.) 

Hymenaea  courbarll.    Ai.(]aruob(>.  Plate  XLI. 

Also  called  "courbaril"  and  in  Jamaica  "'locnist  tree.**  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Cassiaceae  and  is  a  large  tree  lo  or  more  meters  high.  The  fruit  is  a  short, 
thick,  and  v«»ry  hard  immI,  the  seeds  of  which  are  embedded  in  a  dry,  sweet  pulp, 
eaten  by  children.  The  penis  frtHjuently  appear  in  the  markets.  This  tree  is  said 
to  pnnluce  the  '•gum  animae  "of  commerce,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  finer  var- 
nish than  shella(\ 

Specific  gravity  of  the  woo<l,  \M.  (Hansard.)  Jacquin  says  that  the  wood  is 
very  hard  and  t^)ugh  an<l  is  use<l  for  cogg(»d  wheels  in  sugar  mills.  Lnnan  attrib- 
utes a  variety  of  mediianal  virtues  to  the  different  i>arts  of  this  tree.  (Stahl,  3: 
12».) 

Cirosourdy  descriln^s  two  varieties,  which  ho  calls  **algarrobo  amarillo'*  and 
**  algiirrolx)  coloradt)." 

Hypelate  paniculata.    (Iaita. 
Family  Sapindju»ea<':  a  low  or  middle-size<l  tre«».     (Stahl,  2:  161.) 

Hyptis.     S(M»  MvsosplKtrriDn. 

laya  jabico.    See  Hn'tlHtlisfriftivosn. 

Ibatia  maritima.    P<  )!>(  >n. 

A  densely  ]mbesc(>nt.  climbing.  ascle])isMlaceous  plant  preferring  forests  and 
thick«*ts  near  the  coast. 


Poos  OF  Aloarroba  iHvmenaea  COURBARII.I.    Ponce  Market. 
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Icaco.    See  Chrysohalanus  icaco. 

Icaque.    See  Chrysobalanus  icaco. 

neucedran. 

Enumerated  by  Hill  among  forest  trees  yielding  timber  and  fuel,  but  the  name 
is  admitted  to  be  doubtful  and  seems  not  to  have  been  printed  elsewhere. 

Ilex. 

A  large  genus  of  Aquifoliaceae,  including  many  West  Indian  shrubs  and  trees; 
several  of  the  latter  are  called  by  the  natives  "  cuero  de  sapo,"  but  J.  macoucoua 
and  /.  ridlaei  have  no  local  names  reported. 

Ilex  dioica.    Cuero  de  sapo. 

A  shrub,  3  to  5  meters  high,  found  in  the  mountains  and  waste  places;  also 
called  "brigueta.'^     (Stahl,  4:  36.) 

Ilex  macoucoua.    Brigueta  naranjo. 

A  shrub,  3  to  5  meters  "high,  found  in  waste  places  and  in  the  mountains.    (Stahl, 
4:  35.) 
Hex  nitida. 

According  to  Urban  (Add.  1:  35)  variously  known  in  Porto  Rico  as  "cuero  de 
sapo , "  * '  palo  de  hueso , ' '  and  ' '  hueso  prieto. '  *  Reported  from  Bayamon ,  Sierra  de 
Luquillo,  Hato Grande,  Cayey.  Aibonito,  Adjuntas,  and  Lares,  in  **  coffee  forests." 
Also  known  from  Jamaica,  Montserrat,  and  Martinique. 

Ilex  sideroxyloides.    Gongolin. 

A  large  tree  reported  from  the  Luquillo  Mountains.  There  are  two  varieties, 
portoricensis  and  occidentalis.     (Urban,  Add.  1:  32.) 

Ilex  urbaniana.    Cuero  de  sapo. 

A  tree  reported  from  primeval  forest  at  Mameyes,  near  Utuado.  (Urban,  Add. 
1:  33.) 

Ilysanthes  gratioloides.    See  Ilysanthes  riparia. 

Uysanthes  riparia.    Yerba  graciosa. 

Family  Scrophulariaceae;  a  procumbent  herb  growing  in  wet  places.  (Stahl,  6: 
236.) 

India  rubber  vine. 
See  note  under  **  rubber  vine." 

Indian  almond.    See  Terminal  in  catappa. 

Indian  corn.    See  Zra  matfs. 

Indian  creeper.    See  Quamoclit  quamoclit. 

Indian  pink.    See  Quamoclit  quamoclit. 

Indian  shot.    See  Carina. 

Indian  sorrel.     See  Hibiscus  saMariffa. 

Indigo.    See  Indigofera  anil. 

Indigo  berry.    See  Randia  aculeata. 

Indigofera  anil  and  I.  tinctoria.    Indigo.    A5fiL. 

An  annual  or  biennial  leguminous  shrub  very  common  as  a  weed  in  waste 
places  at  low  elevations  in  Porto  Rico.  Many  species  of  plants  are  now  known 
to  produce  indigo,  but  the  species  of  Indigofera  are  preferred.  In  India  /.  tinc- 
toria is  generally  cultivated,  while  in  the  American  tropics  /.  anil  is  believed  to 
have  been  much  more  commonly  used.  Careful  comparative  experiments  regard- 
ing the  value  of  these  and  other  indigo-yielding  plants  seem  not  to  have  been 
made.  Many  of  these  could  undoubtedly  be  grown  successfully  in  Porto  Rico, 
but  unless  improvements  in  the  methods  of  manufacturing  can  be  made  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  could  be  successful  competition  with  the  East  Indies,  whence 
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the  priiiciiMil  supply  now  coiiics.  Prices  vary  at  present  from  ftO  cents  to  $1.20 
per  iKmiul,  deix'iidiiiK  upon  (piality.  The  competition  of  an  artificial  coal-tar 
priMluct  called  alizarin,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  entirely  r^lace  indigo, 
is  not  feared  so  niucli  as  foriu<»rly,  it  ha\dng  been  found  tliat  indigo  dyes  are 
preferable  for  many  pnrjioses. 

This  crop  was  cmltivated  on  a  (^msiderable  scale  in  onr  Sonthem  States  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  alH)ut  1  ,.')<)0.()(K)  i)ounds  being  exported  in  1704.  The 
conditions  were,  howt'ver,  not  sufficiently  favorable  to  enable  the  planters  to 
withstand  the  c(miiH»tition  <)f  tropical  countri<»s  where  three  crops  can  be  cut  each 
year,  and  i)roduction  Kradually  cease*!.  At  present  we  import  indigo  to  the  value 
of  alnnit  §1  ,r>()0.00()  annually.  Cultivation  and  manufacture  are  simple  processes 
and  have  lK»en  well  summed  up  in  the  following  jiaragraph.  extracted  fnnn  a 
circular  letter  cominled  by  Mr.  Lyster  H.  Dewey,  of  the  Division  of  Botany. 
Although  these  operations  uro  not  (unnplicated ,  mucrh  skill  and  experience  are 
ne(M\ssary  in  order  to  decide  how  long  to  (umtinue  the  various  stages  of  fermen- 
tation and  aeration: 

"Indigo  is  cultivated  on  sandy  soil.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  spring  either  in 
drills  or  hills  nr  broadcast..  When  sown  in  hills  or  drills  it  is  cultivated  or  hoed. 
It  is  ready  to  cut  from  4.")  to  00  days  after  s<^ding.  Tin*  indigo  is  extracted  by 
placing  the  jilants.  either  fresh  or  after  they  have  dri«*d  like  hay,  in  a  large  tank, 
wh(Te  they  nrv  covtTed  with  water.  They  are  all«»wed  to  renuiin  in  the  water 
alnrnt  twenty-four  hours,  or  a  shorter  time  if  the  water  is  heated.  It  should  not 
l>e  boihKl.  The  water  is  tht^n  drawn  off  int^>  another  t^mk,  where  it  is  stirred  for 
at  least  three  or  four  hours.  Sometimes  limewater  is  addiKl  during  the  stirring 
proc(»ss  t«)  aid  in  i)re<'ipitating  the  indigo.  This  is  either  allowed  to  settle  in  the 
tank  where  it  is  stin-ed  or,  more  frecpiently.  dniined  off  into  a  third  tank.  The 
settling  re«|ui res  about  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  indigo  has  settled  to  the 
bottom.  L'aving  the  water  alx)ve  prtu'tically  clear,  the  watt»r  is  carefully  drawn  off 
and  tlie  indigo  is  taken  out  and  dried  on  <*loths.  When  it  is  dried  to  abont  the 
consist^'ucy  of  moMiiig  clay  it  is  u.sually  made  up  into  ImUIs,  and  these  are  dried 
in  the  shade.  When  thoroughly  dried  and  hard  they  are  packed  for  market.  The 
yield  of  indigo  varies  from  ."io  to  140  pounds  per  acre  for  each  cutting.  The  aver- 
ages yield  in  Venezuela  is  about  11*2  ])ounds,  but  in  the  United  States  it  was 
considerablv  less." 

When  planted  in  rows,  these  are  about  '2  feet  ((M)  centimeters)  apart, and  Impounds 
(7  kilograms)  of  s«M'd  jin*  nse<l  jjcr  acre.  131os.s<)ming  is  sometimes  delayed  for 
twelve  weeks,  and  in  s«>nie  countries  «'xposure  of  the  cut  indigo  to  the  sun  is  con- 
sidered «letriniental.  The  average^  yield  luus  Ihm'u  given  as  JJOO  |)onnds  (143  kilo- 
grams) ])er  acre.  Altlumgh  belonging  to  the  Leguminosiie,  the  indigo  plant  is 
said  to  rai)idly  exhaust  the  st  >il,  so  1  hat  xdaiitiiig  on  the  hhuw  land  can  not  bo  indefi- 
nitely repeated.    Alternation  with  the  pigeon-]H'a  ((Xii"ins)  has  l)een  advised. 

In  different  countries  there  are  also  consi<lerable  diffen^mt's  in  the  methods  of 
extraction,  and  in  some  partsof  India  the  precipitat*'  islnnled  liefon* lieing  finally 
])ressiMl  and  dried.  This  meth<Nl  is  n(»w  defended  by  the  iN'st  authorities  an  an 
improvenn-nt  over  that  formerly  followed  in  the  Unit«Ml  Static  and  still  generally 
prevalent  in  tlie  American  tropics. 

Tlie  ini])ortant  difference  in  the  market  prices  (juoted  alM)ve  shows  that  quality 
is  iin]»ortant  in  this  product  as  in  every  other.  an<l  while  indigo  can  not,  perhaps, 
1h>  recoinniended  t(»  the  general  farmer  in  Porto  Rico,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  a  ]>ro])eriy  organized  i)lantation  witli  a  well-eipiipiHMl  and  intelligently 
dinnted  factory  would  not  be  a  ])rofitable  enteqjrise.  The  priNlaction  of  indigo 
of  high  quality  on  a  small  scale  is  seldom  ac<'omplish(>d.  lKH*ause  of  the  absence 
of  the  ni(»st  favorable  <'ondit ions  and  lH>st  apidiances;  but  in  a  large  enterprise 
thes<'  can  1m'  profitably  proxnded. 
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Another  objection  to  indigo  has  been  the  injnrions  effect  of  the  manufacturing 
processes  upon  the  health  of  the  oi)erative8;  but  it  would  probably  not  be  difficult 
at  this  time  to  provide  machinery  for  stirring  the  tanks  of  fermenting  indigo 
and  also  for  handling  and  sacking  the  finished  product. 

Inga  laurina.    Guama. 

Family  Mimosaceae;  a  tree  probably  introduced,  30  to  50  feet  (9  to  15  meters) 
high.  The  leaves  usually  with  four  leaflets.  The  flower  clusters  are  longer  and 
the  stamens  much  shorter  than  in  other  members  of  this  genus. 

As  a  shade  tree  for  coffee  this  species  is  second  in  importance  <mly  to  the 
"guava"  (I.vei'a).  Specimens  growing  at  Isolina  were  found  in  some  cases  at 
least  to  have  tubercles  on  the  roots. 

According  to  Guerin,  this  tree  is  one  of  those  employed  in  the  cacao  culture  of 
Guadeloupe  in  making  hedges  or  windbreaks  which  are  planted  across  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  winds  at  distances  of  100  meters.  Suc^h  hedges  are  used  at 
elevations  where  permanent  shade  is  thought  not  to  be  required,  but  where  pro- 
tection from  the  wind  is  necessary.  In  Venezuela  and  Colombia  this  is  one  of  the 
favorite  species  for  coffee  shade.  As  a  possible  objection  to  it  may  be  noted  the 
report  that  it  is  susceptible  to  the  disease  called  ''mancha  de  hierro,'*  or  "iron 
rust,"  which  has  been  very  destructive  to  coffee,  especially  in  overshaded  plan- 
tations. 

In  Colombia,  Saenz  recommends  the  planting  of  this  species  at  lo  meters  where 
the  temperature  does  not  exceed  2V  C;  in  hotter  regions  a  distance  of  10  meters 
is  advised.     (Bull.  25,  Di^asion  of  Botany,  LT.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  p.  63.) 

Reported  from  Utuado. 

Inga  vera.    Guava. 

A  tree  30  to  50  feet  (9  to  15  meters)  high,  producing  round  clusters  of  white 
flowers  with  very  long  stamens.  As  a  shade  tree  for  coffee  this  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  species  in  Porto  Rico,  with  the  related  Inga  Jaurina,  or  guamc'i,  second. 
Both  grow  much  less  rapidly  than  the  bucare  (Erythrina).  but  are  less  liable  to 
injury  by  hurricanes.  In  well-kept  plantations  the  lower  branches  are  trimmed 
out  and  the  upper  form  an  even  layer  of  rather  open  foliage.  But  even  where 
this  amount  of  care  is  taken  the  shade  is  usually  still  too  thick  for  the  coffee  to 
make  normally  vigorous  growth,  and  the  crop  would  probably  be  improved  by  the 
removal  of  alternate  trees,  so  as  to  increase  the  distances  to  30  or  40  feet. 

The  name  of  this  tree  is  likely  to  be  confused  by  the  visitor  with  that  of  J\sidifim 
guajatm,  the  well-known  tropical  fruit  called  guava  in  English,  but  by  the  Porto 
Ricans  more  correctly  termed  guayava.  (Bull.  2'k  Division  of  Botany,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  p.  63.) 

Tubercles  were  also  observed  on  the  roots  of  this  species  at  Isolina. 

Grosourdy  (2:  386)  describes  the  wood  as  strong  and  resistant,  used  only  for 
the  making  of  charcoal  and  for  fuel.  He  gives  the  specific  gravity  as  0.505.  This 
author  is  certainly  in  error  in  giving  this  species  the  native  name  of  **  guama.*' 

Ink  berry.     See  licmdia  acnleata. 

Inodes  causiarum.    Porto  Rican  hat  palm.    Yarav. 

Family  Sabalaceae.  The  most  conspicuous  difference  between  the  present 
genus  and  Sabal  is  the  fact  that  the  former  produces  an  upright  trunk  while 
the  latter  has  only  what  might  be  called  an  underground  rootstock.  Although 
such  a  distinction  is  quite  artificial,  lx)th  groups  of  species  begin  life  with  a 
creeping  axis  which  l)ecome8  erect  in  one  and  remains  horizontal  in  the  other.  A 
much  more  important  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  leaves  which  in  Inodes  have 
secured  strength  by  the  development  of  a  midrib,  a  tendency  early  abandoned  by 
Sabal,  in  which  the  midrib  is  rudimentary  and  the  middle  of  the  leaf  is  the 
weakest  part.    The  leaves  of  Sabal  are  adapted  for  standing  erect,  and  avoid 
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resiBtaiioe  to  the  wind  by  being  split  down  the  middle.  The  leaves  of  Inodes, 
whi(*li  are  held  horizontal  from  an  erect  axis,  have  attained  the  nniqne  adaptation 
of  a  decnrved  midrib  whicrh  braces  the  sloping  sides  of  the  leaf  and  effectively 
prevents  the  breaking  alwve  the  lignle  common  in  some  of  the  species  of  Thrinaz. 
It  is  true  that  the  palm-leaf  hats  manufactnred  in  large  quantities  in  Porto  Rico 
are  made  from  the  present  species.  The  center  of  the  hat  industry  is  at  Joyoa,  a 
small  village  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island  some  miles  sonth west  of  Mayagaez 
and  west  of  Calx)  Rojo.  Here  many  hundreds  of  the  palms  ar<)  growing  along 
the  shore  in  a  narrow  T)olt  of  coral  sand. 

Ipecac. 

See  note  under  Asclrpias  mranHnvicn. 
Ipomoea  acetosifolia.    See  Ipomoea  carnoRa, 

Ipomoea  batatas.    Sweet  potato.    Batata. 

In  Porto  Rico  tlie  sweet  ix)tato  is  found  in  all  sorts  of  places,  particularly  at  low 
elevations,  often  appearing  cjuite  wild,  though  in  a  country  where  such  general 
and  yet  desultory  agriculture  has  l)een  carried  on  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
demonstrate  the  indigenous  character  of  the  i)lant.  It  seems*,  however,  that  the 
Ix)tato  was  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  before  the  advent  of  Europeans,  but 
that  dix^s  not  necessarily  involve  an  indigenous  origin,  since  it  was  probably 
already  spread  throughout  tropical  America.  Moreover,  like  the  cocoanut.  it 
seems  to  have  crossed  the  Pacific  and  reached  China  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury. Some  writers  hav(i  l)elieved  in  the  Asiatic  or  Malayan  origin  of  the  plant, 
and  have  claimed  that  batata  is  a  Malay  name,  though  this  is  not  the  prevailing 
idea,  the  present  tendency  l>eing  to  consider  not  only  batata  but  also  "camote," 
the  Philippine  name  as  of  American  origin,  and  probably  introduced  from  Mexico 
by  the  Spaniards. 

Little  attenticm  is  iMiid  in  Porto  Rico  to  the  planting  of  pure  or  high-grade 
8t(X'k,  and  i)ropagation  is  carriwl  on  exclusively  from  the  vines,  pieces  a  foot  long 
being  buried  for  half  their  length  in  the  ground.  When  regular  cnlture  is 
attempted  the  cuttings  are  placed  a  foot  apart  in  rows  2  feet  apart.  The  weeds 
are  sometimes  kept  down  and  the  rt)ws  hilled  up,  but  often  neither  of  these  mat- 
ters is  attended  to.  The  crop  is  not  dug  at  any  regular  time,  but  individual  roots 
are  discovered  by  i)r()bing  and  taken  out  without  otherwise  disturbing  the  vine* 
which  is  ]KTinitted  to  grow  indefinitely. 

Numerous  varieties  are  grown  in  every  patch,  to  judge  from  the  very  different 
leaf  forms.  The  red  sorts  have  lolM'd  leaves,  while  those  of  the  white  kinds 
(batata  blanca)  are  simply  cordate  or  nt»arly  (circular.  For  good  crops  rich  land 
is  necessary,  and  the  red  clay  soils  seem  to  be  very  suitable.  Four  tons  per  Acre 
is  «iuoted  as  a  gcxwl  crop,  but  a  se(;ond  crop  may  be  Hecure<l  a  month  or  six  weeks 
later.  In  tht^  eastern  end  of  the  island  and  in  Vie<[ueH  there  is  said,  for  some 
unexplained  reJison.  to  l)e  a  scarcity  of  sweet  |)otat(M's,  so  that  with  the  regalar 
demand  a  local  market  is  oih'ii  to  those  who  might  undertake  this  culture  on  a 
commercial  scale.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  retjiil  prices  were  H  or  4  centavosper 
jKmnd  in  the  city  markets. 

Ipomooa  biloba.    lU-irto  i>k  itekco  dk  playa. 
(Stahl,  6:  lOO.) 

Ipomoea  bona-nox.    Hf-hco  de  v.va. 

An  annual  ornamental  vine  growing  to  great  length  and  l)oaring  many  large 
flowers.  li««ll«)  gives  the  name  "  l)e.iuco  dt»  puerco  *'  for  (  \iionifction  niegalocarpon, 
(Stahl,  6:  148.) 

Ipomoea  earnoa.    Batatilla  c'arx<)sa. 
A  largt*  vine  found  along  the  coast.     (Stahl,  6:  377.) 
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Ipomoea  oamosa.    Bejucx)  de  pubrco  de  cobta. 

A  climbing  vine  growing  in  the  sands  along  the  coast.  According  to  Bello  this 
species  is  called  **  batatillo  "  in  the  western  part  of  the  island.     (Stahl,  6:  161.) 

Ipomoea  oathartica.    Bejuco  de  gloria. 
A  vine  found  in  waste  places  along  the  coast.     (Stahl,  6:  166.) 

Ipomoea  ciliolata.    Bejuco  de  puerco  blanco. 
A  climber  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  island.     (Stahl,  6:  153.) 

Ipomoea  coccinea.    See  Quamoclit  coccinea, 

Ipomoea  dissecta.    Noyo. 

A  climber,  cultivated  in  gardens;  its  leaves  have  an  odor  of  prussic  acid.  (Stahl, 
6:  150.) 

Ipomoea  &8tigiata.    Bejuco  de  puerco. 

A  twining  vine  found  in  waste  places.  The  tuberous  roots  are  called  wild  pota- 
toes in  Jamaica.     (Stahl,  6:  156.) 

Ipomoea  filiformis.    Cambutera  de  costa. 

A  much-branched  vine  found  on  the  coast  plains.     (Stahl,  6:  163.) 
Ipomoea  pentaphylla.    Batatilla  blanca. 

A  twining  climber  found  in  waste  places.     (Stahl,  6:  151.) 

Ipomoea  pes-caprae.    See  Ipomoea  hiloha. 
Ipomoea  quamoolit.    See  Quamoclit  quamoclit. 

Ipomoea  quinquefolia.    Batatilla  blanca. 

A  climber  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.     (Stahl,  6:  153.) 
Ipomoea  serioantha.    Batatilla  de  zaeta. 

A  creeping  vine,  in  sands  between  Vega  Baja  and  Manati.     (Stahl,  6:  162.) 
Ipomoea  setifera.    Bejuco  de  puerco. 

A  woody  vine  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island.     (Stahl,  6:  152.) 

Ipomoea  triloba.    Bejuquillo  de  puerco. 

A  vine  8  to  4  feet  (about  1  meter)  long,  found  in  hedges,  flowering  in  winter. 
(Stahl,  6:  157.) 
Ipomoea  mnbellata.    Aouinaldo  amarillo. 

A  twining  vine  found  in  different  parts  of  the  island.     (Stahl,  6:  159.) 
Ipomoea  ventricosa.    Batatiij.a  vrntruda. 

(Stahl,  6:  277.) 
Iresine  argentata. 

Family  Amarantaceae;  reported  from  Jnya. 

Isotoma  long^flora.    Tibey  blanco. 

Family  Camx>anulaceae;  an  herbaceous  annual  growing  in  dry,  rocky  localities. 
Near  Toa  Alta  this  species  was  called  simply  '  *  tibey. ''  According  to  Dr.  Stahl,  it 
is  reputed  to  be  poisonous,  but  no  direct  evidence  is  given.     (Stahl,  6:  27.) 

Ixora  ferrea.    Palo  de  hierro. 

Family  Rubiaceae;  a  tree  or  shrub  8  meters  high,  found  on  mountain  slopes 
and  waste  places.     (Stahl,  5:  68.) 

Jaboncilla. 

Captain  Hansard  calls  this  "soapwort;  "  8i>ecific  gravity  0.63.    Probably  the 
same  as  *' jaboncillo.'' 
Jaboncillo.    See  Sapindus  saponaria  and  S.  niarginalis. 

Jacana.    See  Lucuma  multiflora. 

A  wild  tree,  40  feet  (12  meters)  high,  with  a  trunk  2  feet  (60  centimeters)  in 
diameter.  Furnishes  a  rather  strong,  light-colored,  flexible  wood,  used  only  for 
fuel.     (Grosourdy,  2:  391). 

Specific  gravity  0.920.     (Exp.  1857.)     See  also  note  under  Acana. 
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Jacanillo.    See  Ardiaia  pendula. 

Jack  plum.    See  Syzygium  jambolanum 

Jack  tree.    See  Artocarpua  integrifolia, 

Jacquemontia  tamnifolia.    Aouinaldo  peludo. 
Family  Convolvulaceae;  a  twining  herb  fonnd  in  dry  places.     (Stahl,  6:  171.) 

Jacquinia  armillaris.    Barbasco. 

Family  Myrsinaceae:  a  shmb  3  to  4  meters  high;  grows  along  the  (^oast.  (Stabl . 
4:  40.) 

Jacquinia  aristata.    Barbasco. 
(Stahl,  4:  41.) 

Jacquinia  berterii. 

An  indigenous  tree  of  6  to  8  meters;  two  8ubsx)ecies,  partoricensis  and  refiisa,  are 
described  })y  Urban,  lK)th  known  only  from  the  sonth western  x>art  of  Porto  Rico. 
(Urban,  Symb.  1:  378.) 

Jacquinia  umbellata. 

An  indigenous  shrub,  maintained  by  Urban  as  distinct  from  J,  arhtataj  to 
which  it  was  referred  by  Griselmch,  known  from  Coama,  Yanco.  Maricao,  and 
from  between  Sabana  Grande  and  Guanica. 

Jagua.     See  OeiiijHi  americana. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  45  to  50  feet  (14  to  15  meters): 
diameter,  10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).  Wood  white,  hard:  8i)ecific 
gravity  0.H86;  used  in  making  packing  boxes.     (Exp.  18577) 

Captain  Hansard  gives  the  specific  gravity  as  0.80  and  says  that  it  is  a  large  tree, 
yielding  good  white  })oards;  also  a  large  oval  fruit. 

Jaguey. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  45  feet  ( 14  to  15  meters) ;  diame- 
ter, 5.")  to  «0  inches  (130  to  150  centimeters).  Wood  ash-colored,  soft:  spec^ific 
gravity,  0.485;  used  in  making  fishing  canoes.     (Exp.  1857.) 

In  Culm  this  name  is  applied  to  Ficus  membrajiacea^  a  spei^ies  not  known  to 
occur  in  Porto  Rico. 

What  is  evidently  another  tree  is  desc^ribed  by  Grosourdy  under  this  name,  and 
also  called  *'  mato  palo,"  which  see. 

Jamaica  cherry.    S(h*  FicuH  jteduncnlatit. 

Jamaica  bitter  wood.    See  I*ivro8ma  excelsit, 

Jamaica  mignonette  tree.    See  Lawaonia  inermia. 

Jamaica  nutmeg.    See  MomHiora  vtyristuHK  the  (^alalmsh  nutmeg. 

Jamaica  sorrel.    See  Hibincus  salxhtn'ffa. 

Jambolin.    See  Syzyyitt m  jam l>oht n um. 

Jambosa  caryophyllus.    See  (Utryo2)hyUus  ar(nnaticnH, 

Jambosa  jambos.    Rose  apple.    Poma  uosa. 

A  myrtaceous  shrub  or  small  tree  native  in  the  Malay  region  but  now  intro- 
duced in  all  parts  of  the  Tropics  and  escaped  from  cultivation  in  many  countries. 
In  Porto  Rico  it  is  abundant  in  thickets,  in  waste  pla(*es,  and  famishes  the  material 
from  which  most  of  t\w  larger  baskets  are  made.  Considerable  amounts  are 
also  used  fur  h(K)ps  of  the  large  sugar  casks.  It  yields  also  an  edible  fruit  which 
han  a  pleasant  cnlor  like  roses,  whence  the  name.  The  long  and  narrow  leaves 
resemble  tliost*  of  the  i)eiK»h  and  oleander.     (Stahl,  4:  87,  as  Ettgenia  Jambos), 

(4ros()urdy  (2:  409)  says  that  this  tree  reaches  40  feet  in  height  and  that  the 
trunk  attains  a  diameter  of  15  to  IS  inches.  He  also  states  that  the  wood  is  used 
to  niaktt  charcoal  for  forges. 

Jambosa  vulgaris.    See  Jarnbosa  jambos. 
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Japanese  medlar.    See  Eriohotrya  japonica. 

Jasmin.    See  Jasmimim pubescena  and  J.  officinale. 

Jasmin  del  rio.    See  Cleome  spinosa. 

Jasmin  hediondo.    See  Clerodendron  fragrans. 

Jasminnm  officinale.    Jasmin. 

Family  Oleaceae;  a  climbing,  shrub,  cultivated  in  gardens.  Introduced  from 
Asia.     (Stahl,  6:  63.) 

Jasminum  pubescens.    Jasmin. 

A  biennial  shrub,  introduced  from  India,  and  cultivated  in  gardens.  Reported 
from  Sierra  de  Naguabo  and  near  Rio  Blanco,  about  dwellings;  apparently  spon- 
taneous.   Noted  by  us  at  Cagnitas  and  at  Juana  Diaz.     (Stahl,  6:  62.) 

Jatropha  cnrcas.    Tartaoo.  Plate  XLII. 

Family  Euphorbiaceae;  reported  from  near  Pefiuelas.  This  is  a  shrub*  about  8 
feet  high,  and  is  called  *' physic  nut*'  in  Jamaica,  where  the  seeds  are  used  as  a 
purgative.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  said  to  act  as  a  resolvent.  The  black  beans 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  castor-oil  plant;  they  are  ground  up,  boiled  in  water, 
and  used  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhea. 

Jatropha  gossypifolia.    Hiouereta  cimarrona. 

Occasional  as  a  weed  in  waste  places,  particularly  in  sand  banks  along  water 
courses.  The  common  name  was  noted  at  Coamo  Springs,  and.  doubtless,  alludes 
to  the  similarity  to  the  castor  bean,  Ricinu8  communis, 

Java  plum.    See  Syzygium  jambolanum. 

Javillo.    See  Hura  crepitans. 

Jaya. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).  Wood,  yellow,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
0.778;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Jerusalem  thorn.    See  Parkinsonia  aculeata. 

Jiba.    See  Erythroxylon  hrevipes  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

Jicama.    See  Calopogonium  caeruleum. 

Jimson  weed.    See  Datura  Htramonixim. 

Jobo.    See  Spondia^  lutea. 

Job's  tears.    See  Coix  laehryvia-Johi, 

Juan  caliente.     See  Rourea  glabra  and  R.  frutescens, 

Jucare. 

Given  by  Hill  as  a  variation  of  the  name  "  near." 

Juglans  cinerea.    Nuez. 

A  tree  growing  wild  in  the  interior  of  the  Greater  Antilles  and  on  the  Continent. 
It  reaches  a  height  of  40  to  45  feet  (14  to  15  meters),  with  a  straight,  rather 
long  tnmk  18  to  24  inches  (45  to  60  centimeters)  in  diameter.  Furnishes  a 
good,  though  rather  porous  wood,  with  the  properties  of  the  European  walnut; 
is  dark  red  in  color,  and  breaks  with  a  vertical  fracture.  It  is  employed  for 
boards  and  timbers  in  housebuilding.  (Grosourdy,  2:  403.)  See  also  note 
under  Nues, 

This  species,  the  common  butternut  of  the  United  States,  is  not  known  to  occur 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  this  author's  identification  is  probably  in  error. 

Juglans  insularis. 

According  to  the  Kew  Bulletin  for  1894,  specimens  collected  by  Sintenis  near 
Adjuntas  and  distributed  from  Berlin  as  Jiiglans  jamaicensis  belongs  to  J.  insu' 
laris,  a  species  previously  known  from  Cuba. 
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Juso. 

A  hard  wood  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.12;  small  trees,  making  good  posts. 
(Hansard. )    Probably  the  same  as  '  *  hnso  "or  *  *  hneso. ' ' 

Jussiaea  acuminata.    See  Jussiaea  linifolia. 

Jussiaea  hirta.    See  Jussiaea  peruviana, 

Jussiaea  linifolium.    Yerba  db  clavo  aguada. 

Family  Onagraceae;  a  woody,  erect  plant,  growing  in  hedges  and  along  edges  of 
ponds.     (Stahl,  4:  182,  as  Jussiaea  acuminata.) 

Jussiaea  palustris.    Yerba  de  clavo  palustre. 
An  erect  annnal,  60  centimeters  high,  fonnd  in  inundated  plains.    (Stahl,  4:  133) . 

Jussiaea  peruviana.    Yerba  de  clavo  peluda. 

An  herbaceous,  woody  annual,  found  in  inundated  places:  1  meter  high. 
(Stahl,  4:  184,  as  Jussiaea  hirta.) 

Jussiaea  pilosa. 

An  erect,  woody  herb  in  wet  places;  the  variety  glabra  is  known  from  near 
Manati. 

Jussiaea  repens.    Yerba  de  clavo  acuatico. 

A  fleshy  aquatic  herb,  sometimes  floating,  found  in  marshes.  A  great  variety 
of  medicinal  properties  are  attributed  to  this  by  the  natives  of  Jamaica,  where  it 
is  called  "primrose  willow."     (Stahl,  4:  129.) 

Jussiaea  suffiruticosa.    Yerba  de  clavo. 

An  herbaceous,  woody  annual  or  biennial,  common  in  wet  places;  1  meter  high; 
reported  from  near  Manati.     (Stahl,  4:  181.) 

Kallstroemia  maxima. 

Family  Zygophyllaceae;  a  leafy  herbaceous  plant.  Secured  by  Sintenis  in 
cultivated  grounds  near  Manati. 

Lablab  vulgaris.    See  Dolichos  lablab. 

Labourdonnaisia  albescens.    Acana. 
A  sapotaceous  tree  with  hard  wood. 

Laohe  prieta. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island:  height,  25  to  30  feet  (8  to  9  meters); 
diameter,  20  to  25  inches  (50  to  02  centimeters).  Wood  pink,  hard:  specific 
gravity.  0.998;  used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Laotuca  floridana. 

A  coarse  herbaceous  c()mix)sit.e  collected  by  Sintenis  on  a  coffee  farm  near 
Cayey. 

Lactuca  intybacea.    Chicoria  azul. 
An  erect  much-branched  annual  composite.     (Stahl,  6:  155.) 

Laotuca  sativa.    Lettuce. 

The  lettuce  offered  in  the  markets  in  Porto  Rico  seemed  to  Ije  of  fairly  good 
quality:  better  than  could  be  raised  in  most  tropical  countries.  Even  at  sea  level, 
near  Santurce,  h^ttuce  seemed  to  thrive  moderately  well,  but  it  could  probably  be 
made  to  do  l>etter  in  the  monntAins.    The  seed  is,  of  course,  imported. 

Lagenaria  vulgaris.    Gouud.    Marimbo. 

Also  calle<l ''  amargo."  '*  marimlx),**  and  '*  cadungo  amargo.''  Family  Oacar- 
bitaceae.  This  vine  yields  the  gourds  from  which  the  so-called  **gnira,"  **gai- 
chara"  or  "oarac-ho"  is  made.  In  Cuba  the  vine  is  said  to  be  called  "  gniio 
ciinarron."  while  "  guira  (*imarroua*'  is  the  ralal>ash  tree  Crescentia. 

The  young  gourds,  (\  to  10  inches  long,  are  eaten.  Two  of  the  latter  sin  irere 
offen»d  for  10  cents  in  the  San  Juan  market,  June  14. 
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Lagerstroemia  indioa.    Astromeda.    Crape  myrtle. 

Family  Lythraceae;  an  ornamental  shmb,  native  in  China  and  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  greenhoases  in  Enrope  and  America,  or,  sonthward,  in  the  open  air. 
In  the  West  Indies  it  is  frequent  in  gardens;  reported  from  Sierra  de  Lnqnillo 
and  from  Pefinelas,  about  dwellings. 

Lagerstroemia  reginae. 

An  East  Indian  tree  valued  for  its  timber,  which  is  extremely  durable  in  water. 
Introduced  into  Jamaica  according  to  Grisebach. 

Xjaguncularia  raoemosa.    Mangle  blanco.  Plate  XLIII. 

Family  Combretaceae;  a  shrub  or  tree  5  to  8  meters  high;  grows  in  tide- water 
swamps  and  is  often  mistskken  for  the  true  mangrove,  Rhizophora.  It  is  abundant 
immediately  behind  CataSo.     (Stahl,  4:  136.) 

Lancewood. 

A  name  applied  in  the  British  West  Indies  to  species  of  Oxandra  and  Cananga. 

Lantana  camara.    Cariaquillo. 

Family  Verbenaceae;  a  spiny  shrub,  1  meter  high,  found  in  rocky  places: 
reported  from  Guanica,  Yauco,  and  Mayaguez.     (Stahl,  6:  214.) 

Lantana  crocea.    Cariaquillo. 
A  shrub  slightly  longer  than  L.  camara,     (Stahl,  6:  215.) 

Lantana  involucrata.    Cariaquillo  de  Santa  Maria. 

A  shrub,  1  meter  high,  found  in  waste  places;  flowers  fraifrant.  At  Catafio 
this  is  called  simply  "  Santa  Maria.''     (Stahl,  6:  215.) 

Lasianthus  lanceolatus.    Aroma. 

Also  called  '  *  bejuco  de  "peo ' '  and  * '  mata  de  "peo. ' '  A  rubiaceous  shrub  from  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  island.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  449.) 

Lasianthus  moralesii. 
Family  Rubiaceae;  reix)rted  from  Naguabo. 

Laugeria  resinosa.    Aquilon. 
Family  Rubiaceae;  a  shrub,  8  feet  (2.5  meters)  high,  on  mountains. 

Laurel  amarillo. 

Perhaps  the  same  as  **  laurel  sabino."  The  wood  is  yellow,  makes  good  boards, 
stands  water  well,  and  is  pretty  for  furniture;  Hi)ecific  gravity,  0.96.     (Hansard.) 

Laurel  bianco. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  45  feet  (12  to  14  meters); 
diameter,  20  to  25  inches  (50  to  02  centimeters);  wood,  white,  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.606;  used  in  Imilding  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Captain  Hansard  gives  a  specific  gravity  of  0.84  and  says  it  is  a  white  wood 
used  for  furniture. 

Grosourdy  (2:  398)  includes  l)oth  "laurel  prieto"  and  "laurel  l)lanc()"  under 
the  following  description: 

A  wild  tree,  60  to  80  feet  (18  to  24  meters)  high,  with  a  long,  straight  trunk 
6  to  8  inches  (15  to  20  centimeters)  in  diameter.  It  furnishes  a  wood  very  strong 
and  resistant,  rather  light,  fibrous  in  texture,  neither  hard  nor  flexible,  and 
moderately  fine-grained.  The  wood  exhales  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor.  The 
color  is  a  grayish  yellow  or  very  light  cinnamon.  Specific  gravity,  0.658.  Used 
on  the  continent  to  make  umbrellas  and  in  building  boats.  It  is  also  suitable 
for  doors,  windows,  eUi. 

Laurel  prieto. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  45  feet  (12  to  14  meters); 
diameter,  20  to  25  inches  (50  to  62  centimeters) ;  wood,  dark,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
0.572;  used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.)     {See  silso  Laurel  bianco.) 
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Laurel  puero. 

A  tree  from  all  x>arts  of  the  island;  height,  45  to  50  feet  (14  to  15  meters) :  diam- 
eter, 20  to  2.")  inche's  (50  to  62  (centimeters ) ;  wood,  yellowish,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
0.628;  used  in  building  houses.    Also  calli^  **  azafran.''     (Exp.  1857.) 

Perhaps  this  should  be  **  laurel  i)uerco.'* 

IjEurel  sabino.    See  Magnolia  nplenden^;  also  Talaunia, 

Color,  clear  olive-brown.  Ducts  occurring  singly,  evenly  diffused  in  one  or  two 
irregular  lines,  l)etween  the  indistinct  medullary  rays.  A  straight-grained  woo<l 
similar  in  color  t^),  but  finer-grained  than  the  heart  of  the  tulip  and  cucuml)er  tree 
of  the  United  StJites.     (Hill  and  Sud worth,  p.  2N. ) 

Laurel  savino. 

A  tree  from  all  jmrts  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  45  feet  ( 12  to  14  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 20  to  25  in(rhes  (50  to  62  centimeters).  Wood,  greenish,  hard;  specific  grav- 
ity, 0.750;  used  in  liuilding  houses.  Probably  another  name  for  '*  laurel  saliino." 
(Exp.  1H57.) 

Lawsonia  alba.    See  lAurMmia  iiiermis, 
(Stahl,  4:  122.) 

Lawsonia  inermis.    Hknxa.    Reseda. 

Family  Lythraceae:  a  glabrous  shrub,  2  meters  high,  with  white  flowers;  natur- 
alized from  Egypt  and  S>'ria  in  Jamaica  and  Antigua.  Yields  a  yellow  dye.  mu(*h 
used  by  the  Egyi^tians  and  Ani1)8  as  a  cosmetic  for  the  palms  of  the  hands,  finger 
nails,  and  hair,  also  for  the  tails  of  horses,  and  for  coloring  cloth  a  dull  red. 
**  Egyptiiiii  privet "  and  "  Jamaica  mignonette  tree  **  are  additional  names.  Cul- 
tivated in  gardens  in  Porto  Rico.  Specimens  have  l)een  collected  near  Qnanica. 
It  will  grow  without  irrigation  in  extremely  drj'  situations  and  has  been  snggestetl 
as  a  he<lge  phmt.     (Stahl,  4:  122,  a.s  L.  aUnt.) 

Lechecillo.    St*e  Chrystfpht/lluni  glahrum. 

A  wild  tree.  40  feet  (12  mett^rs)  high,  with  edible  fruit.  The  trunk  13  inches  (80 
(!entimeters)  in  <lianieter.  The  w(K>d  is  rose-colored,  hard,  and  breaks  with  a 
vertical  frat^turt^.  Its  commtm  ust*  is  for  shelving  in  houses.  It  is  used  also  tor 
making  a  fine  clijircoal  for  f<^rg(»s.  ((frosounly,  2:  894.)  Spetafic  gravity,  0.H8JJ. 
(Exp.  1H57.) 

Leche  prieta. 

A  wild  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island,  20  feet  (6  meters)  high,  with  a  trunk 
27  inches  (()7  centimetxTs)  in  diameter.  It  furnishes  a  compact,  rose-colored 
wood  that  is  very  difficult  to  break.  Its  comnKm  use  is  for  shelving  in  hoiises. 
(Grosonrdy,  2:  81M.) 

Lechicillo. 

Probably  another  si)elling  of  *•  Iwhecillo." 

A  small  tree,  ubnndant  on  inount-iiin  slo|)es  nt^ar  streams.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by 
the  natives,  while*  the  w(mm1  is  very  soft  and  not  used.  The  siKvific  gravity,  accord- 
ing to  ("'a]>t^iin  Hansiird.  is  i).7\). 

Lechoncillo. 

Capt^iin  Ilansjird  giv«'s  tliis  wt)«Ml  ;i  spiH'itic  gravity  of  0.80.  It  is  probably  the 
Siinie  as  lechicillo. 

Lechosa.     Sec  Carini  fKiptiifn. 

Lemon.     Sim*  ( 'itms  limniiinn. 

Longua  de  vacn.     Sim»  KlrjtlmHftfpua  srahrr  and  Stnitu'virria  sp. 

Loonotis  nopetaefolia.    Momnillo.  Plate  XLIV. 

A  herbiu'cous  annual  of  the  mint  family.  15  to  80  inches  (87  to  75  centimeters) 

high:  th(>  large  bur-like  fiower  clusters  are  very  i>eculiar,  and  when  covered  with 
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where  all  grasses  or  other  plants  tried  for  this  purpose  have  failed.  In  Porto  Rico 
coarse  grasses,  snch  as  *'  guinea  "  and  *^  para ''  grass,  are  abundant,  bnt  lawns  are 
uncommon,  and  perhaps  Lippia  may  be  found  of  use.  Mr.  Fairchild's  report  on 
the  subject  is  accordingly  added: 

According  to  Ascherson  and  Schweinfurth  the  Lippia  is  a  native  of  Egypt.  It 
has  probably  been  used  for  lawn  purx)oses  for  a  great  many  years. 

It  is  a  low,  creeping  plant  of  the  Verbena  family,  ¥nth  broad,  flat,  obovate 
leaves  of  a  deep  green  cx)lor.  The  creeping  stems  throw  out  roots  wherever  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  earth,  and  form  thick  mats  of  herbage.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  regions  with  climatic  conditions  similar  to  those  of  Egypt,  grass  lawns 
are  generally  very  difficult  to  maintain.  Although  there  are  several  substitutes 
for  lawn  grasses,  none  that  I  have  seen  are  as  good  as  Lippia.  Owinflr  to  its  rapid 
growth,  the  plant  can  be  mown  closely,  and  to  a  layman  the  lawn  effects 
resemble  closely  those  produced  by  English  lawn  grasses. 

In  order  to  plant  a  lawn  with  Lippia  the  ground  is  prepared  as  it  would  bo  for 
the  reception  of  grass  seed.  A  mass  of  old  Lippia  is  dug  from  some  neighboring 
lawn  or  field.  The  native  gardener  cuts  off  or  breaks  off  two  or  three  long  cut- 
tings of  the  plant,  makes  a  hole  with  a  pointed  stick  in  the  soft  earth,  thrusts  the 
cuttings,  doubled  up,  into  the  hole  and  pac^ks  the  earth  securely  about  them. 
These  cuttings  are  placed  about  4  to  6  inches  apart,  quite  irregularly  over  the 
field.  They  are  givon  plenty  of  water,  being  sprinkled  every  day  until  well 
started.  In  winter,  in  Egypt,  the  lawns  made  of  this  Lippia  are  watered  every 
four  to  five  days,  while  in  summer  they  are  kept  green  by  daily  waterings.  Every 
twenty  days  the  lawns  are  gone  over  with  a  scythe,  and  in  this  way  kept  quite 
closely  ino\\Ti.  There  is  no  evident  reason  why  a  lawn  mower  would  not  answer 
the  puri)06e  better  than  a  scythe. 

Lawns  of  Lippia  will  last  five  to  six  years  without  renewing.  Whenever  a  i»tch 
gets  old  or  is  injured  by  the  shade  of  some  tree,  it  is  very  easily  repaired  Inset- 
ting new  cuttings. 

While,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ck)lombo,  of  the  Gizeh  Gardens,  no 
grasses  form  in  Cairo  a  real  sod,  this  plant  produces  a  i)ermanent  sod  lasting  five 
to  six  years. 

Tlie  Lippia  deserves  a  thorough  trial  as  a  lawn  plant  in  Southern  California, 
Arizona,  Texas,  and  Florida.  Just  what  degree  of  liardiness  it  will  show  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  not  exposed  to  a  temi)erature  below  freezing  here  in  Cairo,  except 
at  extremely  long  intervals.  Whether  it  is  injured  then  or  not  I  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain.  Although,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  the  lawns  of 
Lippia  wear  a  much  less  vigorous  look  than  they  do  in  winter,  yet,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  able  to  withstand  the  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of  the  Egyptian 
summer,  it  is  evident  that  the  plant  is  well  suited  for  hot,  dry  climateB.  It  la  to 
be  hoi)ed  this  will  prove  a  valuable  new  lawn  plant  for  the  parks  and  gaxdeDS  of 
the  South. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  this  plant  is  already  quite  commonly  introduced,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  States.  It  oc^curs  in  low,  moist  situations,  fmn  North 
Carolina  to  Florida.  Texas,  and  Missouri,  and  is  also  present  in  California.  So  far 
as  known  it  has  not  l)een  utilizeil  as  a  lawn  plant  in  this  country,  although  it  is 
recognized  as  having  some  value  as  a  sand-binder  on  the  South  Atlantic  and  Quit 
coasts. 

Lippia  reptans.    Cidkox. 
(Stable:  210.) 

Licorice  weed.    Set>  ScojHtn'a  didcis. 

Lira.    Se<^  Illhiacus  schizopetalus. 

Litchi.    Se<»  Li'tchi  chhirtmis. 

Litchi  chinensis.    LiTcaii. 

An  important  fruit  in  Southern  China,  Britisli  India,  and  the  Malay  Peninsnla. 
Tlic  trco  is  d(^s(;ri1)(Ml  as  a  handsome  evergreen,  and,  although  it  can  be  snocoas 
fully  propagated  only  by  layering,  it  is  reasonably  hardy  when  once  estabUshed. 
Writing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ni)rtliw«»st  provinces  of  India,  Dr.  BanaviA, 
the  fruit  export,  says: 

Here,  then,  is  a  fruit  tree  which  resistii  the  heaviest  rains  and  stands  the  hottest 
winds,  and  also  the  frosts  of  these  provinces.  Moreover,  it  liears  annually  an 
abundant  crop  of  line,  well-flavon'd,  and  aromatic  fruit,  which  can  readily  be  sent 
to  distant  markets  without  injury.    Instead  of  being  planted  by  the  one  or  two. 
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it  should  be  planted  by  the  thonsand.  From  all  I  know  of  the  hardiness  and 
fmitfnlness  or  this  remarkable  tree,  I  feel  confident  that  if  any  individual  (or  com- 
pany), possessing  the  necessary  capital,  were  to  plant  an  extensive  orchard  of 
litchi  trees,  say  where  canal  water  would  be  easily  obtained,  or  where  well  water 
is  within  easy  reach,  he  would  very  probably  make  a  good  life-long  business  of  it. 

On  this  testimony  the  editor  of  Watt's  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of 
India  comments  as  follows: 

This  result  has  been  abundantly  attained  in  Bengal,  and,  although  statistics  of 
the  extent  of  the  trade  can  not  be  given,  it  may  be  said  that  in  tne  lower  prov- 
inces the  litchi  tree  is  almost  coextensively  cultivated  with  the  mango.  It  comes 
into  season  a  little  before  that  fruit,  and  in  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Calcutta,  is 
sold  in  every  fruit  dealer's  shop,  the  streets  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  being  liter- 
ally bestrewn  with  the  rind  and  large  seeds,  rejected  by  the  wayside  consumers. 
The  fruit,  to  be  enjoyed,  should,  however,  be  eaten  as  soon  after  being  plucked 
as  possible.  When  fresh  the  great  bunches  look  like  bright,  pinkish  strawberries, 
but  they  rapidly  lose  their  bloom  and  assume  a  dirty,  brownish  color.  The  dried 
fruit,  as  sold  in  Europe,  bears  no  possible  resemblance  to  the  deliciously  bitter- 
sweet pulp  of  the  fresh  litchi. 

The  fruit  is  nearly  round,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  (37  millimeters)  in 
diameter.  The  edible  portion  is  the  sweet,  semitransparent,  jelly-like  pulp  or 
aril  which  covers  the  seed,  and  the  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  thin  reddish  or  brown- 
ish brittle  shell,  which  is  rough  with  warty  protuberances.  The  Chinese  dry  the 
fruit,  which  then  becomes  blackish,  and  in  this  state  it  may  often  be  seen  in  Lon- 
don fruit  shops.  The  fresh  fruit  has  a  very  pleasant  acid  flavor,  and  is  much 
liked  both  by  natives  and  Europeans  in  this  country. 

With  such  definite  and  authoritative  commendation,  it  would  seem  that  the 
litchi  is  one  of  the  fruits  most  likely  to  succeed  in  Porto  Rico  and  likely  to  be  of 
value  when  once  generally  introduced.  The  difficulty  of  propagation  by  cuttings 
is  of  course  an  obstacle,  but  it  could  easily  be  obviated  by  a  few  enterprising 
nurserymen.  Little  seems  to  have  been  written  on  the  results  of  experiments 
which  have  been  made  with  this  tree  in  other  West  Indian  Islands.  The  name 
**lichi"  is  mentioned  in  Maza's  Diccionario  of  Cuban  common  names,  and  the 
species  has  also  been  recorded  among  the  plants  growing  in  the  Castleton  Gardens 
in  Jamaica,  but  nothing  has  been  found  to  indicate  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  at  extensive  propagation  for  general  purposes.  Quite  a  large  specimen  of 
this  species  exists  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  dried  fruits  described  above  are  an  article  of  considerable  importance 
among  the  Chinese  in  this  country,  and  are  served  in  most  of  the  Chinese  restau- 
rants. Boxes  containing  about  a  quart  of  these  dried  fruits  were  selling  in  one 
of  the  Washington  fruit  stores  at  50  cents  apiece. 

Although  these  may  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  fresh  fruit,  they  are  by  no 
means  unpalatable.    In  appearance  and  taste  they  are  not  unlike  raisins. 

Llagrume.    See  Didymopanax  viorototoni, 

Llanten.    See  Plant  ago  viajor. 

Llume.    See  Aeria  attemiata. 

Liu  via.    See  Diiranta  plumieri  and  Rtutsellia  Juncea. 

Lobelia. 

Family  Campanulaceae;  a  species  of  Lobelia  is  reported  by  Hill  in  a  list  of  trees 
of  the  mountains.  The  species  known  from  Porto  Rico  are  all  herbs  except  L, 
acuminata  {Tupa  acuminata),  which  grows  to  a  height  of  about  10  feet. 

Lobelia  acuminata.    Tibey.    Tupa*. 

A  shrub  2  meters  high,  found  in  waste  places  and  on  limestone  mountains. 
(Stahl,  6:  29,  as  Tupa  acuminata.) 

Lobelia  assurgens.    Chicoria  cimarrona. 

An  herbaceous  perennial,  3  to  4  feet  (about  1  meter)  high,  growing  on  moun- 
tains. Urban  treats  Tupa  assurgejis  of  Grisebach  and  Stahl  as  variety  portori- 
censis  tmder  Lobelia  assurgens,     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  454.) 
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Lobelia  cliffortiana.    Caudenai^  azul. 
An  herbaceous,  erect  annnal,  found  in  rocky  places.     (Stahl,  6:  28.) 

Lobelia  portoricensis. 

A  shrub,  2  to  8  meters  in  height;  known  from  Luquillo  and  Adjnntas.  (Urban, 
Symb.  1:  453.) 

Locust  tree.    See  Hymenaea  courbaril. 

Logwood.    See  Havmatoxyhm  campechianum, 

Lombricera.    See  Sjngelia  a  u  thdm ia . 

Lonchocarpus  glaucifolius.    Geno. 

A  leguminous  tree  of  5  to  8  meters,  known  only  from  Porto  Rico,  Rincon, 
Aguada,  Aguaililla,  and  Quebradillas.  A  8i)ecimen  from  Agnada  shows  elliptical, 
finely  veined  leaves  and  flat,  bright  russet  pods.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  826.) 

Lonchocarpus  latifolius.    Palo  hediondo. 

A  tree  ,10  meters  high ,  along  the  coast.  Hard  wood ,  used  for  furniture.  Reported 
from  Manati  and  from  Bayamon  as  **  jialo  sec*o."     (Stahl,  3:  91.) 

Lonchocarpus  violaceus.    Geno  cieno. 
A  tret>  or  shrub,  5  meters  high,  found  on  the  west  coast.     (Stahl,  3:  93.) 

Lonicera.    Honeysuckle. 
One  or  more  si)ecies  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Loniciera.    See  Linovivva  and  Mayeiwa. 

Loquat.    See  KriolKitrya  jaxmuiva, 

Loranthus  americanus.    HuuguiLLo. 

Rei)orte<l  by  Bello.  Urban  descril)es  this  as  a  new  sjiecies,  Dendroitremon 
hicoJor. 

Loranthus  portoricensis.    See  note  under  Psych otria  jyenduln, 

Lucuma  manimosa.    Sapote.    Mamey  sapote. 

Family  Sap>tac(»ae:  a  tree,  10  meters  high;  yields  the  '*  marmalade  fruit;"  also 
called  the  **  vegetable  egg."  Grisebach  spells  the  native  name  ^*'mammte 
sajxffd.'^     (Stahl,  6:  51.) 

Grosourdy  (2:  JU)H)  says  of  the  w<K>d  that  it  is  fine-grained  and  compact,  ordi- 
narily liard.  and  of  goo<l  weight.  In  color  it  resembles  mahogany,  but  is  redder 
and  more  uniform,  tliougli  somewhat  mottled  with  darker-colored  spots.  Specific 
gravity,  ().5S8.  Its  most  (Mmimon  use  is  f  )r  shelving,  but  it  would  appear  snitsble 
f(U-  carx)entry  and  ciibinetwork.    Th<^  fresh  Imrk  has  the  odor  of  bitter  almonds. 

Tliis  fruit  is  rare  in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  plant  is  prolxibly  introdnced.  The 
common  names  are,  however,  often  incorrectly  applie<l  to  the  fruit  of  Jfammea 
itmvrivitna,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  external  api)earauc*e.  The  smooCh 
s<»eds  with  a  nmghened  segment  arc,  however,  entirt^y  unlike  those  of  the  latter 
siMH'ies,  whicli  ar«'  rough  (U'er  the  entire  surfiu*e,  with  the  flesh  closely  adhering. 
In  Central  America  and  Mexico  this  is  a  very  common  wild  fruit,  and  in  tunes  of 
want  it  serves  to  s(»me  extent  as  a  fotnl.  The  flavor  is  mild,  by  some  considered 
insipid,  and  it  will  probably  never  }>ecomi'  iM)pular  among  |)eople  of  tempeittte 
regions. 

As  the  common  name ."  marmalade  fruit "  implies,  it  is  made  into  a  marmalade, 
and  this  is  not  unlike  g(HKl  a])])le  Imtter. 

It  was  this  fruit  that  kcjit  Cortoz  and  his  army  alive  on  their  famous  nuUFch 
from  ^lexico  Citv  to  Hondurjis. 

Lucuma  multiflora.    Ja(\\na. 

A  large  tree,  H  to  10  meters  high,  yiel<Ung  a  usi»ful  wo*h1.     Bello  gives  the 
mon  name  as  "luwana."     (Stiihl,  6:  50.) 

Lucuma  stahliana. 
Rei)orted  from  near  Manati. 
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Lucuma  urbani. 
Reix)rted  from  near  Gnanica. 

Lufik  acutangula.    Sponge  cucumber.    Esponja. 

Reported  by  Hello;  also  called  '^estropajo."  A  species  of  Luffa,  probably  this 
or  L.  aegyptiaca,  was  very  common  in  Porto  Rico,  climbing  over  bushes  and 
fences.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  matted  fibers  of  the  fruit  are  used  or 
not.  but  its  increasing  employment  for  the  toilet  and  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
the  linings  of  hats  and  the  porous  soles  of  slippers,  is  rendering  it  quite  an  article 
of  exix)rt  from  Jax>an.  In  the  younger  state  the  fruits  may  be  eaten  as  cucum- 
bers or  pickled. 

Ijufik  cylindrica.    See  Luffa  aegyptiaca. 

Lycopersicon  cerasiforme.    Tomato  amarillo. 
Family  Solanaceae. 

Lycopersicon  esculentum.    See  Lycopersicon  lycopersicum. 
(Stahl,  6:  126.) 

Lycopersicon  hnmboldtii.    Tomate. 
(Stahl,  6:  125.) 

Lycopersicon  ly coper sicnm.    Tomato.    Tomato  grande. 

Tomatoes,  like  many  other  vegetables  that  have  been  developed  in  temperate 
regions,  are  with  difficulty  made  to  succeed  in  the  Tropics.  Good  tomatoes  are, 
however,  produced  in  Porto  Rico,  and  with  the  use  of  fertilizers  fruits  are  reported 
from  the  north  side  of  the  island  weighing  as  high  as  11  ounces. 

Maba  inconstans.    Negra  lora. 
Family  Ebenaceae.     (Stahl,  6:  60.) 

Maba  sintenisii.    Tabeiba. 

Also  called  '*  guayabota  nispero;  **  a  native  forest  tree,  about  30  feet  (9  meters) 
high,  reported  from  the  vicinity  of  Lares.     (Urban,  Add.  1:  43.) 

Mabi.     See  Colubrina  reclinata  and  C.  femiginoaa. 

A  drink  by  this  name  is  commonly  sold  in  the  markets  and  peddled  on  the 
streets.  It  is  usually  taken  as  a  '^refresco,"  and  is  also  reputed  to  be  a  remedy 
for  indigestion.     The  bark  from  which  it  is  made  is  also  offered  in  the  markets. 

Mabie.     See  Colitbrina  reclinata. 
Said  to  be  the  St.  Lucia  form  of  the  word  **  mabi." 

Macachaira.    See  Manihot  palmata. 

Macaw  bush.    See  Solanum  mammosuin. 

Macaw  palm.    See  Aerocomia  fusifonnis. 

According  to  Grisebach  the  ''mackaw  tree"  is  Aerocomia  sclerocarpa  {=A. 
aculeata),  while  the  ''  great  mackaw  tree  *'  is  ^4.  lasiospatha  (=A.  fusifonnis). 

Madura  tinctoria.    See  Chloroj^hora  tinctoHa. 

Madre  de  cacao.    See  Erythrina  nnibroHa, 

This  name  is  not  known  to  be  used  in  Porto  Rico,  but  is  of  South  American 
origin,  and  has  l)een  referred  to  by  Hill  and  other  writers. 

Maga.     See  Thespesia  grandiflora. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  45  to  50  feet  (14  to  15  meters); 

diameter,  20  to  25  inches  (50  to  62  centimeters).     Wood  light,  hard:   specific 

gravity,  0.972;  used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Color,  rich  chocolate  brown.  CJonspicuons  ducts  few,  occurring  singly,  and 
irregularly  scattered  between  the  medullary  rays;  mostly  distinct  or  occasionally 
two  or  three  loosely  grouped.  Medullary  rays  comparatively  few,  distinct,  but 
inconspicuous.  Wood  fibers  slightly  cross-grained,  the  smoothed  surface  appear- 
ing straight-grained.      Quarter  and  radially  cut  medullary  rays  have  a  satiny 
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appearance.    The  rich  color  and  attractive  grain  of  this  wood  should  make  it  valu- 
able for  cabinetwork.     (Hill  and  Sud worth.) 

This  name  is  also  given  by  Hill  among  those  of  trees  planted  for  shading  coffee. 

We  c^uld  not  leam  that  the  magar  is  ever  so  used;  perhaps  an  error  for  **  moca." 

Magar.    See  TJiesiye^ia  gramUflora, 

Magnolia.    See  Talauma  plumleri. 

Magnolia  portoricensis.    Mauricio. 

A  handsome  indigenous  tree  discovered  by  Bello,  differing  from  M.  splendens  in 
having  much  broader  and  more  rounded  leaves.  It  is  known  only  from  the 
western  half  of  the  island— Utuado,  Jayuya,  Adjuntas,  Guayanilla,  PeSnelas,  and 
Lares.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  806). 

Magnolia  splendens.    Sabino. 

Also  called  "laurel  sabino."  A  species  recently  desc*,ribed  by  Urban  from  the 
primeval  forests  of  the  Sierra  de  LiK^uillo  and  Sierra  de  Nagnabo.  Said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  ])eautiful  si)e<'ies,  similar  in  habit  to  TaJauma  plumieri,  for  which  it 
was  probably  mistaken  by  Eggers  in  the  account  of  his  visit  to  Porto  Rico,  as 
quoted  from  Nature  by  Hill.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  natives  as 
a  condiment,  like  those  of  LcturuH  iiobilis  of  Europe. 

Mago. 

A  tree  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  40  feet  (9  to  12  meters): 
diameter,  to  to  20  inches  (37  to  50  centimeters).  Wood  pinkish,  soft;  specific 
gravity,  0.791:  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Mahagiia.    See  Paritium  tiliaceuvi. 
An  erroneous  spelling  of  **  majagua.** 

Mahoe. 

A  name  applied  in  the  British  West  Indies  to  various  malvaceons  trees,  snch  as 
Paritium,  Hibiscus,  and  Thesixjsia. 

Mahogany .    See  ASin'etcti  t«  m ahagon  i . 

Mais,  Maize.    See  Zea  mayn. 

Majagua.    See  Paritium  filiacrum. 

A  soft  wood,  used  for  laths  in  hut  building,  the  bark  used  for  fastening.  All 
ropes  made  here  are  from  the  majagua  l>ark.     (Hansard.) 

Majagua  quemona.    See  Pisonia  ohtiiHata. 

Malachra  alceifolia. 

Family  Malvacteae;  variety  mi  umli folia  reported  from  near  Aibonito,  along 
roads. 

Malachra  capitata.    Mai.va  dr  c^abalu). 

An  herl)actH)us  aimual.  becoming  woody  with  age. 

(Nnnmonly  seen  about  dwellings  and  moist  places.  A  characteristic  speciee 
with  light-yt'llow  flowers.  We  found  it  cultivateil  in  a  dooryard  near  Cosmo, 
where  a  dociK-tion  was  KupiK)Ke<l  to  have  mtnlicinal  proi)ertie8  in  external  applica- 
tion. In  tills  liK-ality  tlie  ])lant  was  known  simply  is  ''malva,'*  as  also  stated  by 
Bell(».     (Stahl.  2:  74.) 

Malachra  ciliata.     StM»  Malachra  nreta*. 

Malachra  cor  data .    M  a  l  v  a  ai  o  r  a  /<  >n  a  i  )a  . 
Family  Malva(?eaf'.     (Stahl.  2:  77.) 

Malachra  palmata.    Mai.va  t>k  c^auallo. 
An  her})actM)us  annual,  found  in  all  i)art8  of  the  island.     (Stahl,  2:  76.) 

Malachra  radiata.    Malva  klanca. 
A  wotKly,  annual  herb,  1  meter  high,  found  in  stcmy  places.     (Stahl,  2:  75.) 
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Malachra  urens.    Malva  PESTAf^osA. 
(Stahl,  2:  77,  as  Malachra  ciliata.) 

Malagueta.    See  Amomis  caryophyllata. 

Malanea  macrophylla.    Palo  lloron. 

Family  Rnbiaceae;  a  shrub  1  meter  high,  found  among  brambles.  (Stahl, 
6:93.) 

Malojillo.    See  Panicum  molle. 

In  Cuba  the  present  name  does  not  appear  to  be  used;  Mazo  gives  "  yerba  para,"' 
*'  yerba  del  para,"  *'  yerba  del  i)aral,"  and  *'  yerba  de  rarana." 

Malonillo.    See  Poinciana  regia. 

According  to  Captain  Hansard  this  name  is  extensively  used  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  island  instead  of  '*  flamboyant." 

Malpighia  coccigera.    Azota-cabalx.o. 

A  shrub  3  to  4  meters  high;  cultivated  for  its  agreeable  fruits,  which  resemble 
the  common  cherry  and  make  good  tarts  and  jelly.     (Stahl,  2:  143.) 

Malpighia  urens.    Palo  bronco. 

A  shrub  4  meters  high,  along  the  seacoast;  fruit  and  bark  are  used  as  astrin- 
gents. The  hairs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  pierce  the  skiri  and  cause  severe 
pain.     (Stahl,  2:  144.) 

Malta  arborea. 

A  tree  from  the  northern  part  of  the  island;  height,  12  to  15  feet  (4  to  5  meters) : 
diameter,  8  to  9  inches  (20  to  22  centimeters).  Wood  light,  very  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.977;  fruit  tree.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Malta  de  mata. 

A  tree  from  the  northern  part  of  the  island;  height,  8  to  10  feet  (2.5  to  3  meters) ; 
diameter,  4  to  6  inches  (10  to  15  centimeters).  Wood  light,  very  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.890:  fruit  tree.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Maluco.     See  Spilanthea  aeinella. 

Malva.     See  Malachra  capitata. 

A  root  called  malva  was  being  sold  by  an  herb  dealer  in  the  market  of  Ponce  as 
a  remedy  for  pulmonary  diseases. 

Malva  acorazonada.    See  Malachra  cordata. 

Malvabisco.    A  form  of  the  name  "  malvavisco." 

Malva  blanca.    See  Malachra  radiata. 

Malva  de  caballo.    See  Malachra  capitata  and  M.  palniata, 

Malva  pestaiiosa.    See  Malachra  vrens. 

Malvastrum  spicatum.    Malvavisco. 

Family  Malvaceae;  a  woody  herb,  found  on  south  coast:  rare  on  tlie  north 
coast.     (Stahl,  2:  78.) 

Malva  t6.     See  CorchoniH  hirtus  and  C.  siliquosus. 

Malva  t6  de  la  playa.    See  Corchorus  hirtmtmt. 

Malvavisco.    See  Malvastnim  spicatum. 

Malvavisco  afelpado.    See  Hibiacuft  tommtoftiis. 

Malvavisco  cimarron.    See  Abutilou  umhellatnm. 

Malvavisco  purpureo.    See  Hibiscus phoeniceus. 

Mamey.    See  Mammea  amcricana. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  45  feet  (12  to  14  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 20  to  25  inches  (50  to  62  centimeters).  Wood  pinkish,  hard:  specific  gravity, 
0.978;  fruit  tree.     (Exp.  1857.)     The  gum  is  used  as  incense. 
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Mamey  del  cura.    See  Ternstroemia  elliptica  and  T,  stahlii. 

Mamey  sapote.    See  Lmmma  mammosa. 

Mameyuelo.    See  Ardisia  corUicea,  A.  ylanciflora,  and  -:l.  purpurameiis, 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island:  height,  from  40  to  45  feet  (13  to  14  meters): 
diameter.  9  to  10  inches  (23  to  25  centimeters).  Wood  white,  hard;  specific  grav- 
ity, 0.879;  nsed  in  building  houses  and  cabinetmaking.     (Elxp.  1857.) 

Mamie  apple.    See  Mammea  americami. 

Mammea  americana.    Mammkk.    Mamry.    Mamie  apple. 

Family  Clusiaceae;  a  handsome  tree,  40  to  60  feet  (12  to  18  meters)  high;  fruit 
large,  with  a  pleasant  taste  and  aromatic  smell,  eaten  raw  or  preserved  in  sugar. 
Woo<l  valued  for  timlxjr:  gum  used  by  natives  in  extracting  chigoes,  etc. 
(Lunan.) 

From  between  Fajardo  and  Ceiba.     (Stahl,  2:  124.) 

See  note  under  Lucuma  mammoHa. 

Mammee.    See  Mamvica  americana. 
Mammee  apple.    See  Mammea  aincHcana. 
Mammee  sapota.    See  Lucuma  laammosa. 
Mamoncillo.    See  McUcocca  bijuya. 
Manchinoel.    See  Hippomane  manvineUa, 
Mandioca.    See  Ma n  ih ot . 

Mangifera  indica.    Man(K). 

Family  Anacardiat-eae:  a  fruit  tree  native  in  South  Asia  or  the  Malay  Archi- 
IH'lago  and  introduced  into  America  al)out  the  1)eginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  not  infre(iuently  liapi)ens  that  those  who  are  >'isiting  a  tropical  country  for 
the  iirst  time  confuse  the  mangrove  and  the  mango.  The  former  is  a  tree  wliich 
forms  tide-wat^«r  swamps  along  the  coasts  and  al)out  the  mouths  of  rivers  in 
nearly  all  humid  tropical  countries,  while  the  mango  is  an  edible  fruit,  even  more 
widely  distributed. 

In  Porto  Rico  the  name  mangrove  or  "mangle"  is  applied  to  three  or  four 
different  trees  which  grow  in  the  coast  swamjw,  while  the  mango  is  the  beet 
known  and  most  abundant  of  fruits.  Whether  associated  with  ideas  of  tinwhole- 
someness  tlirough  the  alK>ve  confusion  or  other  unreliable  information,  many  of 
the  army  officers  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  manifested  a  violent  prejudice  against 
the  mango,  and  some  even  issued  ordt^rs  strictly  forbidding  the  soldiers,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  eat  it.  The  antimango  crusade  has  even  gone  to  the  extent 
of  cutting  down  mango  tret^s  in  ]mblic  grounds. 

The  only  excuse  f(^r  this  mistaken  jwlicy  seems  to  lie  in  the  report  that  mmay 
soldiers  were  made  sick  by  them  when  the  armies  were  first  landed,  and  this  on 
Ixnng  sifted  a  little  rcvsolves  itself  into  the  ])roiK)sition  that  a  hearty  meal  of  green 
mangcH's,  followed  by  a  large  (|uantity  of  bad  rum.  made  the  hungry  and  ftitigned 
soldiers  very  sick.  Before  the  mango  is  finally  cimdemned  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  wliat  the  results  would  liavi»  Ihh'U  with  gret»n  apples. 

In  reality  tlie  niauLCo  is  known  throughout  the  Tropics  as  a  delicious  and  whole- 
some fruit,  comparable'  in  ijuality  and  v. due  witli  the  apple  or  the  orange,  although 
entirely  different  from  eitlier  in  texture  and  flavor.  Some  varieties  have,  espe- 
cially wlien  unriix\  a  distinct  flavor  and  odor  of  ttirj^entine,  which  seems  objection- 
able at  first .  but  soon  comes  to  jwld  charm  to  the  high  (jualitiesof  the  new  favorite. 
It  has  Ihm'71  said  that  one  should  eat  mangoes  only  in  a  bath  tub,  on  acxMrantof 
keeping  tlie  yellowish  pulj)  from  spreading  over  th"  countenance  and  person,  and 
this  mi^ht  prevent  tlie  fruit  becoming  po]mlar  with  the  miKst  fastidioos.  This 
objei^tion,  however,  applies  only  to  tln»  iKM)rer  varieties,  such  lis  at  present  exist  in 
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Porto  Rico.  The  finer,  asexually  propagated  varieties  are  quite  as  manageable  as 
the  peaches  and  pears  of  our  own  climate. 

Several  of  the  best  Indian  varieties  have  already  been  introduced  into  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  when  these  are  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
placed  regularly  in  the  Northern  markets  the  mango  is  almost  sure  to  become  a 
popular  fruit. 

The  drier  portions  of  Porto  Rico  are  admirably  adapted  for  growing  mangoes, 
and  the  absence  of  all  danger  from  frost  places  this  island  at  a  decided  advantage 
over  Florida,  where  the  best  varieties  are  now  being  propagated  on  an  extensive 
scale  V)y  several  of  the  more  enterprising  fruit  growers.  It  has  been  found  pos- 
sible to  ship  even  the  better  varieties  from  India  to  London,  consequently  there 
need  be  no  fear  as  to  the  shipping  qualities. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  possibilities  and  requirements  of  the  mango  in  Porto 
Rico,  see  Bulletin  28,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  wood  is  light,  soft,  fibrous  in  texture,  and  not  very  compact,  brownish 
gray  with  little  spots  and  irregular  lines  of  brown.  After  varnishing  this  wood 
resembles  light-colored  walnut.  It  is  resistant  and  elastic,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  ash  of  Europe — for  g^instocks,  etc.  It  is  not,  however,  used 
as  much  as  it  deserves.  Specific  gravity,  0.864.  (Grosourdy,  2:  400.)  Specific 
gravity  also  given  as  0.738.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Manglo  bianco.    See  Avicennia  nitida  and  Laguncularia  raceinosa. 

Grosourdy  (2:399)  gives  this  common  name  to  both  Avicennia  tanientosa 
{=A.  officinaliG)  and  LdgitnimlaHa  vdcemoHa,  and  describes  the  wood  as  being 
hard  and  heavy,  fibrous  and  compact  in  texture,  and  gray  in  color  with  rather 
brown  undulations,  which  produce  a  very  pleasing  aspect.  Used  for  the  small 
timbers  of  houses,  but  its  most  common  use  is  in  making  a  good  charcoal  and 
for  fuel.     The  specific  gravity  of  Avicennia  is  0.867;  of  Laguncularia,  0.860. 

Mangle  bobo. 

A  tree  from  near  the  seashore;  height,  25  to  30  feet  (8  to  9  meters);  diameter, 
10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).  Wood,  dark. hard;  specific  gravity,  1.124; 
used  for  cabinetwork.     Also  called  *'  mangle  pri^to."     (Exp.  1857.) 

A  good  firewood;  on  the  higher  elevations  of  El  Yunque  this  grows  as  mere 
saplings,  while  in  the  lowlands  it  reaches  8  or  10  inches  (20  to  25  centimeters)  in 
diameter.     (Hansard.) 

Bello  gives  this  common  name  with  Aincennia  nitiihi,  l)ut  this  is  certainly  not 
the  tree  reported  by  Captain  Hansard. 

Mangle  botanico. 

A  tree  from  the  beaches  of  the  island;  height,  20  to  25  feet  (6  to  8  meters); 
diameter,  10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).  Wood,  silver-gray,  hard;  specific 
gravity,  1.072;  used  in  making  knees  of  boats.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Mangle  boton.    See  Conocarjrus  erectns. 

Mangle  cobo. 

A  tree  from  the  beaches  of  the  island;  height,  18  to  20  feet  (5.5  to  6.5  meters); 
diameter,  9  to  10  incihes  (22  to  25 centimeters) .  Wood,  white,  soft:  specific  gravity, 
0.840;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Mangle  Colorado.    See  Rhizophora  mangle. 

A  tree  from  the  beaches  of  the  island:  height.  18  to  20  feet  (5.5  to  6.5  meters); 
diameter,  9  to  10  inches  (22  to  25  centimeters).  Wood,  pinkish,  hard:  specific 
gravity,  0.752;  bark  used  in  tanning  leather.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Mangle  prieto. 

A  tree  from  the  beaches  of  the  island;  height,  25  to  30  feet  (8  or  9  meters); 
diameter,  10  to  12  inches  ( 22  to  25  centimeters) .  Wood,  dark,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
1.124;  used  for  cabinetwork.     Also  called  "mangle  bobo."     (Exp.  1857*.) 
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Mango.    See  Mangifera  indica. 

Mangrove.    See  Rhizophora  wangle. 

Mangrove,  Black.    See  Avieemiia  nitula. 

Mangrove,  Olive.    See  Aincennia  niiidu. 

Mangrove,  White.    See  iMguncularia  raceniosa  and  Ai*icennia  nitida, 

Mani.     See  Arachis  hypogaen, 

Manihot  aipi. 
Considered  as  a  variety  of  Manihot  pal  mat  a. 

Manihot  cassava.    Cassada.    Yuc^ca. 

Family  Euphorbiaceae:  shrubby  plants.  C  to  8  feet  (I  to  1.5  meters)  high;  culti- 
vated for  the  thick,  fleshy  roots,  which  are  very  rich  in  starch. 

Cassava  is  a  less  important  article  of  food  in  Porto  Rico  than  in  most  other  {larts 
of  the  American  tropics.  Its  place  is  to  a  great  extent  taken  by  **yautia"  and 
*'  taro."  The  principal  nses  to  which  cassava  is  put  in  Porto  Rico  are  the  mak- 
ing of  stanch  and  a  sort  of  bread  baked  in  thin,  semicircular  loaves  or  cakes.  This 
latter  custom  is  undotibtedly  indigenous,  and  curiously  enough  finds  its  counter- 
pjirt  among  the  so-called  Caril)s  of  Guatemala,  a  negro  people  of  uncertain  origin, 
with  whom  i^assava  is  by  far  the  most  important  food. 

Forms  with  l)oth  5  and  7  leaflets  were  observetl,  and  it  was  inferred  that  both 
the  sweet  and  the  bitter  varieties  exist,  although  nothing  was  heard  of  the  imison- 
ous  projwrties  of  any  of  the  (tassava  grown  in  the  island,  but  as  none  is  eaten  raw 
or  used  as  fodder,  such  might  easily  exist  and  fail  to  l)e  in  evidence. 

Captain  Hansard's  notes  on  culture  are  as  follows:  *'  Hot  climate,  coast  region: 
plow  the  soil;  cut  stem  in  6-inch  lengths;  plant  5  feet  apart,  leaving  about  1  inch 
out  of  tlie  ground:  plant  on  a  dry  day.  It  will  begin  to  grow  in  two  weeks,  and  in 
thret^  months  will  cover  the  ground.  Will  l)e  ready  to  dig  in  nine  months.  Spoils 
quickly  out  of  tlie  ground,  but  keeps  until  dug.  To  prepare  meal,  tubers  are 
pulled .  wjished ,  gratwl ,  put  in  bags .  and  the  j  nice  presseil  out.  The  flbers  are  sifted 
out  and  the  moal  dried  by  a  fire,  but  should  not  1k»  scorche«l.  Proper  drying  and 
heating  dniws  off  the  juice." 

• 

Manihot  palmata  aipi.    Sweet  (?ar.sava.    Yuca. 

According  to  Eiigler  and  Prantl  M.  jxilmata  aipi  in  Brazil  is  called  *'aipim," 
**nia<*acheira,'*  or  "sweet  mandioca." 

Sweet  (rassava,  as  a  fodder  crop,  has  retreivcnl  considerable  attention,  but  in 
Florida,  where  the  most  extensive  exi)eriments  have  l)een  tried,  velvet  beans 
have  l)een  found  to  produce  cheai)er  f(xlder  with  less  lalM)r.  and  ¥dth  the  added 
advantage  that  the  soil  is  thereby  enriched. 

As  a  starch  priKlucer  the  outlook  is  ])erhaps  mon>  promising,  cassava  starch 
l>eing  of  a  very  fine  (juality.  Several  factories  are  in  ojieration  in  Florida,  but  it 
is  still  too  early  to  report  on  the  success  of  the  enteri)ri8e. 

Manihot  utilissima.    Cassava.    Yihw. 

This  is  the  so-called  "bitter  cassava,"  and  usually  contains  sufficient  bjrdro- 
cyanic  acid  in  tlie  r(M)ts  to  render  them  ]K)isonous  if  eaten  l)efore  taking  precan- 
tions  to  remove  or  destroy  it.  This  <!an  l)e  ac(H)mplished  by  cooking  or  by 
expressing  tlie  juice,  after  which  it  is  a  very  wholesome  fo<Ml. 

Cassiiret»p  is  tin*  .iuict*  of  this  plant  IxnltMl  down  to  a  gummy  consistency.  It  is 
used  in  the  British  West  Indies  to  ])n^s(»rve  fresh  meat  or  in  the  dish  called 
'*pepiH*r  lM)t."     It  is  also  exported  to  England  for  making  sauce. 

An  antidote  used  by  the  Indians  for  the  iM>ison  of  this  plant  consists  of  red 
jM'piKTs  steeped  in  i)nre  rum. 

Manioc.    Set*  Manihat. 
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Manzanilla. 

A  name  in  use  for  several  comx)osite  weeds,  the  most  common  of  which  is 
Bidens  leucantha.  Stahl  proposes  to  distinguish  the  different  species  according 
to  the  following  list: 

Manzanilla  cimarrona.    See  Stemmodontia  camosa  and  Bidens  leucantha 

Manzanilla  de  costa.    See  Stenimodontia  buphthalmoides. 

Manzanilla  de  la  play  a.    See  Stemmodontia  carnosa. 

Manzanilla  de  monte.    See  Stemmodontia  reticulata. 

Manzanilla  del  pais.    See  Bidens  pilosa. 

Manzanilla  negra.    See  Bidens  bipinnata. 

Manzanilla  trepadora.    See  Bidens  rubifolia. 

Manzanillo.    See  Hippomane  mancinella. 

Mapola.    See  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis. 
In  the  Philippines  and  Gnam  this  name  is  applied  to  H.  mutabilis, 

Mapurito.    See  Fagara  monophylla, 

Maraga. 

Perhai)s  the  same  as  *'maraca'*  or  "matraca;"'  applied  at  CataSo  to  a  species 
of  Canna. 

Marafion.    See  Anacardium  occidentale. 

Maranta  ariindinacea.    Arrowroot. 

Family  Marantaceae;  an  herbaceous  piant  with  tubers  from  which  arrowroot 
is  extracted.  Said  to  be  called  arrowroot  from  its  property  of  counteracting  the 
poison  put  on  arrow  tips  by  the  natives  and  other  acrid  poison,  as  that  of  spiders. 
Called  touola  bv  the  natives  of  Jamaica. 
The  following  recommendations  are  from  Captain  Hansard: 
**  Elevation  not  important;  rows  3  feet  (90  centimeters)  apart,  13  inches  (30  cen- 
timeters) in  a  row.  Cut  off  flowers  to  throw  strength  into  the  tubers.  Plant  in 
April  or  early  May ;  returns  will  be  had  in  a  little  less  than  twelve  months.  Twenty 
per  cent  starch  may  sometimes  be  secured.  Crop  seven  hundredweight  (329  kilo- 
grams) per  acre ,  but  double  this  has  been  obtained  by  high  cultivation .  In  prepara- 
tion all  skin  and  discolored  parts  are  removed  from  the  rhizomes  After  rewash- 
ing  the  rhizomes  are  reduced  to  pulp  in  a  mortar  or  against  a  revolving  cylinder 
grater.  Cleanness  is  very  necessary.  In  St.  Vincent  glass-roofed  houses  and  the 
very  cleanest  machinery  are  used." 

Maravedi.    See  Myginda  rhacoma  and  M.  pallens. 

Maravilla.    See  Hibiscus  mutabilis,  Mirabilis  jalapa,  and  Euphorbia  hetero- 

phylla. 
Maray-maray.    See  Dalbergia  ecastaphyllum. 

Marcgravia  rectiflora  jacquini.    Bejuco  de  palm  a. 

An  indigenous  trailing  or  climbing  shrub  known  also  as  bejuco  de  rana. 
According  to  Urban,  Marcgravia  umbellata  of  Grisebach's  Flora  includes  this 
species,  but  the  genuine  umbellata  does  not  occur  in  Porto  Rico. 

Marcgravia  sintenisii.    Bejuco  de  palm  a. 

A  species  peculiar  to  Porto  Rico  and  said  to  be  very  distinct  from  M.  rectiflora. 
It  is  a  climber  and  ascends  large  trees.  Reported  from  the  Sierra  de  Luquillo, 
Sierra  de  Naguabo,  Cayey,  and  Adjuntas.     ( Urban,  Add.  3:  208.) 

Marcgravia  mnbellata.    Peg  a  palm  a. 

A  trailing  shrub  clinging  to  trees  by  adventitious  roots,  called  **  bejuco  de 
palma,''  by  Bello.     (Stahl,  2:  129.) 

Margarita.    See  Cosmos  caudatus  and  Bidens  pilosa. 

Mari-IiOpez.    See  Tumera  ulmifoUa  and  T.  pumilea. 
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Maria. 

A  tree  from  all  i)arts  of  the  island;  height,  45  to  50  feet  (13  to  15  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 25  to  30  inches  (62  to  75  centimeters) .  Wood  pinkish,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
0.800;  used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Enumerated  by  Hill -among  trees  yielding  resin.  Perhajw  the  same  as  "palo  de 
Maria." 

According  to  Captain  Hansard  this  species  yields  the  balsam  of  Tolu.    The 
extract  is  not  made  in  Porto  Rico,  Irat  extensively  used  by  the  druggists.    Specific 
gravity  of  wood,  0.91. 
Marias.    See  CaiophyUum  ealalxt. 
Marialva  elliptica.    See  Tovomita  eUiptica. 

Maricao.    See  ByvHonima  apicaia. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  45  feet  (13  to  15  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 25  to  30  inches  (62  to  75  centimeters).  Wood  dark,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
0.730;  used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.)     (Grosourdy,  2:  401.) 

Captain  Hansard  gives  the  specific  gravity  at  0.78,  and  says  that  it  is  a  good 
firewood. 

Marimbo.    See  Lagenaria  vulgaria. 

Marimbo  is  the  name  applied  to  a  Central  American  musical  instrument  resem- 
bling a  xylophone,  which  in  former  times  had  gourds  hung  beneath  the  keys.  In 
some  parts  of  Africa  the  name  is  given  to  a  kind  of  drum. 

Marimbo  amargo.    See  Lctgenaria  vulgariH, 

Marlierea  dussii. 

A  small  indigenous  myrtaceous  tree,  known  in  Porto  Rico  only  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Adjuntas.  In  Guadeloupe  the  same  sx)ecies  is  said  to  grow  as  a  shmb 
of  15  feet  (5  meters)  or  less,  half  the  size  it  attains  in  Porto  Rico.  Jtf.  shitenisii, 
an  allied  species,  is  known  only  from  Luquillo.     (Urban.  Add.  108.) 

Marmelluelo. 
Captain  Hansard  mentions  this  wood  as  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.03. 

Martinezia. 

Specimens  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  8ui)posed  by  Dr.  Drude  to  belong  to  Martine- 
zia or  Bactris  (Sintenis  no.  2500)  were  collected  in  the  forest  of  Monte  Hormigaa 
near  Jauco.  The  spathe  is  unarmed;  the  branches  are  long,  slender,  and  attenti- 
atc\  This  may  be  the  sjKKties  collected  by  us  at  Vega  Baja.  There  are  no  leaves 
with  this  s][)ecimen.  Another  si)ecimen  (Sintenis  no.  2628)  from  Hato  Grande,  on 
slopes  toward  Monte  Gregorio,  has  a  much  larger  and  thicker  inflorescence  with  the 
main  axis  lieset  with  slender  black  spines  from  one-quarter  to  1  inch  (6  to  26  milli- 
meters) in  length.  The  branches  are  much  coarser  than  in  the  other  specimen 
and  the  pinnae  have  irregularly  crowded  plications  at  base,  showing  a  tendency 
to  the  groux)ed  condition  found  in  the  South  American  s^iecies.  There  are  no  spines 
on  the  pinnae,  and  very  scattering  slender  ones  on  the  median  carina  of  the  rachis. 

Marrubio.    See  MeHospJiaerum  miaifcolenH  and  M,  Hpivigerum 

Marrubio  bianco.    See  ^feHosphaen(m  hintanaefolium, 

Marrubio-boton.    See  MrHOHphnerum  vajntatHm^ 

Marrubio  oscuro.    See  Mmonphiwrum  afrorubens, 

Marsypianthes  hyptoides.    Oktrla. 

An  herlKiceous  suln^rect  annual  of  the  mint  family,  found  in  sandy  places. 
(Stahl,  6:  191.) 

Martin  avila.    S<h»  ('hitntr  gUtbra. 

Martynia  diandra.    USa  de  <*ato. 

Family  MartyiiiacriMif;  an  annual  herb  found  on  the  south  coast.  Bello  givss 
the  common  name '*estH)rzonera.*'     (Stahl,  6:  265.) 
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Marunguay.    See  Zamia  erosa  and  Z.  portoricensis. 

Masa.    See  Hedwigia  halsamifera. 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island;  height,  35  to  40  feet  (11  or  12  meters) ; 
diameter,  15  to  20  inches  (37  to  50  centimeters).  Wood  ash-colored,  hard; 
specific  gravity,  0.827;  used  in  hnilding  honses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Mastic. 

The  true  mastic  tree,  Pistacia  lentiscus,  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  is  not  known  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies,  where  the  name 
is  applied  to  Burse ra  simanilm,  also  called  the  West  Indian  mastic. 

Mastuerzo.     See  Lepidium  vdrginicum. 

Mata  de  nigiias.    See  Tournefortia  hirsutissima, 

Mata  de  peo.    See  Lasianthus  lanceolatns. 

Mata  de  seda.    See  Calotropis  procera. 

Mata-gallinas.    See  Solatium  caribaeum. 

Matayba  domingensis.    Raton. 

A  tree  of  10  to  15  meters;  family  Sapindaceae.  Reported  from  Adjuntas, 
Utuado,  and  Sierra  de  Lnquillo.  M.  apetala  is  also  reported  from  Utnado  and 
Luqnillo.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  351.) 

Matillo. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  25  to  30  feet  (8  to  9  meters);  diam- 
eter, 12  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters).  Wood  red,  rather  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.613;  used  for  lumber.     (Exp.  1857.)     (Grosourdy,  2: 401.) 

Mato.    See  Dioclea  reflexa. 

Mato  amarillo.    See  Caesalpinia  hondncella. 

Mato  azul.     See  Caesalpinia  bonduc. 

Mato  bianco.    See  Caesalpinia  bonduc. 

Mato  Colorado.    See  Canavalia  imsiospemia. 

Red  sea  beans  on  sale  by  an  herb  dealer  in  the  market  of  Ponce  as  a  remedy  for 
piles,  used  in  combination  with  the  gray  beans  of  Caesalpinia  bonducella.  as 
described  under  "  tortera.'' 

Mato  de  la  playa.    See  Canavalia  obtusifolia, 

Mato  palo. 

A  moderately  abundant  wild  tree,  40  to  50  feet  (12  to  15  meters)  high,  with  a 
rather  long,  straight  trunk  0  inches  (15  centimeters)  in  diameter.  It  furnishes  a 
rather  light  soft  wood,  fibrous  in  texture,  soft  and  fine-grained.  Yellow,  or  some- 
times light  cinnamon-colored,  with  numerous  parallel  lines,  giving  it  a  very  beauti- 
ful aspect.  Its  most  common  use  is  in  making  small  boats,  tubs,  and  wash  basins. 
Specific  gravity  0.450.  Also  called  '*  gaguey  "  and  referred  to  the  genus  Ficus. 
(Grosourdy,  2:  392.) 

Matos.     See  Onnosia  krugii  and  Mucuna  urens, 

Matos  colorados.    See  Canavalia  e/nsiformis, 

Matos  de  playa.    See  Caesalpinia  bonduc. 

Matraca. 

The  Spanish  word  for  rattle;  applied  in  Porto  Rico  to  rattles  made  from  the 
calabash  tree.  Crescent ia  cujete,  and  also  to  Crotalaria  retusay  the  ripe  seeds  of 
which  become  loosened  and  rattle  in  the  pod. 

Mauricia.    See  Mauritia  flea^uosa. 

Mauricio.    See  Magnolia  portoHcensis. 
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Mauritia  flexuosa. 

A  palm  mentioned  and  descri})ed  by  Hill  under  the  names  *'moriche"  and 
'*  x>a1iua  moriche."  The  species  is  a  tall  South  American  fan-palm,  native  in  the 
valleys  of  the  OrincK'to  and  Amazon.  It  grows  in  great  abundance  and  forms 
extensive  forests  in  level  regions  subject  to  annual  overflow,  and  furnishes  a 
large  i>art'  of  the  material  of  subsist<ence  and  native  arts  of  whole  tribes  of  Indians. 
It  is  not,  however,  known  from  Porto  Rico  or,  as  a  native,  from  any  part  of  the 
West  Indies.  According  to  Maza  it  and  Mauritia  netifera  (probably  an  error  for 
setigera,  a  s|)ecies  native  in  Trinidad)  are  cultivated  in  Cuba  and  chilled  *'  palma 
mauricia."  As  a  useful  tree  which  will  flourish  in  swampy  places  this  species 
might  be  of  some  utility  in  Porto  Rico. 

Mauritia  setifera  and  Mauritia  setigera. 
See  note  under  Mauritia  flexuosa. 

Mauritius  hemp.    See  Furcraea  gigantea. 

Maya. 

A  name  applied  to  the  fruits  of  the  wild  pifluela.  Bromelia  pingtUn,  used  as  a 
remedy  for  worms. 

Mayepea  caribaea.    Avipilix>. 

Family  Oleaceae:  a  tree  reporte<l  as  collecte<l  by  Sintenis  at  Fajardo — perhaps 
the  same  as  Abispillo  of  C'a])tain  Hansard's  list. 

Mayepea  compacta.    Palo  dr  iiueso. 

A  tree  10  to  V2  meters  high.  White,  hard  wood  used  for  heavy  timbers. 
(Stahl,  6:  (MK  as  Linoviera  rompacta.) 

Mayepea  domingensis. 

Variously  name<l  "palo  de  hueso,"  "huesillo.''  *'hueso  bianco.**  A  native 
tree  rei)orte<l  from  Bayamon.  Caguas,  Sierra  de  Luquillo.  Utuado,  and  Quebra- 
dillas.  It  is  the  same  as  Stahl's  Lium'ivra  vomjHtcta.  An  allied  species,  M,  axiUi' 
flora,  (u)mes  from  mountain  forests  at  **  El  Manil.**     (Urban.  Add.  1: 61.) 

Maza. 

Not  used  for  siH»cial  puqioses;  a  common  wood  in  the  hills;  si)e(dfic  gravity,  0.87. 
(Hansard.) 

Medicago  sativa.    Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa  has  not  ])een  found  siK'cessf ul  in  humid  tropical  (Hiuntries.  A  snbstitiite 
has  l)een  suggested  in  pliasemy  {Phaneolus  MVini('re<*tuH). 

Medlar. 

Reported  by  Hill  among  '*  forest  trees  \ielding  fruits."  The  reference  is,  how- 
ever. tol>e  underst^HMl  as  applying  to  Achratt  napota,  the  sapote  or  sapodilla,  neither 
the  tnn?  medlar,  Mrspilus  gi^rmatuctt,  nor  the  Japanese  medlar  or  loqoat,  Eriobo- 
tryajapniiiva.  ]x>ing  known  t^)  the  Porto  Rioan  public. 

Meibomia.    Zakzaracoa. 

A  larg<'  genus  (»f  leguminous  herl)s,  fonuiTly  known  under  the  name  Desmo- 
diniii.     S«'veral  of  the  sikh'ics  are  useful  forage  and  soiling  plants. 

Meibomia  adscendens.    Zakzaba(*()a  (ialana. 

A  cre«'piiig  w(»ody  annual  found  in  dry  ]>astures.  The  flowers  are  ]iale  lavender 
or  whitish.     (Stahl.  3:  *1'^,  as  Dt'Hmmlium  athct  mhiiH.) 

Meibomia  axillaris.     Zak/akacoa  dk  month. 

A  ('retyping  or  trailing  annual.  frequ(>nting  shady  pliu'es  in  mountain  districtB. 
This  siHH-ies  is  t<H)  diffuse  in  habit  and  t<M)  w<KHly  in  structiin*  to  lie  likely  to  prove 
of  economic  value. 

Meibomia  barbata.    Zauzaha<h>a  }*kli:i>a. 
A  shrubby  siMvies  found  in  dry  pastun»s.     Known  fnnn  Lares.     (Stahl,  4:  45, 

as  /><'x///o( ///////.  iHirlHttum.) 
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Ueibomia  incana.    Zakzabacoa  cohun. 

An  animal  or  'biennial  ebrub  fonnd  in  x>aBtnrea.  The  variety  anguatifolia  is 
reported  from  Rincon.  The  general  habit  of  this  species  seeniB  not  unlike  that  of 
3/.  axillariH,  and  economic  utility  is  improbable.  (Stahl,  3:  48,  as  Desmodium 

> 


Meibomia  mollis.    Zarzabacoa  dulcr. 

Found  on  the  west  coast.     Also  bnown  from  Jnana  Diaz.     (Stahl,  3:  49.  as  De»- 
modium  molle.) 
Ueibomia  soorpiurus.    Zarzabacoa  cola  de  escorpion. 

An  herb  .'iO  centimeters  bigh.  prostrate,  comman  in  arid  pastnres  and  stony 
places.     (Stahl,  3:  46,  aa  Desmodium  scorpiuraa.) 


Pio.  18.— Lawn  of  Meibvmia  Iriflura. 


ici  SprlQ)^. 


Meibomia  Bpiralis.    Zarzaba<^:oa  e»piral. 

A  slender  species  attaining  a  height  of  2  feet.  A  form  nmch  more  delicate  and 
leafy  than  usoal  was  collected  at  Cuamo  Springs  (No.  716).  This  might  be  of 
interest  if  the  ])1ant  shonld  be  fonnd  of  economic  utility.  In  the  Index  Keweneia 
the  present  species  is  treated  as  a  synonym  of  Deitmodium  neomexicanum,  but 
specimens  in  the  National  Herbnrinm  do  not  indicate  close  affinity. 
Heibomia  tortuosa.    Fi.orida  beooar-weed.    Zarzabacoa  torcida. 

A  shrab,  1  meter  high,  found  along  roadsides  and  in  moist  monntainona  places. 
This  is  the  species  now  somewhat  extensively  cultivated  in  our  Southern  States 
as  a  forage  and  soiling  crop.  From  its  habit  and  general  characterietics  it  would 
Heem  that  the  form  mentioned  under  Meibomia  spiralis  might  be  preferable,  at 
least  from  the  forage  standpoint.  (Stab!,  3:  48,  aa  Desmodiuvi  tortuomim.) 
Meibomia  triflora.    Zarzabacoa  db  trbs  flores.  Fioure  13. 

A  small  herbaceous  annual,  fonnd  in  dry  places  along  the  coast.    This  species 
was  collected  in  a  dry.  exposed  sitnation  at  Coamo  Springs,  where  it  covered  the 
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otherwise  bare  ground  with  a  dense  mat  of  green,  the  small  leaflets  giving  a  very 
pleasing  effect  like  a  white  clover  lawn  and  suggesting  a  possible  use  for  this 
plant.     (Stahl.  3:  41,  as  Desmodium  tnflorum.) 

Meladillo.     See  Plumbago  Hvandenn. 

Melanthera  deltoidea.    Cariaquito  blanco. 

A  i>erennial  comxK)sit«  herb  1  meter  high,  found  in  waste  pla(*es  and  on  the 
lowor  slopes  of  mountains.     (Stahl.  5:  140.) 

Melia  azedarach.    Lilaila.  Plate  XLV. 

A  nieljaceous  tree  or  shrub  commonly  known  as  '"China  })erry  **  or  "pride  of 
China,"  introduced  from  the  Old  World.  It  grows  5  or  more  meters  high  and  is 
found  as  an  ornamental  in  gardens,  etc.  The  bark  of  the  roots  is  said  to  In?  an 
efficacious  vermifuge,  while  the  pulp  of  the  *ruit  is  considered  ]K>i8onous.  (Stahl. 
2:  164.) 

The  woikI  is  rose-colored,  rather  hard,  breaking  vertically.  Usefl  by  the  coun- 
try people  in  making  tool  handles.     (Grosourdy.  2:  8tt0.) 

This  author  spells  the  native  name  **  alilaila." 

The  china-l)erry  is  very  commonly  planted  in  Porto  Rico  as  a  shade  or  rather 
as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  Porto  Rican  tree  may,  however,  be  a  different  s])e- 
cies  or  variety,  sinco  it  has  not  at  all  th^^  umbrella-like  h.ibit  found  in  the  Unittnl 
States  and  in  the  Canary  Islands.  It  grows  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  send- 
ing ux>  a  central  sti*m  20  feet  (0  meters)  high  in  a  year  and  a  half.  At  a  height 
of  about  10  feet  ('I  meters)  lateral  branches  from  4  to  0  feet  (1.2  to  1.9  meters) 
long  are  emitted,  while  those  of  the  upi)er  part  rem*iin  short,  giving  the  tree  a 
narrowly  pyramidal  form.  The  slender  top  often  bends  over  or  is  broken  off. 
The  foliage  is  rather  loose  and  open;  flowers  and  fruit  are  i)rodnced  in  great 
abundance.  The  extremely  rapid  growth  might  give  this  species  a  limited  "nae  in 
coffee  culture,  particularly  where  it  is  desired  to  protect  without  loss  of  time  an 
exiK)sed  slope:  and  tlie  numerous  slender  branches  of  the  tree  would  alst)  enable 
the  shade  to  \m}  removed  gradujilly.  Considerable  shelter  from  winds  and  a  mod- 
erate? degree  of  shade  could  l>e  secured  by  planting  the  china-berry  from  3  to  4 
rods  apart. 

Melia  sempervirens.    See  Melia  azedarach. 

Melicocca  bijuga.    Gkxip  trkk.    Gknipe. 

A  tree  ]»elonging  to  tlu*  family  Sapindaceae,  Ixdieved  by  some  botanists  to  be 
native  in  the  West  Indies,  by  others  thought  tv)  liave  lH»en  intn)dnced  from  South 
America.  It  produces  (^lusters  of  oval  fruits  alnrnt  an  im*h  in  length.  The  pulpy 
covering  (^f  the  seed  is  edibhj  and  lias  a  i)leaisjint  flavor,  lint  the  flne  fibers  ctnnp:u*t 
themsel  v(*s  against  the  mucous  membranes  and  caust*  a  very  distigreoable  sensation. 
In  tlie  Bulletin  of  tlic  Jamai(*a  Botaiiic:il  Department  it  is  state<l  that  this  material 
has  caused  the  death  of  children  by  f<  )rming  a  coating  over  the  lining  of  the  stomach. 

The  tre(»  is  vigorous  and  handsome  and  has  l)een  recommended  for  planting 
along  roads  and  avenues  for  shade.     Tlie  timlH»r  is  siiid  to  Ik*  hanl  and  heavy. 

Radlkof<T  gives  the  following  colhn'tion  of  names  for  this  tree:  Honiglieere. 
maiiion,  mamoncillo,  knip])a,  knepier.  gueneiH',  and  genep  tree.  The  Porto 
Rican  pronunciation  heard  by  us  was,  however,  distinctly  **genepe/'  not 
"gueneiM'."  or  "queneiKi." 

Mcliosma  horbertii. 

Faniilv  Sabiaceae:  sliares  with  M,  obi uni folia  the  names  "cacao  bol)o"  and 
"agnacatillo."  A  tre(»  generally  distrilmt^Hl  in  Port^>  Rico  and  the  mljacent 
LshiTids  as  far  south  as  (rreiiada.  Of  medium  size,  with  alternate,  exstipnlate. 
elliptical,  or  olM)vate  acute  leaves.     (Urban,  S>^n]>.  1:  55.) 

Meliosma  obtusifolia.    Giayuotk. 

Alst)  called  *arroyo."'  '  aguju'atillo,"  "cacac)  1h)1h>.*'  **  cAcaillo,**  "cinUillo.'* 
**serillos."     A  tree   1)elonging  to   the   family   S;il)iaci»ae.   generally  distributed 
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throughout  the  islaud.  It  yields  a  valuable  wood,  and  from  the  multiplicity  of 
common  names  is  evidently  in  use  locally,  though  all  the  names  are  probably  not 
confined  in  application  to  this  species.  Reported  from  near  Adjuntas  and  Sierra 
de  Nagualx).  Differs  from  M.  herhertii  in  having  the  leaves  obtuse  and  the 
fruits  very  small,  only  half  the  size  of  the  others.  (Urban,  Symb.  1  :  513; 
Stahl  6  :  43,  as  Atelandra  obtusifolia.) 

Melocactus  commimis.    Melon  de  008-^ a. 

Family  Cactaceae;  a  fleshy  plant  25  to  30  centimeters  in  diameter,  found  in  dry 
places  and  cultivated.     (Stahl,  4:  184.) 

Melochia  hirsuta.    Brbtonica  peluda. 

Family  Sterculiaceae;  an  herbaceous,  erect,  shrubby  annual,  densely  covered 
with  soft  hairs.     (Stahl,  2  :  109.) 

Melochia  nodiflora.    Bretonica  pyramidal.    Bretonica  prieta. 
A  woody  annual,  50  centimeters  high,  found  in  rocky  places.     (Stahl,  2:  110.) 

Melochia  pyramidata.    Bretonica  pyramidal. 

A  woody  herb,  50  centimeters  high,  in  sandy  and  stony  pastures  along  the 
south  coast.    (Stahl,  2  :  107.) 

Melochia  serrata.    Bretonica  aserrada. 

According  to  Grisebach  a  shrub  about  2  feet  high,  covered  with  long,  soft 
hairs.     (Stahl,  2  :  109.) 

Melochia  tomentosa.    Bretonica  afelpada. 

A  shrub  1  meter  high,  in  sandy  coastal  regions  on  the  south  side  of  the  islands. 
(Stahl,  2  :  108.) 

Melon.    See  Ciicumis  itielo. 

Melon  de  costa.    See  Melocactus  communiH. 

M61othria  fluminensis.    Pepinillo. 

Family  Cucurbitaceae;  a  climber  5  or  6  feet  (1.5  to  1.9  meters)  long,  found  in 
hedges  and  waste  places.  Fruit  eaten,  pickled  when  green;  also  good  when  fully 
ripe.     (Stahl,  4:  177.) 

Mentha  piperita.    Peppermint. 

A  plant  named  by  Briquet  as  variety  citrata  of  this  species  was  collected  in  the 
borders  of  primeval  forests  near  Adjuntas. 

Mentrasto.    See  Ageratum  conyzoides. 

Mentzelia  aspera.    Peoadora. 

Family  Loasaceae;  a  hairy  herb  with  triangular  dentate  leaves  and  deep  buff 
flowers.  Our  specimens  were  obtained  to  the  southward  of  Coamo,  not  far  from 
the  military  road. 

Mesosphaerum  atrorubens.    Marrubio  oscuro. 

Family  Labia tae:  an  herbaceous  annual,  40  centimeters  high,  in  dry  pastures. 
(Stahl.  4  :  194,  as  Hyptis  atrorubens.) 

Mesosphaerum  capitatmn.    Marrubio-boton. 

An  herlmceous  annual  weed  of  the  mint  family.  At  Catailo  it  was  called 
''blero."     (Stahl,  4:  193,  as  Hyptis  capitata.) 

Mesosphaerum  lantanaefolium.    Marrubio  blanco. 
An  herbaceous  reclining  annual.     (Stahl,  6  :  193,  as  Hyptis  lantanaefolia .) 

Mesosphaerum  polystachyum.    Falso  marrubio. 

An  herbaceous  climber,  1  to  2  meters  high.  (Stahl,  6  :  195,  as  Hyptis  jjoly- 
stacliya.) 

Mesosphaerum  spicigerum.    Marrubio. 
Reported  by  Bello. 
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Mesosphaenim  suaveolens.    Marrubio. 

An  herbaceous  climber,  1  meter  high;  contains  an  oil  with  a  strong  odor. 
Grows  in  sandy,  soil.     (Stahl,  6  :  196,  as  HyptU  suaveolens,) 

Mesquit.    See  ProsopUjuliflora. 

Metastelma. 

A  genus  of  climbing  milkweeds  represented  in  Porto  Rico  by  numerous  species. 
(Urban,  Symb.  1 :  245,  a  monograph.) 

Miconia.    See  Tamonea, 

Micropholis  chrysophylloides. 
Family  Sapotaceae;  reported  from  near  Ad  juntas. 

Micropholis  garciniaefolia. 
From  Sierra  de  Luquillo. 

Micropholis  portoricensis  curvata. 
From  near  Adjuntas. 

Micropholis  portoricensis  mesnaefolia. 
From  near  Pefiuelas. 

Micropholis  urbani. 
From  Sierra  de  Naguabo. 

Mignonette  tree.    See  LnwHonia  inennis. 

Mikania.    See  Willughhueya. 

Millet.    See  Panicum. 

Millo.    See  Andrapogon. 

The  seeds  of  a  millet  were  on  sale  in  small  quantities  in  the  market  of  Ponce, 
and  are  said  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  sort  of  flour  and  in  sweets. 

Mimosa  ceratonia.    Zarza. 

Family  Mimosaceae:  a  vine-like  shrul),  2  to  5  meters  high,  found  in  waste 
places.     (Stahl,  3:  143.) 

Mimosa  pudica.    Morivivi.    Sensitive  plant. 

A  branching  jierennial,  2  to  5  feet  (0.6  to  I..S  meters)  high.  The  sensitive 
plant  of  greenhouses;  an  extremely  common  weed  along  roadsides  and  in  waste 
places  generally.     (Stahl,  3:  142.) 

Mimusops  globosa.    Sapote  de  costa. 

Family  Sapotaceae;  a  shrub.  8  to  4  metiers  high,  growing  in  shaded  situations 
along  the  sea  coast.     (Stahl,  6 :  54.) 

Mimusops  pieeana. 
From  Mauati. 

Mimusops  riedliana. 
From  Yabticoa. 

Mirabilis  jalapa.    Four  o'clck'k.    Mara  villa. 

The  well-known  gard(»n  flower  said  to  l)e  called  ''siciliana**  in  Pdrto  Rico, 
where  it  is  (*nltivated  and  has  also  iMH'ome  uaturalizeil  as  a  weed  in  open  places. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mexico.     (Ur])an,  Add.  3 :  304.) 

Mistletoe. 

The  true  mistl(^t(K\  Viscnm  (ilhiim  of  Eurojie,  does  not  occur  in  West  Indies,  but 
there  an*  numerous  rehite<l  parasites  iM'longing  to  the  family  Loranthaoeaeand  now 
refern'd  to  tht^  genera  Dendropremon,  Dendrophthora,  Phoradendron,  and  others. 

Moca.     S<M'  Andint  inrrmis. 

Moca  acatera. 

A  tr<'e  from  the  northeast*»m  jwrt  of  the  isbuid;  height,  35  to  90  feet  (7  to  9 
meters) ;  diameter.  15  to  20  inches  (:J7  to  50  centimeters).  Wood  yellowish,  hard; 
specific  gravity,  i)/M);  tised  for  cabinetwork.     (Exp.  1857.) 


CUNDEAVOR    ■  MoMonOICA  CMAB»NTIA'. 
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Moca  amarilla. 

A  tree  from  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island;  height,  25  to  30  feet  (7  to  9 
meters);  diameter,  15  to  20  inches  (37  to  50  centimeters).  Wood  ^-ed,  hard;  spe- 
cific gravity,  0.904;  nsed  for  cabinetwork.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Moca  negra. 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island:  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters) ; 
diameter,  15  to  20  inches  (37  to  50  centimeters) .  Wood  dark,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
0.811;  used  for  cabinetwork.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Molinillo.    See  Leonotis  nepetaefoHa. 

Momordica. 

A  genus,  of  Cucurbitaceae.  The  sx>ecies  are  graceful  and  delicate  climbing 
vines,  bearing  rather  small  edible  fruits. 

Momordica  charantia.    Cundkamor.  Plate  XL VI. 

This  species  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  common  and  generally  distributed,  per- 
haps because  confused  with  M.  zeylanica,  which  in  Porto  Rico,  at  least,  is  much 
more  abundant.  The  present  sx>ecies  was  not  noticed  by  us,  but  has  been  collected 
by  Sintenis  at  Fajardo.  It  differs  from  M,  zeylanica  in  the  much  larger  and 
longer  fruit,  the  surface  of  which  is  irregularly  covered  with  rounded  warts  and 
tubercles.  The  seeds  are  also  much  larger,  and  the  leaves  have  %  very  different 
cut,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figure. 

Both  species  are  sometimes  called  ''  balsam  apple." 

Momordica  zeylanica.    Cundeamor. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  widely  distributed  plants  in 
Porto  Rico,  climbing  over  fences  and  other  vegetation  in  open  places.  Many 
botanists  have  confused  it  with  M.  charantia,  hnt  it  may  be  recognized  readily  by 
the  different  leaf  pattern,  the  small  oval  fruits  with  rows  of  sharp  spines,  and  the 
small  seeds. 

Monkey  apple.    See  Anona  palustris. 

Monodora  myristica.    Calabash  nutmeg. 

Also  called  ' '  American  nutmeg ' '  and  * '  Jamaica  nutmeg. ' '  An  anonaceous  tree , 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  West  Africa.  Its  occurrence  in  Porto 
Rico  seems  doubtful,  a  si)ecies  of  Nectandra  having,  in  some  cases  at  least,  been 
mistaken  for  it. 

Grosourdy  (2:  382)  reports  it  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  gives  the  height 
of  the  tree  as  reaching  25  or  30  feet  (8  or  9  meters) ,  with  a  diameter  of  10  inches 
(25  centimeters).  The  wood,  he  says,  is  yellow,  rather  strong, but  without  appli- 
cation. His  identification  was  perhaps  based  on  the  native  name  "'  nuez  moscada 
del  pais,"  in  which  case  the  description  probably  refers  to  a  species  of  Nectandra. 

Mora.    See  Chlorophora  tinctoria. 

Hill  &  Sud worth  (p.  27)  describe  a  wood  of  this  name  as  follows: 

Color,  bright  orange  brown,  probably  darkening  with  age  and  exposure. 
Marked  on  the  radical  section  with  parallel  light  and  dark  streaks.  Large  ducts 
arranged  in  wavy,  irregular  lines;  lines  also  irregularly  broken  into  crescent-shaped 
groups.  Medullary  rays  distinct,  rather  coarse.  Radically  cut  and  polished  sur- 
face satiny.  Similar  in  general  appearance  to  osage  orange.  Largely  used  for 
fellies. 

Hansard  gives  the  specific  gravity  as  0.86.    Perhaps  the  same  as  "  moral." 

Mora  amarilla. 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters); 
diameter,  15  to  20  inches  (37  to  50  centimeters).  Wood,  yellowish,"  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.807;  used  for  cabinetmaking.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Moradilla  aznl.    See  Salvia  occidentalis. 

Moradilla  encarnada.  •  See  Salvia  coceinea. 
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Moral.    See  (Utrdw  macrophylla. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  45  to  50  feet  (18  to  15  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 20  to  35  inchas  (50  to  62  centimeters).  Wood  light,  soft;  specific  gravity, 
0.611;  notnsed.     (Exp.  1857.)     (Grosonrdy,  2:  403.) 

Captain  Hansard  thought  this  might  be  the  mtdberry,  Morus  nigra,  the  leaf 
being  similar,  though  the  fruit  is  different.    Specific  gravity,  0.57. 

At  Coamo  Springs  another  si)ecies  of  Cordia  is  known  under  this  name.  It  is 
qnite  different  from  C  macrophylla  and  seems  to  have  afSnity  with  C.  coUococca, 

Moralon.    See  Coccolobis  grandifolia. 

Moriche.    See  Mauritia  fte^ruosa. 

Moringa  moringa.    Horse-radish  trek.    Ben. 

Family  Moringaceae;  a  tree  3  to  4  meters  high,  native  in  India;  reported  as 
introduced  and  esc^aped  from  cultivation  in  Cuba  and  probably  also  in  Porto  Rico. 
At  Catailo  and  also  at  Isabella  it  was  called  " '  angela  '*  or  angel  tree.  It  yields  the 
so-called  oil  of  ben,  used  for  fine  lubricating  purposes.  The  root  has  the  taste  and 
odor  of  horse-radish.  Sintenis  collected  a  specimen  distributed  as  3f.  oleifera  in 
a  garden  at  Mayaguez.     (Stahl,  2:  4.3.) 

A  si)ecimen  20  feet  (6  meters)  high,  with  a  trunk  8  or  10  inches  (20  or  25  (centi- 
meters) in  diameter,  was  seen  l)etween  Yauco  and  Guayanilla. 

Mori-vivi.    S<^e  Mimona  imdica. 

Other  fine-leaved  leguminous  plants,  such  as  Aettchyiiomem'  anu^Hcami  are  also 
sometimes  called  mori-vivi  or  mori-vivi  bol)o. 

Morongia  distachya.    Cuernecili>(>. 

A  much-branched,  trailing,  spiny  shrub  reported  by  Stahl  from  the  south  side 
of  the  island.     (Stahl,  3:  136,  sa  Schrankia  distachya.) 

Morongia  leptoclada.    Sai/ulla. 

Collected  at  Coamo  Si)rings  (No.  726).  A  less  spiny  species  than  diHtachjfa, 
according  to  th(»  specimens  in  the  National  Herbarium. 

Morus.    Mulberry. 

No  mulberry  trees  were  noticed  in  Porto  Rico,  but  in  Cuba  experiments  are 
said  to  have  shown  that  both  the  mulberry  and  the  silkworm  thrive  extremely 
well. 

Mostacilla  del  mar.    See  iUikile  marithtia, 
Mostaza.    See  BrassicaJNucea. 
Motillo.    See  Sloaiiea  herteriana. 

Mouriria. 

Family  Melastomaceae:  a  spei*ios  thought  to  Ix)  related  to  Mouriria  apathtiiata 
was  collected  at  Hatillo  by  Sintenis.    The  lower  side  of  the  leaves  is  yellow. 

Mouriria  domingensis.    Murta. 

A  cultivated  shrub,  3  to  5  metiers  high.  Tlie  agreeable  f raits  are  eaten  raw  and 
are  used  to  color  liquors.     (Stjihl.  4:  IM.) 

Mucuna  altissima. 

Family  Viciaceae;  a  leguminous  vino,  related  to  the  velv«»t  liean;  known  from 
Yabucoa:  also  from  the  vicinity  of  Ponce.     (Sintenis.) 

Mucuna  pruriens.    Cowiiacjk.    Pi(?a-i»ica. 

The  pods  of  this  Leguminous  plant.  whi(*h  is  a  dom^  relative  to  the  velvet  besn, 
aro  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  fine,  rather  stiff,  |K)isonoa8  hairs,  said  to  be 
extremely  irrit^itiuK  wh<»n  brought  in  contact  with  the  mort*  sensitive  parts  of  tibe 

skin.     (Stahl.  3;  81.) 

Mucuna  urens.    O.fo  dk  iukv. 
A  woody,  biennial  v\m\  growing  in  waste  phu^es.     Bello  gives  '* mates**  as  the 

common  nani(M)f  this  sinries.     (Stahl,  3:  85.) 
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Mucuna  utilis.    Velvet  bean. 

The  velvet  bean  has  been  tried  at  a  few  i)oint8  in  Porto  Rico,  and  vigorous  growth 
is  reported.  In  all  probability  it  will  be  found  one  of  many  leguminous  plants 
of  value  for  restoring  exhausted  soils. 

Mugwort.    See  Partheuiuvi  hysterophorus. 

Mulberry.    See  Monis. 

Multa. 

Grosourdy  (2 :  402)  refers  this  to  the  genus  Eugenia,  and  describes  it  as  a  wild 
fruit  tree,  15  to  20  feet  (4  to  6  meters)  high,  with  rather  hard,  resistant  wood,  the 
only  use  of  which  is  in  making  charcoal. 

A  sample  of  fruit  called  '*  multas  "  in  the  San  Juan  market  was  not  unlike  those 
of  the  genus  Eugenia.  The  pulp,  though  very  thin,  is  of  a  pleasant  taste,  not 
unlike  that  of  gooseberries. 

The  name  "murta,"  given  by  Urban  as  the  common  name  of  Eugenia  flori- 
bunda  and  E.  cordata  tfintenisii  and  by  Stahl  f or  Monriria  dimiingen^'H,  may  in 
on(»  or  more  cases  be  another  spelling  of  "  multa,''  misunderstood  for  the  Spanish 
word  for  *'  myrtle." 

Tlie  word  '*  multa  '*  is  given  in  Velasquez's  Spanish  dictionary  as  the  name  of  a 
fruit  tree  in  Porto  Rico. 

According  to  Captain  Hansard  this  name  is  applied  to  a  wckmI  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.06,  found  in  Vieques,  and  used  for  coloring  rum. 

Muiieca.    See  Cordia  l)ortnqiienm'8  and  Gilibertia  arborea. 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  jmrt  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  85  feet  (9  to  11  meters) ; 
diameter,  10  to  12 inches  (25  to 30  centimeters).  Wood,  ash-colored,  soft;  Hi)«cific 
gravity,  0.951;  used  for  lumber.     (Exp.  1857.)     (Grosourdy,  2:  40^1) 

A  soft,  light,  inferior  wo(xl,  found  occasionally  in  the  hills;  specific  gravity.  0.59. 
(Hansard.) 

Muiieca  de  costas. 

A  tree  from  the  northern  part  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  1 1  meters) ; 
diameter,  10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters.)  Wood,  yellowish,  rather  hard; 
specific  gravity,  0.923.     (Exp.  1857.)     Used  for  fuel.     (Grosourdy,  2:  403.) 

Murraya  exotica.    Caf^  de  la  India. 

Family  Rutaceae;  a  shrub,  2  to  3  meters  high,  native  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
naturalized  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  continent.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  its  abundant  and  fragrant  flowers  and  for  its  agreeable,  small,  reddish  tart 
fruits,  which  much  r(»semble  coffee  berries,  although  in  reality  the  plant  is  closely 
related  to  the  orange.  (Stahl,  2:  135.)  Near  Carolina  this  plant  was  called 
*•  dama  de  ncK'he,"  a  name  supposed  to  Ijelong  to  Cextrnm  novtunium. 

The  rather  straight  trunk  is  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  but  is  ordi- 
narily smaller.  It  furnishes  a  wood  very  similar  to  the  1k)xw(xh1  of  Europ(\  which 
it  might  very  W(?ll  re])lace.  The  wood  is  durable,  yellowish  white  with  brownish 
heart,  fine-graincnl  and  dense,  strong  and  solid.  Very  go<Kl  for  turned  articles 
and  susceptible  of  a  polish.     Specific  gravity,  0.979.     (Grosourdy,  2:  36(5.) 

Murta.     See    Eugenia  flaribunda,    E.   eordata,    E.    sintenisil,    and  Mouriria 
doiningensiti. 

Musa.    Banana.    Guinko. 

The  culture  of  bananas  for  export  is  one  of  the  industries  which  could  l)e  added 
to  the  resources  of  Porto  Rico  with  every  hope  of  success.  Although  furnishing, 
perhai)s,  the  most  important  food  crop  of  the  island  the  banana  is  seldom  treated 
to  any  approximation  of  regular  cultivation.  To  a  large  extent,  the  growing  of 
bananas  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  planting  of  coffee,  for  the  shading  of 
which  large  numbers  of  bananas  are  required.    Bxteiisive  fields,  which  api)ear  to 
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l>e  devoted  to  banauas,  are  usually  found,  on  careful  inspection,  to  conceal  spin- 
dling coffee  plants.  So  many  bananas  are  produced  in  this  incidental  manner 
that  there  has  been  little  necessity  for  special  cultivation  to  supply  the  local 
markets.  Neither  has  any  sustained  attempt  })een  made  to  maintain  the  quality 
or  i)roductiveness  of  any  of  the  varieties,  so  that  a  general  deterioration  has  i)rob- 
ably  taken  place,  instead  of  the  rather  careful  though  apjmrently  desultory  selec- 
tion to  which  bananas  are  subjected  in  many  tropical  countries.  As  the  edible 
banaTias  are  seedless,  all  propagation  is  by  cuttings  of  buds  or  branches  whic^h 
arise  from  root  stocks.  It  is  thus  usually  i)ossible  for  natives  to  select  gcxMl  st^xrk 
of  any  desired  sort  when  setting  out  new  plants,  and  therefore  in  most  countries 
the  Ix^aring  (jualities,  at  least,  are  maintained.  But  in  Porto  Rico  there  has  l>een 
comparatively  little  incentive  to  care  in  specdal  i)lanting.  Our  failure  to  find  any 
marketable  bananas  seemed  at  first  very  strange,  until  the  local  conditions  were 
understood.  Moreover,  the  deficiency  is  further  exi)lainable  by  the  fact  that  the 
banana  is  extremely  resp^msive  to  good  treatment,  and  really  first-class  fruit  can 
be  produced  only  under  favorable  conditions,  requiring  little  attention  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  soil.  As  such  care  is  s(»ldom  forthcoming  in  Porto  Ricx)  it  is 
doubtful  whether  high-grade  stocrk  of  any  of  the  local  varieties  could  now  \\e 
secured  in  the  island. 

Choive  of  i\iHi'tU'H. — Accordingly,  if  the  commercial  planting  of  bananas  is  to 
be  undertaken  in  Porto  Rico  it  will  Ik?  necessary  either  to  make  a  careful  choice 
of  stock,  which  owing  to  si)ecial  care  has  retained  its  vigor  and  i)roductivene8«.  or 
to  make  new  importations  from  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies  or  from  Central 
America.  The  Martinique  or  Jamaica  banana,  the  variety  almost  exclusively 
imported  into  the  United  States,  is  nowhere  jmrticularly  esteemed  in  the  Tropics 
except  f(^r  exix)rt  purposes,  and  cromi)aratively  few  are  raised  in  Porto  Rico,  so 
that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  plantations  of  any  size  (rould  be  stocked 
without  some  loss  of  time,  unavoidable  on  account  of  the  rather  slow  i)rox>agation 
of  the  8ui)erior  varieties  of  the  Imnana.  Of  course  it  would  be  useless  to  plant  an 
indiscriminati'  mixture  of  varietit^s.  the  produce  of  which  would  be  quite  unmarket- 
able abroad.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proi)er  to  consider  the  (question  whether  in 
view  of  the  comparatively  ready  access  to  the  American  market  it  will  not  be 
wise  to  plant  in  export  (juantities  some  cme  of  the  numerous  varieties  8Ui)erior  to 
that  now  known  in  the  trad(\  The  value  of  the  c^mmion  sort  lies  in  its  shipping 
qualities,  which  result  from  tlie  fact  that  it  shares  some  of  the  attributes  of  the 
plantain  in  being  of  rather  coarse  texture,  with  a  tough  skin  luid  a  large  qnantity 
of  mealy  outer  coating  of  the  flesh,  which  give«  the  dry  sensation  and.  when  not 
thoroughly  rii)ened,  the  astringent  taste.  Really  fine  varieties  are  so  superior  in 
flavor  and  texture  that  once  regularly  introduced  into  the  trade  they  would  cer- 
tainly swure  the  popular  i)reference  and  command  special  prices.  It  is  true  that 
the  more  delicate  t<)xture  of  most  of  the  high-grjule  varieties  would  probably  ren- 
der it  ncH^essary  to  use  somewhat  greater  care  in  shipping.  But  methods  of  pack- 
ing and  ventilation  are  now  so  far  improved  that  some  of  the  better  varieties  could 
undou})t4Hlly  be  brought  to  our  markets  in  time  to  rt^ach  the  consumer  in  good 
condition.  One  of  the  re(iuisites  of  the  success  of  such  an  exjieriment  should, 
however.  1m?  kept  in  mind.  No  matter  how  excellent  the  fruit  may  be,  the  public 
will  not  have  a  chance  to  Jissert  a  i)referen(re  until  it  can  be  sent  in  qnantitieB 
larg»»  enough  to  give  it  a  ])hu*e  in  the  regular  fruit  trade.  Many  failures  in  open- 
ing new  lines  of  agricultural  iwtivity  have  resulted  from  the  twt  that  trial  ship- 
ments were  so  small  that  the  m(»rchants  would  not  take  the  trouble  necessary  to 
proi)erly  intrcnluce  an  iniknown  prixluct  to  the  imblic. 

As  one  instance  of  a  superior  banana  whi(*h  might  be  gro\vn  in  Porto  Rico  may 
Ix?  mentioned  a  variety  of  the  dwarf  l>anana  ( ^TllH^t  c<ii'cndiHhii)^tiie  same  species 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  Canary  Islands  for  the  English  market.  The  Canary 
banana  are  not,  however,  of  pirticular  excellence,  having,  if  anything,  eyen mora 
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of  the  objectionable  taste  and  mealy  texture.  The  better  variety  is  cultivated  in 
Liberia,  and  even  when  ripe  has  a  greenish  rather  than  a  yellow  color.  The  skin 
is  rather  thin,  there  is  no  astringency.  and  the  compact  and  yet  delicate  creamy 
texture  and  delicious  flavor  render  the  inferiority  of  our  ordinary  imported  fruit 
distastefully  evident  to  all  who  have  the  opportunity  of  comjmrison.  The  dwarf 
banana  tree  reaches  a  height  of  only  6  or  8  feet  (2  or  2.5  meters) ,  and  the  enormous 
bunches  reach  nearly  to  the  ground  and  weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  pounds. 
The  individual  bananas  ar6  of  medium  size  and  rather  slender  in  comparison  with 
those  known  in  our  markets. 

Botanical  knoicledge  of  the  banana. — It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the 
botany  of  so  important  a  plant  as  the  banana  would  be  in  an  advanced  state  of 
completeness;  but  quite  the  contrary  is  true,  owing  to  the  fact  that  economic 
plants  are  generally  neglected  by  botanical  students  and  collectors,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  specimens  are  very  difficult  to  preserve.  No  part 
of  the  banana  plant  is  adapted  to  ordinary  herbarium  treatment,  neither  the  enor- 
mous leaves  nor  the  succulent  flowers  and  fruits. 

It  is  accordingly  quite  impossible  to  tell  from  books  whether  the  superior  African 
variety  mentioned  above  is  known  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  Porto  Rico  the 
names  "congos''  and  '^guineos"  are  applied  to  several  varieties  of  banana,  and 
there  are  also  traditions  that,  like  the  cattle  and  Guinea  grass,  they  were  intro- 
duced from  the  Dark  Continent.  We  had  no  personal  opportunities  of  testing  the 
variety  called  '*enano,"  or  "dwarf,"  which  may  prove  to  be  the  same  as  the 
African  sort,  though  it  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  derived  from  Canary 
Island  stock.  Bananas  are  not  native  in  America,  but  several  wild  species  with 
seeds  are  known  in  British  India  and  the  Malay  region,  where  there  are  also  large 
numl^ers  of  cultivated  varieties,  very  few  of  which  have  been  introduced  into  any 
part  of  tropical  America.  It  would  seem  that  the  country  which  makes  by  far  the 
largest  banana  trade  in  the  world  should  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  best  that 
could  be  afforded  in  the  way  of  this  now  popular  fruit,  and  that  Porto  Rico  might 
realize  brilliant  results  from  the  culture  of  high-grade  varieties. 

Porto  Rican  xxirieties. — Hundreds  of  varieties  are  known  to  exist  in  the  East 
Indies,  particularly  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  in  the  Philippines,  but  these 
are  so  confused  and  so  poorly  described  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  of  them 
has  been  introduced  into  Porto  Rico,  and  even  between  the  different  West  Indian 
islands  the  identity  of  varieties  can  not  be  asserted  with  confidence,  even  when 
they  bear  the  same  name.  As  an  illustration  of  the  confusion  which  may  exist, 
even  on  the  same  island,  our  notes  on  Porto  Rican  varieties  may  serve  a  salutary 
purpose. 

In  addition  to  what  was  obtained  from  other  sources,  we  had  the  advantage  of 
the  information  gathered  by  two  gentlemen  who  had  given  the  subject  consider- 
able attention — Captain  Hansard,  of  San  Juan,  formerly  resident  in  the  Luquillo 
region,  and  Mr.  Mead,  of  Ponce  and  PeSiuelas.  The  following  alphabetical  list  of 
names,  while  probably  incomplete  and  perhaps  erroneous,  may  serve  as  a  begin- 
ning in  the  collection  of  more  complete  information: 

PORTO   RICAN   VARIETIKS   OF   BANANAS. 

Amarillo. — A  name  applied  to  the  large  plantain  (platano),  especially  when 
sliced  and  fried.     (Ponce.) 

Bulico. — See  Home  plantain.     (Ponce. ) 

Cambur. — A  name  given  by  Hill;  not  known  to  Captain  Hansard.  In  Vene- 
zuela it  seems  to  be  a  generic  term  for  the  bananas,  as  distinguished  from  the 
plantains. 

Chinese.— See  Dwarf, 

Colorado.— See  Morado  Colorado. 

Commissario. — A  name  for  plantains;  thought  to  be  the  same  as  mafafo,  or 
horse  plantain. 
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Datil. — A  name  used  about  San  Joan  for  a  very  small  banana  (fig.  77).  Per- 
haps the  same  as  ninos.  Although  called  manzanas  by  some  of  the  hucksters,  they 
hail  none  of  the  apple  flavor  and  were  otherwise  inferior. 

Dominico. — Captain  Hansard  states  that  this  name  is  applied  in  Porto  Rico  to 
the  gigantes  or  Jamaica  bananas,  but  the  first  use  of  it  by  Acosta  had  reference 
to  a  small,  white,  delicate  species  from  Santo  Domingo.  In  Venezuela  the  name 
'*  ]^)latano  dominico  "  is  used  for  '*  the  royal,  or  small-fruited,  plantain.''  This  is 
said  to  be  *'  very  similar  to  the  small  plan^vin  in  appearance  and  habit.  The  fruit, 
however,  is  smaller  and  the  plant  somewhat  hardier;  that  is,  it  bears  better  the 
cold  of  the  mountains." 

Dwarf. — In  the  English-8i)eaking  tropics  this  name  is  applied  to  Mh9(i  caven- 
(liahii,  also  known  as  the  Chinese  banana.  The  name  **enano,**  in  use  for  a 
banana  variety  in  Porto  Rico,  probably  has  reference  to  the  above  species,  which 
is  that  cultivated  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

Enano. — This  name  means  '*  dwarf,*'  and  has  reference  to  the  tree  rather  than 
the  fruit.  It  may  prove  to  l)e  Muna  cafendishU,  like  the  '^platamos  congos"  at 
Pcmce. 

Fig. — A  name  used  in  the  British  Island  for  the  Martinique  or  Jamaica  banana, 
the  variety  commonly  used  in  the  United  States. 

Fig  la  rose. — Said  to  he  the  name  used  in  Dominica  for  the  Martinique  or 
Jamaica  lianana. 

Figue. — A  name  of  the  above  in  the  French  Islands. 

Fotoko. — A  variety  said  by  Captain  Hansard  to  be  midway  between  a  plantain 
and  a  banana,  but  not  fit  to  eat  imcooked.  The  name  seems  to  be  one  of  African 
origin. 

Giant. — See  Gigante. 

Gigante.— According  to  Mr.  Mead  this  is  the  same  as  the  Martini(me  banana. 
The  iruit  grows  very  large,  sometimes  10  inches  (So  centimeters)  long,  but  is 
slender  and  very  angular.  Eaten  mostly  cooked,  esp<H*ially  with  wine,  and  used 
for  making  *'  dulce  "  or  preserves.  In  the  San  Juan  msirket  this  name  was  used 
for  a  much  smaller  fruit,  apparently  derived  from  a  form  of  Mum  eavendUhii. 

Gros  Michel. — See  Martinico, 

Guadeloupe.— See  Marfhn'c4y. 

Guineo  amarillo. — A  name  use<l  in  the  San  Juan  market  for  a  medium-sized 
banana  which  some  of  the  dealers  called  *'  gigantes.''  The  fruits  seemed  rather 
to  resemble  those  of  Musa  ctweudishii. 

Guineo  de  manzana.— See  Mamnrnt. 

Guineo  de  pifia. — The  smallest  variety  known  to  Captain  Hansard,  and  not 
the  same  as  datiles,  thin-skinned;  sti'ui  })right  green;  leaves  l>road:  not  so  tall  as 
the  gigantes  and  less  liable  to  have  the  leaves  stripjied  by  the  wind.  See  also 
^* Guineo  de  rowr." 

Guineo  de  rosa. — A  name  used  alnrnt  Ponce  for  a  variety  also  called  gnineoB 
de  piila.  These  were  descirilK^d  as  short,  yellow,  rather  thick,  and  slightly  angular. 
The  taste  is  sweet  and  not  astringent. 

Guineo  de  tierra. — A  very  inf(»rior  sort  of  plantain.  According  to  Captain 
Hansiird  vinegar  is  not  made  from  the  ordinary  x)lantain  its  indicated  by  Hill,  bat 
from  the  i)reseiit  variety  which  is  grown  for  that  (wiKH-ial  purp<i«e. 

Guineo  indio. — A  red  biinana  grown  alxmt  Ponce.  The  golden  yellow  flesh 
is  siiid  to  1h>  <»f  very  fine*  ([uality.  much  preferrtnl  by  many  Americans.  BnnchfiB 
over  3  feet  ( 1  meter)  long  are  sometimes  secured  under  favorable  conditionB. 

Higo. — S<?e  Martiniro, 

Horse  plantain. — An  English  name  for  the  mafafo  or  short  plantain. 

Horton. — A(^c<)rding  to  Hill  and  Hansanl  this  is  the  name  for  tho  plaiitain, 
presumably  the  l(mg-fruited  tyjK^  In  Venezu(»la  thc^  common  plantain  la  said  to 
l)e  called  **^>/(//f/»/or/rfo//.*' 

Jamaica. — A  name  used  in  the  American  trade  for  tho  large  yellow  bananiwi 
now  i)nu'.tically  tlu^  only  variety  brought  to  our  markets.  Jamaica  is  the  center 
of  the  West  Indian  banana-growing  industry,  but  the  pn»sent  variety  is  not  con- 
fined to  that  island,  and  is  not  (*alled  "  Jamai(*a  "  except  by  ns.  In  we  different 
islands  it  has  many  other  names  such  as  fig.  figue,  gigante,  groe  Michel,  GKuide- 
loupe,  Martini(iue.  etc. 

Mafafo. — Apparently  the  most  common  Porto  Rican  name  for  the  short  angular 
plant^iin.  sometimes  called  the  horse-plaintain  by  the  English-speaking  people. 
The  mafafoH  are  smaller,  shorter,  and  thicker  than  the  genuine  plantains  and  the 
cross  se(!ti<)n  is  very  angular.  Quality  and  texture  differ  from  the  pl&tanos 
in  iH'ing  more  mealy;  the  skin  is  extn^mely  thick.  This  variety  is  peeled  and 
toasted  in  the  charcoal  ashes  and  is  then  called  "  native  bread;'*  it  is  frequently 
sold  in  the  market.  There  are  several  other  native  names,  such  as  boliooa,  oom- 
missarios,  and  mata  hambre,  or  "hunger-killer.** 
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Mania. — This  name  seems  to  be  nnknown  at  San  Jnan,  bnt  Captain  Hansard 
became  acquainted  with  the  variety  in  the  vicinity  of  Lnqnillo,  and  declares  it  to 
be  the  best  in  the  island,  describing  it  as  more  substantial  and  yet  with  a  more 
delicate  flavor.  There  are  at  least  three  slightly  different  varieties.  The  indi- 
vidual fruits  are  small,  only  4  or  5  inches  in  length,  like  the  **  datile  "  and  *'  pina." 
A  medium-sized  tree  with  rather  few  leaves;  the  stem  becomes  superficially  red 
with  age.  There  is  another  similar  variety,  coarser  and  larger,  and  not  tasting 
so  well.    Perhaps  this  is  the  ^^  niSo,'*  a  name  unknown  to  Captain  Hansard. 

Manzano. — Specimens  of  this  variety  were  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Graham, 
of  Ponce,  under  the  name  guineos  de  manzana.  These  were  of  a  very  bright  yel- 
low color,  with  a  veiy  thin  and  delicate  skin,  fine  and  soft  texture,  and  very  pleas- 
ant taste,  with  a  distmct  flavor  of  apple.  An  over-ripe  apple  is  perhaps  suggested, 
but  the  banana  texture  and  flavor  overcome  any  objection  of  that  kind,  and  there 
is  no  mealiness  or  unpleasant  aftertaste.  This  is,  in  short,  an  exceedingly  fine 
fruit,  but  one  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  delicacy  rather  than  a  regular  product. 
In  the  unripe  state  the  manzana  is  said  to  be  particularly  astringent,  but  this 
quality  disappears  with  maturity.  The  tree  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  the 
nino  and  other  varieties  except  the  dwarf.  The  bunches  of  the  manzana  are  gen- 
erally small,  seldom  reaching  100  fruits. 

Martmico. — According  to  Mr.  Mead  this  name  is  used  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  for  the  variety  more  commonly  known  as  **  gigantes,'*  the  gros  Michel  or 
Jamaica  banana. 

Mata  hambre.— See  Mafafo. 

Morado. — See  Morado  Colorado. 

Morado  bianco. — Like  the  morado  Colorado  in  taste,  form,  texture,  etc.,  but 
green,  not  becoming  red,  but  yellow  when  ripe. 

Morado  Colorado. — A  very  large,  red  variety.  Captain  Hansard  has  seen 
bunches  of  100,  of  which  the  smallest  fruit  was  8i  inches  (21  centimeters)  in  cir- 
cumference, the  largest  over  9  inches  (22  centimeters).  The  tree  is  the  largest  of 
any  of  the  varieties  and  is  on  this  account  desirable  for  shade,  but  the  fruit  is  not 
liked  by  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  hence  there  is  no  local  market. 

Niflo. — Yellow,  short,  slender,  slightly  angular;  taste  very  sweet,  without  acid 
or  unpleasantness;  trees  about  same  size  as  the  large  varieties. 

Fi£a. — See  Ouineo  depina. 

Plantain. — In  English  this  name  is  used  either  as  a  general  term  for  all  the 
banana-like  fruits  or,  more  commonly,  it  is  restricted  to  the  coarser  varieties  which 
are  inedible  without  cooking. 

Fld.tano. — Used  alone,  this  name  seems  to  refer  in  Porto  Rico  to  the  long  plan- 
tain and  not  to  the  short  plain  tain,  or  "  mafafo." 

The  platano  is  eaten  only  in  the  cooked  condition,  being  generally  sliced  and 
fried,  although  often  boiled  or  combined  with  other  materiSs.  The  fruits  are 
verv  often  large,  thick-skinned,  and  angular.  They  are  generally  cooked  while 
still  green,  but  if  allowed  to  mature  they  become  yellow  and  then  black. 

Pldtano  Congo. — Considered  by  Mr.  Mead  the  finest  of  the  Porto  Rican 
bananas.  Very  slender  and  well  flavored,  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked;  grows  on 
a  small  tree  and  in  large  bunches.  From  the  description  this  seems  to  he  close  to 
the  African  dwarf  banana;  but  the  fruit  is  said  to  become  very  yellow  and  the 
leaves  to  be  entirely  green,  including  the  stems.  These  discrepancies  seem  to 
indicate  at  least  a  varietal  difference,  though  botanical  varieties  of  Mtisa  caven- 
dishii  seem  not  to  have  been  distinguished. 

Fld.tano  largo.— See  Platano. 

St.  Michael. — Probably  an  error  for  gros  Michel. 

Musa  textilis.    Manila  hemp.    AbacA. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  the  home  of  this  important  fiber  plant  and  the 
industry  based  on  it.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  culture 
of  Manila  hemp  into  other  regions,  thus  far  without  success,  probably  because 
the  process  of  extraction,  though  very  simple,  requires  experience  and  skill. 

Muskwood. 

In  the  British  West  Indies  this  name  is  said  to  be  used  for  Mosclioxylum  tnvartzii 
and  Ouarea  swartzii. 

Myginda  latifolia. 

A  branching  celastraceous  shrub,  3  to  4  feet  (1  to  1.3  meters)  high.  Reported 
from  Salinas  de  Cabo  Rojo. 

Myginda  pallens.    Maravedi. 
A  low  shrub.     (Stahl,  4:  22.) 
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Myginda  rhacoma.    Maravedi. 

A  low  shrub  from  alonpr  the  seacoast;  1  to  2  meters  hi^h.  Reported  from  Rin- 
coii.     (Stahl,  4:  21.) 

Myginda  rotundata. 

Known  from  Qnanica  (Sin tenia).  This  si)ecie8  is  considered  by  Urban  to  be  a 
monstrosity.  It  has  clusters  of  very  fine  branches  covered  with  small  brown 
scales,  apparently  hexenbesens. 

Myrcia  coriacea.    Hoja  menuda. 

Family  Myrtaeeae :  a  shrub  3  meters  high ;  in  waste  places  in  dry  regions.  ( Stahl . 
4:  74.) 

Myrcia  deflexa.    Cieneguili.o. 

An  indigenous  tree,  sometimes  exceeding  50  feet  (15  meters) .  distributed  through- 
out the  mountainous  districts,  furnishing  hard  wood,  also  called  *'guayavacon.*' 
(Urban,  Add.  2:  105;  Stahl,  4:  76.) 

Myrcia  divaricata.    See  Myrvia  leptocladtt. 

Myrcia  ferruginea.    Cienkiuillo. 

A  shrub  3  to  5  meters  high,  found  in  waste  places.  The  red,  hard  wood  is  used 
to  make  canes.     (Stahl,  4:  77.) 

Myrcia  leptoclada.    Guayavacon. 

An  indigenous  tree  said  to  reach  a  height  of  30  feet  (1)  meters).  Known  from 
Luquillo,  Yabucoa,  Maricao,  and  Aiiasco. 

Myrcia  pagani.    Ausu. 

An  indigenous  tree  known  only  from  sterile  branches  c-ollected  in  forests  in 
the  Sierra  de  Lares. 

Myrcia  paniculata.    Hoja  menuda. 

An  indigenous  tree  reaching  height  of  over  50  feet  (15  meters),  and  fumishing 
a  durable,  flexible  wi>od.  Reported  from  Bayamon.  Cayey,  Aibonito,  Rincon, 
Manati. 

Myrcia  sintenisii. 
Has  large  elliptical  leaves  7  inches  long  (17  centimeters);  from  Lares. 

Myrcia  sororia.    See  Myrcia  HpleiuUmH. 

Myrcia  splendens.    Rama  menu  da. 

Also  called  "  hoja  menuda."  A  shrub  or  small  tree,  indigenous  in  Porto  Rico 
and  found  in  forests  and  thickets  in  numerous  localities  from  Luquillo  to  Maya- 
guez.  M.  berhen's  is  known  in  Porto  Rico  only  from  the  Luquillo  region.  (Urban, 
Add.  2:  101.) 

Myrica  cerifera.    Bayberrv.    Array  an. 

The  common  Imyberry  of  the  Eastern  States;  extends  to  Cuba.  Porto  Bico,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Guadeloupe.  In  Porto  Rico  it  has  l)een  collec»ted  in  mountain  for- 
ests near  Utmulo,  Las  Marias,  and  Mayaguez.  as  well  as  in  humid  meadows  and 
sandy  beaches  near  Bayamon. 

The  following  tu^'ount  written  al)out  1H31  indicates  that  this  tree  mnst  have 
iKH^n  formerly  of  much  great(»r  inii)ortance  than  at  present: 

The  *'  lu^rero  • '  tre<^  grows  naturally  in  regions  that  are  not  extremely  cold,  and 
in  humid  ttnni)erat<^  regions,  particularly  the  plains  and  shon«  along  the  riTera; 
also  in  all  regions  that  priHltice  wheat,  wht^ther  high  or  low.  Its  tdze  is  that  of 
an  ordinary  oliv(^  tree  or  souK'times  smiiller.  The  fruit  resembles  the  seeds  of  the 
l)ei)per  of  ('astile.  ExiH?rience  has  sho\\ni  that  cjich  large  tree  well  fmited  yields 
two  "  almudes."" " 

Smaller  tr(M»s  i)r(Kluce  one  almud  and  the  iMK)rer  one-quarter.  Annually  they 
gather  two  (Tops:  the  first  is  more  abundant  than  the  siKxmd  and  lasts  from 
March  until  May. 

The  season  to  collcH-t  the  fruit  is  when  it  is  white  or  ashy.     Well  dried  In  boxas 


"An  *•  almud  **  is  a  measure  given  as  either  alxnit  H  or  50  pounds. 
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it  can  be  kept  a  year  without  spoiling,  and  from  each  half  almud  you  obtain  a 
pound  of  wax  more  or  less  in  the  manner  described  below. 

The  collected  fruit  is  broken  up  and  spread  on  hides  or  boards  in  a  well- venti- 
lated place  out  of  the  sun.  It  is  turned  gently  each  day  for  thirty  days,  when  they 
proceed  to  extract  the  wax;  but  the  wax  may  be  extracted  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  in  which  case  the  wax  is  too  green  in  color,  while  after  thirty  days  it  is 
whiter.  It  is  kept  from  the  sun  because  it  melts  part  of  the  fruit  and  wastes  a 
part  of  its  substance,  but  it  has  been  found  that  by  exposure  to  the  sun  for  three 
days  they  get  whiter  wax. 

Place  on  the  fire  a  i)ot  glazed  on  the  interior,  with  a  quantity  of  water,  and 
when  boiling  introduce  as  much  fruit  as  the  pot  will  hold,  and  gather  with  a  spoon 
the  fat  that  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  allow  it  to  cool  until  it  coagu- 
lates, after  which  it  is  melted  and  filtered  through  a  haircloth,  with  the  result 
that  the  wax  is  clean  and  ready  for  use.  The  fruit  remains  in  the  boiling  water 
until  it  has  given  up  all  its  substance,  which  can  be  known  when  no  oil  rises  to 
the  surface,  and  then  with  fresh  water  and  fruit  the  process  is  repeated. 

This  wax  is  brittle  and  no  method  for  making  it  flexible  has  been  discovered, 
so  that  it  is  worked  with  difficulty  and  the  candles  are  liable  to  break.  The  wicks 
are  fastened  to  strong  sticks  and  bathed  with  the  wax  and  guarded  from  the 
wind  which  will  make  them  crooked,  and  while  they  are  slime  the  bottom  of  each 
candle  is  pulled  after  each  coating  of  wax  to  prevent  their  becoming  crooked. 
(Cordova,  Memorias  de  Puerto  Rico,  1:  240.     1831-1833) 

Myristica  fragrans.    Nutmeg. 

The  true  nutmeg  is  not  known  to  have  been  introduced  into  Porto  Rico,  but 
the  Spanish  name  for  it  "nuez  moscado''  is  in  common  use  for  the  seeds  of  a 
species  of  Nectandra,  which  serve  as  a  substitute. 

See  note  under  nutmeg. 

Myrodia  turbinata.    See  Quararihea  turbinafa. 

Myrospermum  frutescens. 
Family  Viciaceae;  a  tree  or  shrub  reported  from  near  Utuado. 

Myroxylon  buxifolium.    Roseta. 

A  bixaceous  shnib  or  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  8  to  10  meters;  known  from  the 
vicinity  of  Penuelas  and  Mayaguez. 

Myroxylon  pachyphyllum.    See  Xylosina  pachyphyllum  and  note  under  X. 
Hch  wa  n  eckenn  um. 

Myroxylon  sch^waneckeanum.    Palo  deoandela.    See  Xylosma  sehwanecke- 
aiium. 
Also  called  '*  palo  Colorado."     A  tree  related  to  the  *' achiote  "  {Bixa  orellana). 
It  is  described  as  from  5  to  8  meters  in  height,  native  in  the  Luquillo  Mountains. 
(Urban,  Add.  1:  12.) 

Myrsine  coriacea.    Arrayan. 

A  myrsinaceous  shrub,  3  meters  high  found  in  mountains  and  waste  places; 
collected  by  Sintenis  at  Adjuntas.     (Stahl,  6:  35.) 

Myrsine  floribunda.    Arrayan. 

A  shrub  3  meters  high,  found  in  the  mountains  and  waste  places.  (Stahl, 
6:  36.) 

Myrsine  guianensis. 
A  shrub  reported  from  near  Manati. 

Myrtus  acris.     See  Amoviis  cai^ophyllata. 

Naguacatillo. 

A  tree  about  60  feet  (18  meters)  in  height,  with  light-green  or  greenish  white 
wood,  light  and  soft,  but  resistant.  It  is  used  in  making  boxes  and  tampions 
and  for  sheathing  houses.  Its  fruit  is  used  to  feed  hogs.  (Grosourdy,  2:  357.) 
Referred  to  Nectandra  leucantha  and  Laurus  borbonia,  the  former  a  Brazilian 
species,  the  latter  a  synonym  of  Persea  borbonia. 

Naranja.    See  Citrus  aurantinm  and  C,  bigaradia. 
The  Spanish  general  term  for  the  orange.     In  Porto  Rico,  however,  it  is  applied 
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only  to  the  wild,  sour  orjinge.  tlu*  sweet  oranp:e  l)eing  called  *'  china,"  or  "  naranja 
(le  china,"  or  '*  china  dnlce." 

Naranja  china.    Se<^  Citnts  anntnthim. 

Naranja  de  china.    See  Citrus  (tnrmitium. 

Naranjada. 
A  drink  made  from  oranges,  **  orangeade." 

Naranjillo. 

A  tree  from  all  jwirts  of  the  island:  height,  25  to  30  feet  (7  to  9  meters);  diam- 
eter, 8  to  10  inches  (20  to  25  centimeters).  Wood,  white,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
0.748;  not  used.     (Exp.  1S57.) 

Naranjo.    See  Naranja. 

The  orange  tree  in  Spanish  is  "naranjo"  or  "naranjero,*'  while  the  fmit  is 
**  naranja." 

A  tree  from  all  pjirts  of  the  island;  height,  20  to  25  feet  (6  or  7  meters);  diam- 
eter, 0  to  10  inches  (21  to  25  irentimeters).  Wocxl  white,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
0.784;  fmit  tree.     (Exi).  1857.) 

Captiiin  Hansard  gives  a  specific  gravity  of  0.48  for  the  wood  of  the  bitter 
orange,  but  this  seems  t<K)  light  for  so  hard  a  wood. 

Naseberry  tree.    Sec^  Sapoia  arhras. 

Nasturtium  officinale.    See  Uorippa  vastnrfium. 

Nectandra.    Enkmosco. 

Family  Launicejie.  In  Porto  Ricro  the  seeds  of  a  si)eci(^s  of  Nectandra  have  been 
confused  with  those  of  Momxlora  m//r/.<<f/Vv/,  the '*  calal>ash  nntmeg/*  and  also 
with  the  true  nutmeg.  Mjp'istfcti  mnsvhata. 

S<*e  note  under  Nutmeg. 

Nectandra  leucantha. 

See  note  under  Nagum^atillo. 

Neea  buxifolia. 
A  nycrtaginaceous  shrub,  rejiorted  from  Fajardo. 

Negra  lora.    Maka  inconstans. 

Capt^iin  Hansjir<l  gives  for  tins  wood  a  sxKH'ific  gravity  of  0.91. 

A  wild  tree.JK)  feet  (0  in<'ters)  high,  with  a  trunk  10  to  12  inches  (25  to  80  centi- 
meters) in  diameter.  The  wood  is  flesh-colore<l,  coarse,  iK)rouH,  and  breakB  with 
a  vertical  fracture.  Its  m<»st  common  use  is  in  Imildiug  country  honses  and  for 
fences.     (CIrosourdy.  2:  4(K{. ) 

Negraz  losa. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  th(»  island;  height,  JJO  to  :{5  feet  (9  to  11  meten); 
diamet^'r,  1 0  to  1 2  inches  ( 25  to  oO  centimeters ) .  Wo<h1  red ,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
0. 807 ;  used  in  1  milding  houses.  ( Exp.  1 857. )  Probably  the  same  as  * '  negra  lorm. '* 
Nephelium. 

A  genus  of  Sapindacc^ae.  l>elonging  to  the  Indian  and  Malayan  region,  and  gen- 
erally treated  jis  including  species  which  yield  several  imxmrtant  fmitB,  flQch  as 
the  *•  litchi."  the  **  ramlH)tan,'*  and  the  '*  longan."  Litchi  chinettHi^i  has  recently 
Iwen  r(»cognized  as  gen(»rically  distinct  from  Nephelium. 

Nephelium  litchi.    S<m»  Litchi  rhincnsin. 

Nepsora  aquatica.    Camackv  dk  ('Iknk(*a. 

Family  Melastomaceae:  a  small  biennial  shrub  growing  in  clay  or  sandy  wil 
subject  to  inun<lation.  Of  gen<Tal  distribution  in  tropical  Amerii^a.  The  generic 
name  given  by  Stahl  is  NesjMTa,  doubtless  a  tyiM)graphical  error.     (Stahl,  4: 117,) 

At  Catufio  this  siMcies  is  called  *'  altea  "  and  sui)i)0se<l  to  possess  medicinal  plOp- 
erties. 
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Neptunia  plena.    Dbsmanto  amarillo. 

Family  Mimosaceae;  a  slender  herb,  in  sandy  inundated  places.  (Stahl,  3:  141 
as  Desnumthus plemis.) 

Nerium  oleander.    Oleander.    Adelfa. 

Family  Apocynaceae.  The  common  oleander  is  extensively  planted  in  Porto 
Rico,  as  in  other  tropical  countries,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  hedges.  In  some 
localities  it  has  escaped  from  cultivation  and  grows  apparently  wild. 

Nespera  aquatica.    See  Nepsera  aquatica. 

Neurolaena  lobata.    Sepi. 

An  annual  herbaceous  composite  growing  as  a  weed  in  waste  places.  (Stahl, 
5:  128,  as  Neuroleina  lobata.) 

Neurolema  lobata.    See  Neurolae7ia  lobata. 
This  is  probably  a  typographical  error  on  the  part  of  Stahl. 

Niaragato.    See  Fagara  spinifex  and  Zanthoxylum  tragodes, 

Nicotiana  tabacum.    Tobacx:jo. 

Although  only  a  small  area  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Porto  Rico, 
this  crop  ranks  third  among  the  exi)ort8  of  the  island.  The  plant  m  y  lie  grown, 
indeed,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  island,  but  there  is  only  a  limited  li  .  f  the  soil 
supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  marketable  quality  of  leaf.  The 
best  tobacco,  by  general  consent,  is  raised  in  the  La  Plata  Valley  above  Cayey. 
Like  nearly  all  the  interior  of  the  island  the  configuration  of  the  country  is 
extremely  hilly,  although,  owing  to  the  more  friable  nature  of  the  soil,  the  slopes 
are  not  as  steep  as  in  many  of  the  coflfee-growing  districts,  and  plowing  can  often 
l)e  practiced.  The  underlying  rock  crumbles  readily  into  small  angular  pieces, 
which,  mingled  with  the  finer  superficial  material,  makes  a  loose,  easily  work- 
able, deep-brownish  soil.  This  is  left  in  shallow  furrows  and  ridges  running  along 
the  sloi)e.  The  rows  are  spaced  at  from  18  to  24  inches  (45  to  60  centimeters) ,  and 
the  plants  are  set  very  close,  only  from  4  to  8  inches  (10  to  20  centimeters)  apart, 
tliere  being  no  evidence  of  any  serious  attempt  at  regularity  of  distance. 

The  town  of  Cayey  is  the  recognized  center  of  the  tobacco  industry  of  the 
island,  although  the  largest  cigarette  factories  are  located  at  Ponce  and  San  Juan 
and  many  cigars  are  made  in  those  and  other  cities  and  towns.  In  fact,  cigar 
making  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  domestic  industries.  All  the  men  and  boys 
smoke,  of  course,  and  many  of  the  women  are  said  to  do  so,  although  only  those 
of  the  lower  classes  are  seen  indulging  themselves  in  public.  The  home  consump- 
tion of  cigarettes  must  be  enormous,  since  the  Porto  Rican,  whether  at  work  or 
at  leisure,  is  seldom  long  without  one,  even  though  the  cigar  maybe  only  an  occa- 
sional indulgence.  The  Porto  Rican  cigarette  is  not,  however,  the  medicated 
nuisance  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  but  the  general  use  of  tobacco  by  the 
growing  boys  i)robably  has  its  effect  in  increasing  the  debility  of  the  population. 

A  peculiar  type  of  black  plug  tobacco  is  also  offered  for  sale  in  the  market,  in 
the  form  of  large  rolls  variously  and  ingeniously  coiled.  Although  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  sold  by  weight  in  Porto  Rico,  this  tobacco  is  retailed  by  linear 
measure. 

No  such  careful  methods  of  cultivation  or  selection  have  been  practiced  in 
Porto  Rico  as  in  Cuba,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  island  will  not  be  adequately 
known  until  careful  exi)eriments  have  been  made  under  test  conditions.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  exi)eriments  of  Dr.  Loew  that  the  processes  of 
curing  are  all  important  in  the  determination  of  the  quality  of  tobacco.  It  has 
been  stated,  with  what  warrant  is  not  known,  that  the  Porto  Rican  growers 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  Cuban  methods  and  do  not  practice  a  uniform  system 
of  curing.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  introduction  of  the 
popular  processes  may  render  the  Porto  Rican  crop  of  the  very  first  quality. 
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In  Cuba  and  other  regions  furnishing  high-grade  tobacco  the  crop  is  not  only 
assorted  by  localities,  but  the  leaves  even  from  different  parts  of  the  same  plant 
are  separated  into  several  classes,  some  of  superlative  quality.  In  Porto  Rico  the 
manufacturers  uniformly  declare  that  they  handle  only  one  grade  of  tobacco,  and 
that  the  differences  in  the  prices  of  their  various  classes  of  cigars  represent  merely 
the  varying  cost  of  labor  and  packing. 

Nigua.     See  Toumefortia  Mrsutissiina. 

Several  other  species  of  Toumefortia  are  also  known  under  this  name,  though 
Stahl  proposes  distinctive  terms  for  the  different  si)ecies.  A  root  called  "  nigua  " 
was  on  sale  in  the  market  of  Ponce  as  an  ingredient  of  a  refreshing  drink. 

Nigua  de  playa.    See  Toutmefortia  guaphalodea. 

Nigua-enredadera.    See  Toumefortia  volubilis. 

Nigua  fetida.    See  TaurnefortUi  foetidissivut, 

Nigua-hoja-laurel.    See  Toumefortia  laurifolia. 

Nigua  peluda.    See  Toumefortia  hinnitissirtia. 

Niguita.     See  Toumefortia  laevigata. 

Niiio  de  cota.    See  Haemocharis  portoricensis. 

Nispero.    See  Achras  sapota. 

This  is  the  Spanish  name  for  the  Japanese  medlar  or  loquat  {Eriobotryajaponica) , 
but  in  Porto  Rico  it  is  universally  applied  to  Achras  sapota,  elsewhere  called 
"sapote  '  or  ''sapodilla.**  Captain  Hansard  gives  a  specific  gravity  of  1.02  for 
the  "  sapadilla  "  or  '*  nisi)ero  "  wood. 

Nispero  cimarron.    See  Syviplocos  Janata. 

Nispero  de  Espaiia.    See  Eriohotrya  japonica. 

Nispero  was  originally  the  Spanish  for  Mespilus  gemianica,  but  was  transferred 
to  the  loquat  when  that  was  introduced.  In  Porto  Rico  the  use  of  '*  nispero  "  for 
the  sapodilla  has  resulted  in  the  explanatory  "de  Es]>afia*'  for  the  Japanese 
species. 

No-eye  pea.    See  Cajanus  cajan. 

Nopalea  coccinellifera.    Tuna  mansa.  Plate  XL VII. 

This  is  generally  reported  to  be  a  spineless  cactus  on  which  the  cochineal  insect 
is  raised.  In  the  Canary  Islands,  however,  where  there  is  a  considerable  cochineal 
industry,  the  cacti  employed  are  by  no  means  spineless,  and  are  apparently  the 
plant  usually  designated  by  botanists  as  Op u n tia  fieus-indica .  Nopalea  is  reported 
from  Porto  Rico  by  Stahl  (4:  190)  as  Opuntia  coccinellifera, 

Norfolk  Island  Pine.    See  Araucaria  excelsa. 

Noy6.     See  Ipomoea  dissecta. 

Nues.     ( Probably  a  mi&spelling  of  ' '  Nuez.  * ' ) 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height.  35  to  40  feet  (11  to  13  meters); 
diameter,  20  to  2')  inches  (50  to  63  centimeters) .  Wood,  red,  hard;  specific  graylty, 
0.654;  used  for  making  furniture.     (Exj).  1857.) 

Nuez.     See  Juglans  cinerea. 
The  Spanish  name  for  the  fruit  of  the  common  walnut. 

Nunguey. 

On  sale  at  the  market  of  Ponco;  said  to  be  the  root  of  a  tree;  used  with  sugar 
and  water  in  the  i)reparation  of  a  refreshing  drink. 

Nutmeg. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  the  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  aoom- 
mereiul  industry  in  various  parts  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  bat  with 
uniformly  discouraging  results,  excepting  in  the  volcanic  island  of  Grenada,  vttibe 
extreme  southern  end  of  the  Windward  chain.     Grenadii  lies  out  of  the  track  of 


CoHK  Wood  'Ochroma  lagopusi.    Near  Ponce. 
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• 
the  hurricanes,  is  not  subject  to  the  dry  seasons,  and  appears  Ui  possess  all  the 

recjuirements  for  the  successful  growth  of  this  spice.    The  geological  and  climatic 

conditions  are,  however,  very  different  from  those  of  Porto  Rico,  and  while  it  is 

too  early,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  nutmeg  can  not  be  profitably  cultivated  in  any 

part  of  that  island,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  probabilities  of  success  are  slight  and 

that  extensive  planting  would  be  inadvisable  until  a  careful  investigation  of  any 

proposed  locality  has  been  made. 

According  to  several  published  works  the  nutmeg  is  a  common  tree  in  Porto 

Rico,  but  these  references  are  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  a  species  of  Nec- 

tandra,  the  seeds  of  which  are  in  common  use  and  sold  in  the  markets  as  "  nuez 

moscado,"  or  nutmeg,  which  the  general  public  firmly  believe  them  to  be.    The 

seeds  may  be  distinguished  at  once  from  the  genuine  article  by  their  smaller  size 

and  more  slender  shape  and  from  the  fact  that  the  two  halves  readily  fall  apart. 

Nymphaea.    See  Castalia. 

Ochra.    See  Abelmoschus  esculentus. 

Ochroma  lagopus.    Guano.    Corkwood.  Plate  XLVn. 

Family  Bombacaceae;  a  tree  rising  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet  (18  to  21 
meters)  and  sometimes  6  feet  in  circumference.  The  wood  is  soft  on  account  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  tree,  and  is  used  for  corks  by  fishermen,  etc.  The  fiber 
enveloping  the  seeds  is  used  to  make  pillows  and  mattresses,  and  may  be  made  into 
garments.  Reported  from  Manati.  In  Jamaica  called  "down  tree."  (Stahl, 
2:100.) 

A  wild  tree,  rather  abundant,  30  to  40  feet  (9  to  12  meters)  high,  1  foot  (30  cen- 
timeters) or  more  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  white,  stained  with  red,  luminous  in 
asx)ect,  sometimes  silky.  It  is  very  porous,  and  the  lightest  of  all  woods,  lighter 
even  than  true  cork,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  0.240,  while  the  latter  is  0.120; 
fibrous  and  very  difficult  to  work,  because  of  the  fibers  that  imjiede  the  action  of 
the  tools.  In  Trinidad  and  other  places  it  forms  an  article  of  commerce  with 
fishermen,  who  use  it  in  place  of  true  cork  on  their  nets.  The  Indians  use  it  to 
make  their  canoes  buoyant.     Called  **  corcho."     (Grosourdy,  2:  376.) 

Ochroma  is  said  to  be  shipped  in  quantities  to  Cuba.  The  bark  and  roots  have 
medicinal  properties.  The  fiber  is  chestnut-colored.  It  is  said  to  keep  free  from 
insects.     Sold  at  20  cents  per  pound. 

Ocimum  americanum.    Alb  ah  ac  a  cimarrona. 
An  indigenous  annual  of  the  mint  family.     (Stahl,  6: 190.) 

Ocimum  basilicum.    Basil.    Albahaca. 

An  herbaceous  annual  or  biennial,  cultivated  in  gardens,  40  centimeters  high, 
said  to  grow  spontaneously  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  by  its  English  name, 
"basil."     (Stahl,  6:188.) 

Ocimum  micranthum.    Albahaca  cimarrona. 

An  erect  woody  biennial,  50  centimeters  high,  found  in  cultivated  fields  near 
forests.     (Stahl,  6:189.) 

Ocotea  moschata. 
Family  Lauraceae;  reported  from  Adjuntas. 

Ogiera  ruderalis.    See  Eleutlier anthem  ovata, 

Ojo  de  buey.    See  Mucuna  urens.    • 

Okra.    See  Abelmoschus  esculentus. 

Oldenlandia  corymbosa.    Ykrba  oldenlandia. 
A  slender  rubiaceous  herb;  a  weed  in  cane  fields.     (Stahl.  5:  58.) 

Oldenlandia  glomerata.    Graciosa. 
An  herbaceous  annual,  25  centimeters  high.  (Stahl,  6: 52,  as  Hedyotis  glomerata, ) 

Oldenlandia  herbacea.    See  Oldenlandia  corymbosa. 
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Olea  europaea.    Otjve.    Aoettuna. 

OlivH  culture  in  one  of  the  new  induRtries  whicli  has  been  sup^gested  for  Porto 
Ri(M>.  The  olive  is  native  to  the  dry  diiuate  of  the  desert  regions  about  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  haH  also  In^en  successfully  introdnced  into  similiar  sitnations  in 
southern  Calif f)niia  and  Arizona.  In  Florida,  however,  owing  doubtless  to  the 
more  moist  atmosphere,  tlie  production  of  fruit  has  been  found  impossible, although 
the  trw^s  vegetate  with  api>arent  vigor.  Under  the  more  tropical  conditions  of 
Porto  Ri(;o,  with  a  warmer  and  more  moist  atmosphere,  there  is  still  less  probabil- 
ity of  the  prmluction  of  fruit,  to  say  nothing  of  securing  it  in  commercial  quan- 
tities and  of  superior  (juality,  as  would  be  necessary  in  order  for  it  to  become  an 
export  cr<jp  a>)le  to  c^)mi)ete  with  estivblished  industries.  An  experiment  in  the 
driest  IcK^alities  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  might  be  worth  while  from  the 
scientific  standpoint,  but  the  general  planting  of  olives  in  the  hope  of  establishing 
an  industry  which  might  l)e  substitut^nl  for  those  now  in  distress  could  result 
only  in  more  (complete  disaster. 

Oleander.    See  Xrriitin  oleandji*.r. 

Olive.     See  Oh*(t  t'nroiu*a. 

Olive  mangrove.    See  A  vi  mini  a  nitido 

Onion.     See  Allium  ccjta.  Pl^TE  XL VIII. 

Opuntia. 

A  large  genus  of  Oa(*tiM?ea(»,  with  immerous  representatives  in  Porto  Rico.  About 
Guayanilla  the  menilK^rs  of  this  genus  jire  verj'  abundant,  forming  almost  a  forest 
in  soin<*  plac^es. 

Opuntia  coccinellifera.    See  Nn}Hth>a  ('oceinelUfera, 
Opuntia  decumbens.    Dtacja. 
A  csu'tus  abundant  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts.     (Stahl,  4:  100.) 

Opuntia  guanica. 
A  small  indigenous  si)e(^ies  r*»cently  dt»scril)e<l  by  Pn>fe88or  Schumann,  of  Berlin. 

Opuntia  repens. 
Known  from  nejir  Guanica. 

Opuntia  tuna.    Tuna  hrava. 

The  identity  of  this  (-ai'tus  scorns  to  lie  verj'  uncertain.  Some  Y»otanist>H  have 
confused  it  with  the  sinrics  usually  calle<l  Opiniiia  JicHH-imlica, 

Orange,  Wild.    St»c  Naraujo. 

Mr.  Hill  says  the  wild  or  Seville  orange  in  the  country  is  an  indigenous  tree. 
Numerous  se«»<lling  varieties  of  oranges  and  other  citrus  fruits  have  escaped  from 
cultivation  and  are  to  l)e  found  in  unexiHH't^'d  jilaces  in  all  jiartsof  the  island. 
No  siwcics  of  (dtrus  is,  however,  supposed  by  lM)tanists  to  Iw  indigenoiu  in  Porto 
Ri(!o  or  in  any  part  of  the  Americran  (continents  or  islands. 

Orchata. 

A  drink  said  to  l)e  miule  from  the  "  sweetene<l  and  diluted  milk  of  almonds.** 
In  view  of  the  prevalent  In'lief  that  the  nuts  of  Tonnituilia  catappa  are  ''alnien- 
dras."  this  stjitemcnt  should  i)rol)ably  lx»  underst^Kxl  as  referring  to  that  species 
rather  than  to  imiM)rted  nuts. 

Oreganillo.     Si'c  Kupalnrium  vilhtHum. 

Oregano. 
Leaves  sold  in  th«»  market  of  Ponce:  uwmI  for  seasoning  food. 

Oregano  brujo.    S<n»  ( Utleun  uromatirnH. 

Orogano  de  Espafia.    See  ( Utlcns  anmidtints. 

Oregano  del  pais.    See  Lippin  mirromrra. 

Oroodoxa.    St»e  lioifstnm'a. 
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Oreodoxa  regia.    See  Roystonea  regia, 
Oreopanax  capitatum.    Palo  cachumba. 

Family  Araliaceae;  a  shmb,  4  meters  high,  on  hills  near  Coamo.  (Stahl, 
4:  198,  as  Adadophyllum  capitatum,) 

Ormosia  dasycarpa.    Palo  db  matos. 

Family  Viciaceae;  a  tree,  10  meters  high,  in  mountains.  Wood  of  good  quality. 
(Stahl,  3:  99.) 

Ormosia  krugii.    Palo  de  matos. 

A  leguminous  tree  of  10  to  25  meters,  known  only  from  Porto  Rico  and  Domin- 
ica. Specimens  in  the  National  Herbarium,  collected  by  Sintenis,  near  Juncos, 
show  the  wood  to  be  light  and  pithy.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  about  20  inches 
(50  centimeters)  long,  and  the  pods  are  brown  and  leathery,  containing  from  one  to 
three  red  and  black  beans.  Another  specimen  from  Mount  Francis,  Sierra  de  las 
Piedras,  has  much  smaller,  closely  veined  leaves,  more  densely  pubescent  on  the 
under  side. 

Orosne.    See  Polygala  panicidata. 
Orozuz.    See  Scoparia  dulds. 
Ortegon.    See  Coccolobis  rugosa, 
Ortel6.    See  Marsypianthes  hyptoides. 
Ortiga. 

An  ingredient  for  a  refreshing  drink,  on  sale  by  a  herb  dealer  in  the  market  of 
Ponce.     Said  to  be  derived  from  a  tree;  perhaps  ortegon. 

Oryza  sativa.    Rice. 

Very  little  rice  is  now  grown  in  Porto  Rico,  and  this  is  planted  without  irriga- 
tion in  ordinary  fields,  such  as  we  might  use  for  wheat.  A  considerable  quantity 
is,  however,  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  largely  by  way  of  Germany  and 
Spain.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  low  grade  and  broken  rice 
produced  in  our  Southern  States  might  not  be  advantageously  utilized  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  there  seems  to  be  every  probability  that  considerable  quantities  would 
find  a  ready  market.  In  the  United  States  rice  is  seldom  treated  as  a  staple  article 
of  food,  but  is  looked  upon  merely  as  an  accessory  dish  or  dessert,  for  which 
fancy  prices  are  readily  paid.  This,  however,  excludes  from  the  market  all  of  the 
broken  kernels  and  lower  grades.  The  food  value  of  these  is,  however,  quite  as 
great  as  that  of  the  higher-priced  article,  and  there  is  a  large  class  in  Porto  Rico 
which  might  be  expected  to  avail  itself  of  a  cheap  but  wholesome  article  of  this 
kind. 

Ossea  fascicularis.    See  Henriettella  faseicularis, 
Otaga.    See  Opuntia  decunihens. 
Otaheite  apple.    See  Eugenia  rtialacceiisis. 
Otaheite  gooseberry.    See  Cicca  disticha. 

Ouratea  litoralis. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  2  to  5  meters  high,  belonging  to  the  family  Ochnaceae. 
Reported  from  thickets  and  sandy  beaches,  Cangrejos,  Bayamon,  Fajardo,  Yuba- 
coa.  and  Manati.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  363.) 

Ouratea  nitida.    Qonfia  lustrosa. 

A  shrub  or  tree  with  the  same  habitat  and  dimensions  as  the  preceding. 
(Stahl,  2: 120,  as  Oomphia  nitida,) 

Oxalis  comiculata.    Vinagrillo. 

Family  Oxalidaceae;  a  herbaceous  annual,  preferring  stony  places,  rather  shaded 
and  wet.     (Stahl,  2:  169.) 

Oxalls  corymbosa.    Vinagrillo  morado. 
A  herbaceous  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.    (Stahl,  2: 170,  as  (McUi9  martiana^ ) 
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Oxalis  frutescens.    Vinaqrillo. 
A  low,  tortuous  shrub.     (Stahl,  2:  170.) 

Oxalis  martiana.    See  0.valiH  corymbosa. 

Oxandra  laurifolia.    Hay  a  blanca. 

All  indigenous  anonaceous  tree,  reported  by  Bello;  also  called  **yaya.**  It 
reaches  a  height  of  ^iO  feet  (9  meters) ,  and  fruits  in  January.     (Stahl,  2:  28.) 

Oxandra  virgata.    Haya  prieta. 
All  indigenous  tree,  originally  descrilxjd  from  Cuba. 

Pacholi. 

The  strongly  aromatic  roots  of  a  grass,  x>erhaps  Andropogon  nardns.  were  on 
sale  in  small  bundles  in  the  market  of  Ponce.  They  are  put  in  chests  to  keep 
out  moths. 

Pachyrrhizus  angulatus.    Yam  bean.    Frijolillo  dk  I^ame. 

A  shrubby,  leguminous  vine,  having  thickened  horizontal  roots,  several  in(;hes 
in  diameter,  and  6  to  8  feet  (3  to  3.5  meters)  long.  Although  edible,  these  r<x)t8 
are  inferior  to  the  true  yam  **  cassava,"  or  '*taro,*'  and  when  cooked  they  are 
said  to  resemble  turnips  in  texture  and  taste.  In  some  countries  they  form  a 
resourc^e  in  times  of  scarcity  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  usual  crops.  In 
Porto  Rico  this  species  was  observed  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio  Piedras,  though 
it  doubtless  exists  in  other  parts  of  the  island.     (Stahl,  3:  70.) 

Pachyrrhizus  tuberosus.    Yam  bean. 
A  leguminous  vine  with  large  edible  roots;  reported  from  Rincon 

Pacyrrizus  angulatus.    See  Pachyrrhizus  angulatus, 

Pajuil.    See  Anacardium  occidentale. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island:  height,  13  to  15  feet  (3.5  to  4  meters):  diam- 
eter, 9  to  10  inches  (33  to  35  millimeters).  Wood  pinkish,  soft;  si)ecific  gravity, 
0.550;  fruit  tree.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Palm. 
The  i>alms  thus  far  reported  from  Porto  Rico  are  as  follows: 
Phoenix  dactyl  if  era  (date  palm), /?io(/e«  cansianim  (Porto  Rican  hat  palm), 
Thriiuuv  praca'pa,  Thriiuuv  poaceana^  Tlirincoma  alta,  Tliringia  la,va,  Thringis 
latif rolls ^  Aeria  altenuata  (llume),  Areca  c(ttcchu  (Betel  nut  palm),  Roystonea 
boriiiquena  (Royal  i)alm),  Acrista  monticola  (Palma  de  Sierra) ,  Bacfrt«  aca»tlu>- 
phyUa,  Bactris  pavoniana,  Ciirima  calophylla  (coynre),  Atsrocomia  media 
(corozo),  CocoH  nitcifera,  and  Cocopa  riralis. 

A  synopsis  of  the  al)ove  species  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical 
aub  for  Octol)er,  1901. 

Palicourea  barbinervis. 

Family  Rubiaceae;  reported  from  Lares  and  Anones.  Bello  gives  the  oommon 
name  *'tafetan.'' 

Palicourea  coccinea. 

Reported  from  Aibonito. 

Palicourea  crocea.    Cachimbo. 

A  biennial  shrub.  1  to  3  meters  high,  found  in  waste  places;  known  from 
Lares.     (Stahl.  5:  77.) 

Wood  light-colored,  soft;  si)ecifi(r  gravity,  0.483;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Palicourea  pavetta. 
A  shrub  (>  feet  (1.8  meters)  high;  known  from  Juncos,  on  Mount  Gk>yo. 

Palicourea  umbellata.    Cachimbo  verdr. 
A  biennial  shrub,  1  meter  high,  found  at  the  base  of  mountains.    (Stahl,  5:  78.) 

Palma  christi.    See  Ricinus  communis. 
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Palma  costa.    See  Roystonea  boHnquenu. 
A  name  applied  to  the  royal  palm  in  the  vicinity  of  Coamo. 

Falma  de  grana.    See  Roystonea  bcyrinquena. 

Falma  de  la  Sierra.    See  Acrista  monticola. 

Falma  de  los  cerdos.    See  Roystonea  borinquena. 

This  means  *'  pig  palm,"  and  is  one  of  the  names  applied  to  the  royal  palm  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island. 

Falma  mauricia.    See  Mauritia  flexuosa. 
A  Cuban  na&e,  also  said  to  be  applied  to  Mauritia  setifera  (setigera?). 

Falma  moriche.    See  MauHtia  flexuosa. 

Falma  real.    See  Roystonea  borinquena. 

Falmetto.    See  Sabal  and  Hiri^iax. 

Falo  bianco.    See  Dry  petes  glauca. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters) ;  diame- 
ter, 10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).  Wood  white,  soft;  specific  gravity, 
0.866;  used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857). 

Captain  Hansard  gives  the  specific  gravity  as  0.77.     Used  in  hut  building. 

Falo  bobo.    See  Coccolobis  diversifolia  and  Pisonia  subcordata. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  30  to  35  feet  (9  to  11  meters) ;  diame- 
ter, 10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).  Wood  white,  very  soft;  specific 
gravity,  0.531;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857). 

Captain  Hansard  gives  the  specific  gravity  at  0.54. 

Falo  bronco.    See  Malpighia  urens. 

Falo  cachumba.    See  Oilibertia  arborea,  G.  laurifolia^  and  Oreopanax  capita- 
turn. 

Falo  cano. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  35  to  40  feet  (11  to  12  meters) ;  diame- 
ter, 12  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters).  Wood  white,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
0.990;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857). 

Falo  Colorado.     See  Myroxylon  schwaneckeanum  and  Temstroemia  luquillensis. 

Falo  de  aceite.    See  Copaifera  officiiutlis. 

Falo  de  boyo.    See  Erythrina  micropteryx. 

Falo  de  Brasilete.    See  Dalbergia  vionetaria. 

Falo  de  burro.    See  Capparis  cynophallophora,  C.  frondosa,  C.  latifolia,  and 
C.  verrucosa. 

Falo  de  cabra.    See  Symplocos  x>olyantha. 

Falo  de  Campeche.    See  Haematoxylon  campechianum. 

Falo  dercandela.    See  Myroxylon  schwaneckeanum. 

Falo  de  corcho.    See  Pisonia  obtusata. 

Falo  de  cucubano.    See  Ouettarda  scabra. 

Falo  de  doncella.    See  Byrsonima  lucida. 

Falo  de  galleria. 

A  tree  from  all  i)arts  of  the  island;  height.  25  to  30  feet  (8  to  9  meters);  diame- 
ter, 10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).  Wood  white,  soft;  specific  gravity, 
0.409;  used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Falo  de  gallina.    See  Alchomeopsis  portoHcenms. 

Falo  de  gangulin.    See  Gilibertia  laurifolia. 

Falo  de  garrocha.    See  Quararibea  turbinata. 

Falo  de  guitarra«    See  Citharexylum  qaadrangulare. 
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Palo  de  hierro.    See  Ixora  ferrea ,  Sarcomphalus  reticulatus,  and  Scutia  ferrea. 
Captain  Hansard  gives  the  si)ecific  gravity  of  this  wood  as  1.07. 

Palo  de  hoz.    See  Drepnnocarptis  lunatun, 

Palo  de  hueso.    See  Ilex  nitida,  Linociera  compdcttiy  and  Mayepea  domingensis, 

Palo  de  jaqueca.    See  Thespeida  populiie.a. 

Palo  de  Maria.    See  Calophyllnm  calaba. 

Palo  de  matos.    See  Ormo»ia  dasycarpa  and  O.  krugii. 

Palo  de  multa.    See  Emjeiiia  ligustrina, 

Palo  do  muiieca.    See  Cordin  horinquerutin  and  Ramoolfia  nitida. 

Palo  de  nispero  cimarron.    See  Symplocon  Uuiata, 

Palo  de  oreja.    See  Casttipourea  eUi2)tica. 

Palo  de  pan  cimarron.    See  BocAionm  frute^tceiis, 

Palo  de  perico.    See  Cordia  idmifolui. 

Palo  de  peronias.    See  Aihnuinthera  pavonina, 

Palo  de  polio.    See  Pterocarpus  draco. 

Palo  de  ramon.    See  Bamtra  portoricensis, 

Palo  de  rayo.    See  Parkinmnia  (umleata. 

Palo  de  toro.    See  Farainea  odoratiHsirtui. 

Palo  de  vaca.    See  Gilibertia  lanrifoUa. 

Palo  de  geringa.    See  Morhiga  moringa. 

Palo  hediondo.    See  fjonrJuHHnpns  latifoluia. 

Palo  hueso. 

A  tree  from  the  nurthe^wteni  jwirt  of  the  island:  height,  35  to  -10  feet  (11  to  12 
meters);  diameter,  20  to  35  inches  (50  to  62  centimeters).  Wo<kI  olive  green, 
hard;  8i)ecdtic  gravity  1.029;  nsed  in  making  shelves.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Grousourdy  (2: 407)  describes  the  wood  as  dirty  white,  and  says  that  it  is  used 
for  fuel  and  the  framework  of  rude  houses. 

Palo  llor6n.    See  Antirrhoea  hwidti  and  Malanea  macrophylla, 

Palo  moro.    See  Psych ot Ha. 
This  name  is  applied  to  numerous  species  of  this  very  large  gpiiUH  of  Rubiac^eae. 

Palo  polio.    See  I^crocarpus  draco. 

A  trei^  from  the  swampy  parts  of  the  island;  height,  35  to  40  ft«t  (11  to  12 
meters);  diamtiter, 20  to  25  inches  (50  to  62  centimeters).  Wood  white,  soft; 
sptH'ific  gravity  0.614;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Grows  to  a  considerable  height  and  attains  great  thickness;  very  irregular  at 
bast^;  wiKxl  used  for  handles  for  niiichetes  and  pans  for  gold  miners;  textare  hard 
and  solid. 

Palo  puerco. 

Captain  Hansard  gives  a  siKMrific  gravity  of  0.87  for  this  wootl,  bnt  says  tliat  he 
does  not  know  the  tr<M\ 

Palo  punz. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  tlie  island;  lieight,  25  to  JK)  feet  (8  to  9  meters) ;  diameter, 
10  to  12  inches  (25  to  IM)  centim<»ters).  WckkI  ash-colored,  soft;  specific  gravity 
0.725;  used  in  building  liouses.     Also  called  **i>alo  santo.'*     (Exp.  1857.) 

Palo  rosa. 

A  tree  from  the  island  of  Vio<iues:  height.  25  to  30  feet  ( 7  to  9  meters) :  diameter, 
15  to  20  inches  (:}7  to  50  centimett^rs) ,  Wood  pinkish,  hard;  specific  gravity,  0.994; 
used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 
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Palo  santo.    See  Pain  punz. 

A  wild  tree  30  feet  (9  meters)  or  more  in  height,  with  a  trunk  8  to  12  inches  (20 
to  30  centimeters)  in  diameter.  Furnishes  a  soft  ash-colored  wood  that  breaks 
with  a  vertical  fracture.  Used  in  building  houses  and  fences.  (Grosourdy, 
2:  407.) 

Captain  Hansard  gives  0.70  as  the  specific  gravity  of  this  wood. 

Fana.    See  Gilibertia  arborea. 

Pana  cimarrona.    See  Didymopanax  morototoni, 

Fanales. 

Small  froth-like  rolls  made  of  sugar  and  white  of  egg.  They  are  not  for  eating, 
but  are  dissolved  in  water  to  make  a  sweetish  drink. 

Fanicum  maximum.    Guinea  grass.    Yerba  de  Guinea. 

The  guinea  grass  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  bedding  in  the  slave  shix>s,  and  to 
have  become  established  in  tropical  America  accidentally  after  floating  ashore 
from  the  rubbish  thrown  overboard  when  the  ships  were  unloaded.  The  origin 
of  this  account  should  be  traced  as  a  note  on  plant  introduction. 

Fanicum  molle.    Para  grass.    Malojillo.  Plate  XLIX. 

As  a  pasture  grass  this  species  is  second  only  to  the  Guinea  or  "yerba  de 
Guinea."  It  is  grown  in  the  swampy  meadows  of  the  north  coast  and  wherever 
the  ground  is  too  moist  for  the  latter  species. 

The  Malojillo  is  deep  green  in  color,  decumbent  at  base,  with  very  hairy  joints. 
The  flower  stalk  has  fewer  and  shorter  branches  than  the  Guinea  grass.  Both 
species  produce  luxuriant  crops,  but  both  seem  too  coarse  to  represent  the  food 
value  of  the  same  amount  of  the  temperate  grasses. 

Fapa.     See  Solanmii  tuberomnn. 

Fapaw.    See  Cariva  piijHiya. 

Fapaya.     See  Carica  jtopaya. 
This  is  a  cultivated  fruit,  not  a  mountain  forest  tree  as  stated  by  Hill. 

Fapaya  lechosa.    See  Carica  papaya. 

Fara  grass.    See  Panicum  molle, 

Faralejo  velludo.    See  Heteropteris  laurifolia, 

Farasita.    See  Dcudropreiuou  bicolor. 

Farathesis  crenulata.    See  Seca-gargauta, 

Family  Myrsinaceae;  an  erect  shrub,  1  to  2  meters  high,  on  the  sides  of  ravines. 
Bello  gives  the  common  name  "rasca  garganta."  (Stahl,  6:  37,  as  Ardisia 
crenulata.) 

Farcha.     See  Pans  (flora  laurifolia. 

Farcha  augosta.     See  Piumiflora  auberoaa. 

Farcha  cimarrona.    See  Pa^ssi flora  vialiforrnis, 

Farcha  colorada.    See  Pansiflora  rubra, 

Farcha  de  gaijos.    See  Passiflora  serrata. 

Farcha  multiflora.    See  Passiflora  multiflora. 

Farcha  ojillosa.    See  Passiflora  tulae. 

Farcha  palida.    See  Passiflora  suberosa. 

Farcha  pelitiesa.    See  Passiflora  suberosa. 

Farcha  yedra.    See  Passiflora  suberosa. 

Faritium  elatum.    See  Hibiscus  elatus. 
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Paritium  tiliaceum.    Emajaoua.  Pi-ate  L. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree  widely  distribnteil  throughout  the  wanu  regions  of 
the  Old  and  New  worlds.  It  was  in  use  throughout  tropical  America  before  the 
advent  of  Europeans,  and  is  still  one  of  the  moat  important  fiber  plants  for  local 
and  domestic  uses.  The  bast  furnishes  a  strong  and  flexible  fiber,  comparable  to 
jute,  and  having  the  remarkable  quality  of  becoming  strt^nger  by  long  macera- 
tion in  wat-er.  Although  this  has  been  known  for  many  years,  and  although  the 
plant  would  grow  readily  and  without  cultivation  in  moist  waste  tracts  comin<m 
along  the  coasts  of  many  tropical  countries,  there  seems  to  have  l)een  no  serious 
attempt  at  introducing  the  filler  to  commerce  or  adapting  it  to  civilized  uses. 

The  oft-(iu()ted  exjwriment  of  Roxburgh,  as  reported  by  Watt,  is  as  follows: 

*'A  lino  broke  when  white  with  a  weight  of  41  pounds;  after  being  tanned,  with 
62  iK)unds,  and  after  ha^^ng  been  tarred,  with  61  i)ounds.  A  similar  line  macerated 
in  water  for  one  himdred  and  sixteen  days  broke  when  white  with  40  pounds; 
tamied,  55  pounds,  and  tarred.  TO  pounds.  These  o1)servations  are  of  ^reat  inter- 
est, for  of  the  other  fillers  experimented  with  by  Roxburgh,  the  majority  were 
rotten  after  maceration,  and  no  other  fil)er  showed  so  marked  an  improvement 
for  cordage  purposes  when  tarred.  English  hemp  and  Indian  grown  hemp, 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  were  found  to  be  rotti^n,  and  sunn-hemp  broke  with 
65  iK>unds  and  jute  with  (M)  i)ounds.  The  jKJwer  of  endurance  under  water  is, 
therefore,  a  i>oint  of  great  importance. 

**  The  filxir  is  reailily  separated  from  the  green  or  nnsteejied  branches,  the  work 
of  preparation  Ixiing  less  tedious  than  applies  to  the  other  fiber-yielding  plants  of 
this  genus.  It  api)ear8  to  be  well  adapted  for  making  roi>e8.  mats,  and  possibly 
paper  ((^amcron).  The  fiber  seems  highly  suitable  for  the  paper  trade,  and 
immense^  quantities  of  it  might  l)e  conveyed  in  boats  to  the  jwper  mills  of  Bengal.'* 

Tilt*  last  suggestion  of  pajHjr  making  would  seem  to  l)e  worthy  of  investigation 
by  our  manufacturers  in  view  of  the  increasing  st^arcity  of  raw  materials  for  a 
pr<xluct  of  good  quality.  Emajagua  could  be  produced  with  extreme  cheapness. 
Replanting  would  not  bo  necessary,  as  sjirouts  come  up  abundantly  from  the 
stumps.     Cultivation  could  be  carried  on  after  the  manner  of  the  basket  osiers. 

In  Porto  Rico  nearly  all  tlie  rojws  in  use  are  made  from  emajagua. 

Recommended  in  Jamaica  by  Dr.  Morris  for  windbreaks  about  cacao  plantations. 

Also  called  '*Majagua." 

Parkinsonia  aculeata.    Jkkusalem  tifokn.    Palo  dk  kayo. 

A  leguminous  tree  reliit<id  to  the  Haematoxj'lon  or  log>vo<Kl.  It  is  supposed  to 
hi}  native  in  some  i)arts  of  the  American  continent,  but  is  now  ho  generally  culti- 
vated that  the  nrigiiml  habitat  is  in  doubt.     (Stahl,  3:  119.) 

Parra  cimarrona.    See  Vitis  atriiMwa, 

Parthenium  hysterophorus.    A.ien.jo  cimakiion. 

An  lierba<'oous  annual  (M)miK)siU.>.  found  in  sandy  jihuM^H.  In  Jamaica  this  plant 
is  called  '*mugwort*'  and  Lunan  gives  a  nuiiilK*r  of  crises  in  which  it  was  anp- 
l)ost>d  t(»  hav(>  (rurative  value  in  healing  different  kinils  of  eruptive  diseaseB. 

(Stahl.  5:  157.) 

Pascueta.    Se<»  Eriijcnni  camulvnHis. 

Pascueta  amarilla.    See  Kriffvnm  rivulan'H, 

Passillora  angustifolia.    Set*  J\iHiiiflnra  aulH'ntm. 

Passiliora  foetida.    Tacr'a-taoua. 

Family  Passifloniceiie:  a  shrubby  vine  ft  >und  along  nnidsideH.  It  has  a  disagree- 
able cmIof.  but  the  fi()W(Ts  are  iM'autiful  and  the  fruit  tnlible;  called  *' love  in  a 
mist"  in  Jamaica.     (Stahl,  4:  144.) 

Passiflora  hoderaceae.    Stn*  l*(tssijl(tra  snlH^nma, 

Passiliora  hirsuta.    Siv  /*f/»«/7/orri  aubirmm. 
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Passiflor a  laurif olia .    Parch  a  . 

A  woody  twining  climber,  cultivated  in  gardens;  fruit  tart  and  agreeable. 
(Stahl,  4:  147.) 

Passiflora  maliformis.    Parcha  cimarrona. 

A  woody  climber,  found  in  waste  places.  Reported  from  Utuado.  (Stahl,  4: 
148.) 

Passiflora  multiflora.    Parcha  multiflora. 

The  velvety-pubescent  long-oval  leaves  seem  characteristic  among  the  Porto 
Rican  species;  collected  by  Sintenis  at  Manati. 

Passiflora  pallida.    See  Pamii flora  »uberosa. 

Passiflora  quadrangularis.    Granadilla. 

A  twining  vine,  cultivated  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental;  used  for  covering 
arbors.  Fruits  agreeable.  The  pulp  mixed  with  water  and  sugar  makes  a 
refreshing  drink.     (Stahl,  4:  145.; 

Passiflora  rubra.    Parcha  coi^orada. 

An  herbaceous  vine  found  in  waste  places.     (Stahl,  4:  150.) 

Passiflora  serrata.    Parch...  de  (iarjos. 

A  vine  found  in  waste  plac-es  and  mountains.     (Stahl,  4:  149.) 

Passiflora  suberosa. 

According  to  the  Kew  Index,  Stahl' s  species  of  Passiflora  angnstiflora  **  parcha 
angosta,''  P.  pallida  "  iiarcha  palida,"  P.  hirsuta  ''parcha  pelitiesa,"  and  P. 
hederacea  ''parcha  yedra''  are  included  in  Passiflora  suberosa. 

Grows  to  a  height  of  20  feet  (6  meters).     Reported  from  Yarbuco and  Guanica. 

Passiflora  tulae.    Parcha  ciillosa. 

An  indigenous  species  recently  described  by  Urban  as  new.  It  is  Municuja 
ocellata  of  Bello  and  Passiflora  murucuja  of  Stahl,  called  "  bull  hoof  "  in  Jamaica. 
(Stahl,  4:  151,  as  Passiflora  viiiniciija.) 

Pata  de  cabra. 

These  samples  [pata  de  cabra  and  algarrobo]  are  so  similar  in  detail  of  struc- 
ture as  to  be  from  the  same  or  closely  related  species.  Color,  rich  blackish  brown, 
irregularly  mottled,  and  streaked  with  areas  of  pale  reddish  brown;  sapwood 
(present  in  pata  de  caba).  light  brown.  Ducts  conspicuous,  occurring  singly  or 
two  together,  between  two  medullary  rays  or  often  interrupting  a  ray;  evenly 
diffused.  Medullary  rays  conspicuous,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  often  discon- 
nected. Wood  fibers  strongly  interlaced,  giving  smoothed  surface  a  "curled" 
appearance.  Very  attractive  cabinet  woods.  Resemble  forms  of  mesquit,  espe- 
cially  Prosopis  odorata.     (Hill  and  Sud worth.) 

Pata  de  gallina.     See  Phoradendron  chrysocarpuvi. 

Patata.    See  Solauum  tuberosuin. 

Patilla.     See  Citndlus  imlyaris, 

Paullinia  pinnata.    Bejuco  prieto. 

Also  called  bejuco  de  costilla.  Family  Sapindaceae;  a  woody  climber  with  com- 
pound leaves  and  a  winged  rhachis  like  that  of  Inga  vera.  It  climbs  by  means 
of  tendrils  attached  to  the  flower  cluster.  According  to  the  Index  Kewensis  this 
name  is  a  synonym  of  Serjania  cura^savica.     (Stahl,  2:   155.) 

Pavonia.    See  Hibiscus  rosa'Sineiisis, 

Pavonia  coccinea.    Cai>illo  anaranjado. 

Family  Malvaceae;  a  woody  herb,  1  meter  high.     (Stahl,  2:   85.) 

Pavonia  encendida.    See  Hibiscus  radiatus. 

Pavonia  racemosa.    Cadillo  de  cifeNEOA. 
A  shrub  2  to  3  meters  high,  fre(iuenting  mangrove  swamps.     (Stahl,  2:  84.) 
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Pavonia  spinifex.    Cadillo  ksplnoso. 

An  annnal  or  biennial  shmb,  1  to  2  meters  high,  found  on  mountains  and  in 
shaded  places,     (Stahl,  2:  83.) 

Pavonia  typhalea.    Cadillo  pkquequk. 

A  shrubby  annual,  growing  in  shaded  wet  places.  The  small  white  flowers  are 
collected  in  a  head  and  give  an  appearance  (luite  different  from  related  members 
of  the  Malvaceae.  Si)ecimen8  collected  at  El  Rio  were  called  **anamu"  and 
were  reputed  a  remedy  for  chigoes.     (Stahl,  2:  81.) 

Paw  paw.    See  Carica  papiiya. 

Peanut.    See  Arachis  hypogea. 

Pectis  hnmifasa.    Yerba  dk  San  Juan. 
A  woody  annual  composite  from  sandy  seashores.     (Stahl,  5:   145.) 

Pectis  serpyllifolia.    See  Pectis  hmnifusa. 

Pedilanthus  tithymaloides. 

A  pec^uliar  fleshy  Euphorbiaceous  plant,  with  an  irregular  wing  along  the  midrib 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves.     Fretjuently  planted  for  hedges. 

Pegadora.    See  Mentzelia  (wpera. 

Pega-palma.    See  Mtircgraviu  urtilHillata. 

Pega-pega. 

Tliis  name  meaning  ''stick-stick,"  like  our  '* stick-tight."  is  probably  applied 
to  several  seeds  adapted  for  attaching  themselves  to  one's  clothes,  as  ""  pica-pica  " 
is  used  for  many  spiny  plants. 

At  Santurce  l^iva  cchiiutta  and  Aenchyjumume  ammaina  were  called  **i)ega- 
l)ega." 

Pega-palo.     See  Bigiionuf  nngnU-vatL 

Pega  polio.     See  Bm'rhavia  scandetiM, 

Pegoge.    StHj  TaberiKtcinontttua  eitrifoUa. 

Peireskia. 

Family  Cactaceae;  a  thick,  spiny  shrnl)  or  small  tree,  valuable  mostly  as  a  stock 
on  which  to  graft  the  various  cacti.  Known  from  specimens  collected  by  Sintenis 
at  Penuelas,  where  it  wa.s  cultivatc^d  in  gardens. 

Penaejuelo. 

A  tree  from  the  tiortheast^^rn  i>art  of  the  island;  height.  45  to  50  feet  (18  to  15 
meters);  diameter,  15  to  20  inches  (;^7  to  50  centimeters).  Wood,  ash-colored: 
rather  hard;  siiecific  gravity,  O.HIO;  use<l  for  lumlR^r.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Pendejuelo. 

Evidently  tlu»  same  jis  PenjM\iuelo. 

A  wild  tree,  50  fwt  (15  meters)  higli,  with  a  trunk  reacrhinga  diameter  of  18 
inches  (45  centim(^ters).  Furnishes  an  ash-ciolored  wood  that  breaks  with  an 
obli<[ue  fracture.  Its  conmion  use  is  for  lumber  us(M  in  building  crude  honaeB. 
(Grousourdy,  2:  408.) 

P6ndoIa.     S«?>  Cithanwi/ltim  nuadrangnUtre. 

P6ndula. 

A  tnM>  from  tlie  ejistem  part  of  the  island;  height,  45  to  50  feet  (18  to  ISmetars); 
dii'imeter  15  to  20  inches  {'M  to  50  centimeters).  Wood,  yellow,  hard;  speoUlo 
gravity,  0.04*^;  ustnl  for  lumber.     (Exp.  1H57.) 

A  large  tre(\  trunk  rather  short;  wood  very  har<l,  making  most  ezoeUmit 
iHKirds  and  ])()st.s.  A  v(>ry  valuable  w<N>d  with  a  s|MH*ific  gravity  of  0.84.  (Oaptein 
Hansard. ) 

P6ndulo  bianco.     See  Vitv.r  ilivaricahi. 

P6ndulo  Colorado.    Se<»  (Utharexylum  quadrangulare. 
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Pentarhaphia  albiflora.  Plate  LI. 

Family  Gesneriaceae:  this  and  P.  longiftora  seem  to  be  very  similar  species; 
rather  small  shnibs  i^owing  in  rocky  i)lace8,  and  having  the  characteristic  long- 
stalked  asymetric  flowers,  greenish  yellow,  mottled  with  dark  reddish  stripes  and 
si)ots. 

Pentarhaphia  longiflora.    Spanish  tea.    See  Pentarhaphia  albiflora. 

Pentarhaphia  reticulata.    Conradia. 

An  herb  8  to  12  centimeters  high:  found  among  rocks  and  in  shady  places. 
(Stahl,  6:  259.) 

Peperomia. 

A  large  genus  of  Piperaceae  represented  in  Porto  Rico  by  numerous  species, 
mostly  rather  small  and  delicate  herbs. 

Peperomia  portoricensis.    Yerba  de  quava. 

An  indigenous  herb  from  the  mountain  forests  near  Aybonito,  Adjuntas,  Utu- 
ado,  and  Maricao.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  292.) 

Pepinillo.     See  Melothria  fluviinenstH. 

Pepinito.     See  Cucumis  angwHa. 

Pepino.     See  Cucumis  anguria. 

Pepino  angolo.     See  Sicana  odorifera. 

Pepita  amarga.    See  Feinllea  eordifolia. 

Pepper. 

The  red,  Cayenne,  Chile,  or  garden  peppers  belong  to  the  genus  Capsicum  of 
the  family  Solanaceae,  while  the  true  black  or  white  pepper  is  derived  from 
sfK'cies  of  Pii)er. 

Peregil  cimarron.     See  Serophularia  viicrantlia, 

Perico  cimarron. 

Tbi.  name  was  applied  at  Vega  Baja  to  a  species  of  Acalypha  (No.  1085),  still 
unidentified. 

Periwinkle.    See  Vinca  rcmea. 

Peronia.     See  Abrus  precatoriiis. 

Peronilas. 
Bello  gives  this  name  for  AIptuh  precatorius,  but  probably  by  error. 

Persea  carolinensis. 
See  note  under  "  naguacatillo.'' 

Persea  gratissima.    Agu agate. 

Variously  known  as  " alligator- j)ear,"  "butter-pear,"  *'avocate,*'  *' avocado," 
etc.  Family  Lauraceae.  This  well-known  fruit  of  the  Tropics  has  the  external 
apx>earance  of  a  large  pear,  but  on  being  cut  open  is  found  to  have  a  large  central 
seed,  which  separates  readily  from  the  rather  firm,  somewhat  buttery  outer  pulp, 
which  is  the  part  eaten.  The  "butter-pear,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  salad 
fruit — if  such  a  term  may  be  used — being  eaten  with  salt,  idnegar,  pepper,  and 
other  condiments.  The  pulp  is  scraped  away  from  the  outer  hard  skin  with  a 
spoon.  Opinions  differ  greatly  as  to  the  valuQ  of  this  fruit;  some  are  extremely 
fond  of  it,  while  others  consider  it  quite  insipid.  Proi)erly  seasoned,  it  blends 
finely  with  dres.sings,  and  has  recently  been  used  as  an  ingredient  of  rich  and 
elaborate  salads.  Treated  with  oil,  salt,  and  tarragon  vinegar,  it  has  also  been 
recommended  cut  in  slices  and  served  as  a  relish,  or  the  ** butter"  mashed  up 
with  such  a  dressing  may  be  applied  to  sandwiches.  At  present  but  a  small 
quantity  of  this  fruit  is  marketed  in  New  York,  but  the  demand  is  increasing  and 
the  prices  are  good,  20  cents  apiece  being  an  average  figure,  at  which  the  business 
would  certainly  be  very  profitable.    According  to  Semler,  an  oil  extracted  from 
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the  alligator  iwar  is  naed  in  larg*^  (jnantities  in  Ameri(;a  in  Hoap  manufactuTe, 
but  tlu^  seat  of  the  oil  industry  is  not  stAt^ul. 

Tliere  are  a  j?reat  many  vari(»ties  of  tlie  alligator  pear,  but  the  fonns  already  in 
Porto  Rico  (compare  well  with  thosc^  of  other  (Mmntries.  In  view  of  the  difficulties 
exjierienccMl  in  shipping  this  fruit,  an  effort  should  l)e  made  to  secure  some  of  the 
thick-skinned  varieties  of  Central  America.  Selection,  or  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties  that  will  extend  the  season,  will  also  greatly  improve  the  chances  of 
making  their  culture  profitable. 

One  (hvnger  in  relying  on  alligator  pears  as  a  source  of  income  arises  from  the 
brittle  nature  of  the  wood,  the  brancthes  l)eing  easily  broken  by  strong  winds, 
only  (K'casional  trees  having  l)een  left  uninjured  by  the  storm  of  August,  19()1. 
The  tree  is  rather  handsome,  but  never  reaches  very  large  size,  old  specimens 
being  li")  to  40  feet  (10  to  12  mett^rs)  high  Jind  a  foot  or  18  inches  (30  to  45  centi- 
meters) in  diameter.  Tliere  is  a  ^vil<l  species  in  Cuba,  P,  sylt*esfriH,  there  called 
**  mjutwitte  mil  ventre/* 

It  furnishes  a  rather  soft  wood,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  0.643.  The  g^rain  is 
very  fine.  Tlie  texture  is  fibrous  and  rather  brittle.  The  (jolor  is  reddish  brown, 
or  sometimes  light  brown,  with  iHwrly-marked  lines  or  undulations,  more  visible 
in  the  white  parts,  while  the  heart  is  mottled  with  light,  irregular,  curved  spot« 
of  different  colors,  disposinl  almost  sjanmetrically.  and  giving  to  the  whole  a  most 
beautiful  aspt^ct.  This  wood,  which  is  not  used  at  all,  is  very  brittle,  but  might, 
in  our  opinion.  \\e  employed  in  ciibuiet  work.  The  bark  is  rather  thick,  very 
rough,  irregular,  ash-colored.     (Grosourdy,  2:  358.) 

Petangueira.    See  Eugenia  jyorforicenHis. 

Petitia  domingensis.    Capa  blanca. 

Family  Verl>enaceae;  a  tr(»e  10  meters  high.  Tlie  liard  wood  is  gocnl  for  fine 
work.     Reported  from  Ran(*on  and  Utujulo.     (Stahl,  6:  223.) 

Petiveria  alliacea. 

Family  PhytohutcAceiie;  a  slender  weed  very  common  in  waste  places  but  pre- 
fering  partial  shade.  It  luis  a  vt»ry  disjigreeable  odor,  strongly  suggesting  onions 
or  garlic,  and  is  said  to  injure  the  milk  of  cows,  which  seems  entirely  probable. 

Phasemy.     See  Phnneohis  semierectns. 

Phaseolus  adenanthus.    Habichurla  oimaruona. 

Family  Vi(;ia(*'eaiv.  a  woody,  climbing  annual  in  hedges  and  at  the  base  of  luoim- 
tains.     (Stiihl,  3:  7(>.) 

Phaseolus  lanceolatus.    H abichitei  ^ a  cim akr<  )N a  . 
(Stiihl,  3:  78.) 

Phaseolus  lunatus.    Habas.    Lima  bran. 
A  twining  clinil)er,  Iwtli  cultivated  and  escaped.     (Stahl,  3:  fit.) 

Phaseolus  semieroctus.    Phasemy.    Habiohuela  parada. 

An  lierl)aceous,  en»ct.  branching  annual  50  centimeters  high,  fonnd  in  pastnreB. 
(Sbihl,  3:  77.) 

In  British  (^uiana  exi)eriments  with  this  ])lant  have  seemed  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  it  will  prove  to  In*  a  tropical  sulwtitute  for  alfalfa. 

Phaseolus  vulgaris.    Bean.    IIabk'iiuei.a. 

Sev(»ral  vari<*ties  (^f  th<»  common  lM»an  are  iin|)ort<Hl  into  Porto  Rico,  bnt  the  one 
most  favored  for  local  cultivation  is  a  rather  largi».  re<l  variety.  A  bean  collected 
near  Ponce  (No.  71N>)  has  th<}  ]M>ds  wart^nl  along  lx)th  e<lgeH.  It  was  called 
*"  haba,"  bnt  is  not  the  Lima  In^an  to  whi(^h  that  name  is  more  often  applied. 

Phoobo  cubonsis. 
Family  Lauracu'jw;  the  fonn  diitiiidmi  is  reiHirt^sl  from  Uayaiuou. 
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Phoenix  dactylifera.    Date.    Datit.. 

The  date  palm  has  l)een  introduced  into  Porto  Rico,  and  while  the  trees  reach 
a  considerable  size,  particularly  on  the  drier  southern  side  of  the  island,  it  is  not 
known  that  any  fruit  of  good  quality  has  been  produced.  Specimens  of  a  date 
palm  were  obtained  by  Sintenis  at  Puerto  Real  near  Cabo  Rojo,  and  it  is  in  that 
region  that  the  tree  might  be  expected  to  thrive  best  in  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
results  of  experiments  which  have  been  made  would  be  of  interest. 

Although  the  date  palm  grows  with  apparent  vigor  in  Porto  Rico  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  will  ripen  fruit  of  marketable  quality,  as  the  climate  is  too  cool  and 
too  moist.  The  date  reaches  i)erfection  only  in  desert  regions,  and  while  it  can 
stand  slight  frosts  it  must  have  exceedingly  hot  weather  during  the  rii>ening 
season.  That  the  tree  will  flourish  is  no  indication  that  it  will  produce  good 
fmit.  In  the  Canary  Islands  an  indigenous  species  of  date  palm  is  extensively 
grown  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  which  are  made  into  baskets  and  serve  other 
domestic  purposes,  but  the  fruit  is  nearly  worthless,  and  genuine  date  palms 
wliich  have  been  introduced  do  not  succeed. 

As  yet  dates  are  not  known  to  have  been  successfully  raised  in  America  except 
in  the  desert  regions  of  Arizona,  California,  and  Mexico.  In  the  latter  country 
the  date  was  introduced  very  early  and  was  spread  to  Lower  and  Upper  California 
by  the  Spanish  missionaries.  Although,  according  to  Forbes's  '*  California,'' 
dates  and  figs  were  exported  from  Lower  California  as  early  as  1837,  the  industry 
has  not  been  greatly  develoi)ed,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  only  seedlings 
were  planted.  Of  late  it  has  been  found  that  the  date  succeeds  well  in  the 
extremely  dry  and  hot  regions  of  Arizona,  and  cuttings  of  superior  varieties  have 
been  imported  in  order  that  fruit  of  uniform,  marketable  quality  may  be  secured. 

Pholacilia  diversifolia.    See  TricMlia  simplici folia. 

Phoradendron  chrysocarpum.    Pat  a  de  oallina. 

A  parasitic  shrub  of  the  family  Loranthaceae.  Bello  gives  the  name  *'yerba 
capitana"  for  Phoradendron  herterianum,  which  Urban  refers  to  the  present 
species.     (Urban,  Add.  4:  357.) 

Phoradendron  dichotommn.    Yerba  capitana. 

A  parasitic  shrub  said  to  have  been  found  on  Mangifera  indica  in  Haiti,  but 
known  elsewhere  only  from  native  trees. 

Phoradendron  quadrangular e.    Yerba  capitana. 

Also  called  "  (juasimilla  de  Canario."  A  parasitic  shrub  related  to  the  mistle- 
toe.    It  attacks  numerous  species  of  native  trees. 

Phthirusa  emarginata. 
Family  Lauraceae;  reported  from  Aybonito. 

Phthirusa  parvifolia. 

From  Guanica. 

Phthirusa  portoricensis.    See  Psychotria  pendula. 

Phyllanthus  grandifolius. 
Family  Euphorbiaceae;  reported  from  Manati. 

Phyllanthus  nobilis  antillanus. 
From  Fajardo  and  Aybonito. 

Phyllocactus  stenopetalus. 
Family  Cactaceae;  cultivated  in  gardens  at  Penuelas.     (Sintenis.) 

Physalis  angulata.    Sacabuche  anouloso. 

Family  Solanaceae;  an  herbaceous  annual,  50  centimeters  high,  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  island.  The  fruits  are  edible  and  in  Jamaica  are  called  winter  cher- 
ries.    The  plant  is  one  of  the  ground-cherry  group.     (Stahl,  6:  122.) 

Physalis  linkiana. 
An  herbaceous  annual  or  weed;  from  near  Guanica. 
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Fhysalis  pubescens.    Sacabuche  pkiatdo. 

All  herltac^niH  aniinHl,  r»0  ceiitiiuet^^rft  high,  cominoii.  Tliis  is  the  coimiion  cul- 
tivated groniKl  chrrry  or  stniwlx^rry  tomato.     (StAhl,  6:  121.) 

At  ArecnlM)  the  fniit  of  a  sptvies  of  Physiilis  wjis  said  t<»  \x>  n«ed-  for  stomach 
troubles,  and  the  roots  for  toothm^he. 

Physic  nut.    See  Jatropha  cnrc4i8. 

Pica-pica.    See  3f?/c// u a  j>rM /•/>//«  and  Fleurya  aestnans. 

Picha  de  gate,    isee  S(^oh»}tanthiis  ijrdndifoliun. 

Pichana.    See  WiHuadula  roHtrata. 

Pichana  mocha.    See  Abut iltm  h'ios2termnm. 

Pichana  peduncular.    See  Abntlhw  pedunoulare, 

Picramnia  pentandr a .    G  i:  a  kkm  a  . 

Family  Simaruba(reae;  a  shrub  10  to  15  feet  i'i  to  5  met'Ors)  high,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Oayey  and  Lares.     The  common  naiiu*  was  rwrorde*!  by  Bello. 

Picrasma  oxcelsa.    Bitter  wood. 

A  small  tree  of  the  family  Simambiw^eae:  found  in  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  snii'iller  islands.  The  Ixirk  and  w(kx1  are  extremely  bitter  and  are  now 
preferre<l  to  the  gt^uuine  ({uassia  from  (4u2iyana  and  Brazil.  Pi<rraKmH  is  found 
in  forests  of  low  elevation  near  the  sea. 

Pictetia  aristata.    Tachuelo.  Pii.\tks  LII.  LIII. 

Family  Viciaceae:  a  tr<^^  r>  to  s  meters  high.  Tlie  wtKxl  is  extremely  hard  and 
heavy.    Found  in  the  southejistem  i^ojistal  regions.     (Stahl,  3:  50.) 

Hill  identifies  "  tachuelo"  with  "hachuelo,"  and  with  the  c^ilabash  tree,  Ore- 
scentia.  <hir  informants,  including  Captain  Lugovine  and  Sen<»r  Be808a,  agree 
in  giving  the  name  to  an  extremely  hard  and  heavy  wo(h1,  which  endures  indefi- 
nit€»ly  in  the  ground  and  is  us«*d  in  supporting  houses.  The  leaves  have  a  8|iine 
from  the  midrib.  A  photograph  of  a  brjinch  was  t^iken  at  Penon  and  a  *'  habitns- 
bild"  of  a  (dump  of  shrubby  growth  alHmt  20  feet  (ft  meters)  high  in  an  open 
pasture  at  Coamo  Springs. 

Pictetia  squamata. 
A  specimen  from  C-<Mimo  is  in  the  National  Herbarium. 

PigOOn  pea.     S«*e  (Utjunns  rajau. 

Pigeon  wood. 

A  name  ai>plinl  in  the  British  Wc^st  Indies  to  sevt>ral  trees  lielonging  to  the 
genera  Dipholis.  I)iosi)yros,  and  OK'(*olobis. 

PigfWOed.     See  Amaru  nth  na  fMniicuIntits  and  -1.  tristis. 

Pilea  ciliaris." 

Family  Urticiu'eae.  This  and  /*.  vlcg(nis,  broa<l-loave<l  siMH'ies,  are  qnite  nnlike 
/^  tviauthvmohiiut.    Known  from  Atljuntas  anil  Sabana  Grande. 

Pilea  trianthomoidos.    Aktit.lkky  plant.    Veium>i.aouiijx>. 

A  very  fine-leav*'d.  fern -like  ])lant,  commtm  in  most  r<M^ky  situations  where  the 
ground  is  moist:  also  on  r(M)fs  of  houses  in  mountain  districts.  The  stone  water 
filt4*rs  and  storage  jars  for  water  are  often  overgrown  with  this  siMHdes. 

Pilocarpus  racemosus. 

An  indigenous  shru1>or  small  tr<M>.  'J  to5niet4'rshigh,lHdonKingtothe  RntaoeM. 
Reported  from  Aguado.  Agua<lilla.  and  near  Rio  (^ninde. 

Pimonta  acris.     S«'e  Annnnis  rm'ff<fj)hifi!iitii. 

Pimontn  oflflcinjilis.    S<'e  rinn  nttt  pimnitu. 


''The  name  .Xdicea  Raf.  antedates  I'ilea  Lindl..  but  the  si)eci(^  here  referred  to 
have  not  Ik 'en  transferred  to  tliat  genu.'^. 


Tachuelo  (Pictetia 


Tachuelo  iPictetia  arist*ta),  Showing  Aristate  Leaves. 
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Pimenta  pimenta.    Allspice. 

In  Urban 's  revision  of  the  Myrtaceae  (Add.  2:  89)  this  sx)ecie8  is  not  reported 
from  Porto  Rico,  but  the  Porto  Rican  references  of  Stahl  and  other  writers  are 
applied  to  Animnis  earyophyllata. 

A  tree  belonging  to  the  Myrtaceae  and  formerly  placed  in  the  genus  Eugenia. 
Mr.  Hill  reports  it  as  abundant  on  the  south  side  of  Porto  Rico,  in  the  region 
between  Guayama,  Coamo,  and  Ponce;  but  the  species  is  not,  in  fact,  known  to 
occur  in  Porto  Rico  where  the  names  **  pimienta  '*  and  **  pimienta  malagueta  "  are 
applied  to  the  bay-rum  tree,  Amomis  earyophyllata.  The  allspice  tree  has  been 
found  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  also  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  but  not,  as  far 
as  known,  anywhere  else  in  the  West  Indies.  The  allspice  of  commerce  consists 
of  the  unripe  fruits,  which  must  be  dried  quickly  before  the  flavor  has  time  to 
deteriorate.  Large  quantities  are  shipped  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  from 
Jamaica,  where  the  tree  is  cultivated,  or  allowed  to  spread  itself  over  waste  lands 
or  pastures.  Hill  explains  the  fact  that  no  allspice  has  been  exx)orted  from  Porto 
Rico  by  saying  tliat  the  fruits  are  allowed  to  drop  from  the  trees  and  are  not 
properly  cured. 

Pimenta  vulgaris.    See  AmomiH  earyophyllata. 

Pimento.     See  Pimenta  pimenta. 

Pimienjo. 

Captain  Hansard  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  this  wood  as  1.31. 

Pimienta. 

This  name,  which  properly  means  '*  pepper,"  has  been  applied  to  Amomis  cary- 
opli  fjUa  fa ,  also  in  the  combination  ' '  pimienta  malagueta. ' '  In  Cuba  and  Jamaica, 
where  the  true  allspice  tree  {Pimenta  pimenta)  grows,  the  same  names  are  used 
for  it. 

Pimienta  malagueta.    See  Amomis  earyophyllata. 

Pimiento.     See  Caps^ieum  annuum  and  Amomis  earyophyllata. 

Pina. 

Enumerated  by  Hill  among  "  forest  trees  yielding  fruits."  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  the  identity  of  the  plant  allude<l  to. 

Pindar.     See  Araehis  hypogea. 

Pineapple.     See  AnatuLssa  ananas. 

Pino. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  45  to  50  feet  (13  to  15  meters); 
diameter,  12  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters).  Wood  white,  very  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.960;  used  in  boat  building.     Also  called  "  cipil."     (Exp.  1857.) 

Pinon  espinoso.    See  Erythrina  eorallodendron. 
Piiiuela. 

A  name  applied  to  numerous  wild  plants  having  a  real  or  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  pineapple.  The  numerous  wild  species  of  Tillandsia  and  other  bromeli- 
aceouH  plants  are  called  "pifiuelas,"  as  are  also  orchids,  both  terrestrial  and 
epiphytic.  One  of  the  latter,  with  large  fleshy  bulbs,  furnishes  a  strong  glue  or 
vamish-like  cement,  used  particularly  for  joining  the  rudely  manufactured 
domestic  guitars.  It  is  quite  rare,  and  each  bulb  is  said  to  be  valued  at  25 
centavos. 

Pinzona  calineoides. 
Family  Dilleniaceae.    A  climbing  vine  from  Utuado. 

Piper  aduncum. 

A  8i>ecies  agreeing  with  other  West-Indian  material  in  the  National  Herbarium 
which  was  collected  near  Toa  Baja  (No.  259).  The  leaves  are  minutely  but  dis- 
tinctly scabrous  on  both  sides.    A  shrub  8  feet  (2.5  meters)  high. 
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Piper  citrifolium.    Higuillo  amaroo. 

Collected  at  Atola  Teja,  l)etween  Bayamon  and  Toa  Baja  (No.  240).  Very 
siuiilar  in  K<-neral  api>earance  to  the  fonn  identified  as  P.  adnnenvi^  hnt  a^n'eeing 
with  the  present  species  in  having  the  leaves  smooth  on  both  sides. 

Piper  macrophyllum. 

Family  Piperaceae;  a  shrub  12  to  20  feet  (4  to  6  meters)  high  on  rocky  hills; 
known  from  Adjuntas.     (Grisebach.) 

Piper  maxginatum. 
Known  from  Agiiadilla. 

Piper  poltatum.    See,  Heckeria  jieltata. 

Piper  umbellatum.    See  Heckeria  nviltellata. 

Piptadenia  peregrina.    Cojobana. 

Also  known  as  Cojobilhi.  Family  Mimosaceae;  a  tree  5  meters  high;  older 
growth  covered  with  spines;  fonnd  at  Bayamon.  (Stahl,  3:  144-152.)  See  note 
under  Acttcia  an{juHtiloJHt. 

Piptocarpha  triflora. 

A  (composite  shrub,  known  from  Sierra  de  his  Piedras. 

Piquete.     See  Bi(l4*ns  leu<*antha  and  CoHinos  cauddfiut. 

Piriqueta  cistoides.    See  Piriqueta  inllosa. 

Piriqueta  ovala.    See  PiHqueta  ovata. 

Piriqueta  ovata.    Piriquetv  ovala. 
Family  Tumeraceae.     (Stahl,  4:  159.) 

Piriqueta  villosa.    Piriqueta. 
An  herba(^eou8  erect  annual,  40  t^)  50  centimeters  high,  in  dry  sandy  soil. 

(Stahl,  4:  157.) 

Pisonia  aculeata.    Escambron. 

Also  called  "  uila  de  gato,"  or  '*  cat's  claw."  A  spiny  shmb  belonging  to  the 
family  Nyctaginaceae:  reported  from  near  Manati. 

Pisonia  obtusata.    Majagua  qurmona. 
Also  called  *'  i)alo  de  c^rcho.''    An  indigenous  shmb. 

Pisonia  subcordata.    Palo  bobo. 

An  indigenous  tree  reaching  a  height  of  20  meters.  According  to  Urban  two 
forms,  albidu  and  yhjautophylht,  liav(^  l)een  found  in  Porto  Rico;  reported  from 
Barranquitaa.     (Url>an,  Add.  3:  318.) 

Pistia  stratiotes.    Water-lettitce. 

Family  Ara(^eae;  a  floating,  stemless,  stoloniferons  herb,  known  from  near 
Manati. 

Pitajaya.    See  ( 'crrun  trUinyiilaHs. 

Pitangueira.    See  Eugenia  hi  flora. 

Pithecolobium  filicifolium.    Cojobana. 

Family  Mimosaceae:  a  forest  trot*  10  meters  high;  leaves  finely  divided;  spine- 
less.    (Stahl.  3:  137.) 

Pithecolobium  saman.    Sam  an. 

Some  winters  state  that  the  name  "  algarrolx)  * '  is  applied  to  this  spedes.  A 
large,  si)reading  ivee,  15  to  tJO  meters  high.  i)lanted  for  shade  in  yards  and  pnldie 
grounds.  Tlio  trunk  is  indine^l  to  be  short  and  thick,  while  the  branches  are 
horizontal  and  extremely  long.  According  to  Stahl  the  wood  is  not  very  hard, 
with  till'  heart  of  a  handsome  red  color.  On  mrconnt  of  itM  lack  of  durability  it  ia 
very  little  used.  The  flo\v(»rs  a]>iKMir  in  s])ring  and  summer,  and  all  the  growing 
]Mirts  are  slightly  hairy.     (StJihl.  3:  154.) 
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This  tree  is  sparingly  introduced  into  Porto  Rico,  but  if  the  accounts  of  it  are 
correct  it  is  worthy  of  much  more  general  planting,  as  advised  in  Trinidad  by 
Professor  Hart  in  connection  with  the  following  report: 

"  Probably  there  are  few  tropical  trees  which  are  so  useful  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses as  the  saman  or  zaman  of  Central  America.  In  Jamaica  this  tree  is  known 
as  the  'guango;'  in  Trinidad,  by  its  Spanish  name  of  *  zaman/  or  its  corrup- 
tion 'saman.'  The  tree  is  a  native  of  Central  America,  from  Nicaragua  south- 
ward to  Brazil .  It  is  a  large ,  umbrageous  tree ,  belonging  to  the  order  Leguminosae, 
or  the  Pea  family,  many  of  which  are  noted  for  their  property  of  accumulating 
or  storing  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  In  Jamaica  it  is  well  known,  and  grown  for  shad- 
ing '  Guinea '  grass  fields.  In  Trinidad  it  has  not  the  same  good  reputation  for 
shade  purposes,  as  its  place  is  in  a  manner  usurped  by  the  quicker  growing  '  bois 
immortel.' 

There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the 
former,  and  personally  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  claims  of  the  '  saman ' 
are  much  higher  from  every  standpoint.  The  ttee  can  be  seen  in  the  botanic 
gardens,  shading  nutmegs,  cacao,  coffee,  tea,  and  other  products  to  the  greatest 
advantage;  it  is,  besides,  a  tree  much  less  liable  to  fall  and  injure  the  plantation 
than  the  bois  immortel,  and  being  of  the  same  family  it  possesses  the  power  of 
becoming  a  real  '  madre  de  cacao,'  just  as  well  as  the  bois  immortel  or  Erythrina. 
For  '  Guinea  grass '  pastures  the  tree  gives  a  fine  shade,  and  it  is  also  an  excel- 
lent one  for  planting  in  ordinary  *  low-bite'  pasture,  both  for  the  benefit  of 
herbage  and  also  as  a  shade  for  the  cattle. 

"  In  Nicaragua  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  used  to  make  wheels  for  ox  carts,  solid 
sections  being  sawn  through  the  trunk  for  the  purpose.  It  gives  a  splendid 
dark-colored  wood  with  excellent  grain,  which  takes  a  fine  polish.  The  legumes, 
or  beans,  as  they  fall  from  the  tree,  are  greedily  eaten  by  cows  and  horses, 
although  they  are  apt  to  give  internal  troubles  of  a  minor  character  to  the  latter. 
Professor  Harrison,  of  Demerara,  who  analyzed  the  pods,  observed  that  the  beans 
have  alx)ut  the  same  average  composition  as  carob  beans,  obtained  from  Ceratonia 
siliqua,  but  as  the  seeds  of  the  saman  invariably  pass  through  the  stomach  of  a 
cow  without  being  digested,  the  food  value  of  the  seed  must  be  eliminated  to 
obtain  the  true  value  of  the  legume  as  a  cattle  food.  I  understand  that  Professor 
Harrison,  who  published  the  original  analysis,  will  shortly  complete  it  by  a  sepa- 
rate examination  of  the  seed.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  it  is  certain  that  the 
pods  or  beans  are  a  very  suitable  food  for  milch  cows,  as  shown  by  the  character 
of  the  milk  afforded  by  animals  fed  regularly  upon  them.  In  some  places  Pithe- 
colobium  saman  has  obtained  the  name  of  *  rain  tree,'  for  what  reason  it  is  not 
clearly  apparent;  but  it  is  certain  that  much  larger  crops  of  '  Guinea  grass  '  can 
be  grown  under  its  shade  than  in  the  open.  It  is  one  of  those  trees  in  which,  like 
some  of  the  Mimosas,  the  leaflets  are  possessed  of  the  power  of  movement,  and  close 
together  at  sundown,  thus  allowing  the  dew  to  fall  upon  the  crops  beneath;  while, 
when  the  sun' is  high,  the  foliage  is  spread  out  in  a  form  which  securely  screens 
off  its  rays  and  protects  the  ground  beneath  from  excessive  evaporation.  In  the 
gardens  we  have  large  examples  of  these  trees,  planted  it  is  supposed  between  the 
years  1818  and  1824,  so  that  they  are  over  70  years  of  age,  and  are  probably  the 
finest  in  the  West  Indies.  The  spread  of  the  branches  of  several  of  them  reaches 
a  diameter  of  considerably  over  140  feet  (42  meters) .  For  all  purposes  of  shade,  so 
necessary  in  a  moist  tropical  climate,  the  saman  is  certainly  an  excellent  tree,  and 
it  grows  at  a  rate  which  should  satisfy  any  but  the  most  impatient.  A  tree  with 
a  trunk  of  12  inches  (30  centimeters)  diameter  can  be  grown  in  good  soil  in  about 
ten  years,  and  large  enough  to  shade  cacao  and  other  shrubby  trees  in  from  four 
to  five  years. 

*'  In  islands  subject  to  cyclonic  storms  the  tree  suffers  considerably,  owing  to 
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the  great  weight  and  size  uf  it8  branches,  bnt  in  Trinidad  onr  trees  have  never 
suffered  in  this  way,  as  we  are  fortunately  outside  the  (*x)inmon  (cyclone  or  hurri- 
cane area." 

Pitheoolobiiun  unguis-cati.    Ui^a  dr  gato.    Black  brad. 
A  shrub  10  feet  (8  meters)  high,  from  the  south  coast.     (Stahl,  3:  189.) 
Near  Guayanilla  this  plant  was  called  *'  escambron  Colorado." 

Flantago  major.    Llanten. 

Family  Plantaginaceae.  A  gigantic  si)ecimen  was  collected  at  Adjuntas  by 
Sintenis.    The  common  name  is  given  by  Bello. 

Plantain.    Stie  Masa  ixiradifdaca . 

Plantain,  Wild.    See  Heliconia. 

Plantanilla  blanca.    See  Asclepian  nivtea. 

Platanillo.    See  Asclepias  cuntsHiwii^a. 

Platanillo  bianco.    See  Aselcpian  nifea. 

P16tano.    See  Musa, 

Pluchea  odorata.    Salvia. 

A  composite  shrub,  8  to  4  meters  high,  having  a  i)eculiar  o<lor:  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  island,  and  use<l  as  a  mild  stimulant.     (Stahl,  5:  13t2.) 

Plum.     See  SpondinH  lutea. 

Plumbago  capensis. 
An  ornamental  shrul)  cultivated  in  gardens  at  Yabucoa.     (Sintenis.) 

Plumbago  scandens.    Hkiuilu). 

Family  PluTubaginaceae;  a  shrub! )y  trailer.  The  root  is  sometimes  used  afl  a 
blistering  agent.  Our  plants  are  from  Coamo  Springs,  wheni  the  above  common 
name  is  in  use.     Bello  calls  this  spec^ies  *'  meladillo.*' 

Plnmeria  alba.    Tabaiba. 

Family  AiMX'ynaceae:  a  shrub  :{ to  4  meters  high,  having  a  milky  jnice.  Fonnd 
along  the  coast.  Bello  records  the  common  name*'alell  cimarron.**  (Stahl, 
6:  74.) 

A  wild  tree  30  to  Ii5  feet  (J)  to  11  meters)  high,  with  a  rather  straight  trunk  6  to  8 
inches  do  to  20  centimet^^rs)  in  diamet*>r.  Tlie  wood  is  considered  very  good  for 
certain  (classes  of  t'arxx^i^t^'i*  work  that  need  1>oth  flexibility  and  resistanct*.  It  is 
y(»llowish  white  or  light  grayish  yellow  in  color,  marked  with  unequal  nndnla- 
tions.  giving  the  wcM)d  a  rather  attra(*tive  appe^irance.  The  texture  is  fibrmuand 
comiwct  and  the  grain  fine.     (Grosourdy,  2:  305.) 

Plumeria  krugii.    Tabkiha. 
A  r(H*.ently  descrilied  six^cies  known  only  from  Maricao.     (Urlian,  Symb.  1:  887.) 

Plumeria  obtusa.    Ar.KLf  cimaukon. 
A  tro(^  or  shrub.     (Sfcihl,  6:  Tfi. ) 

Plumeria  portoricensis.    AlklI  cimarron. 

Also  called 'talx'iba;"  a  s]KHn(»s  recently  dc»s(tril)ed  from  a  drawing  liy  Kmg. 
probably  in  tho  vicinity  of  Mayaguez.  Said  to  Iw  Phimvrvt  of}ttimita  of  Bello. 
(Urban.  Synib.  1:  ',)H7.) 

Plumeria  rubra.    Fkanuipani.    AlklI. 

A  shrub  <»r  small  tree.  4  to  5  meters  high,  having  a  milky  juice.  Cultivated  in 
gard(>ns  on  account  ol'  the  extremely  fragrant  flowers,  and  sometimes  called  fhe 
West  Indian  red  jasmine.  The  name  **  frangipani "  or  *'  frangii^anni "  is  sappoeed 
to  have  iK'en  applied  to  this  and  other  siH»ciesof  Plumeria  cm  aoconntof  the  roBWU- 
blance  t^)  that  of  a  iM'rfume  I'omixmnded  in  the  middle*  agt^  from  a  large  nmnber 
of  ingredients  by  an  Italian  nobleman  of  that  name.  It  is  not  known  that  any 
attem]>t  luis  lM*en  niiide  to  ext.r:u't  a  ])erfume  from  the  flowers  of  Plnmeria. 
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Flumeria  tenorii.    AlelI  amarillo. 
A  shmb,  4  to  5  meters  high,  cultivated  in  gardens.     (Stahl,  6:  76.) 

Foaya.    See  Spermacoce  portoricensis. 

Fodocarpus  coiiaceus. 

Family  Taxaceae;  a  broad-leaved  coniferous  tree,  known  from  near  Maricao. 
Other  species  of  Fodocarpus  are  known  from  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indies;  also 
from  South  America.  The  genus  also  extends  through  the  Pacific  islands  to  the 
Malay  region,  China,  and  Japan. 

Foinciana  pulchenima.    Clavellina. 

A  leguminous  shrub  of  12  feet  (4  meters) ,  widely  cultivated  in  gardens  as  an 
ornamental.    This  species  was  observed  at  Juana  Diaz.     (Stahl,  3: 123.) 

The  trunk  of  this  tree  reaches  3  to  4  inches  (7  to  10  centimeters)  in  diameter. 
It  is  said  that  its  wood  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  perhaps  susceptible  of  being 
utilized  for  fine  carpentry  work.  Its  color  is  a  striped  orange.  It  is  rather  soft  and 
is  of  a  rather  fine  grain  and  texture.    Specific  gravity,  0.389.    (Qrosourdy.  2: 385. ) 

Foinciana  regia.    Flame  tree.    Flamboyan.  Plate  LIV. 

This  most  beautiful  caesalpiniaceous  tree  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  but  it  is 
now  planted  as  an  ornamental  throughout  the  tropics.     (Stahl,  3: 124.) 

The  large,  finely  divided  leaves  appear  almost  as  delicate  as  maiden-hair  fern 
fronds,  and  the  spreading  habit  renders  it  an  excellent  shade  tree,  in  addition  to 
the  ornamental  value  of  the  extremely  showy  flowers.  The  wood  is,  however, 
not  strong,  and  many  of  the  trees  in  Porto  Rico  had  evidently  suffered  severely. 
The  plate  shows  the  plaza  at  Caguaz  which  is  planted  exclusively  in  Poinciana 
with  excellent  effect.     Grosourdy  (2: 385)  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  0.828. 

Foligala  larga.    See  Polygala  longicaulis. 

Folisandro.    See  Stahlia  viaritima. 

Folygala  longicaulis.    Poligala  i^arga. 

Family  Polygalaceae;  an  herbaceous,  erect  annual,  30  to  40  centimeters  high. 
In  sandy  places.     (Stahl,  2: 52.) 

Folygala  paniculata.    Orosne. 

An  herbaceous  annual  found  in  pastures,  20  to  25  centimeters  high;  reported 
from  Mayaguez.  The  common  name  was  heard  in  the  barrio  Atola  Teja  between 
Bayamon  and  Toa  Baja.     (Stahl,  2:51.) 

Folygala  variabilis.    Poligala  variable. 
A  slender  annual  in  savannas.     (Stahl,  2: 54.) 

Folygonum  acre.    Smartweed.    Yerba  de  hicotea. 
Family  Polygonaceae:  a  widely  distributed  species  of  smartweed. 

Folypodium  polypodioides.    Coladilla. 

A  small  fern.  Rolls  of  the  dried  fronds  are  sold  in  the  market  at  Ponce  as  a 
remedy  for  diseases  of  the  blood. 

Fomarosa.    See  Jamhosa  janibos. 

Pomegranate.    See  Punica  granatuvi. 

Pomelo.     See  Citnis  decurnana, 

Pomorosa.    See  Jambosa  Jambos, 

Fongatium  indicum.    See  Sphenocles  zelanica, 

Fopon.    See  Ihatia  maritima, 

Forophyllum  ellipticum.    Yerba  porosa. 

An  herbaceous,  annual  composite,  50  centimeters  high;  grows  along  roadsides 
and  in  dry,  stony  pastures.     (Stahl,  5:  146.) 

Forophyllum  macrocephalum.    Yerba  de  peg. 
Also  called  **  yerba  de  cabra. "    An  annual  herb,  said  to  have  the  odor  of  Bifora. 
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Urban  describes  a  new  variety,  (•/oca/7>Mm,  from  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
Porophyllnm  elUptiimm  (jenninnm  is  also  reported  from  nnmerous  localities,  and 
is  identified  with  P.  rttderale  of  Grisebach  and  ^tahl,  while  the  original  Kleinia 
ruderalis  of  Jacquin  is  placed  nnder  a  new  variety,  ruderale  of  Urban. 

Porophyllnm  ruderale.    See  Poraphyllum  ellipticum, 

Fortulaca  oleracea.    Verdolaga. 
The  common  purslane. 

Fotamogeton  pauciflorus. 

A  very  delicate,  narrow-leaved  species.  Known  from  a  river  near  Yauco.  A 
coarser,  undetermined  s^KJcies  was  collected  by  Sintenis  in  Lake  Tortugero,  near 
Manati. 

Potato.     See  Solanmn  tuberosum. 

Fothomorphe  peltata.    See  Hwkwia  peltata, 

Fothomorphe  iimbellata.    See  Heckeria  umhellata. 

Prickly  pear.    See  Ojnuitia. 

Primrose  willow.    See  JuasUwa  repeuH, 

Pringamoza.    See  Trugia  vohihilU, 

Priva  echinata.    Priva  erizada. 

Family  Verbenaceae;  a  slender,  herliaceous  annual,  5()  centimeters  high,  grow- 
ng  in  stony  places.     (Stahl,  6:  204. ) 

Priva  erizada.    See  l^ivn  echinata, 

Prosopis  juliflora.    Mesc^uit. 

This  leguminous  si)ecies  is  reix)rted  by  Grisebac*h  as  being  abundant  in  dry 
situations  in  Jamaica,  where  the  name  "*  cashaw  ^'  is  applied  to  it. 

Proustia  krugiana. 

A  climbing  composite,  1  to  4  meters  long,  known  from  Coamo  and  Yauco. 
(Urban.  Symb.  1:  471.) 

Pninus  occidentalis.    Almendrillo. 

Family  Rosaceac;  a  large  tn^,  15  meters  high.  The  hard  wcxxl  is  used  in  mak- 
ing furniture.  Flower  and  leaves  have  an  odor  of  bitter  abnonds.  Bello  calls 
this  tree  *'  almendron."     (Stahl,  4:  68. ) 

A  wild  tree,  alxnit  4.*)  feiit  (18  meters)  high,  with  a  straight,  rather  long  trank  15 
to  IS  inches  (1^7  to  4.*)  centimeters)  in  diameter,  furnishing  a  mnch-valaed  wood, 
strong  and  elastic.  This  wood  is  of  ordinary  weight  and  is  almost  the  color  of 
light  mahogany,  and  very  similar  to  the  cherry  of  Europe.  Specific  gravity, 
0.840.  The  wood  is  used  in  the  country  for  the  framework  of  houses,  bat  it 
ap])ears  to  us  that  it  might  be  em])loyed,  like  the  cherry  of  Europe,  for  cabinet- 
work and  the  interior  of  houses.     (Qrosounly,  2:  301.) 

Pseudolmedia  spuria. 
Family  Moracea<j:  a  high  tr<H»,  known  from  Naguabo. 

Psidiastrum  dubium. 
A  myrtiiceous  shrub,  descrilH'd  from  th(»  western  coast  of  the  island  by  Bello. 

Psidium  guajava.    (Iiava.    Guayava. 

Also  called  *'guayalNi;**  a  bush  or  small  tree  of  the  family  Myrtaceae,  which 
l)ears  the  well-known  etlil)le  fruit  called  "  guava  "  in  English,  and  *'  g^oayava  "  in 
Si)aiiish. 

Tli(^  guava  is  i>crliaps  the  only  fruit  now  existing  on  the  island  in  qnantitiefl 
suiliciently  large  to  mak<f  ]M)ssible  the  early  establishment  of  an  industry  baaed 
u^Mm  it.  In  s(>m<'  districts  nogkH* ted  land  is  coverinl  for  considerable  distanoeB 
with  guava  Imslies,  and  then;  seisins  t<)  1k'  tio  n^ason  why  the  mannCiictnre  of  the 
justly  celebrated  giuiva  jelly  should  not  be  undertaken  on  a  considenible 
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On  inquiring  why  something  of  this  kind  had  not  already  been  done  I  was 
informed  that  it  was  owing  to  the  high  price  of  sugar.  Formerly  there  was  a  con- 
ifumo  or  consumption  tax  of  4  cents  a  pound  on  white  sugar,  which,  of  course, 
prevented  its  use  for  manufacturing  purposes.  With  the  removal  of  this,  and  the 
adjustment  of  other  trade  disturbances,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  gradually 
building  up  a  considerable  industry  in  guava  jelly,  the  demand  for  which  has 
l)robably  been  limited  only  by  the  fancy  prices  at  which  it  has  always  been  held. 

Guava  bushes  are  growing  wild  in  great  quantities  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 
The  amount  of  fruit  available  for  manufacture  of  jelly  must  be  very  large. 

Described  as  a  tree  15  to  20  feet  (4  to  6  meters)  high,  with  a  trunk  6  inches  (15 
centimeters)  in  diameter.  It  furnishes  a  wood  of  a  fine,  compact  texture.  The 
color  is  brownish  gray  and  red,  sometimes  with  lighter,  parallel,  orimdulous  lines, 
which  give  the  wood  a  mottled  and  very  handsome  appearance.  It  is  much 
appreciated  in  carpenter  work  that  is  suited  to  its  small  size  and  where  strength 
and  elasticity  are  needed.  It  serves  thus  for  agricultural  implements  and  in  farm 
structures.     Specific  gravity,  0.696.     (Grosourdy,  2:  388.) 

Fsidium  gulneense. 

A  species  of  guava  cultivated  in  Santo  Domingo,  Jamaica,  Gnadalonpe,  and 
Martinique,  which,  notwithstanding  the  specific  name,  which  would  indicate  an 
African  origin,  is  now  believed  to  be  indigenous  in  Trinidad  and  on  the  South 
American  continent.  It  is  said  to  have  the  taste  of  strawberries.  (Urban,  Add. 
2:85.) 

FsidiiLin  pomifenim.    See  Psidium  guajava. 

Psychotria.    Palo  moro. 

The  name  *'  palo  moro  "  is  applied  to  numerous  species  of  this  extensive  genus  of 
rubiaceous  shrubs,  in  particular  to  P.  brachiata,  P.  grandis,  P.  nutans,  P. 
pediinadata,  P.  psetido-pavetta,  and  P.  undata.     (Stahl,  5 :  68-75.) 

Psychotria  brachiata. 

A  shrub  6  to  8  feet  (1.5  to  2.5  meters)  high;  reported  from  Tabucoa  and 
Guayabota. 

Psychotria  horizontalis. 

A  shrub  3  to  4  feet  (about  1  meter)  high;  from  Maimabo. 

Psychotria  maleolens. 

A  shrub  or  tree  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  10  meters  and  giving  off  an 
unpleasant  aromatic  odor.  From  El  Yunque  and  forests  in  the  vicinity.  (Urban, 
Symb.  1:  444.) 

Psychotria  maricaensis. 
A  new  species,  probably  a  shrub,  from  Maricas.     (Urban.  1:  448.) 

Psychotria  myrtiphyllum. 

A  fragrant  shrub,  1  to  3  feet  (30  to  90  centimeters)  high;  known  from  Sierra 
de  las  Piedras. 

Psychotria  patens. 
A  shrub  from  Sierra  de  Juncos. 

Psychotria  pendula. 

An  epiphytic  species  taking  root  in  the  mountain  forests.  Several  eminent 
botanists  have  mistaken  it  for  one  of  the  Loranthaceae,  or  mistletoe,  family. 
Urban  names  six  subspecies,  only  one  of  which,  P.  pendula  grosourdyana,  is 
credited  to  Porto  Rico.  This  is  a  small  plant  with  the  flowers  white  and  the 
petioles  and  calyx  blood  red.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  specific  part 
of  De  CandoUe's  origpbial  name  Loranthus  portoricensis  should  not  be  applied  to 
this  peculiar  plant,  and  that  it  should  also  have  specific  rank  seems  extremely  prob- 
able from  the  descriptions,  distribution,  and  synonym  given  by  Urban.  Referred 
by  Eichler  to  Phthirusa  and  by  Baillon  to  Uragoga.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  445.) 
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Fsychotria  platyphylla. 

A  new  variety  angiistior  is  desc^ribed  from  luonntain  stations  near  Adjnntas; 
fonnd  also  as  Utuado.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  449.) 

Fsychotria  pubescens. 

A  shrub  10  to  12  feet  (8  to  4  meters)  high,  in  mountain  woods.  Pefiuelas,  on 
Mount  Llano. 

Fsychotria  sintenisii. 
A  shrub  from  the  vicinity  of  Col>o  Rojo.     (Urban,  Symb.  1: 448.) 

Fsychotria  undata.    Bai^samo. 

A  specimen  supposed  to  represent  this  si)ecies  was  obtained  at  Vega  Baja  (No. 
1019)  under  the  name  "  balsamo.'' 

Fterocarpus  draco.    Pai^o  de  pot^lo. 

Family  Vitnaceae;  a  tree  20  meters  high,  found  al<mg  swampy  coasts.  Wood 
soft.     (Stahl,  3:9;i.) 

Grosourdy  contracts  the  native  name  to  ''  palo  i)ollo,"  and  describes  it  as  a  wild 
tree,  40  feet  (12  meters)  high,  with  a  trunk  14  to  18  inches  (35  to  40  centimeters) 
in  diameter,  furnishing  a  w(xkI  dirty-white  in  color  that  breaks  with  a  horizontal 
f nurture.  In  San  Juan  fire  Hcroons  are  constructed  of  this  wckxI.  Also  used  as 
fuel.  SiKxdfic  gravity,  0.554.  Of  dry  wcmhI  from  the  roots.  0.138.  (Grosourdy,  2: 
407.) 

Fterocanlon  virgatuin.    Esoobillon. 

An  herlMU^eous,  «»re<^t  annual,  composite,  5()  centimeters  high,  growing  in  sandy 
pastures.     (Stahl,  5:  124.) 

Funica  granatiun.    PoMKciUANATE.    Granada. 

Th(»  iK>mogranat«  is  a  fruit  a<lapte<l  to  dry  climates,  such  as  those  of  North 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Persia.  The  north  side  of  Porto  Rico  is  probably  too  moist, 
but  in  the  dry  southwt»stem  comer  of  the  island  more  favorable  conditions  may 
be  found,  although  extensive  planting  is  not  likely  to  lie  found  advisable.  The 
bush  resembles  slightly  the  Ja|>an  quince,  and  has  showy  red  flowers.  Little  fruit 
was  seen,  and  that  was  small  and  inferior.  Southern  California  and  Arizona  can 
probably  i)roduce  the  jwrniegranate  to  much  l)ett€r  advantage  than  Porto  Rico, 
but  there  is  little  demand  for  it  in  the  general  market,  and  no  indication  that  it 
will  iHM'ome  ]mpular  out«idt^  the  dry  climates  where  other  more  satisfactory  frnits 
are  HC4irce. 

Proi)agati<m  from  cnttings  is  easy,  and  in  South  Africa  excellent  pomegranato 
hedges  are  siiid  tc >  lu*  freijuent.  The  bark  and  the  rind  of  the  fruit  c:!ontain  a  yellow 
dv«^  used  for  leathtT  in  Morocco. 

In  tht^  market  nf  Pc nun*  it  was  (*lainie<l  that  there  were  two  forms.  •'  blanc?o  "  and 
"(^olonwlo,"  but  tlu'  diff(»rence  was  very  slight. 

Fursaetha. 

In  Engler  and  Prantl's  \af  it  rlirhm-I  *Jla  n  zfnfamil  im  the  genus  Entada  is  treated 
as  a  svnonvm  of  Pursaetha. 

Quamoclit  coccinea.    Camiu'tkka. 
An  annual,  cultivated  in  gardens.     (Stahl,  6:  165.) 

Quamoclit  quamoclit.    Cypkk.ss  vink.    (Umbutkua. 

A  climl  ting  herl  hic(.n  ms  annual .  (Miltivated  in  gardens.  It  has  a  variety  of  namefl 
in  Jamaica,  viz,  Indian  creeper,  Indian  pink,  red  l>ell  flower,  Barbadoes  sweet 
William.     T^'llo  writes  the  (*()mmon  name  "(*ambustera.'*     (Stahl,  6:  164.) 

Quarariboa  turbinata.    G  akka(  'iio. 

Family  T^nnbacaceae;  a  wild  tnn'  5  meters  high,  common  in  all  parts  of  the 
island.  Hollo  records  the  name  "])alo  de  garroc^ha"  for  Myrodia  hcrMnola. 
(Stiihl,  2:  lOl.) 
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■*A  wild  tree  produced  in  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  25  to  80  feet  (7 
to  9  meters)  high,  the  trunk  6  to  8  inches  (15  to  20  centimeters)  in  diameter.  The 
wood  is  rather  light  and  soft,  ash-colored.     Has  no  use."     (Grosourdy,  2:  884.) 

Quasimilla  de  canario.     See  Phontdendron  (luadrang^ulare. 

Quassia  amara. 

A  small  tree  of  the  family  Simarubaceae,  native  in  Guayana  and  Brazil,  but 
now  generally  cultivated  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  It  furnishes  the 
bitter  quassia  wood,  and  its  medicinal  extract  is  valued  as  a  tonic,  particularly 
for  the  digestive  system. 

Quebra  hacha.     See  Ardisia  purpurasceng. 

Quebra  hachas.    See  Tliouinia  tinnenfosa. 

Quebracho. 

This  name  is  applied  by  Engler  and  Prantl  to  Thouinia,  a  genus  noted  for  its 
hard  wood  and  represented  in  Porto  Rico  by  several  species.  The  ''  quebracho  ** 
bark  imported  for  tanning  puri)ose8  is  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  La  Plata  and  is  obtained  from  Schinopsw  lorentzii^  a  tree  of  the  family 
Anacardiaceae.  "  Quebracho  "  is  a  contraction  of  ''  quebra  hacha  "  and  has  the 
same  meaning,  *  break-axe"  or  "axe-breaker"  in  allusion  to  the  extreme  hard- 
ness?. 

Quenepa.    See  Melicoccu  bijuga. 

Quiebra  hacha.     See  Eugenia  j^seudojhsidiuin  j>or^orrcc/t«/»,  TJiouinla  iHrrturi' 
censis.  T.  striatd,  and  T,  tomentosa;  also  Schmidelia  ocvidentaliH, 

Quiebra  hachas.    See  AUophylus  occideutulis. 

Quina.     See  Exontemma  florihnndum  and  Antirrhoea  coriaccAt. 

A  tree  from  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island;  height,  25  to  80  feet  (7  to  9 
meters) ;  diameter,  10  to  12  inches  (25  to  30  centimeters).  Wood,  pinkish  yellow, 
rather  soft;  specific  gravity,  0.798;  used  in  cabinet  making.  Also  called  '*  boje." 
(Exp.  1857.) 

Believed  to  l)e  the  genuine  ''cinchona"  supposedly  introduced.  Found  about 
Manati:  specific  gravity  of  wood  0.87.     (Captain  Hansard.) 

Quina  del  pasto.    See  Leonotia  nepetaefolia. 

Quinine.     See  Cinchona. 

Quisqualis  indica. 
Family  Combretaceae;  cultivated  about  dwellings  near  Maunabo. 

Quitaran.    See  Coluhrina  fermginosa. 

Rabajunco.    See  Casearia  stipularis. 

According  to  Captain  Hansard  this  wood  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.07,  is  very 
pliable,  and  is  used  in  hut  building.     Probably  another  si)elling  of  *'  rabojunco." 

Rabo  de  raton. 

A  name  meaning  *' rat-tail"  applied  to  Gonzale<i  spicat a, a,  rubiaceous  shrub, 
and  to  a  species  of  Chaetochloa. 

Rabojunco.     See  Casearia  .stipidariit. 

A  wild  tree  80  feet  (9  meters)  high  with  a  trunk  12  to  14  inches  (30  to  85  centi- 
meters) in  diameter.  Furnishes  a  white,  flexible  wood  used  in  the  roofing  of  rude 
houses.     (Grosourdy.  2:  411.) 

Rabo  puedo. 

A  tree  from  all  jmrts  of  the  island;  height,  25  to  80  feet  (7  to  9  meters) ;  diameter, 
9  to  10  inches  (22  to  25  centimeters).  Wood,  white,  soft;  specific  gravity,  0.725; 
used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Radish.    See  Raphanus  sativiis, 
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Rajania  cordata. 

Family  Dioscoreaceae;  called  in  Cuba  '*alambrillo."  The  variety  «rorpioidea 
has  been  fotmcl  in  th(^  vicinity  of  Maunabo. 

Rama  menuda.    See  Myrcia  HphnideriH. 

Bamon. 

On  sale  l)y  an  herb  dealer  in  the  market  of  Ponce:  consists  of  the  bark  of  a  tree 
of  the  same  name;  a  decoction  wdth  water  is  taken  by  women  to  assist  in  stojiping 
lactation. 

Bamonillo. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  !25  to  30  feet  (7  to  9  meters); 
diameter,  15  to  18  inches  (:^7  to  4o  centimeters).  Wood,  white,  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.956;  nsed  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.)     (Groeourdy,  2:  412.) 

Hamoncillo. 
A  woo<I  with  a  si)ecific  gravity  of  0.89.     (Captain  Hansard.) 

Bandia  aculeata.    Ink  berry.    Tantillo. 

Family  Rubiaceae;  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  widely  distributed  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  yields  a  blue  dye,  and  the  woo<l  is  used  for  minor  purposes  when  toughness  is 
required.     Bello  calls  this  species  '*  cambron.'*     (Stahl,  5:  38.) 

Bandia  formosa. 

From  near  Jayuya,  where  it  is  (jultivated  about  buildings. 

Bandia  sagraeana. 

A  species  with  fruits  warted  and  much  larger  than  those  of  aculeata;  the  spines 
are  also  three-jKjinted.     Collected  at  Guanica.     (Sintenis.) 

Baphanus  sativus.    Radish. 

Although  of  temperate  origin  and  selection,  the  radish  is  one  of  the  vegetables 
which  does  fairly  well  in  the  Tropics,  its  extremely  quick  growth  offering  little 
time  for  the  deterioration  suffered  by  many  plants  of  larger  and  longer  growth. 
Of  courst^  it  is  improbable  that  the  quality  could  be  maintained  from  the  seed,  if 
any  could  be  rii)ened,  but  with  good  imported  stock  the  radish  is  one  of  the  tem- 
perate vegetables  which  it  may  he  worth  while  to  plant. 

Basca  garganta.    See  Parathesis  crennlata. 

Baton.    See  Mafayha  domhigen»iH, 

Battlewort.    St»e  Crotalaria. 

Bauwolfia  nitida.    Palo  de  muSiKca. 

Family  Ai)ocyna(;eae;  a  tree  ii  to  5  meters  high,  found  along  the  coast  and  in 
sandy  i)liu*es;  flowers  nearly  all  the  year.  Found  in  the  Greater  Antilles  and  in 
some  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.     Reiwrted  from  Guanica.     (Stahl,  6:  89,) 

Bavenala. 

The  s()-<*alled  travelers'  trt>e,  travelers'  i)alm,  or  travelers'  fountain,  is  one  of  the 
conspicuous  troxncal  ornamentals  whi(*li  one  misses  in  Porto  Rico.  Itisanoftr 
relative  of  the  banana,  and  resembles  that  ])lant  esiieciially  in  the  leaves;  these aro, 
however,  two-ranked,  so  that  the  whole  tree  has  the  form  of  a  gigantic  fan.  The 
sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves.  inst(^iul  of  infolding  each  other  to  make  a  cylin. 
drical  bundle,  like  the  "trunk  "  of  the  banatia  tree,  are  borne  on  a  genuine  trunk 
one  abovi;  another,  and  ar(>  fitte<l  so  dose  together  as  to  hinder  evaporation  of  the 
water,  which  runs  down  the  channel  on  the  upi)or  side  of  the  midrib.  By  per- 
forating the  sheath  near  the  l)ase  one  may  draw  out  (juite  a  quantity  of  water,  bat 
this  is  lia])le  to  contain  dirt  and  larv'^al  insects.  The  oily  edible  arillns  oorerin^ 
the  seeds  is  l)right  bln(\ 

Bavenia  urbani.    Toirrrcio  pkikto. 

Siiid  to  be  a  v<Ty  beautiful  tree,  10  to  15  meters  in  height;  indigenous,  but  very* 
rare,  occurring  only  in  the  higher  forc{)t  region  of  Mount  Jimines,  in  the  Sleixa 
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de  Luquillo.     It  is  a  member  of  the  family  Rntaceae,  to  which  the  orange  belongs, 
(Urban,  Add.  3:  240.) 

Red  bellflower.    See  Quarfioclit  quamoclit. 

Red  sorrel.    See  Hibiscus  sdbdariffa, 

Reina  de  las  flores.    See  Cereus  grandifloru^. 

Renealmia. 

American  tropical  herbs,  with  creeping  rootstocks,  Ijelonging  to  the  family 
Zingiberaceae. 

Renealmia  exaltata. 
Reported  from  Juncos,  together  with  R.  occidentalis. 

Renealmia  racemosa. 

Grows  to  a  height  of  3  feet  (1  meter)  in  moist  woods;  reported  from  Sierra  de 
Luquillo. 

Reseda.    See  Lxiwsonia  alba. 

Originally  the  Spanish  for  the  mignonette,  but  transferred  in  Porto  Rico  to 
the  henna  bush. 

Retama.    See  Cassia  biflora,  Chamaecrista  portoricensis.  and  Sabinea  florida. 

Re  tamo. 

A  wild  tree  reaching  50  feet  (15  meters)  in  height,  with  a  trunk  18  inches  (45 
centimeters)  in  diameter.  Furnishes  a  white  wood  that  breaks  with  an  oblique 
fracture.  Used  as  boards  in  the  construction  of  rude  houses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.    (Grosourdy,  2:  412.) 

Re  tan. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  45  to  50  feet  (13  to  15  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 15  to  20  inches  (37  to  50  centimeters).  Wood,  white,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
0.904;  used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Retomo. 

Captain  Hansard  associates  this  name  with  Spartiwiii  scoparium,  which  is, 
according  to  the  Kew  Index,  synonymous  with  Cytisiis  scoparins.  Specific  gravity 
of  wood,  1.11. 

Ravenia  urban! . 

A  native  species  of  Porto  Rico,  belonging  to  the  family  Rutaceae,  from  Sierra 
de  Luquillo. 

Reynosia  uncinata.    Chicharron. 

Family  Rhamnaceae;  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of  8  meters;  from  limestone  moun- 
tains about  Ponce,  Penuelas,  and  Guanica.  R.  kriigii,  a  somewhat  larger  species 
comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Fajardo  and  Cayey.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  355.) 

Rheedia  portoricensis.    Sebucan. 

Also  called  "guyabacoa."  Family  Clusiaceae;  a  handsome  tree  of  10  to  20 
meters.  The  apexes  of  the  thick,  shining  leaves  are  produced  into  sharp  points. 
Found  by  Sintenis  near  the  seashore  at  Cangrejos;  also  reported  on  the  northern 
coast  from  between  Loiza  and  San  Juan  to  Vega  Baya  and  Manati;  also  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  islands. 

Rhexia  mariana.    Camacey-Mariana. 

Family  Melastomaceae;  a  herbaceous  annual  20  to  30  centimeters  high;  found 
in  sandy  inundated  plains.     (Stahl,  4:  118.) 

Rhizophora  mangle.    Mangle  Colorado.    Mangrove. 

Family  Rhizophoraceae;  a  tree  30  to  50  feet  (9  to  15  meters)  high,  forming  the 
mangrove  swamps  along  the  coast.  The  wood  is  white,  but  when  soaked  in  water 
turns  red.  It  is  used  in  boat  building  and  in  making  hogsheads,  etc.  (Stahl,  4: 
141.) 
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Ftimishes  a  wood  dark  red  in  color,  which  on  account  of  its  great  strength  is 
nsed  in  the  constmction  of  houses  and  in  carpentry  work  suitable  to  its  small 
size.  It  is  not  very  durable  except  in  water,  where  it  is  practically  incorruptible, 
esi)ecially  when  nearly  submerged.  Its  most  common  use  is  to  make  a  fine  grade 
of  charcoal,  well  adapted  for  heating  the  bake  ovens;  the  leaves,  or  still  l)etter, 
the  bark,  serve  to  tan  leather.     Si)ecific  gravity.  1.028.     ((xrosourdy,  2:  400.) 

Rhoeo  discolor.    SANcmiNAKiA. 

Family  Couunelinatteats  a  succulent  herb  with  ensiform  imride  leaves  and 
small  white  flowers;  commonlv  cultivated. 

Rhynchosia.    See  Dolicholus, 

Rivina  octandra. 

Family  Phytolaccaceae:  a  trailing  shrub,  4  to  6  meters  high.  (Gris*»bsu-h.) 
Between  Sabana  Grande  and  Yauco,  growing  by  roadsides. 

Hoble.    See  Tahebuia  rigida,  Catulpa  longiailiqua ,  and  Tecoma  pviitaphyUn. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height.  4.")  t^)  50  feet  (13  to  15  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 15  to  20  inches  (87  to  50  centimeters).  Wood  yellowish,  rather  liard:  sixKnfic 
gravity  0.785;  used  for  luml)er.     (Ex|).  1H57.) 

Of  rather  slender  habit,  reac^hing  jierfecticm  on  the  hills;  more  like  cedar  than 
oak:  much  used  for  yokes  for  oxen  and  other  minor  purjioses:  siKHifif.  gravity 
0.85.     (Captain  Hansard.) 

In  Spain  this  name  means  "oak:"  in  Porto  Rico  it  is  ai)plie<l  to  several  tnH»s 
belonging  to  the  family  Bignoniaceae. 

Hoble  amarillo.    See  Tecoma  {ttaii«. 

Hoble  bianco.    See  Tahebuia  pentaphiflla. 

Hoble  Colorado.    See  Tal>ehma  selnimanniana, 

Hoble  gnayo.     See  Jhmrreria  snccitleiita  and  dominyensis, 

Hoble  prieto.    See  Tecoma  harterii. 

Hondeletia  arborescens.    See  Rondeletia  inermiH, 

Hondeletia  inermis.    Cordobancillo. 

A  new  species  rec^ently  des(!ribed  by  Urlian  to  replace  R,  arlxnx'Hceiks  and  R. 
laevigata  of  Stahl,  which  were  not  correctly  identifie<l.  An  iudigunom}  shrub  or 
small  tree  belonging  to  the  family  Rubiaceae;  generally  distributed  throaghoiit 
the  island.     (Urban.  Symb.  1:  416.) 

The  variety  latifolia  is  reported  from  near  Lares,  and  the  variety  ablongifttlia 
from  near  Cayey. 

Hocon.    See  Bixa  orellana. 

Holandra  argentea.    Yrkka  dk  plat  a. 

A  woolly  composite  herb,  (M)  centimeters  high,  found  in  dry.  saudy  iWHtnres. 
(Stahl,  5:  108.) 

Hollinia  longifolia.    Anon. 

Family  Anonaceiu';  a  tree  having  a  light.  t4>ugh  w(hk1,  resembling  lanuewood. 
The  natives  of  Guiana  and  Brazil  use  it  for  making  s]K.»ar8.  acoordixig  to  thi* 
TrtMisury  of  Botany. 

Hollinia  mucosa. 
Ri^ported  from  AdjuiitAS. 

Hollinia  multiflora.    Cokazdn  cimmarron. 

A  wild  trei^  25  or  80  feet  (7  to  1)  met(Ts)  high,  with  a  rather  straight  trunk  H  to 
10  in(^hf's  (20  to  25  centimeters)  in  diameter.  The  W(K>d  is  rather  light  and  soft« 
flbrous  in  t<*xture.  uKMlerutely  fin(*-gruined.  The  color  is  a  handsome  dark  gray. 
No  known  use  in  Port^)  Ric<>.    SiM'cific  gravity  0.509.     (GnNionTdy,  2:  877.) 

The  habitat  of  this  si)ecies  is  given  in  Index  Kewensis  as  Guiana. 
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Rondeletia  laevigata.    See  Rondeleiia  inemiiH. 

Rondeletia  portoricensis. 

Family  Rubia(*eae;  a  tree  attaining  20  meters,  recently  described  from  speci- 
mens obtained  at  numerous  localities — Luquillo,  Naguabo,  Barranquitas,  Penuelas, 
Ad  juntas,  and  Maricao.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  414.) 

Rorippa  nasturtium.    Water  cress.    Berros. 

A  cruciferous  herb  found  on  banks  of  rivulets  and  in  wet  places.  Used  for 
salad.     (Stahl.  2:  36.) 

Roseta.     See  Myroxylon  huxifolinin. 

Rosewood. 

A  name  applied  to  a  considerable  variety  of  tropical  woods  valued  for  hardness 
and  beauty.  The  best  is  said  to  come  from  Brazil,  and  is  yielded  by  Dalhergia 
nigra,  a  leguminous  tree.  Three  Porto  Rican  trees,  Cordia  gerascanthiis,  Lino- 
(Hera  ligustrina,  and  Amyris  halsamifera,  have  been  called  rosewood. 

Roucou.     See  Bia-a  orellann. 

Said  to  be  a  Carib  name.  Bixa  was  used  by  the  indigenes  to  paint  their  skins  red. 
Rourea  frutescens.    Juan  Caliente. 

Family  Connaraceae;  said  by  Bello  to  exist  on  the  south  coast,  but  not  found 
by  Stahl.     (Stahl.  4:  56.) 

Rourea  glabra.    Juan  Caliente. 

A  shrub  with  long  flexible  branches,  3  to  4  meters  high,  from  which  are  made 
riding  whii)s  commonly  for  sale  at  wayside  shops.  The  growing  plant  was  pointed 
out  to  us  at  Coamo,  and  has  been  reported  from  Las  Marias  and  Sierra  de  Luquillo. 
Bello  calls  this  "  bejuco  de  garrote."     (Stahl,  4:  54.) 

Roystonea.    Royal  palm. 
A  genus  of  palms  formerly  referred  to  Oreodoxa.     See  species  below. 

Roystonea  borinquena.    Porto  Rican  royal  palm.    Yagua.      Plate  Xin. 

Family  Arecaceae;  the  royal  palm,  or  "  palma  real,"  is  not  only  the  more  con- 
spicuous and  characteristic  natural  object  in  most  parts  of  Porto  Rico,  but  it 
probably  exceeds  the  cocoanut  in  total  economic  importance.  The  most  useful 
part  is  the  yagua,  or  sheathing  base  of  the  leaf,  with  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  thatched  or  sided,  or  both. 

The  royal  pa,lm  is  one  of  the  wild  species  which  has  been  distinctly  advantaged 
by  human  interference  in  natural  conditions.  It  is  a  general  fact  that  outside  the 
climl)ing  species  palms  are  not  successful  in  comx>eting  with  tropical  forest  vege- 
tation. Originally  the  royal  palm  and  the  *'corozo*' were  probably  confined  to 
the  more  rugged  slopes  of  the  lower  limestone  hills,  where  they  both  still  retain  a 
foothold  in  places  where  the  natural  growth  seems  never  to  have  been  cleared 
away.  But  the  vast  majority  of  royal  palms  now  in  existence  in  Porto  Rico  stand 
on  land  which  has  been  cultivated  at  one  time  or  another,  and  where  the  palms 
were  able  to  secure  a  foothold  before  the  competition  of  other  plants  became  too 
strong. 

The  discovery  of  root  tubercles  on  a  young  plant  of  this  species  has  been  noted. 
These  tuliercles,  though  small  in  size,  are  very  numerous  upon  the  smaller  roots. 
In  shape  they  are  mostly  oval  and  symmetrical.  The  larger  are  about  2  mili- 
meters  in  length. 

Roystonea  regia.    Cuban  royal  palm 

This  species  does  not  occur  in  Porto  Rico.  The  Porto  Rican  royal  pahn  is  now 
separated  under  the  name  Roystonni  borinquena. 

Rubber  vine. 

In  Jamaica  this  name  is  applied  to  Cryptostegia  gramiiflora,  one  of  the  Asclepi- 
adaceae  introduced  from  the  East  Indies,  and  to  Forsteronia  floritninda,  a  native 
species  l)elonging  to  the  Aix>cynaceae. 
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These  plants  have  as  yet  little  iiniwrtance,  and  are  not  to  be  confuse<l  with  the 
African  rubber  vines  l)elonging  t<i  the  ai)ocynaceons  genus  Landolphia. 

Rubia.     See  Fttgani  monophylla. 

Rubial. 

A  tree  growing  near  the  sea  at  the  east  end  of  the  island;  natives  secmre  a  dye 
from  it,  and  the  w(x>d  makes  very  pretty  sticks;  specific  gravity  0.55.     (Hansard. ) 

Ruda.     See  Rnta  chalepensis. 

Rudolphia  volubilis.    Bejuco  cx)LORAr)0. 

Family  Viciaceae;  a  dark  red  woody  vine,  with  a  rough  l)ark;  grows  in  high 
altitudes  and  flowers  in  winter.  Said  to  be  known  only  from  Porto  Rico  and 
Mexico.     Called  '•  l)ejnco  prieto  "  by  Bello.     (Stahl,  3:  90.) 

Ruellia  coccinea.    Yerba  mauavilla. 

Family  Acanthaceae;  an  erect  woody  annual.  1  meter  high,  found  in  moist 
shady  places  in  the  mountains.     (Stahl,  6:  242.) 

Ruellia  tuberosa. 

A  woo<ly  herb,  50  centimeters  high:  grows  in  dry  sandy  places  along  the  (^oast. 
(Stahl,  6:  240.) 

Rumex  crispus.    Doc^k.    Vinagrillo. 

A  cosmopolitan  weed  l>elonging  to  the  family  Polygonaceae;  report-ed  from  near 
Maricao. 

Russellia  juncea.    Lluvie. 

Family  S(Tophulariaceae;  a  tall,  slender  herb,  (^ultivate<l  for  it«  handsome 
tubular  red  flowers.     Our  specimen  is  from  Santun^e. 

Ruta  chalepensis.    Rue.    Ruda. 

Family  Rutac^eae:  introduced  from  the  Me<literranean  region:  <'ollected  near 
Mayaguez,  l^y  Krug. 

Rynchosia.    See  Dolichplns. 

Sabal  blackbumiana.    See  Imxlen  blacklmrnianfi. 

Sabicea  aspora.    Sabicea  pei.uda. 

Family  Rubiaceae:  a  womly  biennial,  2  to  8  meters  high;  found  in  the  cool 
sha<le  of  the  mountains.  Stahl  has  two  species,  <$?.  hirHuta  and  .S,  hirta,  which, 
according  to  the  Index  Kewensis,  are  sjTionyms  of  S.  ajtpera.     (Stahl,  6:  44-45.) 

Sabicea  hirsuta.    Se(^  Sabicea  aspera. 

Sabicea  hirta.    See  Sabicea  aspera. 

Sabicea  peluda.    See  Sabicea  aapera. 

Sabinea  fiorida.    Ret  am  a. 

Family  Viciaceae:  a  shrub  2  to  3  meters  high,  found  in  wastt^  places  and  along 
banks  of  rivers.     Flowers  in  February  and  March.     Common  to  all  the  Antillefl. 

(Stahl,  3:  :V>.) 

Sabinea  punicea.    Cara(h)lill(). 

A  leguminous  plant.  su])iM)sed  to  Ix'  a  shrul).  Known  fn)m  mountain  filopes 
near  Mayaguez  and  Maricao. 

Sabino.     S<'e  Mtujuolia  nplenJeux. 

This  name  is  given  by  Hill  in  a  list  of  trees  of  the  mountains.  Aocording  to 
Captain  Hansard  it  is  never  use<l  alone  but  always  in  the  form  of  **  laurel  aalnno,** 
which  is  believed  to  1h»  tht»  siun<»  as  *'  laurel  amarillo." 

Sabo.     S<*e  Ferillea  cordifolia. 

Sacabuche  angulosa.    S<Mi  Phi/salis  angulata, 

Sacabuche  peludo.    S<'e  Phf/saiis  jmbeHcetiH, 
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Saccharum  ofQ.cinarum.    Sugar  (jane.    CaSa  de  azucar. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  printed  information,  it  seems  to  be  still  the 
general  opinion  that  Porto  Rico  is  primarily  a  sugar  island,  like  so  many  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  sugar  export  is  greatest  in  bulk,  it  is  true,  being  about  three 
times  that  of  coffee,  but  the  total  value  of  the  Tatter  is  about  three  times  that  of 
the  sugar,  these  two  products  furnishing  about  85  per  cent  of  all  the  exports  of 
the  island. 

Sugar  lands  of  liviited  extent. — Almost  all  the  sugar  is  grown  upon  the  narrow 
shelf  of  level  land  or  coast  plain  which  lies  between  the  sea  and  the  hilly  or 
mountainous  interior.  The  width  of  this  alluvial  belt  is  variable,  being  in  some 
places  entirely  absent  and  in  others  running  back  between  ranges  of  hills  to  the 
distance  of  8  or  10  miles  to  join  the  valleys  of  some  of  the  numerous  rivers.  Very 
little  cane  is  raised  in  the  interior  valleys  of  the  island,  perhaps  the  most  notable 
exception  being  that  of  Caguas,  where  there  are  a  few  factories,  and  where  cane 
is  sometimes  planted  on  hilly,  unirrigated  land,  but  seems  not  to  thrive,  and 
*'  arrows,"  or  flowers,  while  still  very  short.  In  some  districts  of  the  north  side 
of  the  island  the  level  sugar  land  is  interspersed  with  the  characteristic  small, 
conical,  limestone-capped,  and  verdure-covered  hills,  which  give  the  cane  fields 
the  pleasing  effect  of  a  succession  of  valleys,  as  in  the  region  between  Carolina 
and  the  coast. 

The  difficulties  of  transportation  forbid  much  development  for  the  present  in 
remote  and  detached  areas,  even  when  the  natural  conditions  are  favorable. 

Modem  methods  of  sugar  production  require  that  the  business,  to  be  profitable, 
should  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  the  manufacturing  side  being  so  imjKjrtant 
a  part  of  the  industry.  For  the  best  results  plantations  of  2,000  to  5,000  acres  or 
more  are  required,  conveniently  located  for  access  to  the  factory. 

More  factories  than  cane. — In  Porto  Rico  the  use  of  fertilizers  or  of  a  system  of 
rotation  with  pasturage  is  necessary,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  plantation  must 
be  twice  the  area  from  which  sugar  is  to  be  harvested,  besides  necessitating 
a  resort  to  the  annoying  complexities  of  mixed  farming,  with  which  the  ordinary 
su^ar  capitalist  has  little  patience.  The  anxiety  to  secure  returns  with  unreason- 
able rapidity  is  already  responsible  for  many  failures  in  the  sugar  business  in 
Porto  Rico.  Much  of  the  sugar  land  has  been  under  cultivation  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  it  is  only  on  that  which,  for  some  exceptional  reason,  has  never  been 
used,  or  has  been  fallow  or  in  pasturage  for  many  years,  that  an  average  much 
over  a  ton  can  be  obtained  for  even  a  brief  series  of  years.  The  fertility  of  some 
estates  is,  however,  maintained  by  material  deposited  by  high  water  from  neigh- 
boring streams. 

The  tendency  to  larger  factories. — Some  large  estates,  representing  investments 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  have  been  operated  at  a  loss  or  have  realized 
merely  low  rates  of  annual  interest.  Most  of  these  have,  however,  failed  to  secure 
the  maximum  profits  from  lack  of  sufficient  cane  to  keep  their  factories  running 
throughout  the  harvest  season.  In  larger  concerns  and  better  organizations  lie 
the  future  possibilities  of  the  sugar  industry  of  Porto  Rico.  At  points  where  the 
coast  plain  is  wide,  large  tracts  of  conveniently  located  cane  lands  might  be  ren- 
dered tributary  to  a  single  factory  by  purchase,  by  lease,  or  by  contract  with  the 
several  owners.  Such  combinations  are  already  under  way.  This  will  mean  local 
expansion  of  the  sugar  industry,  but  the  gain  will  be  doubtless  partially  offset  by 
the  abandonment  of  many  estates  not  located  so  as  to  be  brought  within  the  lines 
of  the  reorganization.  The  small,  poorly  equipped  factories  are  at  a  disadvantage 
on  all  sides.  Supplies,  equipments,  and  management  cost  more  in  proportion  to 
the  results.  They  are  unable  to  use  the  bagasse  for  fuel,  or  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  it  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  before  burning.     They  lose  a  considerable 
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percentage  of  sngar  from  inij)erfec't  extraction,  and  the  inferior  proilnct  com- 
mandH  a  lower  price  in  the  market. 

Present  tendencies  are  all  in  the  direction  (jf  larger  sugar  mills  and  it  is  not 
considered  goo<l  Imsiness  iH)licy  to  erect  plants  cai)able  of  caring  for  less  than  500 
tons  of  cane  a  day.  Suc^h  milLs  cost  l)etween  $;^00.000  and  $500,000,  and  will  handle 
the  cane  from  3.000  or  4. (KM)  acres  of  land,  depending,  of  course,  up<m  the  fertility. 
Where  transi)ortation  fiu'ilities  are  not  unreasonably  expensive  it  is  considered 
more  profitable  to  ship  cane  by  rail  20  or  30  miles,  or  even  farther,  than  to  establish 
smaller  facrtories  for  mamifacture  near  the  fields.  Much  of  the  labor  of  shipment 
is  now  accomplished  by  machinery,  and  when  the  cane  is  once  on  wheels  increased 
distance  affects  but  slightly  the  cost  of  transportatitm. 

Sugar  varieties. — Numerous  varieties  of  sugar  cane  are  grown  in  Porto  Rico, 
many  plantations  having  a  very  miscellaneous  assortment.  Bourbon  cane  has 
been  generally  most  ]K)pular.  l>ut  the  Salangora  variety  has  l)een  preferred  of  late 
as  more  resistant  t<>  disease.  The  puri)le  or  Gua<laloui)e  cane  is  found  in  larger 
or  smaller  quantity  in  most  planttitiims,  but  some  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
progressive  managers  have  tiiken  tlie  trouble  to  eradicate  it  for  the  reason  that 
they  consider  it  inferior  both  in  (quantity  and  (quality,  since  the  juice  is  said  to 
contain  a  large  amount  of  gum  which  renders  the  sugar  of  low  grade. 

The  Port(^  Rican  jUanters  should  have  the  advantage  as  soon  as  possible  of 
whatever  can  be  learned  concerning  the  numerous  exi)eriments  in  sugar  culture 
and  the  selection  of  sui)erior  varieties  of  (^ane  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Exten- 
sive exi)eriments  of  this  kind  have  l>een  carried  on  in  British  Guiana,  Barbados, 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  a<laptation  of  varieties  of  soils  has  also  received  attention. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  West  Indian  agricultural  conference  in  Barbados  the  results 
of  experiments  in  sugar  culture  in  British  Guiana  and  Barbados  were  discussecl. 
The  necessity  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  l>eing  agreed  ui)on,  the  desirability  of 
extended  trials  of  leguminous  croi)8  was  urged  as  the  most  practical  and  economic 
manner  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Sagraea  fascicularis.    Camacey  dk  pau)ma. 

Salcilla.    See  Morougia  lepfocJada, 

Salicornla.    Saltwort. 

A  genus  of  chenoix>diaceous  herbs:  an  unidentified  si>eiries  re]x>rted  from  Oabo 
Rojo  along  the  seashore;  rare. 

Salix  hiunboldtiana. 

Family  Salicaceae;  the  only  meml)er  of  this  wilh>w  family  mentioned  by 
Grisebach:  reix>rted  from  near  Maricao. 

The  curious  spire-like  trees  in  the  (cemetery  at  Utuado  are  referre<l  to  this  speoieB. 

Salmea  eupatoria.    Be.tu(h>  dk  mikl. 

An  annual  or  biennial  composite  shrub  "i  mett»rs  high,  growing  iu  waste  places. 
Flowers  have  a  pronounced  odor  of  honey.     (Stahl,  5:  189.) 

Salmea  grandiceps.    Sw  Salmea  eupatoria. 

Salmoa  scandons. 

A  trailing  shrub  f  r< )m  Manati .  Acc( )rding  to  Griselwuth ,  found  in  the  monntains 
of  Cul)a,  Haiti,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Salvia.    See  Pluehea  oilorata. 

Salvia  coccinea.    Mokadilla  kncaknada. 
An  enu-t,  woody  lierb  of  the  mint  family,  lH>th  \\'ild  and  cultivated  in  gardens. 

(Stahl.  6:  -.^Ol.) 

Salvia  occidentalis.    Mohadii.la  azil. 

An  hcrbjvccous  annual,  .">()  centimeti^rs  high,  distributed  over  the  island.  Sweet- 
scented  and  sometimes  used  on  account  of  its  balmy  <Mlor.     (Stahl,  6:  900.) 

Saman.     S<>c  Pitheettlahium  samau. 
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Sambucus  canadensis.    Elderberry.    Sauco. 

Family  Caprifoliaceae:  a  shnib  3  to  4  lueters  high;  cultivated  in  gardens,  the 
fragrant  flowers  nsed  as  a  sudorific.     (Stahl,  6:  28.) 

Samyda  glabrata.    Gia. 

Family  Flacourtiaceae;  a  shrub  8  to  4  meters  high;  in  mountains  and  waste 
places,  preferring  cool  shades.     (Stahl,  4:  34.) 

Samyda  serrulata. 

Reported  from  Fajardo. 

San  Bartolome.     See  Cordia  sebestana. 

Sandbox  tree.     See  Hum  crepitans. 

Sandia.    See  Citrullus  xmlgaris. 

Sangre  de  doncella.    See  Byrsonima  Incida. 

Sangrinaria.    See  Rhoeo  discolor. 

Sansevieria  sp.    Lenoua  da  vaca. 

Family  Liliaceae;  a  species  of  this  genus  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  island, 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  or  escaped.  No  use  is  apparently  made  of  this  excel- 
lent fiber,  which  is  said  to  be  preeminently  suited  for  sailmaking  and  as  a  cover- 
ing for  submarine  cables,  as  it  resists  the  action  of  salt  water  to  a  remarkable 
extent. 

Santa  Maria.     See  Eupatorium  odoratum,  E.  polyodoi ,  and  V^ern onia  longi folia. 
Also  Lantana  involucrata,  and  Thespesia  populnea . 

Sapindus  inaequalis.    See  Sapindus  marginatus. 

Sapindus  marginatus.    Jaboncillo. 

Family  Sapindaceae;  this  species  is  separated  from  *Si.  saponaria  by  having  the 
rachis  of  the  leaves  marginate  and  not  winged:  not  known  to  Stahl.  (Stahl,  2 : 
160.) 

Sapindus  saponaria.    Jaboncillo. 

A  tree  6  to  8  meters  high,  found  wild  only  on  the  south  coast.  The  fruit,  called 
soapberries,  yields  a  watery  juice  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  Common  t )  the 
Antilles  and  tropical  America.     (Stahl,  2:  159.) 

Sapium  sebiferum.    Tallow  tree.    Arbol  de  la  cera. 

A  Chinese  Euphorbiaceous  tree,  cultivated  in  Cuba  under  the  names  "  arl)oldel 
sebo,"  *'cera,''  and  'arbol  de  la  cera;''  reported  from  Porto  Rico  by  Hill  as 
Stillingia  sehifera  and  erroneously  confused  with  the  bixa  or  achiote  (Bixa 
orellana.)  A  brittle  wax,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  is  secured  from 
a  layer  of  oily  matter  covering  the  seeds.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  use  the  very 
hard  wood  for  printing  blocks  and  the  leaves  for  preparing  a  black  dye. 

Sapodilla.    See  Achras  sapota. 

Sapota  achras.    See  Achras  sapota. 

Sapota  sideroxylon.    See  Achras  sapota. 

Sapote  de  costa.    See  Mimusops  globosa. 

Sarbatana.     See  Synedrella  nodiflora. 

Sarcomphalus  laurinus.    See  Sarcomphalus  retnsus. 

Sarcomphalus  reticulatus. 

Native  names,  "  espejuelo,"  palo  de  hierro,*'  *'  cacao  rojo."  A  shrub  or  small 
tree,  5  to  8  meters  high,  of  the  family  Rharanaceae.  Known  from  litt<^)ral  forests 
along  the  south  side  of  the  island.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  357.) 

Sarcomphalus  retusus. 
Family  Rhamnaceae.     (Stahl,  4:  44.  as  SarcompJialns  laurimis.) 

Sarna  de  perro.    See  Casearia  sylvestris. 
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Sarsaparilla. 

In  the  market  of  Ponce  tliiH  name  was  applied  to  what  were  said  to  be  the  roots 
of  the  mafciiey  or  agave,  nsed  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  blood. 

Satin  wood .    See  Fa(fara  flava . 

Sauco.     See  SmnhncuH  canadenffis. 

Sauvagesia  erecta.    Ykrba  dk  San  Martin. 

Family  Ochnaceae:  an  herliaceoua  annual.  30  to  40  centimeters  high.  (Stahl. 
2:  49.) 

Savia  sessiliflora. 
Family  Eiiphorbiaceae;  rei)orted  from  (^ayey. 

Schaefferia  frutescens. 

Family  Bignoniaceae;  a  glabrous  slirub  10  feet  high  (8  meters),  from  Manati; 
in  thickets  along  the  shore. 

Schlegelia  axillaris.    Higuerito  de  sierra. 
Family  Bignoniaceae ;  a  shrnb,  8  meters  high,  along  the  foothills.    (Stahl,  6: 185. ) 

Schlegelia  brachyantha.    Hioukrito  de  sierra. 

An  indigenous  woody  vine  with  elliptical  or  obovate  leathery  leaves.  The 
yariety  port  o  rice  US  is  has  been  described  rec*.ently  from  several  localities  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  It  was  collected  by  Sintenis,  who  reports  the  original  native 
name  "tulipa."  Professor  Urban  notices  in  this  variety  the  first  instance  of 
dimorj)hous  styles  in  the  present  family.  In  some  flowers  the  stigmas  extend  far 
beyond  the  anthers,  while  in  others  the  reverse  is  true.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  406.) 

Schmidella  occiden talis.    See  AUophylns  ovcidcntalis. 

Schoepfia  obovata. 
Family  Oleaceae;  known  from  Guanica. 

Schradera  capitata.    Schradera  en  cabezuelas. 

Family  Rubiaceae;  a  woody  herb,  climbing  or  twining;  sometimes  xMrnudtic; 
found  in  the  high  mountains.     (Stahl,  5:  39.) 

Schradera  en  cabezuelas.    See  Schradera  capitata . 

Schrankia.    See  Morougia. 

Sciadophylium  jacquini.    S<h>  Ilcdcra  arlntrea  and  GiUbertuiarlxjrea. 

Scolosanthus  grandifoiius.    Espuela  de  <*alan. 

Also  (tailed  "picha  de  gato."  A  rubiaceous  shrub,  from  the  vicinity  of  Mari- 
cao.     (Urban,  Sjnnb.  1:  442.) 

Scolosanthus  versicolor. 

A  shrul)  2  to  3  meters  high,  known  from  Humacao. 

Scoparia  dulcis.    Orozuz. 

Family  Scrophulariaceae;  a  woody  annual,  50  centimeters  high,  common  to  all 
parts  of  the  islands.  Supposed  to  1k»  a  remedy  for  (roughs  in  Jamaica,  where  It  is 
called  '*  licorice  weed.'  Spcnimens  were  collected  at  Qmdado,  near  Suitnroe, 
and  at  Loa  Alta.  the*  latter  with  the  nj*me  Culantrillo.  Bello  calls  this  '^eeoobita 
amarga.  '  (Stahl,  6:  220.) 
Screw  pine.    S<v  Panda  tins. 

Scrophularia  micrantha.    Perkcui.  cimarron. 
An  annual  herb  indigenous  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.     (Urlwa,  Symbw 

1:  4():{.) 

Scutellaria.    Alhahaca. 
Tlie  name  ^'alluihaca"  is  us(m1  at  Rio  Piednis  for  a  species  of  Scntellsria 

(No.  10():{). 
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Scutia  ferrea.    Palo  dk  hikkro. 

Family  Rhainnaoeae;  a  tree  or  shrub.  4  meters  high,  reported  from  the  east 
coast  by  Stahl;  flowers  in  the  fall.     (Stahl,  4:  41.  as  Condalia  ferrea.) 

Sea-grape.    See  Coecolobis. 

Seboruquillo.    See  Thouinia  striata. 

Sebucan.     See  Rheedia  portoricensis  and  Cereus  sivartzii. 

Seburoquillo.    See  Thouinia  striata. 
Also  spelled  *'  seburuqnillo  "  and  "  seboruquillo." 

Seca-garganta.    See  Parathesis  crenulata. 

Sechium  edule.    Chayote. 

This  is  a  Mexican  plant  of  the  family  Cucurbitaceae;  it  was  cultivated  by  the 
Aztecs  and  called  chayotli,  from  which  the  modern  Mexican  name  chayote  is 
derived;  in  Porto  Rico  a  further  modification  into  tayote  or  tallote  is  generally 
current,  while  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies  the  form  chocho  seems  to  be  most 
common  though  chuchu,  choko,  chahiota,  and  other  corruptions  have  been  made. 
In  some  of  the  French  islands  it  is  called  '*  christophine "  and  in  Madeira 
•'  pipinella."     "Vegetable  pear  "  is  also  given  as  an  English  colonial  name. 

The  chayote  differs  from  all  other  vegetables  of  the  squash  family  in  having  but 
a  single  seed,  which  is  embedded  in  the  otherwise  solid  flesh  of  the  deeply  grooved 
and  usually  spiny  fruit.  The  fruits  generally  are  more  or  less  pear-shaped,  but 
one  {^reen  variety  is  long  and  pointed,  while  a  white  sort  is  nearly  spherical.  The 
color  is  green  in  some  cases  and  white  in  others  and  the  larger  sorts  are  twice  or 
tliree  times  the  size  of  the  smaller.  The  spines  seem  to  be  very  variable  in  size 
an  1  number,  and  varietal  differences  are  to  be  indicated  by  form  and  color  rather 
than  with  reference  to  the  spines.  Thus  we  found  in  Porto  Rican  markets  at 
least  five  varieties  of  chayote.  Although  the  spines  are  weak  and  fleshy  and  not 
able  to  puncture  the  skin  or  cause  discomfort  in  handling  the  fruit,  the  smooth 
varieties  are  probably  more  desirable  for  market  cultivation,  since  the  spines 
become  bruised  and  broken  in  transportation  and  might  thus  induce  decay.  To 
what  extent  the  flesh  of  the  different  varieties  differs  in  quality  is  not  known  with 
certainty.  In  Madeira  a  green  variety  is  considered  superior  to  another  described 
as  cream-colored,  while  in  Jamaica  a  white  sort  has  been  indicated  as  '*  by  far  the 
more  delicate. "  External  bruises  discolor  more  on  the  white  than  upon  the  green 
fruits,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  white  chayote  in  good  condition  appears  more 
delicate  and  appetizing  than  the  green,  and  this  superior  appearance  might  easily 
give  it  an  advantage  in  the  market. 

In  addition  to  the  fruit,  the  chayote  is  valued  for  another  useful  product  in  the  form 
of  the  edible,  fleshly  perennial  root,  which  sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  20  pounds. 
This  contains  starch  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  the  fresh  condi- 
tion, and  the  taste  and  texture  are  said  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the  true  yam. 

Ever  since  the  Spaniards  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  plant  in  Mexico  its 
culture  in  other  countries  has  been  extending.  At  present  it  is  known  throughout 
tropical  America,  and  it  has  long  been  established  in  Madeira,  where  English 
travelers  have  often  become  acquainted  with  it.  The  Kew  Gardens  have  within 
the  last  two  decades  sent  it  to  many  points  in  British  India  and  other  tropical  and 
subtropical  colonies,  including  St.  Helena.  It  is  also  l)ecoming  known  in  South- 
em  Europe  and  North  Africa.  Considerable  quantities  of  chayotes  are  now  l)eing 
imported  from  Algeria  to  France,  where  they  are  largely  used  in  making  a  sub- 
stitute for  fonds  des  artichauts,  the  basal  part  of  the  receptacle  of  the  flower 
head  of  the  true  artichoke.  This  is  cut  in  slices  and  is  in  much  demand  for  si)ecial 
dishes,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  texture  and  flavor  of  the  chayote  per- 
mit it  to  replace  the  artichoke  if  cut  into  disks  so  as  to  give  the  same  external 
appearance.  The  chayote  has  also  been  grown  for  many  years  in  California,  and 
in  a  limited  area  about  New  Orleans. 
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TIk'  fjM-t  that  thr  r(M)t  is  iMTeimial  will  inak(>  it  possible  to  fprnw  tli(^  fhayote, 
with  slight  protect  ion.  wliorovn*  the  f^'oniid  dcK's  not  fret*zo.  It  seems  to  hiive 
orij^inated  in  an  elovated  re^on  and  does  nt>t  thrive  as  well  at  s*»a  level  in  the 
Tropics  as  in  the  mountains  or  sul)troi>ical  rej4«  >»«•  The  Wne,  which  suggests  that 
of  the  cucumlK»r.  is  \'ip:orous  and  fairly  hardy,  and  is  not  known  to  suffer  from  the 
attacks  of  insects  or  parasitic  fungi,  so  that  tlie  cliayote  may  lie  considered  a 
jiarticularly  reliable  crop,  in  view  of  the  utility  of  l)oth  the  fruit  and  the  root. 

Of  the  value  of  the  chayote  for  foo<l  punxises  very  different  opinions  have  l)een 
expressed,  some  writers  reporting  it  as  insipid  ami  scarcely  e<lihle.  while  others 
hav<'  comi)ared  it  w^ith  the  vegetabl«>  marrow  and  pr(monnce<l  it  snjierior.  Tliose 
who  are  fond  of  summer  s(iuashes  will  i)robably  have  no  difficulty  with  the  chay- 
ote. and  may  jjrefer  it  on  i«^count  of  its  better  texture  and  more  delicAtt*  flavor. 
Although  firmer  than  tin*  scpiash.  the  flesh  is  not  tough  or  fibrous,  and  eaten 
simjjly  with  salt  and  pep])er  the  cliayote  is  an  agri^eable  vi^getable. 

The  (piestion  whfither  the  cliayote  may  not  have  a  future  Jis  an  article  of  export- 
to  temiK^rate  regions  naturally  suggests  itself.  It  is  not  likely  that  comi)etition 
with  temperate  vegetables  will  arise.  Imt,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  entirely 
probable  that  in  the  winter  and  spring  the  cliayote  would  find  wile  at  least  in  onr 
(rity  markets  when  t)nce  it  had  be<^ome  known  to  the  American  public.  The  plant 
is  not  only  jK'renniid,  Init  ever-bearing,  and  in  (^onne<'tion  with  a  fruit  tnule  or 
other  regular  means  of  communication  tin?  shijiment  of  chayot^'s  at  the  proi>er 
season  might  be  found  ad vant^vgcs  ms.  At  the  time  of  our  ^^sit  it  seemetl  to  rank 
among  the  more  important  of  the  fresh  vegetables  for  sah^  in  the  markets  of  Porto 
Rican  townis.  Many  Americans  had  not,  however,  learned  t^>  make  use  of  it.  and 
others  did  not  even  know  its  name  or  nature,  while  the  few  who  had  tried  it  in 
m(  )st  cases  reiK)rted  favorably.  Adverse  o^nnions  of  new  fruits  are  often  the  result 
of  acquaint^vnce  gained  under  unfavoral)le  circumstances,  and  l>efore  deciding? 
adversely  on  an  article  of  f<Kxl  it  is  always  well  to  make  sure  that  the  samples 
tested  are  of  g(K)d  quality  and  have  been  well  iirei)ared  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  who  understand  their  use. 

In  any  attempt  which  may  l)e  made  for  the  commercial  production  of  the  cliayote 
an  initial  difficulty  \snll  jirobaldy  1m»  experi<*n<'ed.  due  to  the  fiu't  that  the  species 
multiplies  slowly  on  account  of  the  single-si'ede*!  charjicter  of  the  fruit." 

Secua.     See  Feci  lira  mrdifolUt. 

Securidaca  virgata.    Bejico  dk  sopl.v. 

Family  PolygalaceiU':  a  n^'lining  shrub  W  meters  high,  found  in  waste  places: 
rei)orted  from  Mayaguez.     (Stahl.  2:  .M.) 

Sen  do  dos  hojas.     See  ('httmttvcrisht  diphiflUt, 

Sen  del  pais.     Set?  (Uissht  hwrhjata  and  <\  hivaiisulanH, 

Sen  do  palillos.    St»e  (^tissht  iHU'flhti'is. 

Sen  obtusifolia.    See  Cassia  fara, 

Sopi.     See  yrnrolarna  loltafa. 

Serasiiolo.     S(h»  Etajniia  srrrasncla. 
Possiblv  an  error  for  **  cerasuelo." 

Serillos.     S<»e  Mrlfnsma  nhtusifulia. 

Scrjania  ciirnssavica.    S(»i»  PanlUnia  jaiinaftt. 

Sorjania  lucidn.    Hf-fico  dk  cokiialks. 
Family  Sapindac<'ae.     A  wochIv  annual  or  biennial  vine-like  slimli,  in  waste 

jilact's  along  the  shore.     (Stahl.  2:   l.VI.) 


"  For  a  nion*  comi)h't<'  iliscussion  of  this  i>lant  sj'e  Hull.  'JS  of  the  IMv.  of  Botany. 
r.  S.  l)»'pt.  Agriculture. 
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Serjania  triternata.    See  Serjania  lucida. 

Serra-suola.    See  Thouinin portoricensis. 
Perhaps  another  sjyelling  of  "  cerasula." 

Sesamum  indicum.     See  Sesamum  oHentale. 

Sesamum  orientale.    Sesame.    AjoNjoLf. 

This  well-known  tropical  plant  has  received,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  confus- 
ing variety  of  names,  snch  as  benne,  benni,  benny,  gingili,  gingeley,  gingely.and 
gingelly ,  teel ,  and  til.  The  Spanish  name  is  also  8i)elled  ' '  aljon joli . ' '  Sesame  was 
originally  a  native  of  India,  but  is  now  cultivated  throughout  the  Tropics  and  can 
be  grown  successfully  in  almost  any  region  where  three  or  four  months  of  wann 
moist  weather  can  be  assured.  Loose  and  well-drained  soils  with  plenty  of  lime 
are  most  desirable,  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  said  to  have  a  very  pronounced 
effect  upon  the  yield  and  the  rapidity  of  growth. 

Sesame  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oily  seeds  which  form  a  staple  article 
of  diet  in  all  the  countries  of  tropical  Asia,  in  many  regions  second  only  to  rice 
and  in  some  exceeding  it  in  importance.  The  roasted  seeds  have  a  very  pleasant 
nutty  flavor  and  may  be  eaten  without  other  preparation,  but  they  also  appear 
as  an  imi)ortant  ingredient  in  endless  kinds  of  soups,  pastries,  confections,  and 
otlier  dishes. 

Sesame  oil  is.  however,  the  principal  product  and  the  object  of  the  export  trade 
to  Europe.  The  oil  answers  the  same  purpose  as  olive  oil  and  is  largely  used  as 
an  adulterant  or  substitute  in  the  same  way  as  cotton-seed  oil,  and  was  formerly 
second  only  to  cocoanut  oil  in  the  amount  imported  into  Europe.  Marseilles  is  by 
far  the  largest  center  for  receiving  and  extracting  the  oil,  the  annual  importations 
reaching  17.5.000,000  pounds.  From  the  seeds  can  be  extracted  from  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  their  weight  in  oil,  and  the  residuum  is  in  regular  demand  as  oil  cake  for 
use  as  fodder  and  fertilizer. 

Only  the  white  variety  of  sesame  was  observed  in  Porto  Rico.  This  is  considered 
to  yield  oil  of  the  best  color  and  flavor,  though  a  black  variety  extensively  culti- 
vated in  India  is  said  to  yield  a  larger  quantity.  In  Porto  Rico  the  culture  of 
sesame  is  carried  on  mostly  as  an  incidental  crop  intermixed  with  com,  beans,  and 
bananas.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island  a  few  well-kept  though  small  fields  of 
sesame  were  noticed.  It  is  planted  in  rows  18  to  24  inches  (45  to  60  centimeters) 
apart,  with  the  seeds  8  inches  (7  centimeters)  apart  in  the  row,  to  be  later  thinned 
to  18  inches  when  the  plants  reach  a  height  of  3  to  4  inches.  It  is  considered 
important  that  the  ground  should  be  in  a  very  finely  pulverized  condition,  and 
repeated  plowing  is  practiced  in  India.  Very  shallow  sowing  is  advised,  and 
careful  hoeing  and  weeding,  but  this  need  not  be  long  continued,  since  the  sesame 
grows  with  extreme  rapidity  and  soon  shades  the  ground  completely.  The  crop 
is  allowed  to  ripen  thoroughly,  but  cutting  takes  place  before  the  capsules  begin 
to  open.  A  scythe  or  sickle  may  be  used,  the  plants  being  cut  off  near  the  ground 
and  allowed  to  dry  further  in  small  piles. 

Sesbania.     See  Seslmnia  occidentalis. 

Sesbania  grandiflora.    See  Agati  grandijiora. 

Sesbania  occidentalis.    Sesbania. 

Family  Viciaceae.  A  shrub  2  to  3  meters  high,  found  along  the  west  coast. 
Flowers  in  March;  legumes,  10  to  12  centimeters  long.     (Stahl,  3:  30.) 

Sesbania  sericea. 

A  wo(xly  herb,  with  a  long  slender  legume,  reix)rted  from  Anasco;  also  collected 
by  Heller  near  Mayaguez. 

Shaddock.    See  Citrus  decumana. 

Sicana  odorifera.    Pepino  angolo. 

Family  Cucurbitaceae;  a  vine  bearing  a  large  yellowish  red  or  purple  fruit  12 
or  18  inches  (30  to  45  centimeters)  long  and  3  or  4  inches  (7  to  10  centin-ot^^rs)  in 
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diameter,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  delightful  and  i)enetrating  odor,  which  is  said 
to  keep  away  insects.  The  fruit  is  also  eaten,  ])ut  tht)  taste  is  rather  insipid.  In 
the  market  at  Mayagiiez  the  larger  frnits  were  valued  at  10  cents  each,  but  there 
appeared  to  ])e  no  regular  demand  for  them.  One  specimen  of  this  fruit  was 
found  in  the  Washington  market. 

Siciliana.    See  Miraln'lisjalapa. 

Sida  carpinifolia.    See  Kscoha  blauca. 

Sida  clliaris.    Escoba  festa^ada. 

Family  Malvaceae:  an  under-shrub,  IJO  centimeters  high,  growing  prostrate  in 
dry  savannas.     (Stahl,  2:  03.) 

Sida  cordifolia.    Esch)ba  acorazonada. 
An  annual  woody  herb,  1  meter  high,  found  in  dry  sandy  places.     (Stahl,  2: 

08.) 

Sida  jamaicensis.    Escoba  de  Jamaica. 
A  diffuse  shrub,  40  to  ."iO  centimeters  high,  with  velvety  leaves.     (Stahl,  2:  62.) 

Sida  purpurea.    Escoba  purpukixa. 

A  reclining  woody  annual,  1  meter  high,  found  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 
(Stahl,  2:  65.) 

Sida  rhombifolia.    Escoba  colorada. 

An  annual  or  bieimial  shrub,  50  centimeters  high,  found  in  all  i)arts  of  the 
island.  This  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  tropical  plants.  (Stahl, 
2;  04.) 

Sida  supina.    Escoba  texdida. 

An  herba<!eou8  annual  found  in  dry,  stony  places,  30  to  40  centimeters  high; 
known  from  Guanica.     (Stahl.  2:  07,) 

Sida  ulmifolia.    Escoba  dutxje. 

A  woody  annual,  I  meter  high,  from  many  |)arts  of  the  island.  Bello  gives  the 
common  name  as  '*  escobita  dulccj."     (Stsihl,  2:  66.) 

Sida  viscosa.    S(?e  BaHfuvdia  bivalris. 

Sideroxylon  foetidissimum. 
Family  Sapotaceae;  known  from  the  mountains  about  Utnado.     (Sintenis.) 

Sideroxylon  mastichodendron.    Tortuch)  amarilui.    Ausuwx 
A  tree  10  to  15  meters  high:  wood  solid,  and  used  in  making  fnmitare;  found 

at  all  altitudes;  flowers  in  June:  common  to  many  of  the  Antilles.     (Stahl,  6: 58, 

as  Sidenu'i/Jon  jntllulntn.) 
According  to  Captiiin  Hansiird.  it  is  called  **  bullet  wo<h1  '*  in  the  British  West 

Indies.     Much  used  for  building.     Sjwcific  gravity,  l.W). 

Sideroxylon  pallidum.    See  Sidfrtwiflon  mtisfichiHfvndmn. 

Sionoguillo.    See  Kmjenia  voufusa. 

This  nativ(>  name,  r(HH)rded  by  Urban  on  the  authority  of  Sintenis,  is  donbtlesB 
an  error  for  "  cieneciuillo:**  also  applied  to  other  Myrt4u*eae.  A  tree  from  all  parts 
of  th(^  island;  height,  13  to  15  feet  (4  t^)  5  mt^ers);  diameter,  3  to  4  inches  (7  to 
10  centimeters);  wood  ash-colored,  hard;  siiecific  gravity,  1.039;  used  in  building 
houses.     (Exp.  1857.)     (Grosourdy.  2:  A\i\.) 

Sioto  cuoros. 

A  tree  from  the  l)eaches  of  the  island;  height,  •^O  to  *i5  f<^t  (9  to  11  meters); 
diameter.  1'^  to  15  inches  (:J0  to  *J7  centimeters):  w(X)d ashn'olonnl.  very  hard;  spe- 
cific gravity,  0.0(il;  used  for  cabinetwork  (Exp.  IH57)  and  in  boat  bnildinl^. 
(Grosourdy,  2:  111.) 

Silk.     See  note  wider  Movuh, 
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Silk-cotton  tree.    See  Ceiba  pentandra. 

Simaruba  amara.    See  Simarnhn  tulae. 

Simaruba  tulae.    Aceitillo. 

A  tree  8  to  15  meters  high;  in  primeval  forests  at  an  altitude  of  600  to  800 
meters;  known  from  the  Lnquillo  Moim tains  near  Banadero,  and  from  Jnncos. 
Adjuntas,  Penuelas,  and  Maricao.  Reported  by  Bello  as  S.  amara,  but  that  spe- 
cies ife  believed  not  to  exist  in  Porto  Rico,  being  confined  to  the  more  southern 
islands,  while  the  Porto  Rican  plant  is  distinct  in  having  the  petals  much  longer 
and  the  staminal  scales  smooth.     (Urban,  Add.  1:  18.) 

Sinapis  brassicata.    See  Brasaica  juncea. 

Sisal  hemp.    See  Agave  sisalana. 

Sloanea  berteriana. 

Native  names:  "Cacao  roseta,"  "cacao  otillo,"  "cacaillo,*'  "motillo."  An 
indigenous  tree  of  8  to  30  meters;  family  Tiliaceae;  known  from  mountain  forests 
near  Luquillo,  Sierra  de  Naguabo,  Yabucoa,  Adjuntas,  and  Maricao.  (Urban, 
Symb.  1:  359.) 

Smilax  havanensis. 

An  indigenous,  shrubby,  climbing  vine,  growing  at  Cabo  Rojo.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  cat-brier  of  our  Eastern  States.  The  variety  portoricensis  is 
known  from  the  vicinity  of  Maunabo. 

Snake- wood. 

In  the  British  West  Indies;  applied  to  Cecropia  peltata.  and  Colubrina  ferrvgi- 
nosa. 

Solanum  asperum.    Tabacon  aspero. 

Family  Solanaceae;  a  spineless  shrub,  occurring  at  the  bases  of  mountains  and 
in  waste  places;  2  to  3  meters  high.     (Stahl,  6:  138.) 

Solanum  callicarpifolium.    Bkrenjena  de  paloma. 

A  shrub,  3  meters  high.  The  entire  plant  covered  with  dense  hair;  found  in 
waste  places.     (Stahl,  6:  276.) 

Solanum  caribaeum.    Mata-gallinas. 

A  smooth,  herbaceous  annual,  80  centimeters  high;  common  to  all  parts  of  the 
island.    (Stahl,  6:  129.) 

Solanum  guaniconse. 
A  rather  small,  annual  species  recently  described  from  the  vicinity  of  Guanica. 

Solanum  ignenm. 
A  prickly  shrub;  known  from  Guayama. 

Solanum  inclusum.    Berenoena  cimarrona. 

An  erect  shrub,  2  meters  high;  found  at  base  of  mountains  and  in  cool,  shady 
places.     (Stahl,  6;  133.) 

Solanum  jamaicense.    Berengena  jamaiqui^a. 
A  biennial  shrub;  found  in  shady,  waste  places;  2  meters  high.    (Stahl,  6  :  131.) 

Solanum  lentum.    Berengena  de  paloma. 

A  decumbent  shrub;  found  in  cool  places  and  at  the  base  of  mountains:  known 
from  Hate  Grande.     (Stahl,  6:  128.) 

Solanum  mammosum.    Susumber.    Berengena  de  marimbo. 

Also  "  soushumber."  A  woody  annual,  densely  pubescent,  I  meter  high;  found 
in  shady  places  near  cultivated  fields.     (Stahl,  6:  134.) 

A  common,  tropical  weed  used  in  Jamaica  as  a  stock  for  grafting  the  eggplant. 

Solanum  melongena.    Eggplant.    Berencjena. 

The  eggplant  is  rather  commonly  cultivated  in  Porto  Rico  and  seems  to  thrive 
better  than  most  garden  vegetables,  perhaps  because  it  is  of  tropical  origin  and 
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has  not  l)eeii  selected  for  a  very  long  jieriod  in  temperate  regions.  Nearly  all  the 
fmits  seen  in  the  markets  were  very  small,  and  there  seemed  to  he  hut  one  variety 
rei)re8ented,  of  a  light  piirjilish  or  lavender  color.  In  gardens  the  plants  were 
mostly  of  small  size  and  apparently  rather  sickly.  In  Jamaica  similar  diffictdties 
in  bringing  the  i)lants  to  a  healthy  maturity  have  been  met  by  grafting  the  egg- 
I)lant  on  Sohtnum  mamiiwsum,  the  so-called  **susuml)er  tree,"  a  rank  tropical 
weed  closely  related  botanically  to  the  eggplant.  The  grafts  are  said  to  produ(*e 
fruits  of  large  size  and  fine  flavor,  and,  as  the  stock  is  perennial,  bearing  Ls  con- 
tinual.    The  process  of  grafting  has  been  described  as  follows: 

The  stock  is  cut  to  the  dei)th  of  H  inches  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the  cleft  kept 
ojK'n  till  the  scion  is  inserted.  The  scion  (a  piece  of  growing  branch  of  garden 
egg  about  twice  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  lead  i)encil  and  about  4  inches  long)  is  cut 
wedge-shaped  and  inserted  in  the  cleft,  so  that  the  inner  barks  may  coincide.  It 
is  then  wrai)i)ed  with  soft  string  or  woolen  yam  and  covered  with  a  handful  of 
clay.  There  should  be  no  bark  left  upon  the  inserted  part  of  the  scion  except  that 
on  the  outside. 

It  is  considered  advisable  to  pick  off  the  flowers  which  may  form  during  the 
first  two  or  three  months,  in  order  to  i)ermit  the  plant  to  make  vigorous  growth. 
A  contributor  to  the  January  numlx?r  of  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  claims 
to  have  picked  at  least  250  fruits  from  such  a  tree,  and  adds: 

Tlie  tret^  is  now  alxmt  two  years  old,  and  so  far  from  showing  any  signs  of 
dec^y,  it  is  incred^ing  in  size,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  is  covered  with  both 
bloom  and  fruit.  I  have  from  time  to  time  pruned  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
coffee  tree,  leaving  the  center  ojien,  cutting  off  dead  wood,  and  encouraging 
lateral  growth.  Buds  take  very  readily,  and  a  few  put  into  susumber  bushes  in 
a  rich  spot  near  a  dwelling  would  amply  repay  those  who  v^ue  tiie  Tegetable  for 
home  use. 

If  these  representations  are  correct,  it  would  seem  that  this  method  of  growing 
eggplants  for  commercial  as  well  as  for  domestic  purposes,  is  far  preferable  to 
I)ermitting  the  plant  to  depend  upon  its  own  roots.  The  raising  of  seedlings  is  a 
difficult  and  uncertain  process,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  other  adverse 
X)ossibilities.  Transplanting  and  watering  are  also  troublesome  and  costly,  and  if 
all  goes  well  only  ten  or  a  dozen  marketable  fruits  are  to  be  expected  from  each 
phint.  The  use  of  the  more  vigorous  and  hardy  stock  of  the  unimproyed  species 
offers,  it  would  seem,  every  advantage  in  the  way  of  protection  against  accidents 
or  adverse  conditions,  saves  labor,  and  would  be  much  more  remnnerative. 
Another  most  important  consideration  also  suggests  itself.  By  pinching  off  the 
flowers  during  the  seasons  when  fruit  is  not  desired  for  market,  the  energ:ie8  of 
the  year's  growth  could  be  concentrated  ui)on  production  in  the  months  when 
shipping  a]>i)eared  most  advantageous,  or  during  the  early  winter  months  before 
the  Florida  crop  is  ready. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  such  a  iH)ssibility  as  the  present  will  be  dnly  appreci- 
ated by  those  interested  in  the  producjtion  of  vegetables  in  Porto  Bico.  The 
exix?rinient  is  easy  and  inexiwnsive,  and  should  l)e  trie<l  for  the  tomato  as  well  as 
the  eggi)lant,  and  with  other  wild  species  of  Solanum  where  these  are  locally 
abundant  and  vigorous.  In  Porto  Rico  Solanum  torxmm  (see  below)  is  an 
extrem(^ly  common  weed  along  roatlsides  and  in  waste  places  generally.  It  has 
a  strong,  erect  habit,  and  is  a  near  relative  of  the  eggplant,  so  that  it  seems  quite 
l)r()bable  that  grafting  would  1x3  found  easily  ])racticable. 

Solanum  nigrum.    Black  NUiHTsnADK.    Ykrba  mora. 

S]MH'iinens  ()btain<»d  at  Ponce  (No.  770)  not  note<l  elsewhere  and  not  reported 
by  Stahl. 

Tlie  plant  is  reputed  i)i>isonous,  but  the  l>erries  are  often  eaten. 

Solanum  persicaefolium.    Bkren(jkna  de  playa. 
A  branched  shrub  found  along  sandy  beaches;  1  meter  Idgh.     (Stahl,  6:  180.) 
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Solp-num  soaforthianum.    Falsa  belladona. 

A  biennial  climbing  or  trailing  vine  2  to  3  meters  high;  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
its  handsome  flowers.     (Stahl,  6:  137.) 

A  plant  that  was  taken  for  this  species  was  called  "'aguinaldo  "  at  Cataiio. 

Solan um  torvum.    Berengena  cimarrona.  Plate  LV. 

This  is  a  rank,  shrubby  species,  very  abundant  in  Porto  Rico.  It  may  also  be 
found  useful  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  eggplant.  See  Solanuru  melongena 
at  end.     (Stahl,  6:  132.) 

Solanum  tuberosum.    Potato.    Patata. 

The  potatoes  are  usually  called '  *  papas '  *  in  Spanish  countries,  although ' '  patata ' ' 
is  generally  recognized  as  the  more  correct  form  of  the  word. 

Solanum  verbascifolium.    Tabacon  apelpado. 
A  woody  shrub,  2  meters  high,  found  in  waste  places.     (Stahl,  6:  139.) 

Solanum  virgatum.    Berenoena  de  paloma. 
(Stahl,  6:  275.) 

Sonajuelas.    See  Crotalaria  retusa, 

Sonchus  arvensis.    Chicoria. 
Reported  by  Bello. 

Sonchus  oleraceus.    Chicorla.. 
An  herbaceous  composite  weed,  common  to  all  the  world,     (Stahl,  5:  154.) 

Souari  nut.    See  Caryocar  nuciferum. 

Sour  grass. 
A  name  applied  to  various  species  of  Paspalum. 

Sour  orange.     See  Citrus  bigaradia. 

Sour  sop.     See  Anona  muricata. 

Soushumber.     See  Solanum  via mrnosunh. 
This  is  also  si)elled  "  susumber,*'  and  is  a  Jamaica  name. 

Spanish  cedar.    See  Cedrela  odorata. 

Spanish  elm.    See  Cordia  gerascanthoides. 

Spanish  plum.    See  Spondias  purpurea. 

Sparganophorus  vaillantii.    Yerba  de  faja. 

A  composite  herb,  50  centimeters  high,  common  throughout  tropical  America. 
(Stahl,  5:  100.) 

Spermacoce  ocymoides.    Botoncillo. 
Family  Rubiaceae. 

Spermacoce  parviflora.    Clavelillo. 
Specimens  from  Toa  Alta  (no.  882). 

Spermacoce  portoricensis.    Poaya. 

An  herbaceous  annual,  50  centimeters  high,  found  in  dry  pastures.  (Stahl, 
5:  87.) 

Spermacoce  verticillata.    Botox  Blanco.    Boton  Blanco  de  arknales. 

Stem  shrubby,  3  or  4  feet  (about  1  meter)  high,  growing  preferably  in  dry  soil. 
Specimens  from  Lares  are  in  the  National  Herbarium  (Sintenis,  no.  5082). 

Sphenociea  zelanica.    Campanilla. 
Family  Campanulaceae;  an  lierb  found  in  inundated  jihic^es.     (Stahl,  6:  32.) 

Spider  wort.    See  Tradescantia. 
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Spigelia  antholmia.    Yerba  dk  lom  bricks. 

Family  Logaiiiaceae:  uii  liorbaceou  rMiiiual,  30  centimeters  high,  found  in  culti- 
vated fields.  This  i)lant  has  strong  narcotic  and  anthelminthic  projierties.  Bello 
records  the  common  name  "  lombricera."     (Stahl,  5:  54.) 

Spilanthes  uliginosa.    See  SpiUintheft  twmeUa. 

Spondias  dulcis. 

Family  Anacardiaceae;  a  tree  (cultivated  for  its  edible  fruits  throughout  the 
Tropics;  roi)orted  from  Penuelas. 

Spondias  lutea.    Hog  plum.    Jobo. 

Family  Anacardiiu*eae;  one  of  the  most  common  trees  in  Porto  Rico,  planted 
extensively  for  shade  and  for  the  sake  of  its  edible  fruits.  It  grows  readily  from 
large  cuttings,  and  with  Burscra  simmnifHt,  the  "  almacigo,'*  is  preferred  for 
stakes  and  fence  iK)8ts,  which  are  durable  because  they  take  root  and  remain 
alive.  The  fruits  are  oval  and  attain  a  length  of  H  inches.  The  skin  is  very  thin 
and  incloses  a  pleasantly  a(;id  pulp  surrounding  the  nut-like  seed.  The  tree  attains 
a  height  of  40  feet  (42  meters)  or  more,  and  a  diameter  of  from  1  to  2  feet  (30  to 
60  centimeters),  but  the  wood  is  light  and  soft  (specific  gravity  0.457),  and  is 
very  little  used  except  in  the  way  exi)lained  above.  The  fruits  of  this  species  are 
yellow,  and  are  said  to  In?  inferior  to  those  of  Spondias  j^ufjiurea.  **  Hog  plum  " 
is  a  Jamaica  name  and  does  not,  as  might  api)ear,  involve  any  reflection  on  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  but  refers  to  the  fact  that  hogs  are  extremely  fond  of  this 
fruit,  on  which  they  fatten  rapidly. 

Grosourdy  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wo(k1  as  0.508  and  says  that  it  is 
strong  and  elastic,  yellowish-brown  in  color,  so  marked  as  to  give  a  pleasing 
appearam^e.     (Grosourdy,  2:  393.) 

Spondias  purpurea.    Ciruela  del  pais. 

A  tree  or  shrub  4  to  5  meters  high,  introduce<l  from  South  America.  Cultivated 
in  gardens  for  its  agreeable,  deep  purplish-red  fruits,  which  are  considered  better 
flavored  than  those  of  SpotuUas  lutea.     (Stahl,  4:  57.) 

Stachytarpha.    See  ValcrianodeH, 

Stachytarpheta.    See  Valerian  odes, 

Stahlia  maritima.    Cob  and. 

Also  called  '  *  polisandro. ' '  Descril)ed  as  a  magnificent,  widely  branching, 
indigenous,  leguminous  tree,  5  to  20  meters  high,  known  from  the  seashore  near 
Rio  Grande,  Ceiba,  Nagualx),  Guanica.  Barinas,  and  La  Plata.  (Bello,  Stahl, 
Urban. ) 

Star  applo.     See  Chrysophyllum  cainito. 

Stave  wood.    See  ShnarHb<t  amara. 

Stemmodontia  afQuis. 
A  composite  shrub,  reported  from  Fajardo,  near  the  seashore. 

Stemmodontia  buphthalmoides.    Manzanilla  de  oosta. 
An  erect  shml).  75  centimeters  high,  reiK)rted  (mce  by  Stahl  from  the  east  ooMt. 

(Stahl,  5:  13H,  as  Wedrlia  buphthalmoides.) 

Stemmodontia  carnosa.    Manzanilla  de  la  playa. 

A  common  hcrbivcoous  aimual  weed  preferring  sandy  soils  and  open  groimdB. 
It  was  very  common  about  Santurce,  where  it  was  called  **  manzanilla cimairona.** 

(Stahl,  5:  KJ-").  as  Wcdelia  vanmsa.) 

Stemmodontia  lanceolata. 

Reported  from  (ruanit'a. 

Stemmodontia  roticulatii.    Manzanilla  de  montk. 

A  wockIv  biennial,  ^<0  centimeters  high,  found  in  waste  placH's  in  the  fbothlDgi 
(Stiihl,  5:  i;JG,  as  ^yedvlia  reticulata.) 
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Stemodia  durantifolia.    Veronica. 

Family  Scrophulariaceae;  an  herbaceons  annual,  30  centimeters  high.  In 
Jamaica  various  medicinal  properties  are  attributed  to  it.     (Stahl,  6:  237.) 

Stemonacanthus  coccineus.    See  Ruellia  coceinea. 

Stenolobium  caenileum.    See  Calopogonium  caeruleum. 

Stenostomum  lucidum.    See  Antirrhoea  floHbunda  and  A.  luekhi. 

Stenostomum  resinosum.     See  Laugeria  remnosa, 

Sterculia  carthaginensis.    Anacaguitas.  Plate  LVI. 

A  fine  South  American  tree,  with  large  5-lobed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  very 
white,  streaked  and  spotted  with  dull  purple.  A  single  specimen  was  seen  in  a 
dooryard  along  the  road  between  Ponce  and  Adjuntas.  A  decoction  is  believed 
to  be  beneficial  in  catarrhal  affections,  and  the  popular  name  may  have  been 
applied  on  this  account,  being  used  in  Mexico  for  species  of  Cordia  supposed  to 
have  similar  projierties. 

Stigmatophyllon  chrysophylla.    See  Heteropteris  hellonis. 

Stigmatophyllon  floribunda.    Bejuco  de  Paralejo. 
Family  Malpighiaceae;  a  vine  found  on  the  south  coast.     (Stahl,  2:  147.) 

Stigmatophyllon  periplocifolium.    Bejuco  de  Paralejo. 
Not  known  to  Stahl,  but  reported  from  the  south  coast.     (Stahl,  2:  147.) 

Stigmatophyllon  puberum.    Bejuco  de  Paralejo. 
A  pubescent  vine  found  flowering  at  Humacao.     (Stahl,  2:  146.) 

Stillingia  sebifera.    See  Sapium  sehiferum. 

Strainer  vine.    See  Luff  a  acutangula. 

Strawberries. 

No  record  of  the  introduction  of  strawberries  into  Porto  Rico  has  been  found, 
but  they  are  grown  successfully  on  the  mountains  in  Jamaica. 

Stylosanthes  procumbens.    Zarzabacoa  enana. 

Family  Viciaceae;  an  herbaceous  pubescent  herb,  30  centimeters  high,  found 
along  sandy  coasts.  Our  specimens  were  obtained  on  the  Pozuelo  estate  near  the 
bay  of  Jobos.  This  is  a  deep-rooting,  vigorous,  though  rather  slender,  species  and 
may  possibly  be  of  interest  in  view  of  its  habitat.     (Stahl.  3:  35.) 

Sty  rax  portoricensis. 

Family  Styracaceae;  a  native  forest  tree  reported  from  the  mountain  forests  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  Luquillo,  Naguabo,  and  Juncos.  (Urban,  Add. 
1:  53.) 

Suelda  con  suelda.    See  Boiutsingaultia  baselloides. 

Sugar.    See  Saccharum  officinarum. 

Sunn  hemp.    See  note  under  Crotalaria  retusa. 

Supple  Jack.    See  Paullinia  curassavica. 

Surahwa  nut.    See  Caryocar  nuciferuni. 

Suriana  maritima.    Temporana. 
Family  Simarubaceae.     Reported  by  Bello. 

Susumber.    See  Solanuvi  viammosuin. 

A  Jamaican  name  for  Solarium  inavimoaum,  used  in  that  island  as  a  stock  for 
grafting  the  eggplant. 

Sweet  lemon. 

The  sweet  lemon,  or  limon  dulce,  is  a  citrous  type  very  little  known  and  not 
likely  to  become  popular  with  the  American  public,  but  (juite  generally  cultivated 
and  used  in  soutli  Euro])ean  countries.  No  mature  specimens  of  Porto  Ricaii  fruit 
were  seen,  but  the  wingless  petioles  of  the  leaves  and  the  enormous  spines  of  the 
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vegetative  branches  render  the  tree  easily  distinguishable.  The  siKJcific  identity 
of  this  fruit  is  uncertain.  It  is.  however,  <iuite  distinct  from  the  fruit  called  sweet 
lemon  in  Florida. 

Sweet  orange.    See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Sweet  potato.    See  Iimmoea  batatas. 

Sweet  sop.    See  Anona  squamosa. 

Sweet  William,  Barbadoes.    See  Qnamoclit  (piamoelif, 

Swietenia  mahagoni.    Mahogany.    Caoba. 

Family  Meliaceae;  the  distribution  of  the  true  mahogany  extends  from  Florida 
and  the  Bahamas  to  C/ul)a,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Peru.  It  is  now  believed  that 
the  mahogany  which  comes  from  Mexico  and  Honduras  is  the  wood  of  closely 
allied  but  distinct  si)ecies.  An  oil  used  as  a  purgative  is  said  to  be  extracted  from 
the  seeds,  and  the  bark  is  employed  as  a  t(mic.  In  Cuba  this  tree  is  said  by 
Pichardo  to  yield  a  gum  ecjual  to  gum  arabic. 

It  is  not  known  that  the  mahogany  exists  at  present  in  the  island.  Cordova, 
however,  refers  to  the  **  caoba  *'  as  one  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  highlands  of 
Porto  Rico. « 

Grosourdy  recommends  the  replanting  of  mahogany,  lea\'ing  30  or  40  feet 
(9  to  12  meters)  l)etween  the  trees.  These  prefer  level,  rather  stony.  gr<:)und,  grow 
rather  qui(!kly,  and  are  usually  met  with  in  the  low  altitudes  of  the  mountains  as 
well  as  in  the  lower  forests. 

Plantations  on  a  large  scale  prove  a  source  of  riches.  The  tree  is  of  the  highest, 
and  the  long,  straight  trunk  reaches  2  yards  (1.8  meters)  or  more  in  diameter.  It 
furnishes  a  rather  light,  hard  wood  that  is  without  doubt  verj'  strong.  The  grain 
may  be  coarse  or  fine,  according  to  the  class.  In  countries  where  it  grows  the 
wood  is  used  in  building  houses.    Specific  gravity,  0.819.     (Grosourdy,  2:  870.) 

SymplocoB  lanata.    NIspkro  cimarron. 

Family  Symplocaceae;  a  native  forest  tree,  25  to  30  feet  (7  to  9  meters)  high; 
from  Ad  juntas  and  Penuelas.  A  related  species,  S.  inicrautha,  is  reported  from 
the  Sierra  de  Luquillo  and  Aybonito.     (Urban,  Add.  1:  52.) 

Symplocos  latifolia.    Aceituna. 

Family  Styra(*.aceao;  a  native  forest  tree  the  height  of  60  feet  (18  meters). 
Separated  by  Urban  frtmi  Symplocos  marti'ni<riisis  as  underst<K)d  by  Stahl  (6:  5S). 
Bei)orted  from  Sierra  de  Yabucoa,  near  Aibonito,  Adjuntas,  Las  Marias.  Utnado. 
and  Manati. 

Symplocos  martinicensiB.    Act^ituna. 

Family  Symploc^iceae;  a  shrub  or  tree  nativ(>  from  ("ulia  to  Trinidad.  Also 
calle<l  "aceitima  cimarrona"  and  *'ac<»ituna  ])lanca.''  (Url»an,  Add.  1:50; 
Stahl,  6:  58.) 

Symplocos  polyantha.    Palo  dk  cabra. 

A  native  forest  trc»e,  colUx'ted  by  Eggers  in  the  Sierra  de  Lu(|nillo.  (Uriian, 
Add.  1:  49.) 

Synedrella  nodiliora.    Sauhatana. 

An  horlmceous  annual  composite.  50  centimet^^rs  high,  found  iu  pasinnw 
(Stahl,  5:  14:3.) 

Syzygium  jambolanum.    Jamhotjn. 

A  myrtaceous  tnM\  ])earing  un  ediblt*  fruit.  It  was  intro<luce<l  from  the  Malay 
region  into  CuIki.  TTaiti,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  French  islands,  and  has  fps- 
qut^ntly  esraiHMl  from  cultivation,  but  is  not  kno'wni  from  Port4>  RicM>. 

TabaCO.     Sw  yimtiana  talmvum. 


«  Cordova,  Memoruis  de  hi  Puerto  Rico,  1:  183,  239. 
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Tabacon. 

A  tree  from  all  i)arts  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  45  feet  (12  to  14  meters); 
diameter,  20  to  25  inches  (50  to  02  centimeters).  Wood,  white,  soft;  specific  grav- 
ity. 0.477;  used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.)     (Grosonrdy,  2:  414.) 

Tabacon  afelpado.    See  Solamim  verbasdfoliuvi. 

Tabacon  dspero.     See  Solannm  aitperum. 

Tabaiba.    See  Plwmerin  alba. 

Tabamuco. 

This  may  l)e  only  another  way  of  spelling  Tabonuco.  It  grows  to  be  a  large 
tree,  with  coarse  wood,  which  is  hard  to  work  and  very  long  in  drying;  generally 
used  for  timber,  also  in  constructing  road  canoes,  or  *"  stone  boats,"  for  hauling 
in  the  hills.  It  exudes  a  resinous  substance  used  to  make  torches.  Captain  Han- 
sard gives  its  specific  gravity  as  0.66. 

Tabebuia  rigida.    Roble. 

F.amily  Bignoniaceae ;  a  fine  tree,  20  meters  high,  recently  described  from  the 
Luciuillo  mountains.     (Urban,  1:  404.) 

Tabebuia  schumanniana.    Roble  Colorado. 

A  si)ecies  recently  discovered  near  Utuado  and  claimed  by  its  descril>er  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  indigenous  trees  of  the  island.  It  attains  a  height 
of  from  10  to  15  meters  and  has  blood  red  flowers  about  an  inch  long.  (Urban, 
Symb.  1:  404.) 

Tabeiba.     See  Maba  sintenisii^  Plumeria  krugii,  and  P.  portoricenain. 

Tabernaemontana  citrifolia.    Pegoge. 

Family  Apocynaceae;  a  wild  tree,  3  meters  high;  grows  in  the  mountains, 
flowt>ring  in  the  spring.  Found  in  the  Antilles  and  Mexico.  Reported  from  the 
mountains  of  Luquillo.     (Stahl,  6:  71.) 

Some  species  of  Tal)emaeniontana  have  been  reported  ac  producing  rubber,  par- 
ticu  larly  T.  crasna ,  an  African  tree .  It  has  not  been  found  possible ,  however ,  to  coag- 
ulate the  latex  into  serviceable  rubber;  it  forms  instead  an  extremely  sticky  gum. 

Tabloncillo.     See  DiphoUn  montana. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  45  feet  (12  to  14  meters); 
diameter,  30  to  35  inches  (45  to  62  centimeters).  Wood,  white,  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.837;  used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.)     (Grosonrdy,  2:  414.) 

Tabanuco.     See  Dacryitdea  hexandra. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  part  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  45  feet  (12  to  14  meters) ; 
diameter,  35  to  40  inches  (87  to  100  centimeters).  Wood,  white,  rather  hard; 
specific  gravity,  0.671;  used  for  lumber  and  resin.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Tachuelo.     See  Pictetia  aristata,  also  note  under  "  tochullo." 

A  wild  tree  abundant  in  the  mountains,  40  feet  (12  meters)  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  reaching  10  or  12  inches  (25  or  30  centimet-ers)  in  diameter.  Furnishes  a 
very  hard,  yellow  wood  that  is  very  strong  and  durable.  Used  for  shingles, 
fences,  shelving,  etc.  When  the  tree  is  old  it  is  burned,  the  wood  becoming 
so  hard  as  t<^  resist  all  woodworking  tools.     (Grosonrdy,  2:  414.) 

Tachullo. 

A  tree  from  the  interior  part  of  the  island;  height.  40  to  45  feet  (12  to  14 
meters);  diameter,  9  to  10  inches  (22  to  25  centimeters).  Wood,  yellowish,  hard; 
specific  gravity,  0.945;  used  for  cabinetwork.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Tliis  is  ai)parently  the  same  as  "  tachuelo.'' 

Tachulo  bianco. 

Cai)taiu  Hansiird  gives  a  specific  gravity  of  1.12  for  this  wood. 

Tafetan.     See  Palicourea  barbinervis. 
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Tagua-tagua.    Stjo  PttHHiJUmt  foetida, 

Talantala.    See  Herpetiva  aUiUt, 

Talantron.    See  (UtHearia  hicolor. 

Talaiuna  plumieri.    MAciNOLi.v. 

Family  Magnoliaceat^:  a  tree  20  meters  high,  rarely  cnltivated  in  gardens  for 
its  fragrant  white  flowers:  native  in  the  French  islands.     (Stahl,  2:  31.) 

Talaiuno. 

This  api)ear8  as  a  common  name  in  Hill's  list  of  trees  of  the  mountains,  and 
probably  conceals  a  reference  to  the  genus  Talauma.  a  si)ecie8  of  which,  according 
to  Eggers,  furnishes  a  wood  called  "  siibino."  This  Talauma  turns  out,  however, 
to  be  a  Magnolia,  and  has  l)een  described  by  Urban  as  M.  aphnulens, 

Taliniun  raoemosiun. 

Family  Portula(^aceae:  a  coarse  fleshy  herb,  collected  by  Sintenis  at  Anasco: 
our  specimens  from  Rio  Pie<IraR  were  called  *'  verdolaguilla. " 

Tallote.    See  Sechium  cdulc. 

This  name  is  doubtless  a  local  corruption  of  "tayote."  the  tendency  among 
the  lower  classes  being  to  interchange  //  and  //,  which  they  pronounce  much  alike. 

Tallow  tree.    See  Sapinm  Hebiferum. 

Tamarind.  'See  Titmariudus  indica. 

Tamarindillo.    See  ChnrtuiecriHta  glandidosa, 

Tamarindo.     See  TaiuarimiuH  indica. 

Tamarindus  indica.    Tamarind.    Tamarindo. 

A  large  fine-leaved  leguminous  tree,  ver>'  common  in  Porto  Rico  and  widely  cnl- 
tivat(^d  in  the  Tropics  for  the  fleshy  edible  pods,  which  have  a  pleasant,  decidedly 
sour  tiiste,  due  to  the  pres  >nce  of  severiil  vegetable  acids,  including  citric  and  tar- 
tari(\  A(;cording  to  the  Treasury  of  Botany  the  tamarinds  of  the  East  differ  from 
those  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  other  West  Indies,  in  that  the  -poda  have  a  brittle  brown 
shell  and  contain  from  G  to  12  seeds  instead  of  from  1  to  4.  Considerable  qnanti- 
ties  of  tamarinds  are  imported  into  Euroi)e  and  America,  either  dried  or  preserved 
in  sirup.  They  ar<»  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  acid  cooling  drinks,  and 
are  believe<l  to  have  a  beneficial  laxative  effect  cm  the  system.  To  the  tamarind 
are  also  asc^ril>ed  numerous  other  virtues,  which  have  been  well  smnmarixed  in  the 
work  mentioned  al)ovo. 

In  addition  to  their  cooling  (qualities  they  act  as  gentle  laxatives,  and  are  tuefnl 
in  some  forms  of  sore  throat.  The  pulp  mixed  with  salt  is  used  as  a  liniment  in 
rheumatism  by  the  Creoles  of  the  Mauritius.  The  seeds  are  employed  medicinally 
by  the  natives  of  Bengal  in  dysentery,  and  they  are  also  used  by  uie  Cingalese  as 
foo<l  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  dark  outer  skin  being  removed  by  maceration. 
Powdt»red,  the  seeds  are  employed  as  a  poultice  to  boils:  this  powder  also  is  mixed 
with  thin  glue  to  form  a  very  strong  cement  for  wood.  The  flowers  of  the  tree 
are  used  in  Ceylon  in  cases  of  liver  disease.  Medicinal  virtues  are  also  ascribed  to 
the  leaves,  which  are  used  internally  in  jaundice,  and  externally  as  an  appUcation 
to  son*  (»yes  or  ulcers.  An  infusi(m  of  the  leaves  is  employed  to«fnniisn  a  yellow 
dye.  In  Mauritius  a  decm'tion  of  the  bark  is  used  m  asthma  and  as  a  tonic 
and  astringent  in  dysentery.  The  timln^r  is  valuable  for  building  parposes,  and 
furnishes  excellent  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Tamainnds  form 
an  important  ingredient  in  Indian  c(H)kery,  espev'ially  in  curries:  and  they  are 
also  used  in  w<»stem  India  in  preserving  or  pickling  hsh,  which  under  the  name 
of  tanuirind-fish  is  considered  a  deliciu^y. 

It  is  said  that  no  plants  will  grow  under  the  shade  of  the  tamarind,  henoe  it  is 
considered  uns;ife  to  slee])  under  the  trees.  It  is  also  said  that  the  acid  mofstOTe 
they  exhale  d<M's  really  afftn-t  the  cloth  of  tents,  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
under  tin*  trees  for  any  length  of  time. 

Thew(M)disof  gotnl  weiglit  and  more  than  ordinarily  hard.  The  teztnre  ia 
nitlier  compact  and  the  grain  fine.  In  color  it  is  a  dirty  white  or  yeUowUh*  It 
ia  not  used.    SiKK'ific  gra^ity,  0.  \)4H.     (Grosourdy,  2:  414.) 
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Tamonea.    Camacky. 

A  large  gemis  of  shi-ubs  of  the  family  Melastomaceae.  In  the  National  Her- 
barium, under  Miconia,  are  Porto  Ricaii  specimens  representing  the  following 
species:  Cnbensis,  foi:eolata,  fulxut,  (juaraneuHis,  impetiolariH,  laevigata , prasina, 
rnbighiosa,  siutenisii\  tetranda^  and  thomasina. 

Tamonea  fothergilla.    Camacky  bt.anco. 

Family  Melastomaceae;  a  shrub  3  to  4  meters  high,  in  mountain  woods.  (Stahl, 
4:  100.) 

Tamonea  impetiolaris.    Camacky  c^f^LORADO. 
A  shrub  8  to  4  meters  high,  found  in  cool,  wet  places.     (Stahl,  4: 104.) 

Tamonea  integrifolia.    Camacky.    Almkndro. 

A  shrub  8  to  5  meters  high,  from  the  high  mountains;  bears  flowers  and  fruit 
at  the  same  time.     (Stahl,  4;  115.) 

Tamonea  laevigata.    Camacey  de  paloma. 
A  shrub  3  to  4  meters  high,  in  sandy  soil  over  clay.     (Stahl,  4:  100.) 

Tamonea  racemosa.    Camacey  racemoso. 
A  shrub  3  meters  high,  in  waste  places.     (Stahl,  4:  110.) 

Tamonea  thomasiana.    Camacey.    Tomaso. 
A  shrub  3  meters  high,  in  waste  places.     (Stahl,  4:  108.) 

Tapa-camino.    See  Vernonia  arborescens. 

Tapioca.    See  Manihot. 

The  name  tapioca  is  used  with  us  only  for  the  shot-like  preparation  of  cassava 
starch,  but  it  is  also  applied  in  Brazil  and  other  countries  to  the  starch  in  the 
granular  form  and  even  to  the  roots  or  to  the  whole  plant. 

Tarantala.    See  Herpetica  ulata. 
This  is  evidently  intended  for  the  same  as  **  talantala.'' 

Taro.    See  Colocasia  escidenta. 
The  better  known  Polynesian  name  for  the  plant  called  *'  yautia  "  in  Porto  Rico. 

Tartago.    See  Jatropha  cnrcas. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  12  to  15  feet  (3.5  to  4.5  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 8  to  10  inches  (20  to  25  centimeters) .  Wood  white,  soft;  specific  gravity  0.317; 
used  in  medicine.     (Exp.  1857. ) 

Tayote.    See  Sechiuju  ednle. 

T6.    See  Capraria  blflora. 

T6  del  pais.    See  Capraria  biflora. 

Tea. 

Successful  experiments  have  been  made  in  Jamaica,  and  there  apx)ears  to  be  no 
reason  why  tea  could  not  be  grown  on  the  mountains  of  Porto  Rico. 

T6a.     See  Aniyris  maritima  and  ^l.  silvatica. 

A  tree  from  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island;  height,  20  to  25  feet  (6  to  8 
meters);  diameter,  5  to  0  inches  (12  to  15  centimeters).  Wood  white,  soft;  spe- 
cific gravity  1.208;  used  for  torches.     Also  called  "  teo.''     (Exp.  1857.) 

Tea,  Spanish.    See  Pentarluiphia  longiflora. 

Tecoma  barterii.    Roble  prikto. 

Family  Bignoniaceae;  a  wild  tree  5  meters  high,  usually  found  along  the  coast. 
Flowers  in  May.     (Stahl,  6:  176.) 

Tecoma  haemantha. 

An  indigenous  shrub  or  tree  attaining  a  height  of  10  meters,  with  large  purple 
or  red  fiowers.  Known  from  the  vicinity  of  Coamo,  Peiiuelas,  Utuado,  Maricao, 
Sabana  Grande,  and  Mayaguez. 
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Tecoma  leucoxylon. 

A  Mhmliliy.  erect  Mi>i'i'ii's  with Biiiiill  IcBthcry  leaveH.     OmwH nKiir  tb<< ma,  iiiillm 
Bimth  Hide  of  the  i^^luui]:  (tnttiiii'Hi  hikI  Printi-.     (Biiifa'iiia.) 
Tecoma  pentaphylla.    Roki.r  iiu\kc>. 

A  wild  tn*  10  ineterHliif-li,  wood  whit*"  imd  Htrong.     Contmcni  h>  all  parte  of  the 
iulimd  nnd  occnn-ing  in  ull  the  AiitJlliv,     Said  liy  Stahl  ti>  ftowflr  in  May,  bnt  onr 
sptK-inidiiii  i'i>llt!cted  iu  th(-  Pl»t4i  Valley  iilHivt'  Ciiycy  liad  hanibtouie  pink  flowem 
ill  Ncn-etiilwr.     (St«hl.  6;   1  "t. ) 
Tecoma  Btaus.    Rhki.k  AMA]ur.ij>. 

A  tree  4  iiiftiTH  hiKh.  cnltiviiti'il  in  K'ir<lc>iis  ttiT  iti*  yrtliiw  flowem.    (Stabl, 
6:  :!TN.) 


,  native  'jf  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    CnM- 


a  capenaia. 
Family  Biftniniiai-fiie: 
vated  nt  Ponce . 


Temporana. 
Teo. 

PrcilHihly  till-  winii-  iis  t 
Tephrosia.  See  '  'iiiriii 
Toramnus  uncinatua. 

Fiunily  \'ii-iiiei'iii':  a  vi 
Torminalia  buooraa. 
Torminalia  catappa. 


Ckksta  i>k  ham/)  iii.A.vro, 

!'  with  twiiiiiifT  liranidicH.     (Ktnhl.  S:  04.) 


Pi,.kTK  L^*II  and  FioVRX  III. 
This  i^<  thi'  liii-j.'>'  Itoiiiitiriil  liiriri'-Ieavixl  In'.'  m>  •-oiuiiionly  pliinteil  for  ahade  at 
liin  .Iiiim  luii]  it\'>nii  lln'  niililury  niiid^.  mid  <-!itl<il  "  nlnu>n(ln>.''  It  U  believed 
ly  iriiiny  Purro  Uii-iUiK  ri>  1h>  IIk'  ;^'iiiiin<>  iilmimd  tr<i>  i>n  an^nint  nt  the  cloee 
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aimilarity  of  the  nuts.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  almond  is  a  close 
relative  of  and  very  similar  to  the  j)each.  while  the  Porto  Rican  '*  almendro''  is 
a  member  of  the  tropical  family  Combretaceae,  to  which  belongs  the  "mangle 
bianco,"  or  white  mangrove,  Lagnncnlaria  racemoaa,  fonning  a  large  part  of  the 
mangrove  swamps  behind  Catario  and  probably  elsewhere  in  Porto  Rico.  The 
Ijresent  species  is,  however,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  though  widely  known  in 
the  Tropics. 

While  similar  in  shape  and  texture  to  almonds  the  nuts  of  Terminalia  have  not 
the  characteristic  flavor,  though  generally  considered  quite  palatable.  There 
seems  to  be  no  published  account  of  experiments  with  their  keeping  qualities  or 
of  other  efforts  at  placing  them  upon  the  market.  We  saw  none  in  the  dried 
condition,  but  while  green  the  somewhat  fleshy  husk  shows  no  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  shell  of  the  nut  proper.  As  with  other  species  of  Terminalia  a 
black  dye  may  be  obtained  from  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  tree.  A  silkworm  is 
also  raised  upon  the  leaves  in  India.  The  fruits  of  other  species  are  also  astringent 
and  have  a  place  in  commerce  among  dyestuffs  under  the  name   "  myrobalans." 

A  photograph  of  Terminalia  has  been  published  in  Mr.  Wilson's  paper  (PI.  V) 
over  the  title  '*  Bent  mango  trees,  San  Juan." 

Grosourdy  (2:  360)  states  that  the  wood  is  brownish  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.699  and  has  no  use.     He  gives  the  name  Almendro  de  Indias. 

Ternstroemia  elliptica.    See  Temstroeniia  stahlii, 

Ternstroemia  heptasepala. 

A  specimen  is  in  the  National  Herbarium  from  the  Sierra  de  Luquillo. 

Ternstroemia  luquillenBis.    Palo  Colorado. 

A  tree  6  to  20  meters  in  height,  known  only  from  the  Luquillo  region.  This  is 
also  true  of  T.  heptasepala^  a  smaller  tree  or  shrub  of  2  to  H  meters. 

Ternstroemia  stahlii.    Mamey  del  cura. 

A  small  tree  of  12  to  15  feet  (3.5  to  4.5  meters)  common  in  thickets  ia  sandy 
soil  near  the  sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayamon.  T.  peduncularis  stenophyUa,  from 
Fajardo,  and  T.  pachyphylla^  from  El  Yunque,  are  related  species  without  local 
names  yet  reported.     T.  elliptica,  of  Stahl's  Flora,  is  a  synonym  of  T.  stahlii. 

Teta  de  burro.     See  Hirtella  triandra  and  H.  rugosa;  also  Chrysophylhwi  mono- 
pyrenum. 

Teta  de  curra. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  25  to  30  feet  (7  to  9  meters);  diam- 
eter, 8  to  10  inches  (20  to  25  centimeters);  wood  pinkish,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
0.816;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Tetragastris  balsamifera.    Masa. 

Family  Burseraceae.  A  common  forest  tree,  10  meters  high,  yielding  balsam. 
(Stahl,  4:50.) 

Grosourdy  gives  this  species  the  name  Tabanucx)  and  describes  it  as  a  wild  tree 
growing  in  the  center  of  the  Antilles,  reaching  45  to  60  feet  (13  to  18  meters)  in 
height,  with  a  long  straight  trunk  5  hands  ("  cuartas  ")  in  diameter,  more  or  less. 
From  the  cracks  in  the  bark  and  cuts  made  for  this  purpose  exudes  a  white, 
very  aromatic  resin.  The  wood  is  rather  light,  moderately  hard,  fibrous  in  tex- 
ture, with  a  rather  fine  grain,  rose-colored  or  gray  tinged  with  a  light  flesh  color 
and  yellow.  It  is  rather  strong,  resistant,  and  much  appre:;iated  because  of  its 
lieauty  and  durability.  It  is  also  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  because  of  the 
resin  which  it  contains.  It  is  used  for  the  interior  work  of  houses  and  o^her  fine 
carpenter  work.     (Grosourdy,  2:  363.) 

Tetrapteris  citrifolia.    Bejuco  de  paralejo. 
Family  Malpighiaceae;  a  high,  trailing  climber. 
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Tetrapteris  paniculata.    Bf-juco  de  paralrto. 
A  vine-like  ])iennial  shrnl):  ^ows  in  various  parts  of  the  island.     (Stahl,  2:  151. ) 

Tetrazygia  elaeagnoides.    Oenizo. 

Family  Melastomaceae;  a  much-branched  shrub  4  to  5  meters  high,  frequent- 
ing limestone  hills.     Bello  calls  this  *'  verdeseco."     (Stahl.  4:  3.) 

Tetrazygia  stahlii.    Cknizo. 

A  shrub  3  meters  high,  with  (nnnamcm  bark,  grows  en  rocks  at  an  elevation  of 
1,500  feet.     (Stahl,  4:  113.) 

Thalia  geniculata. 

Family  Marantaceae:  has  very  large,  abruptly  ovate,  closely  veined  leaves  and 
peculiar  zigzag  flower  stalks;  known  from  Aiiasco.     (Sintenis.) 

Theobroma  cacao.    Cacao. 

The  cultivation  of  cacao  is  l)ecoming  one  of  the  major  industries  of  the  Tropica, 
and  as  such  is  reasonably  safe  from  the  commercial  side,  although  market  prices 
will  undoubtedly  be  subject  to  fluctuation,  as  with  all  staple  articles.  A  great 
objection  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  cacao  in  Porto  Rico  is  the  danger  of  wind 
storms,  whic;h  may  shake  the  entire  crop  from  the  trees.  Cacao  is  unusnally 
susceptible  to  this  danger,  since  the  large  fruits  are  borne  on  very  slender  stems 
which  come  directly  out  of  the  inflexible  wood  of  the  larger  branches  or  even  from 
the  trunk  itself. 

Cacao  was  introduce<l  into  Porto  Rico  by  refugees  from  Venezuela  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  and  the  cnilture  flourished  for  a  considerable  period, 
although  the  amount  produced  was  never  very  large  and  haa  of  late  years 
declined,  x>*irhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  exports  of  other  countries  were  more 
prominent  in  the  markets  and  had  easier  access  to  the  commerce  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  In  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  not  subject  to  hurricanes, 
cacao  is,  however,  already  recognized  as  an  important  product.  In  many  parts 
of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  it  might  be  made  a  valuable  adjunct  to  mixed  farm- 
ing. The  processes  are  not  complicated  nor  costly,  but  some  skill  is  required, 
and  a  mistake  may  render  the  beans  of  little  or  no  value. 

A  new  cacao  disease  has  recently  appeared  in  Trinidad  which  forbids  the 
importation  into  Porto  Rico  of  new  stock  from  that  island  without  expert  precau- 
tions or  quarantining  in  a  locality  where  no  cacao  trees  now  exist,  so  that  plants 
which  proved  to  l>e  infected  might  l)e  carefully  destroyed  before  the  disease  could 
spread. 

Superintendent  Hart  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Trinidad  secured  some 
years  since  from  Nicaragua  a  species  of  cacao  ( Thvohroma  jfentagotui)  not  pre- 
viously (rultivate<l  in  that  island.  Trees  of  this  species  liave  recently  fmited  and 
are  found  to  bo  more  ^igor()us  and  resistant  to  disease  than  the  varieties  of 
Theobroma  cuvao  hitherto  usod.  The  fruits  of  T.  jtentagona  differ  from  those  of 
T,  cacao  in  having  five  prominent  ridges  or  angles.  In  Nicaragua  it  is  said  to 
yield  beans  of  high  grade  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Succ*essfal  attemi>ts  at 
grafting  cacao  })y  the  method  of  inarching  have  also  been  made  at  the  Trinidad 
Gardens,  an  achievement  of  vast  importance  to  this  industry,  since  it  renders 
possible  the  formation  of  plantations  of  trees  of  uniformly  high  vigor  and  pro- 
<lu('tiveness,  which  will  yield  a  product  of  uniform  quality,  able  on  that  aoconnt 
to  command  sixK.ial  i>rices  in  the  market. 

The  l^est  cacju>  of  Mexico  from  the  regi(^n  of  Socomusco  in  the  State  of  Chia{MUi 
d(H»s  not  come  from  T.  cacao,  but  is  Ix^ieved  to  l)e  derive<l  from  T.  angutltifoUay 
a  very  different  sixH'ies,  now  i)lacod  in  a  distinct  subgenus.  Several  other  ^lecieB 
are  also  cultivated  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  those  doubtless  have  more 
or  less  diffident  reciuirenients  in  the  way  of  climate  and  soils.  A  carefol  oantaas 
of  the  subject  would  be  logically  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  reestabUdling  a 
cacao  industry  in  Porto  Rico. 


Santa  Makia  iThespesia  populnea'.    Near  Ponce, 


Santa  M4I11A  iTHESPESiA  populnea',  Showing  Fruit. 
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The  area  well  adapted  to  cacao  culture  in  Porto  Rico  is  relatively  Hinall,  since 
thoroughly  tropical  conditions  are  necessary,  including  moisture,  wannth,  and  an 
elevation  undt»r  500  feet.  Moreover,  exposure  to  sea  breezes  is  also  detrimental, 
so  that  the  suitable  situations  are  mostly  restricted  to  the  more  sheltered  valleys 
and  the  region  of  the  f(X)thills.  Partial  shade  is  also  considered  desirable,  but  as 
in  the  case  of  coffee  the  happy  effects  may  prove  to  be  due  to  the  prevention  of 
drought  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  the  "  madres  de 
cacao  "  or  "  mothers  of  cacao,*'  as  the  trees  of  Erythrma  umbrosa  are  commonly 
called  in  South  America.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  tree  thrives  and  the 
foliage  remains  entirely  uninjured  in  the  open  sun  at  sea  level,  particularly  when 
judicious  pruning  encourages  the  growth  of  lateral  branches  to  shade  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  and  the  ground  underneath.  The  use  of  the  Para  rubber  tree  Hevea 
and  also  of  Castilloa  for  shade  of  cacao  plantations  has  been  suggested,  but  it  is 
not  known  that  this  plan  has  been  found  successful  in  practice. 

To  open  a  plantation  of  cacao  is  more  diflBcult  than  to  start  one  of  coffee, 
since  the  young  seedlings  are  much  more  delicate  and  seldom  survive  transplanting 
by  the  methods  followed  with  coffee.  In  some  countries  the  seed  is  planted  in  small 
baskets  which  can  be  buried  in  the  ground  without  disturbing  the  seedlings.  A 
second,  but  less  desirable  plan,  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  place  where  the  tree  is 
to  grow.  In  both  cases  it  is  considered  wise  to  dig  large  holes  2  feet  square  and 
2  feet  deep,  which  are  allowed  to  remain  open  for  a  month  or  two  before  plant- 
ing. The  fine  earth  and  vegetable  debris  which  collects  in  the  holes  and  the 
surface  soil  which  should  be  used  in  filling  them  up  provide  the  young  plants 
with  conditions  favorable  for  vigorous  growth.  In  direct  seeding  three  or  four 
])lants  are  sprouted  in  each  hole,  all  but  the  strongest  being  afterwards  removed. 
Baskets  suitable  for  cacao  plants  can  be  made  very  inexi)ensively  in  most  tropical 
countries,  but  flowerpots  have  also  been  advised  where  these  are  obtainable  at  a 
cheap  rate,  or  where  they  can  be  manufactured  readily.  In  Porto  Rico  the  local 
potteries  would  undoubtedly  be  able  to  supply  ample  quantities  at  low  prices. 
Twelve  feet  seems  to  be  the  preferable  distance  between  the  trees,  which  are  jyer- 
mitted  to  reach  no  more  than  equal  height,  although  in  nature  or  where  crowded 
with  other  vegetation  they  sometimes  run  up  to  20  or  30  feet.  While  cacao  is 
young  other  crops,  such  as  bananas,  indian  com,  and  sweet  potatoes,  are  planted 
between  the  rows  to  give  partial  shade  and  assist  in  keeping  the  ground  clear  of 
weeds. 

Thespesia  grandiflora.    Magar. 

Family  Malvaceae;  a  wild  tree,  10  to  15  meters  high,  occurring  in  all  parts  of 
the  island:  the  large  red  flowers  are  produced  all  the  year.  Wood  excellent  for 
furniture.  The  species  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  Porto  Rico.  Beautiful  trees 
said  to  be  "  magar  "  were  pointed  out  to  us  between  Manati  and  Arecibo.  (Stahl, 
2:  97.) 

A  wild  tree  not  very  abundant  that  should  be  planted  for  ornament  as  well  as 
for  its  useful  woo<l.  The  tree  is  50  feet  (15  meters)  high  and  the  straight,  rather 
long  trunk  reaches  the  diameter  of  30  inches  (75  centimeters).  The  wood  is  rose- 
colored  when  fresh,  black  when  old.  It  is  strong  and  breaks  with  a  vertical  frac- 
ture. Its  common  use  is  for  shelving.  It  is  used  also  for  making  flutes,  pegs  of 
guitars,  and  other  work  of  this  class;  also  for  furniture.  Placed  in  the  earth  it 
lasts  for  a  long  time  and  is  considered  the  best  wood  for  foundations.  Specific 
gravit>\  0.677.     (Grosourdy,  2:  397.     The  native  name  is  here  spelled  "maga." ) 

Thespesia  populnea.    Santa  Maria.    Palodejaqueca.    Plates  L VIII,  LIX. 

A  wild  tree  3  to  5  meters  high,  found  by  Stahl  near  the  central  part  of  the 
northern  coast.  Flowers  all  the  year.  The  uses  are  similar  to  those  of  *'  emaja- 
gua."    Several  of  these  are  detailed  in  the  Treasury  of  Botany: 

"T.  2^opulnea,  the  best  known  species,  is  an  extremely  common  tree  on  the  sea- 
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shores  of  most  eivstern  tr()i)i(^iil  ccmiitries,  and  also  in  western  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Pacific  islands.  It  fctmis  a  tree  40  or  50  feet  (12 
or  IT)  meters)  high,  and  has  a  dense  head  of  foliage,  on  account  of  which  it  is 
called  the  umhrella  tre<»  in  some  countries,  and  is  planted  in  many  tropical 
districts  for  the  sake  of  its  shade  and  for  forming  avenues.  Its  leaves  are  large, 
roundish,  heart-shaped,  and  pointed:  and  its  flowers,  which  like  those  of  many 
mallowworts  are  large  and  showy,  are  at  first  yellow  ^vith  a  purple  central  spot, 
hut  change  altogether  to  puride  l)efore  they  die  off  in  the  evening.  Several  part^ 
of  tlie  tree  are  applied  to  us(»f ul  purposes.  The  imier  bark  of  the  young  branches 
yields  a  tough  fil)er,  fit  for  cordage,  and  used  in  Demerara  for  making  coffee  bags, 
and  the  finer  jneces  of  it  for  cigar  envelopes.  The  W(Kh1  is  considered  almost 
indestructible  under  water,  and  is  therefore  used  for  boat  building;  besides 
which  its  hardness  and  durability  render  it  valuable  for  cabinetmaking  and 
building  i)uriH)ses.  while  in  Ceylon  it  is  employed  for  gunstocks.  The  flower 
buds  and  unripe  fruits  yield  a  viscid,  yellow  juic^e,  useful  as  a  dye,  and  a  thick 
deep  red  (rolored  oil  is  exi)ressed  from  the  see<ls.'* 
The  name  ''  Santa  Maria  "  was  used  near  Ponce. 

Thevetia  neriifolia.    Cabalon(*a. 

Family  Apocynaceae;  a  shrub.  :}  meters  high,  but  green  throughout.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  saffron-colored,  (causing  it  to  1h»  cultivatetl  for  an  orna- 
mental. The  milky  jui(u^  is  said  to  l>e  a  dangerous  pois<m:  also  the  fruits,  while 
the  bark  has  l)een  used  as  a  feVirifuge.     (Stahl,  6:  OH.) 

A  small  tree.  10  to  20  feet  (3  to  0  meters)  high,  rather  dense,  with  a  trunk  almnt 
0  feet  ( l.H  metei-s)  long,  5  tx)  0  inches  in  diameter.  The  w<hm1  is  not  lianl.  rather 
light,  fibrous  in  texture,  with  f*  rather  fine  grain.  Sp<^t'!ific  gravity,  O.Hia. 
(Grosourdy,  2:  'M\7.) 

Thibaudia  portoricensis. 

Family  Ericaceae:  known  from  Sierra  de  Luciuillo.  Tliis  genus  (contains several 
f)rnamental  slirubs.  sr>me  of  which  have  Ix^n  introduced  to  hothouse  cnltivation. 

Thouinia  portoricensis.    Skrra-suei.a. 

A  sapindaceous  shrub  of  JJ  to  ">  meters:  Yauco,  Uuanica,  Calx)  Rojo:  calle<l 
alst)  *•  (juiebra  hacha."  **  (piebracho,"  and  *'  ax  breaker."  This  siiecicm  T,  ntHatu 
has  very  hard  wood. 

Thouinia  striata.    SKBrRoi^'H'i^o. 

An  indigenous  tree.  H  to  20  met(»rs  high.  Rejwrt^d  from  numerons  hxsalitiefi 
on  both  sides  of  tlie  island.     (Urban.  Symb.  1:  :U1).) 

Thouinia  tomentosa.    CKBoRut^^riLLo. 

A  tree,  5  to  H  meters  high,  growing  on  hills.  Flowers  in  Ajtril  and  May.  Bello 
gives  the  the  common  name  **  (luebra  hac^hiis  "  nr  "ax  breaker,"  whif*h  donlitleSM 
alludes  to  tlie  very  hard  W(mm1.     (Stahl.  2:  158.) 

Thringis  laxa.    Yaray. 

Family  SabaliU'eae:  a  siuall  slender  fan  palm  said  to  ImmimmI  in  the  neighbnr- 
h(M)d  of  V<*ga  Ra.ia  for  the  manufju-ture  of  hats  and  other  articles  in  the  name 
way  that  IihhIch  vmisinnnn  is  employed  fartlier  west. 

Thuja  occidontalis.    Arh<»r  vitak. 

Though  a  nativi'  of  northern  latitudes  tliissiK'ciess«H>ms  to  thrive  in  the  TroplcB, 
while  never  attaining  large  size.  It  is  occasionally  planted  for  hedges  and  as 
an  ornanieiitiil  in  Port(«  Rio.  and  n  sjHvimen  from  Jayuya  is  in  the  National 
IhTl>ariuni. 

Thunborgia  alata. 

Family  Acantbaceae:  an  ornamental  vine  introductMl  from  India.  This  has 
n(»\v  escaped  from  cultivation  in  Porto  Kico  and  is  nlmost  as  ciminum  as  Homor- 
dica  ( •*  cundeamor  "  ) .     (Stahl.  6:  '25:i. ) 
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Then*  are  two  foniis,  one  having  the  expanded  part  of  flowers  white  or  very 
pale  lavender,  the  otlier  cream  yellow,  but  both  have  the  throat  of  the  corolla 
deep  i)nrplish.     At  Santnrce  this  was  called  *'  bejuco  de  puerco." 

Thunbergia  erecta. 

From  Ya))ncoa,  cultivated  in  gardens.  Our  specimen  (no.  iJoi))  is  from  Cagui- 
tiis  and  was  called  ''buenoces,"  or  something  of  similar  sound. 

Tibey. 

As  will  be  sc^en  below,  this  name  is  applied  to  several  herbaceous  plants  of  dif- 
ferent families,  so  that  it  is  not  evident  to  which  applies  the  following  statement 
bv  Hill: 

"A  small  herb  called  the  til)ey,  the  flower  of  which  resembles  the  lobelia,  grow^s 
in  the  meadows  and  pastures  of  the  island.  Its  poison  is  said  to  l)e  so  active  that 
a  horse  or  other  animal  eating  of  it  dies  in  a  short  time.  The  natural  instinct  of 
the  animal  teaches  it  to  avoid  this  dangerous  plant  as  soon  as  the  odor  reaches 
him." 

Tibey  amarillo.     See  RhytidojihyllKm  stipulare. 

Tibey  bianco.     Sw  JsoUnna  Umgiflora. 

Tibey  de  cresta.    See  AUoplectns  criatatuH, 

Tibey  parasito.     See  Columnea  hiajyicht. 

Tibey-Tupa.     S<»e  Lobelia  (tcuminafa. 

Tillandsia. 

A  large  genus  belonging  to  the  Bromeliaceae  or  Pineapple  family.  It  includes 
the  Si)anisli  or  Florida  moss  of  our  Southern  States  and  numerous  Porto  Rican 
species,  most  of  which  resemble  small  jiineapple  plants  and  are  called  pinuelas. 
Two  of  tlu^  more  common  species  in  Porto  Rico  are  T.fasciciilataiind  T.  rccnr^^ata^ 
tlui  hitter  abundant  everywhere  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  by  reason  of 
its  small  size  resembling  tufts  of  "Florida  moss,"  Tillandsia  tisiieoides,  which 
was  not  seen. 

Tintillo.     See  liandia  aculeata. 

Tobacco.     See  Nicotiana  tahacum. 

Tomate.     See  LycojH'rsicon  hnmholdtii, 

Tomate  amarillo.     See  Lfjcojyersicon  ccntaijornie. 

Tomate  grande.     See  Liicopemicou  lyco2>ersictifu. 

Tomato.     See  Liiriqwrsicou  hjvopersicum. 

Torchwood.     ^^.v,  Amfiris  clvmifera. 

A  name  used  in  Florida  and  the  Bahamas.  In  Porto  Rico  torches  are  also  said 
to  be  made  from  tabanuco,  8upi)Osed  to  be  Dacri/odcti  hcvandra. 

Toro. 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  i)art  of  the  island;  height,  25  to  80  feet  (7  to  9  meteis); 
diameter,  S  to  10  inches  (20  to  25  centimeters).  Wood  red,  rather  hard;  8i)ecific 
gi-avity,  0.845;  used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.)     (Grosourdy,  2:  416.) 

Toronja.     See  Citrus  decumana  and  C\  medica. 

The  Spanish  name  of  the  true  citron  and  the  shaddock. 

In  Porto  Rico  this  name  is  applied  not  only  to  the  pomelo,  but  to  several  other 
citron-like  fruits,  varieties  of  C.  medica. 

Tortera. 

In  the  market  of  Ponce  large  brown  sea  beans,  said  to  be  gotKl  for  piles,  were 
being  sold  by  an  herb  dealer  ::t  15  centavos  apiece.  By  placing  in  water  in  a 
c()C(^anut  shell  a  pair  of  beans  are  selected,  called  male  and  female,  the  female 
sinking  Jind  the  male  floating.     Drink  the  water  and  then  carry  the  two  beans 
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about  in  the  pocket.  A  similar  charm  is  exerted  by  a  combination  of  a  red  l>ean, 
'*mato  Colorado,"  with  a  gray  or  white  bean,  "mato  amarillo,"  of  Caeaalpinia 
bondHcella. 

Tortuguillo.     See  Antirrhoea  obtnai folia. 
Enumerated  by  Hill  among  forest  trees  yielding  timber  and  fnel. 

Tortuguillo  amarillo. 

A  tree  from  all  i)artH  of  the  island;  height,  20  to  25  feet  ((J  to  8  meters);  diam- 
eter, 12  to  lo  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters).  Wood  yellowish,  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.806;  used  for  cabinetwork.     (Exp.  1857.) 

At  Yaiico  a  light-colored,  fragrant  wood.  Also  called  '*}>artolillo"  and 
**  aceitillo."    The  best  comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Giianica. 

Tortuguillo  bianco. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  20  to  25  feet  (0  to  8  meters);  diam- 
eter, 12  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters).  WockI  white,  hard;  specific  gravity, 
0.814;  used  for  cabinetwork.     (Exp.  1857.) 

At  Yauco  thought  to  be  the  same  as  "  bartolillo." 

Tortugo. 

Perhaps  the  same  as  '  *  tortuguillo.  *  *  C/aptuin  Hansard  gives  a  si)ei;ific  gravity  of 
1.25  for  this  wood. 

Tortugo  alba. 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island;  ludght,  50  to  60  feet  (15  to  18 meters); 
diameter,  20  to  C5  inches  (50  to  62  centimeters).  Wood  yellowish,  hard;  specific 
gravity,  0.894;  used  for  cabinetwork.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Apparently  the  same  as  **  tortugo  bianco." 

Tortugo  bianco. 

An  abundant  wild  tree,  50  to  60  feet  ( 15  to  18  meters)  high,  with  a  trunk  24  inches 
in  diameter.  Furnishes  a  yellow  wood,  commonly  u.sed  for  shelving  and  the 
framework  of  rude  houses.     (Grosourdy,  2:  416.) 

Tortugo  amarillo.    See  Sideroxylon  mantichi)demlron. 

Said  by  Grosourdy  to  be  a  variety  of  tortuga  blanca.  It  grows  to  the  same 
dimensions  and  in  the  same  localities,  and  differs  only  in  having  a  compact  wood 
deep  yellow  in  crolor.  It  is  very  strong,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  very 
fine  furniture.     (Grosourdy,  2:  416.)     Specific  gravity,  1.051.     (Exp.  1857). 

Tortugo  prieto.    See  Raveuia  itrlnnia, 
Tostado.    See  HovuiUum  racemosttm, 
Toston.    St»e  Boerhnvia  erecta. 
Totumo.     See  Crescent i<t  eujete. 

The  name  '* totumo"  is  given  by  Hill,  but  seems  to  Iw  imin)mmoii  in  Porto 
Rico;  it  is  known,  h:)wevor,  from  Cuba,  but  **gi\ira"  and  *'gflira  cimarrona ** 
appear  to  Iw  i)rincipally  used,  even  th(»re.  Hill  also  gives  **hachnelo'*  and 
**tachuelo''  in  connection  with  this  si)ecies,  but  this  is  certainly  erroneons. 
"Hachut'lo"  s(H?nis  to  In?  entirely  unknown,  suggesting  only  liutcihet  (haohnelo) 
to  the  Porto  Ricans.     Tachuelo  is  a  leguminous  tree,  as  ai)i)ears  elsewhere. 

Touola.     See  Maranta  (tniHdinnrea. 

Touxnefortia  bicolor. 

Family  Boragintweae:  a  shrub  alxmt  6  fwt  (1.8  met^^rs)  high,  with  greeniah- 
whitt*  fiowors  growing  iti  thickets.     Known  from  Lan*s. 

Tournefortia  footidissima.    Nkua  kktida. 

A  shrub.  5  mett'i*s  high.  In  cool,  shady  places  of  the  mouiit-ains.  Ccnnmon  toall 
the  Antilles.     (Stahl.  6:   10:2.) 
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Tournefortia  gnaphalodes.    Nioua  de  playa. 
A  shrub  1  meter  high,  found  on  coastal  plains.     (Stalil,  6:   100.) 

Tournefortia  hirsutissima.    Nigua  peluda. 

A  reclining  shrub,  1  to  3  meters.  In  hedges  and  waste  places.  At  Juana  Matii, 
near  Ponce,  this  species  was  called  simply  "  nigua,"  while  Bello  writes  *'  mata  de 
niguas." 

Tournefortia  laevigata.    Niguita. 
A  shrub  3  meters  high,  found  on  steep  cliffs.     (Stahl,  6:  108.) 

Tournefortia  laurifolia.    Nigua-hoja-laurel. 

A  woody  biennial  2  meters  high,  found  in  waste  places  and  at  the  base  of  moun- 
tains.    Known  from  Coarao,     (Stahl,  6:  105.) 

Tournefortia  volubilis.    Nigua  enredadera. 

A  woody  twiner  3  meters  high,  grows  in  waste  places,  running  over  trees  and 
shrubs.     Known  from  Salinas  de  Cabo  Rojo.     (Stahl,  6:  104.) 

Tovomita  elliptica.    Marialva  eliptk  a. 

Family  Clusiaceae;  a  much-branched  shrub  2  meters  high,  found  on  the  north 
coast  from  Loiza  to  Manati.     (Stahl,  2:  126.)  i 

Tradescantia  discolor.    See  Rhoeo  discolor. 

Tragia  volubilis.    Pringamosa. 

A  euphorbiaceous  vine  collected  at  Guayama  (no.  539)  and  at  Vega  Baja  (no. 
1024) .  The  leaves  and  stems  are  beset  with  ]:)oisonous  hairs,  which  cause  a  burn- 
ing sensation  and  raise  blisters. 

Tree  fern. 

Three  genera  of  tree  ferns  were  reported  by  Eggers — Cyathea,  Serra,  and  Also- 
pliila — but  without  reference  to  species. 

Tree  tomato.     See  Cyphomandra  hetacea. 

Trema  lamarkiana. 

A  tree  or  shrub  known  from  Sabana  Grande.  The  Index  Kewensis  places  this 
genus  under  the  Urticaceae,  while  Engler  assigns  it  to  the  Ulmaceae. 

Trescabezas.    See  CephaeViH  triplocephala . 

Tribulus  cistoides.    Abrojo. 

Family  Zygophylhweae;  found  near  Guanica  by  Bello.  A  perennial  herb  com- 
mon to  seashores  of  all  continents.  Said  to  l>e  cultivated  f(  >r  its  flowers  in  Jamaica. 
(Stahl,  2:  173.) 

Tribulus  maximus.    Abrojo. 

A  fleshy  herb,  50  centimeters  high,  found  in  sandy  places  near  the  sea,  said  to 
be  gathered  in  Jamaica  for  fodder.     (Stahl,  2:  172.) 

Trichilia  diversifolia.    Cabo  de  hacha. 

Family  Meliaceae;  a  tree  of  medium  size  in  mountain  w<x)ds.  (Grisebach.) 
(Stahl,  2:  166,  as  PhotadUa  diversifolin.) 

Trichilia  havanensis.    Guaraguao  cimarron. 

A  specimen  believed  to  rei)resent  this  species  was  obtained  near  Toa  Alta  from 
a  bush  8  to  10  feet  (2.5  to  3  meters)  high. 

Trichilia  hirta.    Cabo  de  hacha. 

A  forest  shrub,  5  meters  high,  known  from  Guayama  and  Aguada.  Specimens 
were  collected  at  Coamo  Springs,  with  the  common  name  ' '  guayavacan. ' '  (Stahl, 
2:  165.) 

Trichilia  pallida. 
Known  from  Adjuntas,  Luquillo,  and  Yabucoa.     (Sintenis.) 
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Trichilia  simplicifolia.    Cabo  de  hacua. 
(Stahl.  2:  ir>r>,  as  Photav.ilia  (Jiven<i folia.) 

Trichilia  spondiodes.    GrAUACJUAo. 

A  large  dniso  tree  (50  feet  (IS  meters)  high  with  a  long,  straight  tmnk  6  to  6i 
iiirbes  (IT)  to  HJ  eenthneters)  in  (liameter.  It  furnishes  a  wood  that  is  neither 
very  heavy  nor  very  hard.  This  wo(m1  is  much  ai)pre<datecl  and  was  used  by  the 
militarv  authorities  of  San  Juan  in  tlie  const  mention  of  heavy  carts  and  for  similar 
works:  it  is  also  made  into  boards,  canoes,  Ixwts,  and  farm  implements.  (Gro- 
sourdy,  2:  :i()H.) 

Trichilia  triacantha. 

A  recently  descri})ed  tree  of  .")  t<)  10  meters,  known  from  limestone  mountains 
about  Peiiuelas  and  (ruaniira.     (Urban.  Symb.  1:  1^20.) 

This  si)ecies  has  most  i)eculiar  cuneate  leaves,  with  the  midribs  and  lateral 
comers  produced  into  long,  sharj)  spines.  The  texture  and  congested  snbdigitate 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  are  also  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  species  of 
Trichilia  and  leave  no  doubt  that  Urban "s  new  section  Acanthotrichilia  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  n(*w  generic;  tyi>e  i)eculiar  tx)  Porto  Rico.  Tlie  present  species 
would  i)robably  make  in  cultivation  a  nt»at,  handsome  shrub.  It  is  evidently 
adajited  t«>  a  dry  climate. 

Trinitaria.    S<'e  Botiffuhii'iUva  spvrtdhnis. 

Triopteris  inaequalis.    Btijrco  pk  parale.T(>. 
Family  Malpighijweat^:  a  vine  found  in  waste  places.     (Stahl,  2:  150.) 

Trioptoris  rigida.    Bp:.ju(()  dk  pakalfjo. 
St^hl  regards  this  as  a  doubtful  siMKuea.     (Stahl,  2:  150. ) 

Triphasia  aurantiola. 
Familv  Rutaceat^:  a  shrub  C/ultivated  for  its  swe<»t  fruit. 

Triumfetta  althaooides.    Cadillo  altka. 

Family  Tiliacetus  a  woody,  herbaceous  annual,  (50  centimeters  high,  common  to 
all  parts  of  the  island.     (Stahl.  2:  li:j.) 

Triumfetta  lappula. 
A  woody  herb,  '^  to  5  feet  (00  tt)  150  centimeters)  high. 

Triumfetta  soini triloba.    Caiwllo  altka. 

A  w(KMly  herbj_J  to  (>  feet  (!*>?()  to  W)  (centimeters)  higli.  common  to  all  tropical 
countries.    The  bark  is  tougli  and  strong,  affording  a  filler  which  has  been  nsed 

for  roi)t\s. 

Trophis  americana. 
Family  ^foracejK';  a  low  tr«H^  from  Utuado. 

Trumpet  tree.    See  ( 'rcntpia  in'ltatn. 

Tulipa.     See  SchhyvlUt  hnirlit/mitJm  j)orfnn'i'rusis. 

Tulip  tree.     See  I*firitiniii  datum. 

Tunabrava.     S<>e  Ojnuitia  tuint. 

Tuna  mansa.    See  Xopnlrti  vtiwinvUifrrn. 

Tupa  acuminata.     See  Lnhrlid  uruniiintta. 

Tupa  assurgens.    S<»e  L(tbrlf<t  (issun/nts. 

Turkey  berry.     See  Suhimnn  itn-mm  and  N.  imimmttsum, 

Turnia  toro.     S«'e  HufKif^trium  nidrropJiffllnm, 

Turmeric.     S»'e  Cnn'mim  Imn/a. 

Turn  era  pumiloa.     MAKi-TiOpKZ. 
Family  Turneraceae:  a  much-branclied  annual  herl),  iK'curriug  in  Baud  on  tiw 

north  side  of  the  island.     (Stahl.  4 :  100.) 
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Turnera  ulmifolia.    Mari-Lopkz. 

A  much-branched,  erect,  woody  slirub,  50  centimeters  high,  growing  in  the 
sand.     (Stahl,  4:159.) 

Turpinia  occidentalis. 

Family  Staphyleaceae;  a  tree  8  to  5  meters  high,  occurring  in  waste  places; 
flowers  in  summer.  Secureil  by  Sintenis  from  the  vicinity  of  Adjuntas.  (Stahl, 
4:  24.) 

Turpinia  paniculata.    Avispillo. 

A  shrub  ii  to  5  meters  high;  flowers  in  summer.  The  common  name  is  reported 
by  Bello.     (Stahl,  4:  23.) 

Typha  domingensis.    Cat-tail. 

A  familiar  object  in  waste  places  is  this  West  Indian  cat- tail,  different  botan- 
ically  from  our  northern  species,  but  appearing  quite  the  same  in  nature. 

Ucar.    See  Bncida  buceras. 

Ucare. 

Given  by  Hill  as  a  variation  of  **  ucar.*' 

Ucare  bianco. 

The  wood  is  described  as  follows: 

Color,  light  ashy  brown.  Minute  ducts  very  numerous,  occurring  singly  and 
evenly  diffused  between  the  medullary  rays.  Medullary  rays  minute,  very  numer- 
ous, wavy,  distinct.  Wood  fibers  strongly  interlaced.  Remotely  resembling 
fine-grained  heart  wood  of  American  elm.     (Hill  and  Sudworth.) 

Ucare  negro. 

The  wood  is  described  as  follows: 

Color,  dark  uml)er-brown.  Conspicuous  ducts  occurring  singly  and  evenly  scat- 
tered between  the  medullary  rays;  the  latter  minute,  distinct.  Wood  fibers 
interlaced,  but  appearing  to  be  straight-grained.  Remotely  resembles  a  very 
tine-grained  black  walnut.     (Hill  and  Sudw^orth.) 

Ufia  de  gato.     See   Martynia  (Uftndra,  Pisonui  aculeata,  and   Pithecolohium 
unguiH-cati. 

Uniola  racemiflora. 

A  grass  from  Salinas  de  Cabo  Rojo.  A  species  of  Uniola,  growing  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  California,  having  considerable  economic  importance  as  a  cereal. 

Uragoga  grosourdyana.    See  Psychotria  ptndula. 

Uragoga  portoricensis.     See  note  under  Psychotria  peiidula. 

Urena  lobata.    Cadillo. 
Fiiniily  Malvaceae:  a  shrubby  annual  1  meter  high;  common  to  all  parts  of  the 

island.     (Stahl,  2:  70.) 

Urena  sinuata.    Cadillo  pata  de  perro. 
A  shrubby  annual  1  meter  high;  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island.    (Stahl,  2:  81.) 

Urera  chlorocarpa. 
Family  Urticaceae;  a  shrub  from  Adjuntas. 

Utricularia  subulata.    Bladderwort,    Grasilla. 
Family  Pinguiculaceae;  a  delicate  aquatic  herb.     (Stahl,  6:  256.) 
Ur])an  has  recently  identified  Utricularia  gibba  from  Fajardo  and  U,  spirandra 

from  Manati. 

Uva.     See  Vitis  vinifera. 

Uva  del  mar.    See  Coccolobis  tivifera, 

Uva  de  playa. 

No.  84. 
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UveriUo.    See  Cocctflobis.  la ttri folia, 

Uvero.    See  Coccolobis  uirifera, 

A  tree  from  the  coast:  height,  20  to  25  feet  (6  to  8  meters);  diameter,  8  to  10 
inches  (20  to  25  centimeters).  Wood  pinkish,  soft:  specific  gravity,  0.864;  not 
usetl.     (Exp.  iai7.) 

Uvillo.    See  Coccolobis  laurifolia  and  C  obtusifolia. 

A  tree  from  the  coast;  height,  12  to  15  feet  (3.5  to  4.5  meters);  diameter,  8  to  10 
inches  (20  to  25  centimeters.)  Wood,  dark,  rather  hard;  specific  gravity,  0.964; 
nsed  in  making  furniture.     (Exp.  1857. ) 

Valerianodes.    Verbena. 

A  genus  of  Yerbenaceae  including  several  herbs  reported  from  Porto  Rico 
under  the  generic  names  Stachsrtarpha  and  Stachytarpheta.  Stahl  describee  three 
species,  yamaicew*^,  cayennensCy  and  strigosa,     (6:  205-207.) 

Bello  gives  the  name  hretonica  for  Stachytarpha  jamaicensU. 

Valerianodes  dichotomum.    Verbena  de  Jamaica. 

A  woody  herb,  50  centimeters  high;  common  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  (Stahl, 
6:  205,  as  Stachytarpheta  dichotoma,) 

Valerianodes  strigosum.    Verbena  blanca. 

An  herbaceous  annual  found  along  the  coast,  50  centimeters  high.  (Stahl,  6: 
207,  as  Stachytarpheta  strigona,) 

Vanilla  planifolia.    Vanilla. 

The  ''  vanilla  beans  "  of  commerce  are  the  pods  of  orchids  of  the  genus  Vanilla. 
Several  species  have  been  planted  on  a  small  scale  or  harvested  in  the  wild  state, 
but  Vanilla  planifolia,  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  is  the  only  spe- 
cies in  general  cultivation.  Vanilla  was  used  by  the  Aztecs  and  is  still  employed 
in  Mexico  for  flavoring  chocolate,  but  since  its  introduction  to  Europe  in  tiie  six- 
teenth century  it  has  been  applied  to  many  other  purposes,  and  a  large  «.wTini^1 
production  is  now  required  to  supply  the  demand.  Although  Mexico  is  the  orig- 
inal home  of  the  plant,  and  still  produces,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  the  highest 
quality  of  commercial  vanilla,  the  cultural  industry  has  received  its  greatest 
development  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  i)articularly  in  the 
French  islands  of  Reunion  and  Tahiti.  Nowhere  in  the  East  has  it  proved  i)06si- 
ble,  however,  to  equal  the  quality  of  the  Mexican  product.  Recent  quotations 
show  $15  per  i)ound  for  the  Mexican  pods  against  $3.50  for  Tahiti,  a  difference 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  natural  conditions  are  not  advantageous,  the 
methods  of  cultivation  bad,  or  the  variety  inferior.  If  experiments  are  to  be 
undertaken  in  Porto  Rico,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  secure  correct  propagating 
stock,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  processes  required  for  the 
production  of  the  best  grade  of  Mexican  vanilla.  Although  stated  to  be  a  parasite 
by  so  competent  an  authority  as  Semler,  vanilla  is  in  reality  merely  an  epiphyte  or 
air-plant  able  to  elaborate  its  food  directly  from  the  atmosphere.  If  a  piece  of  the 
vine  be  hung  up  in  a  favora})le  situation,  it  will  not  die,  but  will  continue  to  grow. 
However,  the  plant  is  not  completely  epiphyte,  and  if  tied  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
will  send  down  roots  to  the  ^ound  in  addition  to  others  with  which  it  clings  to 
the  bark.  The  character  of  the  soil  is  therefore  of  relatively  little  importance  in 
vanilla  culture,  the  temperature  and  humidity  being  the  chief  factors.  The 
extreme  equability  of  the  climate  of  Porto  Rico  is  admitted  by  all,  and  is  one  of  the 
points  most  insisted  upon  for  this  culture.  In  the  matter  of  humidity  the  greatest 
variety  of  conditions  can  })e  found  in  Porto  Rico,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  favorable  situations  can  Iw  found.  Too  great  humidity  is  not  desirable  and 
injures  the  aroma. 

In  Mexico  the  Gulf  region  about  Vera  Cruz  is  more  moist  than  the  Pacific  slope 
of  Oaxaca.  whence  the  best  vanilla  comes,  and  the  East  Indian  and  the  Pacific 
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islands  where  vanilla  cnlture  has  been  carried  on  have  all  a  much  more  moist 
climate  than  Mexico.  A  climate  in  which  rain  falls  during  the  entire  year  is  not, 
however,  desirable,  since  comparatively  dry  weather  is  necessary  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  vines  and  c«use  them  to  flower.  In  the  Seychelles  two  months  of 
dry  weather  are  usaal,  but  in  Mexico  four  or  five  months  are  the  rule.  During 
this  time  the  vanilla  plantations  are,  however,  kept  moist  by  the  shade  under 
which  the  vines  are  at  all  times  planted  and  by  the  surrounding  growth  of  dense 
vegetation  which  is  necessary  for  thorough  protection  from  the  wind. 

The  seeds  of  vanilla  are  extremely  small  and  seedlings  are  never  used  for  start- 
ing plantations,  large  cuttings  from  6  to  12  feet  long  being  found  much  more 
advantageous,  as  they  yield  earlier  and  larger  crops.  Thus  a  beginning  of  vanilla 
culture  in  Porto  Rico  would  involve  the  importation  of  a  large  amount  of  stock 
from  Mexico,  or  there  would  be  a  delay  of  several  years  necessary  to  permit  the 
multiplication  from  a  smaller  quantity.  Great  care  must  also  be  exercised  in  such 
an  importation.  In  the  Seychelle  Islands  vanilla  culture  was  threatened  with 
extinction  a  few  years  since  by  a  fungous  disease,  and  although  means  of  com- 
bating it  have  been  found  it  is  still  a  menace  and  requires  constant  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  planter. 

The  details  of  planting,  pollinating,  and  curing  vanilla  as  practiced  in  the 
Seychelle  Islands  have  been  described  at  length  in  Bulletin  No.  21  of  the  Division 
of  Botany,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  any  who  may  contemplate  attempting  vanilla  culture  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
it  is  accordingly  unnecessary  to  include  such  directions  here.  I  was  informed  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Sulsona,  of  Mayaguez,  that  vanilla  has  been  introduced  in  that  vicinity 
and  found  to  thrive,  but  that  the  necessary  artificial  pollination  had  not  been 
practiced  and  consequently  no  fruit  was  obtained.  The  warm  sheltered  valleys 
behind  Mayaguez  might  be  a  favorable  location  for  further  experiments  with  this 
crop,  which  would  have  the  advantage  of  employing  a  proportionally  large  amount 
of  light  labor,  the  work  of  pollinating  the  flowers  being  generally  carried  on  by 
women  and  children.  It  is  also  an  industry  which  does  not  require  expensive 
machinery  pr  other  preliminary  outlays,  though  considerable  skill  and  experience 
are  necessary  in  the  process  of  curing.  It  would  seem  also  that  the  questions  of 
methods  of  shading  and  the  employment  of  useful  trees,  or  at  least  leguminous 
trees,  for  shade  and  wind-breaks  have  not  yet  received  proper  consideration  from 
either  the  theoretical  or  the  experimental  side.  From  Mexico  we  have  the 
si)ecious  proposition  that  vanilla  be  grown  on  coffee  trees  shaded  by  rubber,  a 
proposition  to  which  there  would  seem  to  be  several  serious  objections  overlooked 
by  the  promoters. 

Varital.    See  Bauhinia  kappleri^  Dipholis  montana,  and  Drypetes  glaiica, 
Varvazoo* 

A  fragrant  wood  from  the  vicinity  of  Guanica.  Used  for  closets  because  of  its 
pleasant  odor,  and  also  to  keep  insects  away.  Said  to  injure  the  eyes  of  those 
who  work  with  it. 

Vega  blanca.    See  Brunfelsia  lactea. 
Veldolagullla.    See  Verdolaguilla, 
Velvet  bean.    See  Mucuna  utilis. 
Verbena. 

A  name  used  for  a  considerable  number  of  small  herbs,  including  Heliotropium 
parviflorunij  Bouchea  ehrenbergii,  and  the  species  of  Yalerianodes. 

Verbena  urticifolia.    Verbena  ortiga. 

Family  Verbenaceae;  an  herbaceous  annual,  60  centimeters  high,  found  in 
stony,  humid  places.  Common  to  the  other  West  Indies  and  North  America. 
(Stahl,  6:  208.) 
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Verbesina  alata.    Capitanrta. 

Family  Cardnaceae;  an  erect,  lierbaceoiis  animal.  50  centimeters  high,  fonnd 
among  rocks  and  around  houseft.     (Stahl,  5:  131.) 

Verde  de  saco. 

A  tree  from  the  coast:  height,  25  to  30  feet  (7  to  9  meters);  diameter,  8  to  9 
inches  (20  to  22  centimeters).  Wood  yellow,  hard:  sijecific  gravity,  0.805:  nsed 
in  bnilding  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Verdeseco.    See  Tetntzygia  elaeagnoides. 

Verdolaga.    See  Portulacn  oleracea, 

Verdolaguilla.    See  Talimtm  racemosum  and  Pilea  tnanlhemoides, 

Vernonia  arborescens.    Tapa-camixo. 
A  shrubby  comiK)sit«,  1  meter  high.     Three  varieties  are  recog^nized  by  Stahl. 

(Stahl,  5:  1()1.) 

Vernonia  longifolia.    Santa  Maria. 

A  shrubby  composite  from  the  south  side  of  the  island.  Two  varieties,  «n- 
teuiaii  and  vahUnua ^\\A\e  been  descrilxnl  from Rin^on and  Gnanica, respectively. 
(Urban.  Sjnnb.  1:  456.) 

Veronica.    See  Stemodia  durantifoUa, 

Vibona.    See  GiUberiia  arhorea  and  G,  hturifoUa. 

Vigna  capensis.    Frijol  cimarron. 

Family  Viciaceae:  an  herlmceous  vine,  found  in  pastures,  flowering  in  the  rainy 
months.    Legume,  s  to  10  centimeters  long.     (Stahl.  3:  73,  as  Vigna  vexillata.) 

Vig^na  catjang.    Fruoles. 

Tlie  cowpea:  it  is  not  kno^vn  that  an  agricultural  use  is  made  of  this  species  in 
Porto  Rico.     (Stahl,  3:  73.) 

See  note  under  Frijoles. 

Vigna  luteola.    Frijol  marrulx,ero. 

A  rather  slender  leguminous  ^'ine  congeneric  with  the  cowpea  of  our  Sonthem 
States,  but  with  smaller  and  more  pointed  leaves.  From  meadows  along  the 
coast,  near  Manati.  (Sintenis.)  Our  specimens  are  from  Lecheria,  near  San- 
turce.  According  to  the  Kew  Index  this  si)ecies  is  a  synonym  of  W  glabra. 
(Stahl.  3:  71.) 

Vig^na  vexillata.    See  Vigna  capeytsis. 

Vijao. 

Enumerated  by  Hill  among  trees  used  for  dyeing  and  tanning. 

Vinagrillo.    See  Oxalis  cornicfilata,  O.  fruletfcenH,  and  Humejc  cri&pua, 

Vinagrillo  morado.    See  O.valiit  corymliosti. 

Vinga. 
A  tjT)ographical  error  for  Vigna. 

Vifia.     S«M'  Hibiscus  sttlxhtriffa. 

Viacetoxicum.  Plats  LZ. 

A  large  gt^nus  of  climbing  asclejudaceous  plants.  Several  species  in  addition  to 
the  following  .ire  known  from  Porto  Rico,  but  mostly  without  native  names.  A 
8iH»c»imen  from  C'oamo  (nt).  750),  not  yet  siHX'iftcally  identified,  was  called  *'  G^ana- 
b<nicilln  ci  nut  mum/' 

Vincetoxicum  pubescens.    Oi'auro. 

A  twining  vine,  1  to  2  meters  high,  on  clay  8<.»ils.  (Stalil.  6:  tW,  as  Oonolobua 
2yubrsct'iis. ) 

Violeta.     Set*  Anuda  Jmstadt. 
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Vitex  divaricata.    PfeNDULO  blanco. 

Family  Verbenaceae;  a  tree  10  meters  high,  with  strong  wood  and  white  bark; 
found  in  the  mountains,  flowering  in  May.  Common  to  the  Antilles.  Bello  gives 
the  common  name ''higuerillo."     (Stahl,  6:  217.) 

Vitis  acida.    Caro  agrio. 

Family  Vitaceae;  an  indigenous  grapevine  found  on  the  east  and  south  coasts; 
flowers  in  autumn.     (Stahl,  2:  181.) 

Vitis  caribaea.    Parra  cimarrona.    Also  called  *'  bejuco  de  agua." 

A  vine  covered  with  a  white  powder  found  in  the  mountains;  flowers  in  March 
and  April.     (Stahl,  2:  182.) 

Vitis  sicyoides.    Caro. 

An  indigenous  grapevine  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  Our  specimens  were 
collected  at  Coamo  Springs.  Bello's  version  of  the  name  is  *' bejuco  de  caro." 
(Stahl,  2:  179.) 

Vitis  trifoliata.    Caro  de  tres  hojas. 
A  climbing  vine  found  in  the  mountains.     (Stahl,  2:  180.) 

Vitis  vinifera.    Grape.    Uva. 

The  European  grapevine  is  cultivated  with  partial  success  on  the  drier  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  island.  Several  apparently  thrifty  grapevines  were  seen 
about  Ponce.  This  grape  is  quite  different  from  our  American  stock  in  its  cli- 
matic requirements,  being  able  to  withstand  long  drought  in  very  loose  and 
porous  soil. 

Viuda.    See  Distictis  lactiflora, 

Volatines  de  cinco.    See  Gynandropsis. 

Volatines  preciosos.    See  Gynandropsis  speciosa. 

Volatines  punzantes.    See  Cleonie  spinosa. 

Vomitel  Colorado.    See  Cordia  sebestena, 

Waltheria  americana.    See  Waltheria  indica, 

Waltheria  calcicola. 

Family  Sterculiaceae;  a  shrub  1  or  2  meters  high,  recently  described  from  Talla- 
boa.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  475.)     Also  found  near  Penuelas. 

Waltheria  indica.    Basora  prieta. 

A  woody  annual  herb,  found  in  dry,  sandy  places;  flowers  in  spring.  The  com- 
mon name  was  recorded  by  Bello,  who  gives,  in  addition,  **  malvabisco.''  (Stahl, 
2 :  1 1 1 ,  as  Walth eHa  americana . ) 

Water  lemon. 

Mentioned  by  Ober  in  a  list  of  fruits  of  Porto  Rico.  This  is  the  common  name 
in  the  British  West  Indies  for  the  fruit  of  the  passion  flower  (Pa^flora  spp.). 

Wax  tree.    See  Sapium  sehiferum, 

Wedelia.    See  Stemmodontia. 

West  Indian  mastic.    See  Bursera  siinaruha. 

White  mangrove.    See  Laguncularia  racemosa  and  Avicennia  nitida. 

Wild  cinnamon.    See  Amomis  caryophyllata. 

Wild  clove.    See  Amomis  caryophyllata. 
A  Jamaica  name  for  the  bay-rum  tree. 

Wild  liquorice.    See  Abrus  precatorius. 

Wild  orange.    See  Naranjo;  also  note  under  Orange ,  wild. 

Wild  plantain.    See  Heliconia, 
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Willughbaeya.    Quaco. 

A  genns  of  climbing  composites,  represented  in  Porto  Rico  by  several  species, 
some  of  which  are  known  to  be  called  '*guaco."  Urban  describes,  under  the 
synonym  Mikania,  the  new  species  M.  pachyphylla,  M.  fragilis,  M.  odoratismma, 
and  AT.  porosa.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  463-460.) 

Willughbaeya  cordifolia.    Guaco. 

A  woody  annual  vine  growing  in  hedges  and  waste  places.  (Stahl,  5:  115.  as 
Mika  uia  go  n  oclada . ) 

Willughbaeya  odoratissima. 

This  is  the  plant  described  by  Stahl  as  Mikmiia  convolvulueea,  Sintenis's  speci- 
men is  from  Maricao.     (Urban,  Sj^mb.  1 :  464:  Stahl,  5:  116.) 

Willughbaeya  porosa.    Guaco  de  c;abka. 

A  very  slender  species,  described  by  Urban  (as  Mikania),  from  the  vicinity  of 
Lares.  To  this  has  now  been  referred  Stahl*s  plant,  described  as  Mikania  airart- 
ziana,     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  465;  Stahl,  5:  118.) 

Willughbaeya  scandens.    Guaco  falso. 

A  climbing,  woody  plant,  found  in  hedges  and  waste  places.  (Stahl,  6:  117.  as 
Mikania  scandens.)    Mikania  congesfa  is  included  in  this  species. 

Winter  cherry.    See  Physalis, 

Wissadula  rostrata.    Pichaxa. 

Family  Malvaceae;  an  annual  or  biennial  shrub,  1  meter  high,  common  on  the 
south  coast.     (Stahl,  2:  70,  as  Ahntilon  periplocifoUnm.) 

Xanthium  canadense.    Bardana  mayor. 
A  composite  weed  well  known  throughout  eastern  North  America. 

Xanthium  macrocarpum.    Bardana  mayor. 
A  biennial  shrub,  1  meter  high,  found  near  Bayamon.     (Stahl,  6:  25.) 

Xanthosoma.    Yautia. 

Family  Araceae;  in  Porto  Rico  there  are  four  kinds  of  tares,  or  **  yantias/*  as 
they  are  there  called.  Three  of  them  are  species  of  Xanthosoma,  a  genns  of 
aroids  closely  related  to  Colocasia,  but  having  the  leaves  hastate — that  is,  the 
basal  lobes  are  not  connected  behind  the  insertion  of  the  stalk,  as  in  Ck>locasia. 
The  species  of  Xanthosoma  are  recognized  as  distinctively  West  Indian,  and  were 
cultivated  by  the  Caribs  when  the  Spaniards  arrived,  but  cnrionsly  enongh  the 
taro  is  the  only  one  which  has  retained  a  thoroughly  native  name.  The  Xantboeo- 
mas  are  known,  respectively,  as  '*  yautia  blanca,** ''  yautia amarilla,"  and  **  yautia 
palma,**  while  the  taro  is  called  *'  yautia  malanga.'* 

Xanthosoma  violaceum. 
Reported  from  Sierra  de  LiKiuillo. 

Xanthoxylum.    See  Zanthoxj/lnyn. 

Ximenia  americana. 

Family  OhK>aceae:  a  small  tree  })oaring  an  e<lible  dru])e.  of  general  distiibatioii 
in  the  Troincs  of  both  hemisiihercs,  but  not  yet  reiK)rte4l  from  Pdrto  Rico. 

Xylosma  schwaneckeanum. 

Family  Flacourtiaoeae;  rojK^rted  from  Sierra  de  Lutiuillo.  Urban  has  recently 
transferred  Mf/ro.vi/lou  schintnech'anum  to  Xylosma,  also  Myroxylon  pat^yphyfr 
lum,     (Urlian.  Symb.  1:  371.) 

Yagrumo.    See  Didymopana.v  mica  us  and  Didyniopanajc  morototoni, 

Yagrume  macho.    See  Didyniopana,r  moratotoni, 

Yagua.     Si»e  Roystonca  iMn-im/ncna. 

The  nsuiil  namo  ai)i)lied  to  the  royal  luilm  in  Porto  Rico,  but  more  strictly  tliftt 
of  the  large  li'af  bases  uhchI  for  roofs  of  houses  and  numerous  other  domestio  par* 
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poses.     Hill  writes  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  yagua  palm  is  differ- 
ent from  the  royal  palm. 

Yaiti. 

This  is  preferred  to  the  spelling  '*jaiti.*'  This  wood  makes  pretty  walking 
sticks,  half  black  and  half  white.  It  is  a  small  shrub,  growing  on  stony  calcare- 
ous soil;  specific  gravity  0.94.     (Captain  Hansard.) 

Yam.    See  Dioscorea, 

Yam  bean.    See  Pachyrrhizus  tuberoaus, 

Yaray.    See  InodeB  cav^iarum  and  Thringis  laxa, 

Yautia.    See  Xanthoaoma  and  Colocasia  eaculenta, 

Yautia  amarilla.    See  Xanthoaoma. 

Yautia  blanca.    See  Xanthoaoma, 

Yautia  palma.    See  Xanthoaoma. 

Yautia  malanga.    See  ColocaMa  eaculenta. 

Yaya.    See  Oxandra  lauri folia. 

A  hard  wood;  specific  gravity,  0.74;  not  used  much  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  split.     (Captain  Hansard.) 

Yayajabico.    See  Sarcomphalua  retvsua. 

Yellow  yam.    See  Dioacorea  cayennenaia. 

Yerba  capitana.    See  Phoradendron  chryaocarjmm,  P.  quadr angular e^  and  P. 
dichotomum. 

Yerba  de  burro.    See  Elephantopua. 

Yerba  de  cabra.    See  Porophyllum  macrocephalum. 

Yerba  de  cancer.    See  Ammannia  latifolia  and  A.  humilia. 

Yerba  de  clavo.    See  Jiiaaiaea  auffruticoaa  and  Centella  aaiatica. 

Yerba  de  clavo  acuatico.    See  Juaaiaea  repena. 

Yerba  de  clavo  aguada.    See  Juaaiaea  linifolium. 

Yerba  de  clavo  palustre.    See  Juaaiaea  paluatria. 

Yerba  de  clavo  peluda.    See  Juasiaea  peruviana. 

Yerba  de  contrabando.    See  Alyaicarpua  vaginalia. 

Yerba  de  cotorra.    See  Heliotropium  indicum. 

Yerba  de  cuarto.    See  Hydrocotyle  umbellata  and  H,  hirauta. 

Yerba  de  culebra.    See  Bacopa  monniera;  also  Heliotropium  indicum. 

Yerba  de  culebra  amarilla.    See  Bacopa  chamaedryoidea. 

Yerba  de  estrella.    See  DrymaHa  cordata. 

Yerba  de  faja.    See  Sparganophorua  vaillantii. 

Yerba  de  guava.    See  Peperomia  portoricenaia  and  Coccocypaelum  repena. 

Yerba  de  Guinea.    See  Panicum  maximum. 

Yerba  de  hicotea.    See  Polygonum  acre  and  Caatalia. 

Yerba  de  hierro.    See  Alectra  braailienaia. 

Yerba  de  lombrices.    See  Spigelia  anthelmia. 

Yerba  de  papagayo.    See  Blechum  hroumei, 

Yerba  de  peo.    See  Porophyllum  macrocephalum. 

Yerba  de  plata.    See  Rolandra  argentea. 

Yerba  de  quarto.    See  Hydrocotyle  umbellata. 
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Yerba  de  San  Juan.    See  Pedis  humifusa. 

Yerba  de  San  Martin.    See  Sauvagesia  erecta 

Yerba  guinea.    See  Panieinn  maximum, 

Yerba  graciosa.    See  Uysanthe^  riparia, 

Yerba  lanuda.    See  Giiaphalium  purpureum, 

Yerba  maravilla.    See  Ruellia  coccinea, 

Yerba  mora. 
In  Cuba  this  name  is  applied  to  Solanum  nigrum, 

Yerba  oldenlandia.    See  Oldenlandia  corynibosa, 

Yerba  para.    See  Panicum  molle, 

Yerba  parrera.    See  Gesneria  portoriceiisia. 

Yerba  porosa.    See  Porophyllum  ruderale. 

Yerba  rosario.    See  Aeschynomene, 

Stahl  applies  this  name  to  three  si)ecies,  sensitlva,  americana,  and  glandulosa; 
the  last  stands  as  a  synonjin  of  the  second  in  the  Index  Kewensis. 

Yerba  veronica.    See  Oerardia  dcyniingeiisis, 

Yuca.    See  Manihot  utilissima  and  M.  aipi. 

Yucca. 

In  books  on  Porto  Rico  this  is  usually  an  erroneous  spelling  for  ynca,  the  cur- 
rent name  for  the  cassava,  manioc,  or  mandioca  plant,  3fanihot  utilissima.  The 
name  yucca  belongs  to  a  genus  of  liliaceous  plants  of  which  the  Spanish  bayonet. 
Yucca  baccata,  is  perhaps  the  best-known  example. 

Yuquilla.    See  Maranta  arundinacea. 

In  Cuba  this  name  is  applied  to  Curcuma  longa  and,  in  combination,  to  several 
species  of  Zamia.  presumably  because  employed  in  the  production  of  starch,  but 
in  Porto  Rico  we  heard  it  also  in  connection  with  Maranta.  It  is  the  diminutive 
of  yuca.  doubtless  in  allusion  to  the  similarity  of  the  thickened  rootstocks  to  the 
roots  of  cassava. 

Zagrumo  hembra. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island:  height,  25  to  30  feet  (7  to  9  meters);  diame- 
ter, 8  to  10  inches  .(20  to  25  centimeters).  Wood  white,  soft;  specific  gravity, 
0.513;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857). 

Zagrumo  macho. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island:  height,  25  to  30  feet  (7  to  9  meters);  diame- 
ter. 8  to  10  inches  (20  to  25  centimeters).  Wood  white,  soft;  specific  gravity, 
0.243;  not  used.     (Exp.  1857). 

Zaiti. 

A  tree  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island;  height,  25  to  30  feet  (7  to  9  meters); 
diameter,  18  to  20  inches  (45  to  50  centimeters) ;  wood  yellow,  very  hard;  specific 
gi'avity,  0.983;  used  in  making  furniture.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Zaiti  nogro. 

A  tree  from  the  east  end  of  the  island:  height,  25  to  30  feet  (7  to  9  meters); 
diamettn*.  8  to  10  inches  (20  to  25  centimeters);  wood  dark  yellow,  very  hard; 

siKJcifitr  gi-avity,  1.200:  used  in  making  furniture.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Zambumbia. 
According  to  (;)lxn',  a  Porto  Rican  drink  made  by  diluting  cane  juice. 

Zamia  portoricensis.    MARUNciu.vY. 

Family  Cycadaceae:  a  narrow-leaved  species  recently  described  by  Urban  from 
the  vicinity  of  Guanica.     (Urban,  Symb.  1:  291.) 
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Zamia  erosa.    Marunquay. 

What  appears  to  be  a  previously  uiidescribed  cycad  was  found  in  the  forests 
covering  the  rough  limestone  hills  to  the  south  of  Vega  Baja.  It  is  peculiar  in 
having  but  one  or  two  fronds  with  distant,  broad,  apically  erose-dentate  leaflets. 
The  large  fleshy  root  is  hidden  in  crevices  of  the  jagged  rocks,  but  is  dug  out  by 
the  natives  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  starch. 

ZanthoxyliLin  acuminatuni.    Espino. 
A  shrubby  tree  reported  from  Ponce.     (Stahl,  2:   177.) 

Zanthoxylum  aromaticum.    See  Fagara  varihaen. 

Zanthoxylum  caribaeum.    8ee  Fagara  caribaea. 

(Stahl,  2:  177.) 

Zanthoxylum  clava-herculis.     See  Fagara  martiniceiiHis. 

Zanthoxylum  microphyllum.    See  Fagara  spmifex. 

Zanthoxylum  ochroxylum.     See  Fagara  monophylla. 

Zapote.     See  Achras  sapota. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  40  to  45  feet  ( 13  to  14  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 12  to  15  inches  (30  to  37  centimeters) ;  wood  red,  hard;  specific  gravity,  1.150; 
used  for  cabinetmaking.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Zaragoza  mangrove.    See  Conocarpus  erectn.s. 

Zarza.     See  Mimosa  ceratonia. 

Zarza  de  cercas.    See  Caesalpinia  ttepiaria. 

Zarzabacoa. 

A  name  used  for  numerous  species  of  Meibomia  and  Lespedeza. 

Zarzabacoa  cola  de  escorpion.    See  Meibomia  scorpiurus. 
Zarzabacoa  comun.    See  Meibomia  incana. 
Zarzabacoa  de  dos  hojas.    See  Zornia  diphylla. 
Zarzabacoa  de  monte.    See  Meibomia  axillaris, 
Zarzabacoa  de  tres  flores.    See  Meibomia  triflora, 
Zarzabacoa  dulce.    See  Meibomia  mollis. 
Zarzabacoa  enana.    See  Stylosanthett  procumbens. 
Zarzabacoa  espiral.    See  Meibomia  sjnralis. 
Zarzabacoa  galana.    See  Meibomia  adacendens, 
Zarzabacoa  peluda.    See  Meibomia  barbata. 
Zarzabacoa  torcida.    See  Meibomia  tortuosa, 

Zaya. 

A  tree  from  all  parts  of  the  island;  height,  45  to  50  feet  ( 13  to  15  meters) ;  diam- 
eter, 9  to  10  inches  (23  to  25  centimeters);  wood  light, soft;  specific  gravity, 0.733; 
used  in  building  houses.     (Exp.  1857.) 

Zea  mays.    Corn.    Mais. 

In  Porto  Rico  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  West  Indies  corn  is  a  much  less 
important  crop  than  in  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  its  place  being  taken  to  a 
great  extent  by  root  crops.    The  samples  which  were  seen  were  all  poor. 

Captain  Hansard  states  that  no  selection  is  practiced,  and  the  varieties  thus 
deteriorate,  although  the  crop  grows  in  almost  any  part  of  the  island,  preferably 
on  sandy  loam.     Clay  is  to  be  avoided. 

It  is  marketed  by  the  hundred  ears  or  by  the  fanega  of  600  ears.  It  is  very  use- 
ful as  a  catch  crop  and  to  shade  young  trees,  such  as  coffee. 

Zerrezuela. 
Enumerated  by  Hill  among  forest  trees  yielding  timber  and  fuel. 
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Zingiber  officinale.    GiNCiER.    GENiiiBRK. 

Ginger  consists  of  the  flesliy  rootstocks  of  a  plant  with  »omewhat  grass-like 
leaves  but  related  to  turmeric,  arrown)ot,  and  canlauion.  Ginger  is  one  of  the 
comjiaratively  few  tropi(»al  ex^Kjrt  crojw  from  which  returns  can  }ye  exjiected 
within  a  single  year.  The  question  of  (luality  is,  as  elsewhere,  one  of  great 
importance,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  Jamaica  ginger  is  (juoted  in  the  American 
wholesale  market  at  19  to  20  cents,  while  African  and  Calcutta  command  only 
7  A  to  9  and  CcK-hin  China  i)  to  Ki.  Under  favorable  conditions  ordinary  ginger 
can  lx»  i)rodiiced  as  low  as  2  cent«  a  iK)und,  and  if  marketed  at  H  or  4  cents  is  a 
profitable  crop  unless  the  exiK^nse  of  transjiortation  is  t(M)  great.  The  high  price 
of  Jamaica  ginger  does  not  represent  a  projyortional  profit  on  Jiccount  <^f  the  loss 
in  weight  and  because  of  the  additional  lalwr  of  i)eeling  and  sc^raping  the  root- 
stocks,  a  pr(K"ess  whicli  permits  better  curing  and  more  rapid  drying.  Some  of 
the  inferior  grades  of  ginger  are  marketed  just  as  dug  from  the  grt)und.  althongh 
a  more  or  less  thorough  i)rocess  of  washing  is  general. 

In  Jamaica,  however,  each  piece  is  carefully  i>eeled,  an  oiwratiou  requiring  con- 
siderable experience  and  dexterity  for  rapid  work  lx?tween  the  "fingers"  or 
branches  of  the  rootstock.  After  jweling,  the  ginger  is  washed  in  water,  in  which 
it  is  usually  allowed  to  remain  overnight.  The  pt»eling  and  soaking  in  water 
remove  a  part  of  the  oils  and  resins  which  give  the  pungent  and  aromatic  quality, 
the  ranker  elements  of  which  are  siiid  to  l>e  l<H'at(Ml  in  the  skin.  Artificial  bleach- 
ing by  means  of  sulphur  or  other  chemicals  is  sehlom  i)rairticed  by  the  planters, 
but  importers  may  resort  to  it  for  th(?  improvement  of  the  appearance  of  low- 
grade  ginger,  though  said  to  injure  the  flavor. 

The  i)eekMl  ginger  dries  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  whih^  the  uni)eelod  reciuires  thret* 
weeks  or  more,  and  exi)eriments  in  Jamaica  showed  that  the  color  is  darker  and 
the  flavor  distinctly  inferior. 

The  8Ui)eriority  of  Jamaica  ginger  is  also  prolmbly  due  in  iMirt  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  speirial  variety,  though  this  is  a  matter  not  yet  well  underst<M>d.  In  the  gin- 
ger cultivated  in  Liberia  and  prol>ably  in  Sierra  Leone  a  height  of  2  feet  is  seldom 
exceeded,  and  blossoming  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs:  but  the  Jamaica  ginger  is  described 
as  reaching  5  feet  and  is  said  to  flower  regularly  in  September.  Tliere  are  two 
varieties,  the  white,  yellow,  or  flint,  and  tlie  blue  or  turmeric  ginger,  the  latter 
being  distinctly  inferior  l)oth  in  texture  and  flavor.  In  one  the  fresh  rootst(x*k  is 
yellow,  in  th(^  other  bluish:  but  tlie  leaves  and  other  featurc*8  are  quite  the  same. 

Most  of  the  ginger  of  Jamaica  is  gro^^ni  at  altitudes  above  2,000  feet,  in  districts 
where  a  heavy  rainfall  is  the  rule,  the  general  average  for  the  ginger  districts  for 
several  years  l)eing  over  7  feet,  though  in  one  plac(»  a  mtiximum  of  281  inches, 
over  2'i  feet,  is  said  to  have  l>een  recordtxl.  Limestone  soil  with  a  generous  admix- 
ture of  humus  is  considered  lK»st.  tliough  other  c<mditions  may  give  good  results. 
Stiff  clay  or  light  sand  is  not  favorable,  and  there  must  hj  ailequate  drainage  or 
the  ginger  will  rot  in  tlie  ground.  S<'mler  advcK'ates  tht»  ])lanting  of  ginger  on 
ridges  thrown  up  between  furrows  nuule  with  a  shovel  i)low.  That  this  would  be 
an  advantage  on  moist,  level  ground  is  evident,  but  in  other  situations  it  may  not 
1^  eiiually  desirable. 

Nearly  all  of  the  ginger  of  Jamaica  is  grown  by  small  cultivators,  audit  is  esti- 
mated that  from  *J.").()(K)  to  .")(). ()()()  p(M)])le  are  deiH*ndent  n\^m  this  industry.  Little 
attempt  is  made  at  maintiiining  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  as  ginger  is  an 
exhausting  crop  the  ginger  grower  frequently  changes  his  ginger  bed  to  a  new 
clearing  in  the  forest.  Very  small  ginger  farms  are  the  rule,  much  of  the  total 
crop  l)eing  assembled  from  little  i)atches  of  a  few  square  feet  or  rods,  while  five 
or  six  acres  is  considered  a  maxinmm  effort.  The  iH)ssi])ility  of  profitable  cnltore 
on  a  large  scale  has  Invn  considered  by  many  cultivators,  but  the  opinion  is  prer- 
alent  that  organized  effort  can  not  comiH*te  with  the  desultory  methods  of  the 
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Jamaican  natives  until  machines  can  be  invented  to  replace  the  hand  labor 
required  in  peeling  and  curing.  Abrasion  in  a  rotary  drum  is  described  by  Semlar 
as  in  use  in  the  West  Indies,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  any  general  adoption  of 
this  method  of  curing. 

Planting  takes  place  in  Jamaica  in  March  and  April,  the  ends  of  the  "  fingers  " 
bearing  the  terminal  buds  being  buried  in  holes  or  trenches  2  or  3  inches  (50  to 
75  millimeters)  deep,  and  12  to  18  inches  (30  to  45  centimeters)  apart.  Shade  is  not 
necessary,  and  all  weeds  should  be  removed,  though  it  is  considered  bad  policy  to 
disturb  the  ground  after  the  plants  have  reached  any  considerable  size.  Blossoms 
Hpi)ear  in  September,  and  harvest  extends  from  December  to  March.  The  root- 
stcx'ks  should  not  be  dug  until  the  plant  has  withered,  and  they  can  without  det- 
riment be  left  in  the  ground  for  a  considerable  period  after  ripening. 

Zingiber  zenimbet.    Bitter  glngkr.    Gengibre  amargo. 

The  different  species  and  varieties  of  ginger  have  given  systematic  botanists  no 
little  difficulty,  and  there  is  still  much  uncertainity  and  confusion.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  reason  why  the  plant  called  *' gengibre  amargo"  or  "bitter 
ginger  *'  by  the  Porto  Ricans  should  not  be  referred  to  Z.  zerumbet,  although  no 
flowers  were  seen.  The  rootstock  is  much  larger,  thicker,  and  more  cylindrical 
than  the  genuine  ginger;  the  taste  is  rank  and  bitter,  with  but  little  of  the  true 
ginger  flavor.  The  Porto  Ricans  look  upon  it  as  a  medicine  rather  than  as  a  spice 
and  use  it  mostly  in  the  form  of  a  tincture  with  rum,  both  as  an  external  and  as 
an  internal  remedy. 

Zizyphus  reticulata.    Azufaifo. 

Family  Rhamnaceae;  a  smooth  shrub,  2  to  3  meters  high,  found  in  limestone 
rocks.     (Stahl,  4:  32.) 

Zornia  diphylla.    Zarzabacoa  de  dos  hojas. 

Family  Viciaceae;  an  herbaceous  annual,  reclining  or  diffuse,  in  sandy  pas- 
tures.    Common  to  all  tropical  America.     (Stahl,  3:  34.) 
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PREFACE. 


The  accompanying  paper,  by  Mr.  William  R.  Maxon,  aid  in  crypto- 
ganiic  botany,  United  States  National  Herbarium,  is  a  fi-agmentary 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fern  flora  of  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  North  America.  The  conclusions  reached  bv  the  author  are 
the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  a  limited  series  of  specimens.  They 
serve  to  suggest  how  large  an  amount  of  new  systematic  facts  are 
likely  to  be  discovered  by  an  exhaustive  collection  and  thorough  her- 
barium studv,  bv  modern  taxonomic  methods,  of  the  fern  flora  of 
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tropical  America. 
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A  STUDY  OF    OEETAIN    MEXICAN  AND    GUATEMALAN 

SPECIES  OF  POLYPODIUM. 


By  William  R.  Maxon. 


An  attempt  to  determine  a  small  collection  of  Mexican  ferns  made 
by  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose  in  1901  has  brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  very  variable  as  well  as  perfectly  distinct  forms  have  been 
referred  commonly  to  either  Polypodiuvi  sfuhpetiolatmn  or  P,  hiserra- 
tuiii^  and  that  the  proper  application  of  the  latter  name  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  unceilainty.  The  present  paper,  based  upon  studies  of 
material  in  practically  all  leading  American  herbaria,  is  oflfered  as  the 
result  of  an  effort  to  reduce  the  existing  confusion.  The  several 
species  here  proposed  as  new  are  certainly  distinct  from  suhpetiolatmn^ 
and  several  of  them  are  not  even  closely  related  to  that  species.  It  is 
not  absolutely  certain  that  hisei'ratum  is  identical  with  suhpetiolatxum^ 
but  the  evidence  gained  from  specimens  at  hand  strongly  indicates  such 
a  conclusion. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  several  botanists  and  cui*ators  of  the  her- 
baria mentioned  hereafter^  for  the  loan  of  specimens,  and  particularly 
to  Professor  L.  M.  Underwood  for  helpful  suggestions. 

Polypodium  subpetiolatiun  Hook,  in  Benth.  PI.  Hartw.  54.  1840. 

The  original  description,  published  by  Hooker,  is  as  follows: 

Polypodium  (Eupolt/podium)  suhpetiolaium,  Hook.  MS.,  fronde  ovato-lanceolata 
pinnata,  rhachihus  costa  venis  suDtus  marginibusque  pubescenti-hirsutis,  pinnis 
alternis  remotis  lanceolato-aeuminatis  undique  semilatis  subcoriaceo-membranaceis, 
inferioribus  ba.«i  oblique  truncatis  brevissime  petiolatis  petiolis  supeme  alatis,  superi- 
ori])U8  basi  oblique  cuneatis  sessilibus,  supremis  basi  decurrentibus  adnatis,  soris 
rotundatiH  uniserialibus. — Caudex  repens,  crassitie  pennae  anserinae,  squamosus. 
StipeH  4-5-pollicari8.  Frons  pedalis.  Venae  obliquae  2-3-4-furcatae,  basi  nigri- 
caiiten,  venula  infima  supeme  sorifera,  reliquae  fere  ad  marginem  attingentes,  apicibas 
flavati.s.     {Hooker.) — Kegla. 

Hooker  redescribed  and  figured  the  species  without  mention  of  additional  speci- 
mens in  the  Icones.^    The  emended  description  contains  no  mention  of  margins 


"  In  this  paper  the  letters  C,  E,  G,  M,  N,  S,  U,  and  Y  refer  respectively  to  the 
Columbia  University  Herbarium,  the  D.  C.  Eaton  Herbarium  at  Yale  University, 
the  Gray  Herbarium  of  Harvard  University,  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Herba- 
rium, the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium,  the  private  herbarium  of  Capt.  John  Donnell 
Smith,  the  Underwood  Herbarium,  and  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  Herbarium. 

^Hook.  Ic.  PI.  4:  pi.  391-392.  1841. 
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**imlMW(vnti-hii*!?utii?*'  or  of  veiiw  "basi  nigricantes,"  nor  does  the  illustration  show 
c'iliate  margins.  Otherwise  the  descriptions  agree.  Regla,  which  is  not  on  most 
ma])s,  is  not  far  from  Paoliiica,  Hidalgo,  but  at  a  somewhat  lower  altitude. 

]*<tJ}lp<u1nnn  blsrrrotnm  Mart.  &  Oal."  I  can  but  reganl  as  a  synonym  of  P.  ttuhjuii- 
ofottnu.     It  was  described  fnmi  (.ralUH)ti's  no.  6410,  said  to  have  been  foun<l  in  humid, 
cool  situations  in  the  eastern  cordilK*ra  of  ( )axaca,  in  the  zone  of  vegetation  ranging 
from  2,(X)0  to  2,S0O  meters  in  altitude. 
Sjn'i'lim'n.^  t'xnmiiied: 

MicliDacan:  Hills  «>f  Patzcuaro,  (ai  tn?es  and  rocks,  Novendwr,  1890,  C.  G.  Prin- 

gle,  no.  3328  (N,  E,  (\,  M— 2  sheets,  S,  U,  as  /*.  mhpetmlatxnn). 
Federal  District:  l-'ort^st  near  San  Nicolas,  Rourgi^au,  July,  1866,  no.  1038  (X,  IC, 
(t,  as  P.  hisiiTfjfi.iin). 

San  Luis  Potosi:  Near  city  <»f  San  Luis  IV^tosi,  W.  Schaffner,  Octol)er,  1879  (I'). 

An  examination  of  the  line  series  of  Mr.  Pringle's  3328  shows  a  high  degree  of 
variability.  Fournier''  liste<l  i*uhj>ctiolatum  and  hht'rratiim  separately,  noting  that 
the  fi»rnu*r  "diffiTt  a  P.  biserrato  frondulis  august ioribus,  soris  a])proximatis;''  and 
even  lI(M>k<*r '*  in  uniting  tht*m  was  inclim^i  to  shift  responsibility  upon  Mettenins. 
It  is  not  ilitiicult  to  understan<l  how,  from  insuffituent  material,  Foumier*s  view  may 
apj)ear  correct,  but  it  seems  pretty  plain,  uj^on  examination  of  the  series  of  ^Ir. 
Prini^lc's  3:L'S,  that  the  term  hiftrrratum  has  l>i»en  api>litMl  to  the  more  or  less  infertile 
state-*  ni  true  suhpHittlntnm.  For  exami)le,  the  Bourgeau  specimens  (no.  1038), 
lalH'li'd  hiaei-miuin  agree  well  with  the  less  fertile  and  (conseijuently)  more  loafy 
individuals  of  332S;  yt»t  the  mon*  l>erfectly  fertile  fronds  of  IW28  would  l)e  referre<l 
without  <iuesti(m  to  anhprtiolatum.  Nor  is  332S<'  sepanible  into  two  fonns;  the  very 
considi'Hible  variation  extends  by  slight  gradations  from  the  symmetrical  fertile 
tyjK',  figure<l  by  IIo<>ker  as  HnhpdioUttHin^  to  the  leafy,  irregularly  serrate  port 
referred  to  by  Fournier  ami  oWiQV^  Vi»hherrnin)ii  and  rather  diagrammati<'ally  iigur(*f!  in 
the  oriiiinal  pu))licati<.>n  of  the  s])ecies.  Thert^  is,  indee«i,  a  no  greater  amount  of 
variation  here  than  is  to  be  observe<l  in  many  or  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  familiar 
ferns  of  the  eastern  I'nitM  States,  whose  tendencies  toward  variability  in  certain 
directions  are  well  known  and  recognized.  In  general,  the  more  fertile  the  frond 
the  more  approximate  are  the  sori  and  the  less  the  (U»gree  of  serration.  Marked 
fertility  is  usually  accompanicMl  also  by  a  loss  of  foliar  tissue.  The  present  case  fur- 
nishes an  ex(vllent  illustnitic»n.  The  Hookcrian  ligurt*  is  a  goo<i  representation  of 
norn sally  fertile  ynhjM'fiuJatum,  except  that  the  margin  is  not  often  so  evenly  semilate, 
but  shows  usually  an  unmistakable  tendency  towani  <louble  serration.  The  figure 
shows  rather  more  pulH*s<'en<'e  than  is  to  !)e  seen  on  the  siHKnmens  cited  above.  In 
these  the  i)ubescence  is  mostly  contintMl  to  both  sides  of  the  midveins  of  the  pinnip. 
On  the  undersi«le  it  is  rather  lighter  in  color,  longer  and  less  matted  than  above, 
and  exti^ntls  only  very  si»aringly  or  not  at  all  along  the  veinlets.  P.  biMmUum  waa 
originally  <lescrilK'<l  as  glabrous;  l)ut  no  known  memlvr  of  the  guhjn'tiolatum  group  ia 
alwolutely  without  pulK»scence.  In  the  several  new  siHHiies  here  proponwl  the 
quality  and  <lisposition  of  the  pul)escence  have  si»eme<i  valid  diagnostic  characters.  • 

J*oh/ptnii}iin  srhaffurri  Fee''  is  often  cited  as  a  synonym  of  P.  mibjietiolalum,  but  a 
description  s(M'ms  never  to  have  Ik'cu  published.     The  name  alone  was  offered  by 


^'Mcm.  Acad.  Hrux.  15-':  3S.  ;>/.  a.  J.  1.  In,  1S42. 

''Mex.  PI.  7S.  1S72. 

•-Sp.  Fil.  4:  22t).  181)2. 

''The  nM»tst«H'k,  alMuit  8  nun.  thick,  is  densidy  clotheii  with  delicate,  gloaeyy 
irregularly  ovate,  ind)ri("ate«l  scales,  attacluNl  by  their  middle,  of  a  mummy-brown 
verging  to  walnut-brown  as  they  l>e<n>me  long-attenuate  at  the  l)ase  of  the  promi- 
nently jointc'i  stijH^s.  The  rootst<Kk  of  none  t>f  the  sin^cimens  here  cited  under 
P.  snhprtlttl'ifinn  shows  any  variation  in  this  j»articular. 

^•^'^'Mem.  22.  KST)?. 
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F6e,  followed  directly  by  "P.  suhpeiiolaium,  Hook.  Icon.  PI.  pi.  391.2  (ex  Th.  Moore) 
Sn.  Angel,  et  Sn.  Agostin;  W.  Schaffner,  no.  310  (1854)  et  an  Popocatepetl  No.  273." 

From  this  it  appears  that  F^e  merely  quoted  Moore^s  opinion  that  the  plante  in 
hand  were  mbpetiolatumj  and  that  Fee  holding  them  to  be  distinct  proceeded  to  name 
them  as  a  new  species.  Still,  F^e  does  not  list  subpetiolatum  in  his  Mexican  cata- 
logue,«  and  it  is  possible  that  he  intended  to  displace  the  name  subpetiolatum  by 
schaffneri.  The  reason  for  such  a  change  is  not  apparent,  for  Hooker's  name  is 
clearly  tenable.  The  status  of  F^e's  name  is,  it  seems,  problematical  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, though  it  has  been  cited  subsequently  under  both  subpetiolatum  and  biserraium. 

The  immediate  bearing  of  the  determination  of  P.  schaffneri  is  that  the  name  may 
eventually  have  to  be  taken  up  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  following  specimens  (all 
Mexican),  which  I  am  unable  at  the  present  time  to  place  satisfactorily: 

Federal  District:  Near  Santa  Fe,  Bourgeau,  1865,  no.  463bis  (N). 

Oaxaca:  Canada  de  San  Gabriel,  altitude,  2,500  m.,  Conzatti  &  Gonzalez,  no. 

307  (G);  Cerro  de  San  Felipe,  altitude,  2,800  m.,  Conzatti  &  Gonzalez, 

August,  1897,  no.  430  (G). 
San  Luis  Potosi:  Near  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  W.  Schaffner,  September,  1879 

(U,  as  P.  schaffneri  Fee);  Parry  &  Palmer,  *'no.  973}  pro  parte"  (E). 

Notes  upon  these  five  sheets  may  be  of  interest.  No.  463bis  (ex  herb.  Mus.  Paris) 
is  lalx'led  /*.  subpetiolatum  with  P,  schaffneri  written  as  a  synonym.  It  is  well 
matched  by  no.  307.  Both  are  characterized  by  their  strict  appearance,  crowded 
pinn.e,  an<l  close  venation,  and  have  the  look  of  plants  grown  imder  semixerophytic 
conditions,  such  as  might  result  from  removal  of  forest.  No.  463bis  has  26  pairs  of 
pi nnje,  the  stipe  lacking.  No.  307  is  a  single  frond;  stipe  9.5  cm.  long,  markedly 
canaliculate;  lamina  25  cm.  long;  pinnae  about  20  pairs,  the  lower  nearly  opposite, 
very  sliort-petiolate,  the  uppermost  becoming  alternate,  adnate,  and  somewhat  decur- 
rent;  pinna?  (maximum)  6  cm.  long,  having  about  24  pairs  of  sori  borne  nearer  to 
the  mid  vein  than  to  the  margin,  which  is  rather  more  finely  serrate  than  is  usual  in 
P.  snJtpetiolaium;  veins  3-4-forked.  Schaffner's  plant  (U)  has  the  same  strict  aspect 
and  is  the  same  as  the  two  preceding.  The  pubescence  of  alf  three  is  that  of 
subpetiolatum  (as  here  understood),  but  is  more  copious,  and  the  pinnae  are  for  the 
most  part  distinctly  petiolate.  No.  430  is  very  similar  to  307,  but  differs  slightly  in 
the  less  close  venation.  No.  973t,  comprising  two  complete  fronds,  does  not  differ 
essentially.  All  five  specimens  agree  in  their  rigid  strict  appearance,  and  oblique 
more  or  less  i)etiolat«  pinnae,  but  do  not  present  characters  warranting  their  separa- 
tion specifically  from  subpetiolatum.  It  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  recognize  the 
form  even  subspecifically,  owing  to  the  doubt  surrounding  the  proper  application  of 
Schaffner's  name,  and  because  of  the  variable  characters  of  the  plants.  Further 
material  collected  completely  and  in  good  quantity  would  be  of  much  interest  in 
serving  to  indicate  the  limits  of  variation  in  plants  of  definitely  restricted  areas. 

Polypodium  aequcile  sp.  nov.  Plate  LXI. 

Kootstock  wanting;  frond  4  dm.  long;  stipe  (complete)  15  cm.  long,  very  rigid, 
firmly  terete;  lamma  25  by  12.5  cm.,  very  minutely  glandular  (apparently  glabrous) 
below,  comprising  about  16  pairs  of  exactly  opposite  pinnae  of  which  the  lowermost 
are  5.5  by  1.5  cm.,  cordate  at  base,  sessile;  the  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  about  1  cm. 
longer  and  adnate  upon  the  upper  basal  portion;  the  upper  pinnae  becoming  quite 
adnate  but  not  decurrent;  margins  obscurely  undulate,  nearly  entire;  veins  mostly 
free,  but  occasionally  anastomosing  to  form  large  acutish  areoles  which  extend 
nearly  to  the  margin;  sori  about  16  pairs,  large,  borne  on  the  first  anterior  veinlets 
slightly  nearer  to  the  mid  vein  than  to  the  margin. 

09™' Mem.  22.  1857. 
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The  8]>ocieH  in  fonn<led  on  no.  8263B  of  Capt.  John  Donnell  Smith's  Guatemalan 
plant*",  collecte<i  at  San  Miguel  l-spantiin,  Dei)artinent  Quiche;  altitude  1,800  meters, 
April,  1892,  hy  Messrs  Ileyde  *&  Lux.  The  type  sjiecamen,  which  is  the  only  one 
known  to  nie,  is  in  the  private  herbarium  of  Captain  Smith.  The  plant  was  dis- 
tributtMl  aH  l\  mhpetiolntiuu,  but  it«  aflinities  seem  scarcely  to  lie  with  that  group,  nor 
doen  it  appear  closely  allied  to  any  middle  American  speciet*.  Its  symmetry  and 
regularity  of  outline  have  suggested  the  si>ecilic  name  here  applied. 

Polypodium  teresae  sp.  nov.  Plate  LXI. 

Rhizome  wide-cret^ping,  clothed  with  light-brown  imbricate  chaff;  frond  30  cm. 
long;  fitij)e  S  cm.  long;  lamina  22  by  16  cm.,  broadly  ovate,  dark  green,  noticeably 
and  linely  pul)escent  over  the  whole  lower  surface,  comprising  about  13  pairs  of 
sulx>ppo8ite  ligulate  membninat-eous  piinia*;  the  lowermost  pinnae  (7  cm.)  decidetlly 
petiolateand  exi-ised  Iwlow,  the  thinl,  fourth,  an<l  fifth  pairs  nearly  e<iual  (about  8  cm. 
by  12  to  18  mm.),  the  uppermost  wholly  ad nate;  margins  throughout  deeply  and 
regularly  biserrate;  midvein.s  not  prominent,  dark-colored,  as  are  the  mostly 
3-forktHl  veins;  sori  about  20  pairs,  etpiidistant  from  midvein  and  margin. 

The  Hj)ecic8  is  founded  upon  Dr.  J.  X.  Rose's  no.  2205,  colltHJted  in  the  Sierra 
Madre,  near  Santa  Teresa,  Territorio  de  Tepic,  Mexico,  August  12,  1897.  There  are 
two  slieet**;  one,  the  type,  no.  30111i>,  in  the  W  S.  National  Herbarium;  the  other, 
smalliT  and  less  characteristic,  in  the  Gray  Herbarium.  Undoubtedly  the  plant  is 
closely  relate<l  Uy  nubpctiolatimiy  to  which  species  Mr.  l.)aveniK)rt  referred  it;  but  it 
seems  sutti<'iently  distinct  in  the  dcn-idiMlly  petiolato  pinna',  more  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  pubescence,  position  of  the  sori,  and  peculiar  marginal  serration. 

Polypodium  firmulum  sp.  n<»v.  Plate  LXI. 

Rhizome  wide-creeping,  5  <»r  t>  mm.  thick,  with  yellowish  brown  curly  cliaff  and 
coi)i(>us  r(M)tlets  thickly  lovered  with  a  fine,  linciir,  dark  brown  chaff;  frond  22  cm. 
long;  stipe  tilMmt  S  cm.  long,  arcuate,  gniMiish-stramineous;  lamina  14  by  11  cm., 
broatUy  ovate,  light  grtnMi,  with  alwmt  i»  pairs  of  mostly  alternate,  linear-lanceolate, 
subcoriaceous,  sprca<ling  innna*  which  are  })ubesi^ent  over  the  tissue  of  both  sides; 
the  lowermost  pair  (sterile)  o.2  cm.  l)y  \)  mm.,  at  the  base  excised  below  from  the 
racliis  a  distance'  of  2  nun.  along  the  mi<lrib  to  form  a  broad  sinus,  above  rounded 
and  slightly  adnatc;  the  se«'ond  ]»air  (fertile)  o.S  cm.  long,  similarly  excised  below. 
alH>ve  less  roun<lc«l  an<l  similarly  adnate;  the  third  G  cm.,  the  fourth  5.5  cm.  lonu: 
succcetling  j)innj»'  gradually  shoiler,  consi<lerably  narn.)wer,  adnate,  apices  acute;  the 
)»inn:i'  uiidnlate  in  drying,  the  revoluti^  margins  incons]iicuously  notched  by  shallow 
distant  crcnations  which  in  the  fertile  pinme  exactly  corresi)ond  to  the  son;  son 
averaging  abnut  20  pairs,  borne  rather  closer  to  the  midvein  than  to  the  margin,  one 
upon  the  first  bninch  nf  the  inconspicuous  mostly  iJ-forktHl  veins. 

Type  in  the  V.  S.  National  IhTbarium  (no.  .S07,iHXJ),  collected  from  **the  shaded 
under  si<les  of  larg(»  oaks  at  Alvart'z,  San  Luis  Potosi,  altitude  8,000  feet,  by  Dr. 
Kdward  Talnier  (no.  44S),  September  2S-()ctolHM'  :?,  n>02."  Mixetl  in  the  number 
were  i>lants  of  /'.  plrfujinn.  The  type  sheet  ciiinprises  four  si'paratc  fronds,  of  which 
the  largest  has  served  for  the  above  tliagnosis. 

The  sjKMies  is  not  very  closely  relate<l  to  /*.  MuhpethtlataWf  differing  from  that 
si)ecies  in  nearly  all  esst'utial  i)articulars.  The  coriaci»ous  texture  and  the  breadth 
of  the  frond  are  «listinctive  characters.  The  whitish  i>ul)Osconci»,  noticeable  without 
a  glass,  is  not  coiitine<l  to  the  venation,  but  occurs  also  on  the  leafy  tissue;  it  ifl  moat 
abundant  on  the  u])]H>r  side.  The  sterile  pimiic  are  diK^itleilly  obtuse,  and  the  fertile 
ones  art*  ftnind  upon  !>eing  freshene<l  to  K*  more  or  less  so,  though  when  dry  they 
ai>pear  acut(>.  The  long,  shallow  crenations  are  unique,  so  far  as  I  have  obaerved, 
among  the  pt)lypodies  of  this  group. 
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I  would  refer  here  also  specimens  in  the  D.  C.  Eaton  herbarium,  collected  by 
Parry  &  Palmer  on  **Lerios  Mountain,  15  leagues  east  of  Saltillo,*'  Coahuila,  Mexico, 
in  1880.  The  plants  were  determined  by  Professor  Eaton  as  *'near  P.  mbpetiolatum*^ 
and  are  so  labeled.  In  the  published  report « they  are  listed  under  this  name  with 
the  remark  "small  specimens  which  agree  best  with  this  species."  The  error  was 
perpetuated  in  the  Biologia  Centrali-Americana.  *  The  specimens  arc  too  immature 
to  have  served  for  description,  but  with  the  material  now  at  hand  they  may  be 
definitely  placed  under  P.  Jirmulum. 

Polypodium  legionariiun  Baker  in  Hook.  &  Baker,  Syn.  Fil.  337.  1868. 

Poly  podium  inacrodon  Hook.  Sp.  Fil.  4:218.  1862,  not  Reinw.  (sec.  Baker). 
Specimens  examined: 

Mexico:  Chiapas,  Dr.  Ghiesbreght,  1864-1870,  no.  393  (G,  E);  no.  294  (E). 

Guatemala:  Coban,  Vera  Paz,  altitude  1,500  meters,  O.  Salvin  (G);  without 
station,  O.  Salvin  (G);  Calderos,  O.  Salvin  (G). 
Of  these  sheets  I  suppose  nos.  393  and  294  to  be  most  typical  of  the  species  in 
its  mature  development.  They  are  magnificent  specimens,  agreeing  in  every  par- 
ticular with  Hooker's  very  complete  and  careful  description  so  inaccurately  and  inade- 
quately paraphrased  by  Mr.  Baker.  Salvin^s  Calderos  specimen,  aberrant  and  worn, 
is  referred  here  with  some  doubt. 

Polypodiuni  fissidens  sp.  nov.  Plate  LXI. 

Rhizome  creeping,  very  firm,  whitish,  clothed  with  bright  brown  chaff;  frond  40 
to  50  cm.  long;  stipe  10  to  18  cm.  long,  stramineous,  distinctly  articulate,  pubescent 
above;  lamina  30  to  38  cm.  by  13  to  18  cm.,  membranaceous,  ovate  to  obcuneiform, 
broadest  near  the  base,  pubescent  on  both  surfaces;  pinna?  about  30  pairs,  exactly 
opposite,  wholly  adnate  (excepting  the  lowermost  two  or  three  pairs,  which  may  be 
somewhat  rounded  either  above  or  below),  obtusish  at  extremity,  varying  greatly 
in  dimensions  according  to  degree  of  fertility  and  bearing  (maximum)  25  to  28  pairs 
of  large  sori  near  the  sharply  biserrate  fimbriate  margins  on  the  prolonged  first 
branches  of  the  mainly  trichotomous  entirely  free  veins,  which  are  rather  noticeably 
enlarged  at  their  extremities. 

The  species  is  founded  upon  no.  244  of  Dr.  Ghiesbreght's  "Filices  Austro-Mexi- 
canae,"  collected  in  Chiapas,  1864-1870.  Three  sheets  of  this  number  have  been 
examined;  two  in  the  D.  C.  Eaton  herbarium  (the  larger  of  which  is  designated  as 
the  type) ;  the  third  in  the  Gray  herbarium.  This  number  was  determined  by  Hall  c 
as  P.  bi.serraium,  a  disposition  which,  in  view  of  the  copious  pubescence,  peculiar 
position  of  the  sori,  fimbriate  margins,  and  generally  distinct  facies  of  the  plants,  seems 
quite  remarkable. 

Polypodium  adelphum  sp.  nov.  Plate  LXII. 

Rootstock  creeping,  about  8  mm.  thick,  clothed  with  long-attenuate  chaff  of  a  dull 
burnt  umber,  becoming  lighter  at  the  bases  of  the  stipes;  fronds  3.5  to  7  dm.  long; 
stipe  10  to  20  cm.  long,  rigid  and  glossy;  lamina  25  to  60  cm.  long  by  15  to  25  cm. 
broad,  ovate,  comprising  from  10  to  18  pairs  of  membranaceous,  subopposite,  linear 
pinnjo  becoming  more  or  less  alternate  above;  the  lowermost  pinnae  slightly  shorter 
than  the  succeeding  three  or  four  pairs,  which  in  the  largest  fronds  measure  about 
12  to  15  cm.  by  15  mm.  (at  the  broadest  point);  pinnte  mostly  subpetiolate,  the  base 
subacutely  cuneate,  and  very  slightly  winged  above,  only  the  pinnae  of  the  upper 


^'Proc.  Am.  Acad.  18:183.  1883. 

^Biolog.  Central.  Am.  Bot.  3:662.  1885. 

<^  Franklin  W.  Hall,  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Ferns  made  in  Southern  Mexico, 
mainly  at  Chiapas,  by  A.  Ghiesbreght,  in  the  years  1864-1870, 2. 1873.  (Pp.  10.  New 
Haven. ) 
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half  wiu^ecl  narrowly  lK)th  above  and  below,  finally  fully  adnate;  the  maigins  dis- 
tinctly and  uniformly  shallow-crenate  throughout;  midvein  prominent,  giving  rise 
to  a]x)ut  40  or  45  pairs  of  mostly  3-forked,  free,  oblique  veins;  son,  abont  40  pains, 
bonie  at  half  the  distance  to  the  margin. 

Specimena  examined: 

Mexico:  Chiai>as,  Ghiesbreght,  1804-1870,  no.  244  in  part  (G,  E — ^2  specimens); 

no.  205  (E — 2  si)ecimen8). 
Guatemala:  Santiago,  Dt^pt.  Zacatei)equcz,  altitude  6,500  feet;  Rosalie  Gomez, 

1891,  John  Donnell  Smith's  distribution  no.  945  (G,  N,  S). 

Of  these  the  first  mcMitioneil  (in  the  Gray  herbarium)  may  stand  as  the  type.  The 
full-page  illustration  ac^'omimnying  is  quite  representative  of  the  species,  which  in 
general  apiK*anince  stands  almost  exactly  between  J\  tnibpetiolatum  and  P,  fraternum, 
Froni  the  fonner  it  is  distinguished  by  its  size,  by  the  uniformly  crenate  (instead  of 
irregularly  serrate)  margins,  and  by  the  slender  shape  of  the  pinnie;  from  the  latter 
by  its  membranaceous  (instead  of  decidedly  coriaceous)  texture,  entirely  free  vena- 
tion, sliorter-i>etiolate  pinna*,  regularly  crenate  (instead  of  undulate)  margins,  and 
}>y  its  pul)escence.  The  pubescence  is,  however,  inconspicuous  in  the  plants  studied; 
above  it  is  a  short,  matted  tomentum,  confined  t<>  the  midveins  of  the  upper  pinno) 
and  to  the  terminal  })orti<>n  of  the  rachis;  on  the  under  side  it  is  slight  and  to  1)e 
observed  only  along  the  lower  i)ortions  of  the  midveins.  There  is  in  the  Gray 
herbarium  an  atlditional  sheet  from  Chiapas,  collected  by  Dr.  Ghiesbreght  (no.  260), 
which  may  or  may  not  l)elong  to  this  sj^ecies.     It  is  decidedly  pubescent. 

Fee's  l\  rnJteiise^  is,  I  believe,  not  known  in  American  herbaria.  It  is,  apparently, 
relate<l  closely  to  the  six^cies  here  descril.>eil,  but  both  description  and  figure  represent 
a  plant  differing  in  several  essential  particulars. 

Polypodium  fraternum  Cham.  &  Schlecht.  Linna^a  5:608.  1830. 

This  sjKH'ies  is  well  diagnosetl  by  its  authors.  It  appears  to  be  rather  ^'ariable,  but 
is  <lietinguished  at  once  by  the  very  coriaceous  texture,  long-petiolate,  perfectly 
glabrous  pinna.',  subundulate  nearly  entire  margins,  and  somewhat  anastamoeing 
venation. 

It  does  not  api>ear  to  have  been  much  collectetl,  and  I  liave  seen  only  the  follow- 
ing S}x?cimens: 

Sj^chnem*  e.camhu'I: 

Vera  Cruz:  Near  Jalapa,  J.  N.  Rose,  August  13,  1901,  no.  6088  (N);  near  Ori- 

zal.>a,  on  oaks,  C.  G.  Pringle,  January  20,  1895  (G). 
State  of  Mexico:  Borrego,  Bourgeau,  April  14,  1866,  no.  2881  (G). 
Criuitemala:  Santa  Rosa,  Dept.  Kaja  Vera  Paz,  altitude  5,000  feet,  H.  von  Tiirck- 

heim,  July,  1887,  John  Donnell  Smith's  distribution,  no.  1291  (8). 


'^len.  Fil.  241.  1850-1852;  7"^  Mem.  61. ;//.  g6.f,  1.  1854. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  LXl. 

Fig.  1.— Polypodiiim  aeiualc— la,  Fourth  pair  of  pinnec;  lb,  Fiwt  pair  of  pinnee. 

Vui.  "J.— PolypcHlium  leresao.— 2ii.  Fifth  pair  of  pinnee;  2b,  First  pair  of  pinns. 

F:g.  :{.— Polyp<Klium  firnmlum.— 3a,  Fifth  pinna;  3b,  Lowermost  pinna,  the  origin  of  the  suboppoaite 

one  indicated. 
Fig.  4.— I*olypodium  fissidens. — la,  Fifth  pair  of  pinnoe  of  type  frond;  4b,  Fint  pair  of  piniue  of  a 

.•iinall  frond:  4c  Sixth  pinna  of  a  third  frond,  very  fertile. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  LXU. 

Photojfraph  of  tyi)e  Hi)eciinen  of  Polypodium  adelphum  (in  Gray  Herbariam)  collected 
by  (ihiesbreght  in  Chiapais,  Mexico. 
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PREFACE. 

The  present  paper  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose, 
entitled  ''Studies  of  Mexican  and  Central  American  Plants,"  the 
earlier  num})ers  of  which  were  published  in  previous  issues  of  the 
Contributions  from  the  United  States  National  Herbarium.  Since 
the  preceding  number  of  the  Studies  was  published,  Doctor  Rose  has 
nijide  a  fourth  journey  to  Mexico,  and  a  part  of  the  information  and 
nmterial  thus  acquired  by  him  has  been  utilized  in  the  present  paper. 
Throughout  the  progress  of  the  work  the  scientific  value  of  this  field 
experience  has  been  manifest,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  giving 
the  critical  student  opportunities  of  this  kind  has  been  confirmed. 

Frederick  V.  Coville, 
Curator  of  the  United  States  NatUmal  Herbarium. 
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STUDIES  OF  MF.XTCAN  KHD  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 

PLANTS-NO.  4. 


By  J.  N.  Rose. 


nfTKODTJCTOKY  NOTES. 

These  studies,  continued  from  page  55  of  this  volume,  consist  chiefly 
of  descriptions  of  new  Mexican  plants,  most  of  which  have  been  on 
hand  several  years,  but  a  few  of  which  are  from  collections  made 
during  the  past  season.  None  have  been  described  until  all  the  known 
Mexican  species  related  to  them  were  studied  and  in  most  cases  a 
synopsis  of  the  genus  prepared.  So  many  questions  in  nomenclature 
roijuire  further  investigation  and  so  many  citations  must  be  verified 
that  there  are  many  of  our  Mexican  genera  of  which  it  seems  impossi- 
ble as  yet  to  present  a  synopsis.  As  some  of  the  species  described 
below  have  long  been  named  and  distributed  to  our  larger  herbaria,  it 
is  important  that  these  at  least  should  be  published. 

Since  my  last  paper  of  this  series  was  published  J  have  made  a  fourth 
journey  to  Mexico,  this  time  in  company  with  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Painter, 
who  proved  himself  a  most  earnest  and  valuable  assistant.  The  time 
spent  in  Mexico  was  about  two  and  a  half  months  (August  7  to  October 
20,  1903). 

Considerable  work  was  done  about  the  City  of  Mexico,  especially  on 
the  high  mountains  which  form  the  rim  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  From 
here  we  made  excursions,  spending  several  days  at  Cuemavaca,  two 
at  Pachuca,  one  at  Toluca,  two  at  Yautepec,  one  at  Tultenango  Canyon, 
and  one  at  Aguas  Calientes.  A  number  of  these  trips  were  made  to 
find  long-lost  species  of  Humboldt,  Hartweg,  and  other  collectors  and 
to  look  for  Crassulaceae  and  Cacti.  On  some  of  these  trips  I  had  as 
nn^  companion  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  whose  knowledge  of  the  plants  of 
central  Mexico  made  his  services  most  valuable  to  me.  The  last  of 
August  we  all  moved  to  Guadalajara,  where  extensive  work  was  done 
in  the  great  barranca  of  the  Santiago,  at  Rio  Blanco,  where  Dr.  E. 
Palmer  collected  so  many  new  species  in  1887 — several  days  about 
Lake  Chapala  and  one  at  Etzatlan.  At  Guadalajara  we  were  joined 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  D.  Ilolwaj^  who  later  accompanied  us  in  the  ascent  of 
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lln>  Volcano  of  Toliica.  Two  days  were  spent  on  the  slope  of  the  vol- 
cano, where  many  interesting  plants  were  obtained.  Our  stay  in  the 
cmter  was  marked  1)}^  a  cold  niin  and  snow  storm,  which  made  collecting 
nearly  impossible  and  cut  off  what  must  be  one  of  the  most  glorious 
views  in  all  America. 

The  following  tabUi  will  show  in  detail  the  places  visited,  the  date  of 
each  visit,  and  the  number  of  miles  traveled  in  1903: 

Tahk  of  itinerary. 

Mllofi. 

Washington  to  Lartnlo 1, 97(5 

Aii^.        17.  LarcilotoCity  of  Mexico 840 

20.  City  of  Mexico  to  Tlalpani  and  return 15 

21 .  City  of  Mexico  to  San  Angel  and  return 10 

22.  Citv  of  Mexico  to  Sante  Fe  and  return .- 20 

2.S.  City  of  Mexico  to  Sante  Fe  and  return 20 

24.  City  of  Mexico  to  Sierra  (hiadalupe  and  return 10 

20.  City  of  ^lexico  to  Yautei>ec 98 

26, 27.  Yautepec  to  local  Htations Hi 

28.  YautejKic  to  City  of  Mexico 98 

30.  City  of  Mexico  to  Tequixquiac  and  return 74 

31.  Citv  of  Mexico  to  Pachuca 94 

31.  Pachuca  to  Real  del  Monte 10 

Sept.          1 .  Pachuca  to  inountainfl  and  return 10 

2.  Pachuca  to  City  of  Mexi<*o 94 

3, 4.  City  of  Mexico  to  Toluca  and  return 90 

H.  City  of  ^lexico  to  (juadalupe  and  return 10 

8-10.  Citv  of  Mexico  to  Cuernavaca  and  return 148 

9, 10.  Cuernavaca  to  the  iKKlregal  (twice)  and  return 32 

14.  City  of  Mexico  to  Salazar  and  return 50 

K).  City  of  Mexico  to  Fl  Salto  and  retuni 80 

17.  Citv  of  Mexico  to  Eslava  and  return :i9 

19.  Citv  of  Mexico  to  Cinia  and  return 75 

21 .  City  of  Mexico  to  El  Pan^ue  and  return 115 

23.  City  r)f  Mexico  to  Sierra  Guadalupe  and  return 20 

25.  City  of  jMexico  to  ( Juadalajara 381 

2S.  (luadalajara  to  the  barranca  ami  return 16 

29.  ( luadalajara  to  the  1  )arranca  and  return 12 

30.  ( iuadalajara  to  Sierra  de  San  Ksteban  and  return 20 

Oct.       1-3.  Guadalajara  to  Etzatlan  and  return 128 

4-iy.  Guadalajara  to  Chai)ala  and  return 70 

7.  Guadalajara  to  City  of  Mexico 381 

8-11 .  ( -ity  of  Mexico  to  Agua.s  Calient(»H  and  return 72** 

13.  City  of  Mexico  to  Tultenango  and  return 202 

14.  City  of  Mexico  to  Toluca 45 

15,  It).  Tolu<ra  to  Cahuuaya 24 

1(5.  Calaniava  to  the  crater  of  T<»luca  an<l  n»turn 30 

17.  Toluca  to  Citv  <»f  Mexico 45 

18.  City  of  Mexico  to  Santii  Fe  and  return 20 

20.  City  of  Mexii'o  to  r:jigle  Pa-^s 1,069 

F^igle  Pass  U >  Wa^^liington 1, 991 

Total  niihw  tnivt'led , 9|886 
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In  September  and  October  the  plant  life  was  at  its  best,  at  which 
time  plain  and  mountain  are  covered  with  flowers,  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  desolation  of  May  and  June.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  we  reaped  an  abundant  harvest.  The  herbarium  material  collected 
(niibraces  about  2,000  numbers  (nos.  6451-8221).  The  collection  is  a 
<j^oneral  one,  embmcing  nearl^^all  groups,  but  especiall}^  those  in  which 
I  have  been  earr^nng  on  particular  work,  such  as  the  Crassulaceae, 
Cactiiceae,  Umbelliferae,  etc. 

l^esides  this  herbarium  material  more  than  two  hundred  species  of 
})ulbs,  roots,  and  succulents  were  sent  to  Washington.  Many  of  these 
have  flowered,  and  most  of  the  others  are  now  in  good  condition. 
Many  have  been  distributed  to  other  institutions,  and  a  considerable 
numl)er  of  the  succulents  can  still  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  accompanying  list,  while  it  consists 
mostly  of  my  introductions  of  1903,  also  includes  some  obtained  pre- 
viously, but  not  heretofore  reported,  or  in  which  the  names  have  been 
corrected. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  all  these  plants  are  new  introductions,  but 
many  of  them  are.  In  many  cases  my  material  came  from  the  type 
localities  of  rare  species,  while  not  a  few,  especially  of  the  succulents, 
are  eiitirelv  new  to  science. 


Me^cican  pUmts  recently  introduced  by  J,  N.  Rose. — No.  3. 


Name. 


CRA88ULACEAE. 

Echereria  glauca  Baker 

Evheveria  elegans  Rose,  ined  . 

Frhereria  secunda  Lindl 

Echereria  sp 

Echereria  sp 

Echereria  maadata  Rose 

Echereria  mucronata  Schlecht 

Echereria  pringlei  Rose 

Echereria  sp 

Echereria  Riibrigida  Rose 

Echereria  sp.  nov 

Echereria  sp.  nov 

Echereria  nuda 

Echereria  cnspidata  Rose 

EcJiereria  sp.  nov 


Catalogue 
number. 


{ 


920 
705 
737 
757 
835 
789 
790 
817, 910,  & 
923 
834 
870 
903 
909 
918 
767 
930  &  936 
509 
11005 


Remarks. 


} 


Leaves  broader  than  in  common  forms. 
Beautiful  plant  for  bedding, 
ends  out  many  offshoots. 


¥ 


Not  yet  flowered. 
Not  yet  flowered. 

>Has  frequently  flowered. 

Has  beautiful  red  flowering  stems. 

Has  flowered  once. 

Has  not  flowered. 

A  most  beautiful  foliage  plant. 

Not  yet  flowered. 

Sent  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle. 

Sent  by  Doctor  Purpus. 

Sent  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer. 

Sent  by  E.  A.  Goldman. 
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Mcj'^iran  plants  recenthj  introfhwed  hy  J.  X.  Rose. — No.  3 — Continued. 


S*'(1um  preaHum  DC.?. 


Sedum  maranense  II.  B.  K 





fiii'dum  (/uadidajaranuiu  S.Wata.. 

^Sedum  loufflpfs  Rose 

Sedum  heterophylhiin  Rost* 


Sedtim  hiSfrtum  ITomslev 
tSedutn  retnsiini  Ileni.^'lev. 


tSedum  }Hdimr\  R.  AVat**. . . 

Sedum  Hp 

TUhm  nninniii  Kiiiz  »&  Pav 
Tillm<tstnim  primjUi  Rose. 
Viliadift  jHirrijIora  Rose*  .. 

\  'llladia  sp 

Viilad'm  pn'nitt'ri  Knsc 


Nauu*. 

(■ataloguti 
number. 

cKAssrLAi'KAK — coiitimie*!. 

Erhrrfria  snhH4'ni<ilr  RoseS]).  IIOV  . 

11018 

lu'licirvia  pidn'xrens  II(M.)k 

iicxn 

Echeirr'ui  puhrrnh'ntd  Rose 

4994 

Echercnn  nodidum  Baker 

6391     ; 

JCrhereria  cocchwit  Cav 

S7 

Erh'iena  minutijhru  Rose 

4704 

Echereria  itUityphylUi  Rot^e 

9393  , 

1 

Echeveria  lozani  Rrwe 

1 

Echereria  multiccudiH  Rose 

()28 

Echeveria  ohhmfolhi  Rose 

a'>3 

Echeveria  jtalmn'i  Rose 

471 

Echeveria    racemosa    Chaui.    & 

S(;hlt*cht 

316 
943 

Echeveria  strirtijiora  Gray 

Echeveria  trreti folia  IK-.? 

952  i 

Echeveria  walpolcana  Rose 

bm 

Altainiranoa  hatesii  Rose 

711 

AltamiraniHi  eloiiyata  Iios<» 

738  \ 

Altamiranoa  yoldmani  Rose 

Altamiranoa  scopidorum  Rose... 

Sedum  o.vypvUduiu  II.  B.  K 

8.51,755 

RemarkB. 


751,752, 

744,  735, 
&  754 

881 

8:^9 

921 

775 
477 


7(W 
845 

837 
712 


.  I 


Sent  1  )y  Dr.  Wni .  TreloaHe.     Biniu t  i f 1 1 1 

f<»liage. 
Sent  hy  Mr.  Pringle. 
A  l)eantifalsj)e<'ie8;  has  often  flowereil. 
Has  freijiiently  flowered. 
IIa«  frequently  flowered. 
Flowered  in  1899. 
Often  flowered. 
Sent  by  Mr.  Pringle. 
Sent  by  Nelson  <fc  Goldman. 
Sent  by  Mr.  Goldman  and  Mr.  Pringle. 
Sent  by  Doctor  Palmer. 

From  type  locality. 
Sent  bv  Doctor  Palmer. 

w 

Sent  by  Doctor  Piirpua. 
Sent  by  I>octor  Palmer. 
Flowered  in  1904. 
Flowere<l  in  1903. 
Flowered  in  1903. 
Living  material  now  only  at  Kew. 
A  tall  comiiact  shmb. 
Often  cultivated,  sometiineB   6   feet 
high. 

lieaveR  very  short,  compact 

l^eaves  linear,  sage  green. 

Low  trailing  plant. 

Delicate   little   plant  with  compact 

r(>8i»tte. 
Vallev  of  Mexico. 
Sent   by  Doctor  Palmer  from   type 

loi*alitv. 
Sent  l)v  DtK'tor  Palmer. 
II&^  not  vet  flowered. 
FIowcrhI  in  cultivation. 
Flowen\l  in  cultivation. 


820 

S79  ■  KlnweriMl  in  cultivation. 
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Mexican  plants  recentli/  introduced  by  J,  N.  Rose, — No.  3 — Continued. 


Name. 


cRAssuLACEAE — continued. 

Vllladia  cucfdlata  Rose 

VUlndia  stricta  Rose 

Vllladia  nelson  i  Rose 

Villadin  ramosissima  Rose 


Catalogue 
number. 


CACTACKAE. 

Cereus  sp 

Cereus  sp 

Ceretis  sp 

Echinocactus  sp 

Echinocactns  sp 

Echinocactus  sp 

Echinocactus  sp ^ . 

Mamillaria  sp 

Mamillaria  sp 

Mdinillaria  sp 

M«  I  /n  ilia  r  ia  p  ringlei  ( Cou  1 1. ) 

Mnmillaria  sp 

Mamillaria  sp 

Mamillaria  conimamma  Link 
Mamillaria  camea  Zucc 


MISCELLANEOUS   SPECIES. 


Agave  sp 

Agare  intrepida  Greenm 

Fnrcraea  sp 

Pmchnynanthes  rirescens  S.  Wats. 

Ihcria  elegans  Schlecht 

Sprekelia  formosissima  Herb 

Pohjanthes  geminifiora  Rose 

Tradescantia  crassifolia  var 

horh<dis  linearis  R.  Br.? 


495 
908 
740 
821 
822 
830 
855 
858 
225 
203 
977 

778 
849 
749 
874 


813 
913 
891 
312 


Remarks. 


Floweretl  in  cultivation. 
Flowered  in  cultivation. 
Flowered  in  cultivation. 
Flowered  in  cultivation. 


June,  1901. 
Flowered  in  1904. 


Flowered 
Flowered 
Flowered 
Flowered 
Flowered 
Flowered 


n  September,  1904. 

n  April,  1904. 

n  April;  1904  and  1905. 

n  July,  1904. 

n  October,  1904. 

n  October,  1904. 


Among  these  introduced  plants  attention  la  called  to  the  following: 
(1)  The  s|X}cies  of  Cra.ssulaceae.  For  the  past  three  years  I  have 
<rivon  a  good  part  of  my  time  to  the  study  of  the  Crassulaceae,  during 
which  period  there  has  been  gathered  in  Washington  probably  the 
choicest  collection  of  this  kind  ever  brought  together.  The  total 
number  of  pots  on  hand  in  September,  1904,  was  1,075.  This  does 
not,  of  course,  show  the  richness  but  the  size  of  the  collection.  At  one 
time  in  1904  ten  of  the  twelve  species  of  Stylophyllum  were  in  bloom 
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together;  six  of  the  seven  species  of  Sedastniin  and  all  three  of  the 
Mexican  species  of  Lenophylluni  have  ])een  grown;  nearl}'  fift^'  species 
of  I)udh\ya  have  been  under  observation,  besides  many  of  the  species 
of  Sediim,  Altaniiranoa,  Villadia,  and  other  smaller  genera. 

It  is  among  the  Eirheverias,  however,  that  I  have  had  the  finest  repre- 
sentatives of  this  family,  some  of  w^hich  promise  to  be  of  considenible 
horticultunil  value.  Of  the  forty-five  species  of  this  genus  recog- 
nized as  distinct,  I  have  fort}-  now  in  cultivation.  Among  these  the 
the  most  promising  are  the  following: 
Echererla  eh^gans^  of  steel-green  color,  forming  dense  rosettes  of  thick 

leaves  sometimes  becoming  tinged  with  red. 
Echcverla  ,vihs(fSisilw  and   H.  cuspidatn^  good   bedding  plants,   both 

forming  very  compact  rosettes,  the  first  of  a  pale  bluish  color,  the 

other  of  a  bronze  color. 
Fk'heverla  palmer!  and  E.  suhrlgula^  large  species  with  broad,  highly 

tinted  leaves.     The  latter  is  an  especially  desimble  plant  for  culti- 
vation.    In  the  City  of  Mexico  it  is  used  in  beds  as  corner  pieces, 

often  forming  heads  a  foot  in  diameter. 
Echtvcrnt  midtlcaulis  is  a  tall  species  with  shining  leaves,  which  are 

often  tinted. 

The  genus  Oliverella,  named  for  Mr.  (ieorge  W.  Oliver,  of  Wash- 
ington, has  proved  to  ])e  one  of  my  most  valuable  introductions.  It 
is  easih'  propagated  and  grows  rapidh',  flowering  the  first  season  after 
cuttings  are  taken.  It  often  forms  large  plants  with  weak,  sometimes 
hanging,  branches,  and  v(m*v  larg(»  red  flowers.  All  of  my  living  plants 
have  been  cared  for  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  A  great  many  plants  have  l^ecn  distributed  and 
others  will  be  sent  out  on  aj)pIication. 

(2)  Iltvrlu  rhifftnix.  I  wish  to  call  attention  once  more  to  Heeria 
(IrijaNs,  or,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  SchhfKUntron  elegant.  As  I  have 
stated  b(»fore,  llmht  *  I*  guns  is  not  (congeneric  with  the  other  so-called 
si)ecies  of  Heeria,  and  since  it  is  the  tyiH>  of  the  genus  the  other  species 
must  be  taken  up  under  the  name  Ileterocentron.*  This  species  was 
in  flower  for  nearly  two  months  in  Washington  during  the  summer  of 
1J>04.  It  makes  a  good  carpet  plant,  growing  as  well  in  the  shade  as 
in  the  sunlight.  Living  material  can  ])e  sent  to  a  limited  number  of 
growers  who  wish  to  ex])eriment  with  it. 

Th(^  drawings  for  plate  ♦'>;$  were  made  by  Dr.  Thcodor  Holm. 
Plates  ♦)<),  ♦)!»,  71,  and  72,  and  figure  14  were  dniwn  b}^  Miss  Anna 
Snv(i(M':  timires  17,  is.  and  1J»  were  made  bv  Miss  Juliet  C.  Patten, 
from  tracings  by  Miss  Smith,  of  London.  The  remaining  drawings, 
plates  (U,  <).'>.  r)7.  (>s,  7o.  wen»  mad(»  by  the  late  Frederick  A.  Walpole. 
The    illustrations,   with  the  exception  of    tigun*  14,  represent  new 

"  Kor  lull  Mrsrriplioii  of  llio  sjH'cics  ami  reasons  lor  rhan^c  of  iiume  see  p.  328. 
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species  and  are  made  from  the  type  sheets.  That  there  may  be  no 
confusion  as  to  the  specimens  used,  all  necessary  data  regarding  them 
are  brought  together  in  the  following  table: 

Data  concerning  specimens  used  for  illustrations. 


I'late. 

Name  of  species. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

No. 

Date. 
1901 

Herba- 
rium 
No. 

l.XIII 

Carcx  vcucoDhila 

Popocatepetl,  Mexico. 
Constancian.  Jalisco  . 

Rose  and  Hay . . 
Pringle 

6994 

395788 

LXIV 

Omitfiocarpa  flmhriata 

Synihlipsis  lepidota 

Ribcs  rugosum 

8654 

1902 

396774 

LXV 

Tula,  Hidalgo 

Pringle 

6899 

1898 

396772 

IvXVI 

Santa  Fe,  Valley  of 
Mexico. 

Pringle 

6999 

1899 

461280 

LXVII 

Kosleldzkya  malvatiscana  . 

Los  Cuevas,  Mexico  . . 

Hartman 

1C5 

1894 

306138 

LXVIII 

Koslelctzkxin  violacra 

Jojutla,  Morelos 

Near  Ocuilapa,  Guer- 
rero. 
Jojutla,  Morelos 

Pringle 

8663 

1902 

396718 

LXIX 

Taonabo  oocarpa 

Nelson 

2994 

1895 

234474 

LXX 

Begonia  xini folia 

Conostegia  minviijiora 

Pringle 

8690 

1902 

396783 

I.XXI 

Plunia,  Oaxaca 

Nelson 

2493 

1895 

347475 

LXXII 

Monochaetum  pringUi 

Sierra  de  Tepoxlan, 
Morelos. 

Nelson 

8359 

1890 

371918 

Fii,'.  14 

Taonabo  sylvatica 

San  Mieuel  Sollado. 

Pringle 

8169 

1899 

342858 

Vera  Cruz. 

If. 

Erinufinm  grande 

Nevada  de  Toluca 

'  Rose        and 
Painter. 

7938 

1903 

451556 

17 

Krifiigitim  painter i 

Sierra   de   Pachuca, 
Hidalgo. 

Rose         and 
Painter. 

6723 

1903 

460279 

18 

Enfnqium  piluarioides 

Hidalgo 

Pringle 

8948 

1904 

469281 

19 

Erynqium  pringlci 

State  of  San  Luis  Po- 

Pringle 

3759 

1891 

461279 

toai. 

i 

POACEAE. 
SOME  GRASSES  FROM  POPOCATEPETL. 

Tn  1901  I  made  two  trips  to  Popocatepetl,  which  lies  on  the  south- 
eastern rim  of  the  mountains  bordering  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  On 
August  8  and  9  I  made  my  first  trip,  spendmg  one  night  at  the  timber 
line  and  going  the  next  day  up  to  the  base  of  the  snow  cap,  which  was 
then  at  about  14,600  feet.  On  August  21  I  made  a  second  trip,  con- 
fining my  labors  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  not  going  higher 
thiui  about  10,000  feet.  During  the  trip  I  collected  among  many 
other  things  15  species  of  grasses,  which  have  been  named  by  Mr. 
Elmer  D.  Merrill,  formerly  connected  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  but  now  botanist  in  the  government  laboratories 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  two  or 
three  of  these  grasses,  as  they  are  of  considerable  interest. 

Sj>(>roholu8  v^oljii^  a  species  heretofore  only  known  from  one  station 
in  Colorado,  was  found  on  Popocatepetl  just  below  timber  line  grow- 
ing under  pine  trees  {Plniis  hartvjegiana).     This  is  one  of  the  smallest 
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of  the  ^nisses,  never  over  4  cm.  hi^h  and  8ometiniC8  so  small  that  it 
has  to  he  taken  up  on  the  hhide  of  a  penknife. 

Trisetnni  /v>.vt /,  liere  de.seril)ed  us  new,  holds  the  distinction  of  grow- 
\i\\f  at  a  higher  altitude  than  any  other  flowering  plant  on  the  North 
American  continent  except  Featiit-a  UclJiU  In  fact  I  found  it  at  13,5(M) 
feet,  the  exact  altitude  at  which  F.  Uvida  had  been  reported  from 
Mount  Oriza])a,  where  Linden  speaks  of  it  as  the  ^Mastpheenogamous 
plant."  Fci<tuc<(  Ih'lda  was  also  found  on  Popocatepetl,  my  highest 
point  being  18, ♦XM)  feet.  These  two  species  were  found  together  at 
about  18,4:()0  feet,  and  it  is  doubtless  a  mere  question  of  chance  which 
of  them  is  found  at  the  highest  point.  Both  grow  in  and  under  the 
melting  snow,  pushing  u[)  along  the  tongues  of  exposed  sand  soon  to  be 
buried  under  a  fresh  fall  of  snow. 

The  following  critical  notes  and  descriptions  were  furnished  by  Mn 
Merrill: 

Stipa  mucronata  II.  B.  K.  Nov.  (ren.  &  Sp.  PI.  1: 125. 1815. 
Collected  at  an  altitude  of  8,8iK)  meters,  August  7  and  8,  1901  (no.  6035). 

Muhlenbergria  quadridentata  (U.  B.  K.)  Trin.  Uniaor.  194. 1824. 

Vmhmwuxnm  (jntidritlenfaintn  H.  I^.  K.  Nov.  (ien.  <fe  Sp.  PI.  1:  130.  pL  68B.  1816. 
Collceted  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  meters,  Auj?uat  22,  1901  (no.  6261). 

Sporobolus  wolfii  Vasey,  Bull.  Torn  Hot.  Club.  10:  52.  1883. 

Vilfa  min'nnn  Vasey  in  Monthly  Kept.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  March  156.  1874;   U.  R. 

(Jeog.  Surv.  \V.  l(H)th  Merid.  6:  282.  ;;/.  27.  f.  7-9.  1878,  non  Trin. 
C'ollected  at  an  altitu<le  of  3,600  meters,  August  7  and  8,  1901  (no.  6014). 

This  is  a  very  renuirkiible  species,  not  only  in  its  minute  size  but 
also  ill  its  distribution.  The  only  locality  prcviouslj'  known  is  Twin 
Lakes,  Colorado,  where  it  was  collected  on  sandy  shores  (no.  1077, 
John  Wolf,  lcS73).  There  is  also  a  specimen  in  the  United  States 
National  Herbarium  from  the  same  locality  collected  by  C.  W.  Derry 
in  lS7o.  The  specimen  f lom  Poi)ocatepetl  matches  Vasey's  type  even 
to  the  most  minute  characters,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing 
them  to  be  identical.  That  this  species  should  be  found  in  only  two 
stations  and  so  far  apart  as  Twin  Ijjikes,  Colorado,  and  Mount  Popo- 
catepetl, ]\I(»xico,  is  certainly  remarkable,  although  it  is  very  probable 
that  it  occurs  at  intermediate  j)oints."  but  has  lx>en  overlooked  by  col- 
lectors, owin<if  to  its  diminutive  size.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
iSj>ornh(>his  iroljii  is  only  a  (lei)auj)enite  form  of  S,J}liformis  ^^urh.) 
Vasey,  but  the  <>fn»at  (lis])arity  in  sizt*  l^ctween  the  two  and  the  much 
smaller  spikelets  oi  (he  fonn(M'  lead  us  to  Ik'Iicvo  that  it  is  a  valid 
s])eci(vs. 

Cinna  poaeformis  ( li.  i>.  K.)  Snihii.  iV:  Mi>rrill,  V.  S.  I.Vpt.  A){r.  Div.  Agros. 

linll.  24::;i.  I1K)1. 
Ihltifi.r'm  }nHh/nriiiis  H.  I>.  K.  Nov.  (tou.  i\:  sp.  1*1.  1:  14<>.  1815. 

"('oIliMtt'il  in  VM)[\  ])y  .J.  X.  Knsc  :iiid  .Ins.  II.  raiiiU^r  on  Nevada  de  Toloca  (no. 

64:J3)  ami  at  Ciina,  Stato  ni  Mexico  iim.  siXii*). 
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roa  .vihunijlorn  Kiinth,  Rev.  Gram.  1:  115,  339.  pi.  83.  1830. 

(  nuHistnon  poaeforme  Foiirn.  Mex.  PI.  2:  91.  1881. 

Collected  at  an  altitude  of  3,240  meters,  August  7  and  8,  1901  (no.  6025). 

Agrrostis  tolucensis  H.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  1:  135.  1819. 
{(jnuiltis  mcricaniis  Presl,  Rel.  Haenk.  1:  236.  1830. 
Collected  at  an  altitude  of  3,240  meters,  August  22,  1901  (no.  6296a). 

Calama^rostis  tolucensis  (H.  B.  K. )  Trin.  in  Steud.  Nom.  II,  1:  250.  1840. 
iK'iffuxid  tolucensis  H.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  PL  1:  148.  1815. 
('(lid nidt/rostis  sestputriflora  Steud.  1.  c. 
Collected  at  an  altitude  of  3,940  and  3,580  meters,  August  22,  1901  (nos.  6298  and 

()29Sa). 

Trisetum  tolucense  (II.  B.  K.)  Kunth,  Rev.  Gram.  1:  101.  297.  pi.  60.  1830. 
Airuii  tohicrmls  II.  B.  K.  Nov.  Cien.  &  Sp.  PI.  1:  148.  1815. 
(\)llected  at  an  altitude  of  3,550  meters,  August  22,  1901  (no.  6299). 

Trisetum  rosei  Scribn.  &  Merrill  sp.  nov. 

A  densely  tufted,  nearly  glabrous,  green  or  purplish  perennial,  20  to  45  cm.  high, 
with  numerous  lirm  leaves,  dense  spike-like  panicles,  and  very  strongly  pilose 
flowering  glumes;  culms  rather  stout,  densely  puberulent  above;  sheaths  exceeding 
the  internodes,  overlapping,  minutely  puberulent;  ligule  about  2  mm.  long,  truncate; 
leaf-blades  plane  or  becoming  involute  in  drying,  glabrous  beneath,  prominently 
striate  and  minutely  pubescent  above,  those  of  the  culm  one  or  two,  3  to  5  mm. 
wide,  5  to  7  cm.  long,  erect,  the  basal  ones  numerous,  5  to  12  cm.  long;  panicle 
purplish,  6  to  10  cm.  long,  10  to  15  mm.  in  diameter,  rather  densely  flowered,  the 
hninclies  1  to  8  cm.  long,  appressed,  flower-bearing  throughout,  the  axils  and  branches 
densely  and  softly  pulx^scent,  spikelets  about  6  mm.  long,  2-flowered;  empty  glumes 
ovate-lanceolate,  the  first  4  mm.,  the  second  5  mm.  in  length,  glabrous,  except  on 
the  ciliate  margins  above,  with  appressed  or  spreading  white  hairs,  the  first  5  mm., 
the  second  4.5  nun.  in  length,  ovate- lanceolate,  acute  and  slightly  cleft  at  the  apex, 
bearing  a  slender,  somewhat  reflexed  ciliate  awn  just  above  the  middle,  about  4  mm. 
in  length;  palea  equaling  the  glume,  hyaline,  ovate-lanceolate,  sparingly  ciliate  on 
the  margins. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  on  Mount  Popocatepetl,  at  an  altitude  of  3,600  meters, 
Au^Mist  7  and  8,  1901  (no.  6016,  type);  also  Rose  no.  5979,  from  the  same  locality  but 
hijjfher  altitude  (alt.  4,115  meters),  is  referred  here,  it  being  a  lower,  more  cespitose 
form.  This  siK'cies  is  very  similar  in  aspect  to  Trisetum  tolucense  (H.  B.  K.)rBenth., 
hut  is  at  once  distinguished  from  that  species  by  its  very  strongly  pilose  flowering 
irhune,  ciliate  awns,  and  puberulent  sheaths  and  leaves. 

Trisetum  rosei  tenerum  Scribn.  &  Merrill,  var.  nov. 

A  slenderer  form  20  to  40  cm.  high,  with  long-exserted  panicle,  much  shorter 
leaves,  and  smaller  spikelets  than  in  the  species;  culms  very  slender;  culm  leaves 
one  or  two,  2  to  3  cm.  long,  the  basal  ones  very  narrow,  5  to  7  cm.  long;  panicles 
densely  flowered,  4  to  7  cm.  long;  spikes  4.5  to  5  mm.  long,  otherwise  as  in  the 

species. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  on  Mount  Popocatepetl  at  an  altitude  of  3,160  meters, 
An^'ust  7  and  8,  1901  (no.  6016,  type);  also  another  specimen  from  the  same  locality 
\N  ithout  number,  collected  August  22,  1901,  is  referred  here;  also  collected  on  Mount 
( )ri/al)a,  by  J.  N.  Rose  and  Robert  Hay,  July  25,  26, 1901  (no.  6348). 

Poa  cong-lomerata  Rupr.  Bui.  Acad.  Brux.  9^:  235.  1842.  nom.  nud.  ex  Peyr.  in 
LiinueaSO:  8.  1859. 
Colle<ted  at  an  altitude  of  3,390  meters,  August  7  and  8,  1901,  by  J.  N.  Rose 
(  no.  f)<^2t)a);  also  at  the  same  station  and  date,  altitucl^  3,540  meters  (no.  6026), 
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Poa  infirma  II.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  «&  Sp.  PI.  1:  158.  1815. 

Collectod  at  lui  altitude  of  8,210  inett»rH,  August  22,  \\m  (no.  6246). 

This  apecinion  is  very  small,  none  of  the  plants  ex('ee<iing  7  cm.  in  height,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  as  to  the  i<lentity  of  our  plant  with  the  form  described  by  Kuntb  a^ 
Poa  hijirnKty  a  si)ecie8  <'loscly  n'lated  to  P<xt  atinna  L. 

Festuca  livida  (H.  B.  K.)  Willd.  in  Spmig.  8yst.  1:  258.  1825. 

Brnmus  lirhiuH  H.  B.  K.  Nov.  (ieu.  <fe  Sp.  PI.  1:  150.  pi.  6'AV.  1815. 

tS<'h(uhmon(it  liriffvs  K.  &  S.  Svst.  2:  707.  1817. 

Ftiitunt  uraiuliflorn  Steud.  Syn.  PI.  (ilum.  1:  311.  1854. 

Jlrnn-iallrhhFonru.  Mex.  PI.  2:  129.  1881. 

A  very  distinct  and  interesting  si>ecies,  ba<ny  ligure<l  by  II.  B.  K.,  but  finely  illue- 
tratetl  by  Ilemsley."  The  tyjH'  of  this  species  was  collecteil  on  Mount  Toluc^.  It  is 
re|)orted  from  Mount  Orizaba,  at  an  altitude  of  18,0(X)  to  13,500  feet,  "the  last  plwK- 
nogamous  i)lant "  (Linden),  "the  limits  of  vegetation'*  (GahHitti). 

Collected  at  an  altitude  of  4,125  meters,  August,  1901  (no.  5978). 

Festuca  amplissima  Rui>r.  Bui.  Acad.  Brux.  9=^:  236.  1842,  nom.  nud.  ex  Foum. 
Mex.  PI.  2:  125.  1881. 
(>)llected  at  an  altitu<le  of  2,970  meters,  August  22,  19(H  (no.  6262). 

Festuca  aequipaleata  Foum.  Mex.  PI.  2:  125.  1881. 
0»llecte<l  at  an  altitude  of  3,575  meters,  August  8,  1901  (no.  6297). 

CTPEEACEAE. 

NOTES  ON  CAREX  MADBENSIS  AND  THE  OAREX  PINETOBinC  OF 

LIEBMANN. 

Carex  madrensis  Bailey,  Bot  Gaz.  25:  270.  1898. 

Colleete<l  by  J.  N.  Rose,  August  1(),  1897  (no.  2357),  nejir  the  top  of  the  Sierra 
^ladre,  in  tlu^  extnMiie  southern  end  of  the  State  of  Durango.  No  exac^t  station  can 
be  given  for  the  reason  that  it  was  found  in  the  uninhabited  jMrts  of  the  niountainti 
many  miles  from  any  town  or  village. 

The  original  desiTiption  of  Dr.  L.  II.  Bailey  follows: 

One  of  the  Iiulieae,  and,  with  (\  srliicdrnnn  Kunze,  making  a  wclbniarked  Kei'tion 
of  that  group:  s!en<ler,  a  foot  to  18  inches  high,  with  short  an<l  Hattiah  knaves;  Hpiken 
a!>out  four,  aggregated,  or  the  lowest  one  or  two  n^mote  and  long-peduncleil  from 
sheaths,  a  half  inch  long,  and  ovate  or  nearly  globular,  the  apical  Htaminate  |iart 
verv  short;  i>engynium  olMivoid  and  slightly  excurveil,  distinctly  and  abniptlv 
In^a'ketl,  the  oriiice  slightly  t»M)thed,  the  Inwly  trigonous  an<l  strongly  few-nerv«f, 
s(»mowhat  scarious,  ])ut  not  hairy  or  pulK'scent;  scaU»8  bnmd  and  blunt,  with  a 
short  cusp,  brown,  with  a  dorsid  nerve,  shorter  than  the  light-colored  iierigyninni. 

Differs  from  (\  nchlt'drantt,  its  nearest  relative,  in  its  much  laxer  habit  and  softer 
h'aves,  the  abstMict' of  long  ])ra<'ts  subtending  the  upner  spikes,  the  more  KcntteriHl 
spikes,  the  long  ptnluncles  of  the  lower  spikes,  the  glabrous  K»s8-nerved  perigyniuin, 
and  the  broa<ler  and  blunter  scales. 

Carex  peucophila  Holm,  nom.  nov.  Plate  LXIII. 

Can'.r  pinttirniiH  Licbiu.  Vidensk.  Selsk.  Skr.  V.  2:  2*>3.  1851,  not  Willd.  Linniea 

10:  2(M.  is:;(). 

(N>llectrd  by  J.  N.  Hosr,  August  7  and  8,  liH)l  (no.  6994),  on  Mount  Popocatepetl 
just  below  timber  line  un«ler  pines  {  /'.  ImrtiirtfiniHt)^  wheiv  it  is  quite  c«)iniiion.  The 
type  of  this  s]>(>i'ii's  came  from  Mount  Orizaba  at  alxMit  the  altitude  of  my  plantt*. 
It  has  luTctoiore  Ikm-ii  restinir  in  f\  frxtint  Dewey,  a  very  different  plant.  This 
sjK'eies  has  only  bet'U  collectt^l  a  few  ti'ues,  has  m'Ver  iH'fore  IxHjn  reported  from 
Mount  PopocateiK'tl,  and  has  not  heretofon'  Ikhmi  represent(*<l  in  the  National  Her- 
Kirium.  The  material  was  refernMl  to  I)r.  The«Mior  Holm,  who  has  prepared  thQ 
aecompanying  note  and  illustration. 


f'  Uiol.  C'entr.  Am.  3:  /*/,  nu  h. 


Cahex  peucophil*  Holm. 
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NOTE   BY   DR.  HOLM. 

Among  the  Mexican  Cyperaeeae  collected  and  described  by  Liebmann  in  the  Royal 
Danish  Academy  of  Sciences  (1851)  is  a  species  of  Carex  whicli  he  named  pinetorum 
on  account  of  its  occurrence  in  pine  woods.  It  was  found  on  the  volcano  Orizaba  at 
an  altitude  of  about  12,000  feet.  This  species  is  also  represented  in  Mr.  Rose's  col- 
lection from  Popocatepetl,  Mexico  (1901), from  the  same  elevation,  and  the  specimens 
agree  well  with  the  diagnosis  as  drawn,  by  I^iebmann.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  the 
si)e('ies  has  been  somewhat  misunderstood  by  various  authors,  hence  I  take  the 
opportunity  to  call  attention  to  some  of  its  characteristics  besides  giving  some  data 
as  to  its  supposed  synonymy.  Mr.  Rose's  specimens  show  a  horizontally  creeping 
rhizoma  (fig.  a)  and  the  perigynia  (fig.  e)  exhibit  a  narrow  wing  along  the  upper 
half  of  the  margins  besides  a  few  faintly  visible  veins  at  the  base,  characters  that 
have  also  been  pointed  out  by  Liebmann  (1.  c. ),  and  by  which  it  seems  well  dis- 
tinguished from  C.  orlzabae  Liebm. 

Nevertheless,  our  plant  has  been  confused  with  Carex /estiva  Dew.  and  C.  stramhiea 
St'hk.,  besides  having  been  considered  identical  with  C  orizabae  Liebm.  The  sup- 
posed synonymy  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(hrcx  f estiva  Dew.  iorma.  Iinmil is  (Bockeler,  Engler's  Bot.  Jahrb.  1:  364.  1881). 

Carv.v  fextiva  Dew.,  C.  propinqua  Nees,  C.  oreades  C.  A.  Mey.  (Hemsley,  Biol.  Centr. 
Am.  3:  473.1885). 

Carex  straminea  Willd.  var.  australis  Bailey  (Bailey,  Mem.  Torr.  Club  1:  23. 1889). 

That  our  plant  is  distinct  from  C.  /estiva  Dew.  is  readily  to  be  seen  from  the  hori- 
zontally creeping  rhizome  and  the  narrowly  winge<l  and  faintly  nerved  perigynium. 
In  C  /estiva  the  rhizome  is,  as  far  as  known,  always  cespitose  and  the  perigynium 
prominently  winged  and  nerved  through  the  whole  of  its  length,  a  structure  which 
is  very  conspicuous  not  only  in  typical  C. /estiva  (fig.  f),  but  also  in  its  varieties 
Juuiitvuiana  (Olney)  Boott  (fig.  g)  and  decumbens  Holm  (fig.  h).  It  seems  also  very 
strange  that  ('.  pinetorum  could  be  referred  to  C.  stramineay  of  which  the  perigynium 
(fig.  i)  does  not  show  the  narrow,  elliptical  outline  observable  in  C.  pinetorum,  but 
is  broadly  ovate,  winged,  conspicuously  nerve<l,  and  bidentate  at  the  apex,  while  in 
C  jtiuetorum  the  orifice  of  the  beak  is  obliquely  cut  and  only  slit  on  the  outer  con- 
vex face. 

(  an.v  piiivforum  Liebm.  is  no  doubt  a  good  species,  but  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
Licl>mann,  as  it  seems,  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  name  had  been  applie<l  before 
by  Willdenow  to  another  species,  which  by  Kunth  is  considered  identical  with 
Schkuhr's  Carex  muhlenbergii.  If  it,  therefore,  l>e  deemed  necessary  to  change  the 
name  proposed  by  Liebmann,  1  suggest  Carex  peucophila. 

Explanation  of  Plate  LXIIL— Fig.  a,  entire  plant;  ft,  inflorescence  of  the  same:  c,  scale  of  stam- 
iimtc  .spike  of  ('.  peucophila;  d,  scale  of  pistillate  spike  of  the  same;  c,  perigynium  of  the  same;  /, 
perigynium  of  CfcMira  Dew.;  g,  perigynium  of  C. /estiva  haydciitana  (Olney)  Boott;  h,  perigynium  of 
(\/fstirn  drcumbciis  Holm;  t,  perigynium  of  C.  iUraminca  Schkuhr.  F^gs.  a  and  b,  natural  size;  c  to  i, 
much  magnified. 

BETTJLACEAE. 

NOTES  ON  OSTRYA/*  WITH  TWO  NEW  SPECIES. 

Before  IS88  only  two  species  of  Ostrya  were  known — one  of  them 
(K  ostrya  ( (K  carpinifolia)  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  other  0.  vir- 
(j in  land  of  the  new.  Since  then  two  species  have  been  described — 
(K  k/iotdfonl,  from  Arizona,  and  O.  japonica^  from  Japan.     Our  com- 

"  Tiie  generic  name  can  be  clearly  traced  back  to  the  Romans,  among  whom  it  waa 
u^it'd  by  Pliny  and  others.     Our  present  method  of  citing  it  would  be  as  follows: 

Ostrya  (Micheli)  Scop.  Fl.  Cam.  414.  1760. 
Type  species,  Carpinus  ostrya  L.  Sp.  PI.  9:  998. 1753, 
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moil  (>,  vinjiniana  ranges  from  Nova  Scrotia  to  eastern  Texas.  It  has 
also  been  reported  from  South  Mexico  and  Central  America,  but  I 
have  long  been  convinced  that  such  a  reference  of  the  material  from 
those  regions  is  not  correct.  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  recently  collected 
additional  s^wcimens  from  the  State  of  Guerrero,  which  has  enabkni 
me  to  reexamine  the  Mexican  material,  and  1  now  have  no  hesitjincy 
in  proposing  it  as  a  new  species.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Vernon 
Bailey  has  collected  in  the  mountain  gulches  of  western  Texas  a 
very  i)eculiar  sj^ecies  quite  distinct  from  both  O,  knmcltoni  and 
().  clnjlniana. 

About  the  time  I  was  submitting  my  manuscript  for  publication 
Herbert  Winkler's  handsome  monograph  of  the  lietulaceae  appeared.* 
In  this  he  recognizes  only  two  sjxjcies,  O.  Italica  and  O.  knoioltmiL 
He  reduces  our  common  O.  t*/r(///Aw/w^^  to  a  subspecies  of  the  European 
species  (K  ItaUca^  and  publishes  as  a  new  variety  our  Mexican  and 
Central  American  forms.  This  treatment  of  vivginUma  I  do  not 
believe  will  Im^  acceptable  to  American  botanists.  The  Central  Mexi- 
can form  I  had  already  taken  up  as  a  good  species,  naming  it 
O,  mtximna^  while  the  Guatemalan  material  I  had  excluded  from 
l)oth  virglnUma  and  laexicana.  I  am  still  of  this  opinion,  but  must 
of  course  use  Winkler's  varietal  name,  though  i*aising  it  to  specific 
rank. 

Ostrya  gruatemalensis  ( Winkler)  Ro^ie. 

Otttryt  itnfira  (judtemdleimH  Winkler  in  Engler,  Pflanzenreich  19:  22.  1904,  in  part. 

I  (luite  aj:reo  with  Winkler  that  the  Guatemalan  material  <lewrve8  a  name,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  it  ha«  nothing  to  do  with  0.  italini  and  little  with  O.  nrginlnnn, 
to  which  it  has  usually  been  referre<l.  It  comes  nean'st  to  what  I  here  descTilx'  a« 
(>.  uicrirtnia^  but  differs  in  having  somewhat  broader  leaves,  not  so  strongly  nervt*tl, 
and  with  denser,  softer,  more  i)er8istent  i)ube8eence.  The  brattts  of  the  male  catkins 
seiMii  to  be  more  pointed,  ete. 

The  sjHries  hin*  iH'en  reiK)rted  several  times  from  (hiatemala  an<l  may  l)e  found  in 
soutiu'rn  ^lexico,  ])ut  does  not  seem  to  go  l:>eyond  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

Ostrya  mexicana  Hose,  sp.  nov. 

A  small  tree,  12  to  15  meters  high;  bark  of  twigs  one  and  two  years  old  of  a  dull 
dark  grayish  ])rowii  color;  twigs  of  the  current  season  greenish  brown  and  some- 
what ])ubes<'ent  and  bearing  prominent  brown  lenticels,  not  at  all  glandular;  |>etioles 
5  to  10  mm.  long;  blade  narrowly  lanceolate,  5  to  10  cm.  long  by  2.5  to  4  cm.  broad, 
sharply  and  somewhat  doubly  serrate,  slightly  cordate  at  base,  acuminate  but  not 
al>ruptly  so,  with  soft,  rather  scanty  pubescence  on  both  surfaces,  beneath  pale,  dull, 
and  strongly  reticulated;  fruiting  spikes  4  to  5  cm.  long. 

Collecte<l  l^y  K.  W.  Nelson  at  Omilteme,  Guerrero,  :May  25,  H)03  (no.  7050). 

To  liiis  .-^jK-cies  also  In'long  Botteri's  Orizaba  si)ecimen  (no.  2H4)  and  Pringle'a 
no.  SlSS  inun  Jalapa,  both  of  which  iiave  been  referred  to  0.  nrgluiniia. 

The  <»nly  two  .Mexican  localities  given  by  Hemsley  in  the  Hiologia  for  Oslryn  nr- 
i^inldii'i  were  Oiizaba  an<l  Jalai)a,  from  both  of  which  I  have  seen  specimens.  This 
.aperies  is  much  more  like  O.  t  irt/ifutind  than  either  O.  Icunfi/trnii  or  0.  bnileyi,  and  Dr. 
Sargent's  sngirestion  in  the  Svlva  of  North  America  that  the  Mexican  and  Central 


'/Kngler,  Das  rtianzenreich,  Heft  19,  1904. 


Obnithocaupa  fimbriata  Rose. 
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Americjui  species  may  j)08sihly  })e  referred  to  O.  knowUoni  is  not  Iwme  out  by  the 

spociinenH. 

Ostrya  baileyi  Ruse,  sp.  nov. 

Tree  12  meters  high  with  trunk  15  cm.  in  diameter;  bark  of  twigs  one  or  two  years 
(»l(l  dark  grayish  brown,  tliose  of  the  current  season  brown  and  pubescent  with  both 
glandular  and  simple  hairs;  petioles  2  to  5  mm.  long,  with  pul)escence  like  that  of 
young  ])ran('hes;  blade  oblong,  4  to  5  cm.  long,  distinctly  cordate  at  base,  obtuse  or 
acutisli  at  a|K>x,  somewhat  doubly  and  sharply  serrate,  pale  beneath  but  not  shining, 
soiiiew  hat  softly  pul)escent  on  lK)th  surfaces;  scales  subtending  the  stamens  acute. 

Collected  by  Vernon  Bailey  in  Guadalupe  Mountains,  Texas,  August  19,  1901 
(no.  485)." 

This  species  differs  from  Ostrya  virffinmna  in  the  shape  and  toothing  of  the  leaves, 
the  more  glandular  branches  and  petioles,  different  tips  to  bract.s  of  male  flowers,  etc. 
From  O.  hiouUoni  in  the  color  of  the  bark  of  the  one  and  two  year  old  branches,  the 
cordate  base  of  the  leaf  blades,  the  thickly  set  stipitate  glands  on  branches  and 
petioles,  the  sharj)er  teeth  of  the  leaves,  etc. 

This  species  is  somewhat  intermediate  in  characters  between  0.  rirginuina  and 
(}.  kiHuiitutu  and  also  occupies  an  intermediate  geographical  position.  O.  virginiamCs 
western  limit  is  eastern  Texa^*,  while  O.  himvUoni  comes  only  from  the  (Jrand  Canyon 
region  of  Arizona. 

Mr.   Bailey  furnishes  me  the   following  statement  regarding  his 

specimens: 

The  tree  from  which  the  type  specimen  was  taken  stands  in  the  head  of  Dog  Canyon 
on  the  west  sloi)e  of  the  (TuadalujHi  Mountains,  Texai*,  about  2  miles  south  of  the 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  line  at  approximately  2,160  meters  altitude.  It  is  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  gulch  half  a  mile  east  of  the  spring  where  the  wagon  road  ends. 
( )ther  trees  of  the  species  are  fairly  conunon  in  the  shaded  gulches  of  Dog  and  ^IcKit- 
terick  canyons  at  from  2, UK)  to  2,530  meters  altitude  in  transition  «one,  in  company 
with  yellow  j)ines,  Douglas  spruce,  oaks,  and  a  maple. 

BRASSIGAGEAE. 

A  NEW  GENUS,  OBNTTHOCAIIPA. 

Ornithocarpa  gen.  nov.  Plate  LXIV. 

Calyx  rather  long-cylindrical  in  bud;  sepals  narrowly  oblong,  obtuse,  in  anthesis 
spreading,  puri)lish.  Petals  oblong,  the  upper  part  of  margin  fimbriate,  the  lower 
I>art  lacerate  or  t(X)thed,  broad  at  base,  white.  Filaments  filiform,  elongateil; 
anthers  linear,  oblong.  Style  much  longer  than  the  ovary,  rigid,  filiform,  apiculate 
at  apex;  stigma  minute,  terminal.  Ovary  shortly  stipitate,  flattened  parallel  with 
the  l)road  partition,  2-celled,  each  cell  2-ovuled.  Ovules  attached  at  the  margin 
near  the  middle.  Fruit  obliquely  ovate,  the  lower  edge  slightly  rounded,  the  upper 
strongly  so,  indehiscent,  wingless,  crustaceous,  tipped  by  a  long  l)eak-like  persistent 
style;  see<l  1  (the  other  3  ovules  abortive).     Cotyledons  broad,  accund)ent. 

Ornithocarpa  fimbriata  Rose  sp.  nov. 

StiMus  simple  or  nearly  so,  60  to  90  cm.  high;  racemes  10  to  30  cm.  long;  leaflets 
strongly  toothed  or  cleft;  style  6  mm.  long;  ovary  and  fruit  glabrous. 

An  annual,  glabrous,  growing  in  shallow  water.  Leaves  pinnate.  Inflorescence 
an  elongate<l  raceme. 

Collected  by  C.  (x.  Pringle  at  Constancia  Station,  east  of  Guadalajara,  Jalisco, 
August  11),  1902  (no.  8()34). 

Kx'iMANATioN  OF  PLATE  LXIV.— Fig.  o,  uppoF  part  of  Stem;  6.  sepal;  c,  petal;  d,  two  views  of 
st.Miiu'ii;  r.  ovjiry  and  <lisk.  /  |M)d.  g,  section  of  pod  showiujf  ovules  and  seed,  h,  cross  section  of 
|Mt(i,  /.st'od  wallcovering  removed,  showing  cotyledons.    Fig.  a,  natural  size;  b  toe,  scale  4.  /.  g,  and 

A,  -fcah'  '2.  I,  s<'ale  4. 
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THBEE   SPECIES  OF  OLD  GENEBA. 

Ssmthlipsis  lepidota  Koso,  Hp.  iiov.  Plate  LXV. 

Annual,  50  tu  ()0  cm.  broad,  with  many  (spreading  stems  from  the  hatfe,  glabrouH 
I'Xfept  for  the  copious  minute  scales;  basal  leaves  in  a  rosette,  oblaneeolate,  7  to 
10  cm.  l<>ng,  (»btusc,  entire  or  with  a  somewhat  undulating  margin  with  or  without 
a  few  teeth,  on  both  sides  clothed  with  closely  set  scales,  ta]X>ring  into  a  slender 
IK'tiole;  stem  leaves  shorter,  often  with  distinct  ttHJth  or  even  lobes;  racemes  10  to 
15  cm.  lonj;;  pedicels  S  to  12  mm.  long;  sepals  oblong,  covered  without  with  minute 
scales,  4  mm.  long;  corolla  ]>ale  yellow,  in  agt»  liecoming  somewhat  puri^lish,  7  nun. 
long;  jmhIh  thin-walliMl,  V2  to  14  nmi.  long,  roumUnl  at  V)ase  and  apex,  cavere<l  with 
small  scales,  especially  when  young;  style  slender,  1.5  to  2  nmi.  long. 

CollecttMl  by  (\  (i.  Pringle  near  Dublan,  8tate  of  Hidalgo,  July  13, 1898  (no.  68W). 

Kxn.ANATioN  OF  I'LATK  LXV.— Kljf.  a,  OHO  of  thc  iiscvndiuK  bniiiches;  ft,  Rtellate  flcale  fn>m  foli- 
iiKe;  <•.  soi>iil:  «/,  iiotnl;  t.  stamen,  two  views; /.  oviiry:  .v,  lonfritudintil  si'etlon  nhowinK  ovuIcn:  A.  «'n»ss 
Sfi-tioii  of  Ninn*;  /.  cotyUMlous  and  plumuk'.  Fig.  a,  natunil  size;  b,  M'alc  40:  r  t<»/ and  /,  s(*ulc  I;  r/ 
iin<l  //.  scmU'  li. 

Thelypodium  pallidum  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

r>iennial,  tall  (SO  to  150  cm.  high),  more  or  less  branched,  glabrous  and  of  a  ])ale- 
gntMi  color;  basal  leaves  4  to  H  cm.  long,  lyrate,  the  terminal  lobt*  rounded  and  obtuse, 
the  other  lobes  very  small,  the  jM'tiole  an<l  under  surface  somewhat  pubescent;  stem 
leaves  sessile  and  clasping,  glabrous,  the  margin  denticulate;  infloresi'eni'e  elongated, 
sometimes  50  cm.  long;  llowering  iKMlicels  spreading,  in  fruit  a  little  ascending;  sefkals 
oblong,  obtuse,  puri)lish,  2.5  mm.  long;  {xjtals  narrow;  anthers  sagittate  at  l>as4»; 
reci'ptacle  swollen;  stigma  circular;  ovary  stipitate;  ]mk1  as<*ending,  12  to  20  mm.  long; 
w^cmIs  rugose. 

Collected  by  J.  X.  Rose  and  Jos.  11.  Painter  near  Tn»s  Marias,  Morelos,  Septenilier 
21,  HK):5  (no.  720t)). 

Lepidium  granulare  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Slender,  erect,  annual  or  biennial,  40  cm.  tall,  nu)re  or  less  branched  thronghout, 
not  at  all  puln'scent,  but  somewhat  granular;  stem  leaves  lunnatitid,  the  1o1h»s  niort' 
or  k^s  lolK'd  or  sharply-toothed;  upiwr  leaves  often  linear  and  entire;  racemes  5  to  S 
cm.  long,  erect;  pe^licels  as<*ending,  2.5  mm.  long;  sepals  with  scariotis  margins; 
stamens  2;  fruit  2  mm.  long,  distinctly  notcluMl  at  ajH^x,  glabrous;  style  very  short; 
setul  with  cotvlcdons  incumlH'nt. 

(\)llecte<l  by  C\  (i.  Pringle  in  alkaline  meadows,  (Mty  of  Mexti»o,  Jnne  and  JnYy, 
\sm  (noS4S8). 

Nearest  /..  mtrd'uhim  of  n<>rth  Mexico,  but  with  2  stamens  instead  of  4,  less  nrraniilar 
herbage,  different  fruit,  etc. 

GRASSULAGEAE. 

TWO  NEW  SPECIES  OF  ECHEVEBIA. 

Echeveria  multicaulis  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

('aulcscriit,  the  stem  roughened  Ih'Iovv,  naked,  cmwnetl  near  the  top  by  a  Toec^te 
of  obovate  or  s]>atulate  leaves,  the  whole  plant  including  flowering  branchefl  20  em. 
high  in  cultivation  but  said  to  reach  IH)  to  12t)  cm.  high  in  the  wild  state;  leR\*e8 
\\  to  1  cm.  Ion*:,  12  to  20  mm.  broa<l  at  widest  |M)int,  flatteniNl,  mueronatcly  tipptni, 
glabrous,  the  margin  and  face  more  or  less  brightly  colored;  flowering  bruichefl 
bright-colon-d,  bearing  scattered  oblanci'olate  leaves;  infbm*s<*onct^  a  short  compact 
cijuilateral  r.iceme;  tlowers  subtende<l  by  small  bright -colon**!  bnu^s;  fiedicela  very 
short  l)ut  distinct;  calyx  lobes  narrow,  acute,  asiH.Mi<Iing,  alMmt  omMialf  as  longas 
the  corolla;  cor«)]]a  buds  aeute,  auL'led:  comlla  n'ddish  without,  yellowish  within. 

('olle<"tcd  by  K.  \V.  Ni*Im>u  and  V..  \.  (loldman  near  Omil ten le,  State  of  Guerrero, 
May,  HH):»  (Hose's  no.  <»2S)  and  IIowchmI  in  Washington,  innvmlier,  1903. 


SvMTHUPsis  L1P10OTA  Roa£. 


i 
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Echeveria  walpoleana  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Acaulescent  or  becoming  in  age  shortly  caulescent;  leaves  forming  a  dense  rosette, 
at  first  pale  green  with  reddish  margins  but  becoming  deeply  tinged  with  red 
throughout,  thickish,  rounded  on  the  back,  boat-shaped  above,  sharply  acute,  6  to  8 
cm.  long,  2  to  2.5  cm.  broad,  glabrous;  flowering  stem  30  to  40  cm.  long,  its  leaves 
thickish,  acute;  inflorescence  two-branched,  each  branch  a  secund  raceme  of  8  to  10 
fl(^wers;  jiedicels  very  short;  sepals  spreading,  ovate,  acute,  green;  corolla  about 
14  mm.  long,  deeply  orange-colored,  the  iol)es  erect,  very  thick,  triangular  in  cross 
section,  acute;  stamens  about  half  the  length  of  the  corolla  lobes  and  attached  near 
the  top  of  the  corolla  tube;  carpels  erect. 

Collected  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer  near  Las  Canoas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  November,  1903,  and 
flowered  in  Wanhington  in  August,  1903  (Rose's  no.  506,  Walpole's  drawing  no.  116 
ined.). 

This  species  is  named  for  the  talente<i  botanical  artist  Frederick  A.  Walpole,  who 
died  at  Santa  Barl)ara,  Cal.,  May  11,  1904,  at  the  age  of  43.  Mr.  Walpole  was  not 
only  an  artist  of  great  promise,  but  was  no  mean  botanist.  In  1896  he  was  appomted 
artist  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  he  was  employed  continuously  until 
his  death,  excepting  one  year  when  he  served  as  artist  of  this  Division.  He  was  a 
prodigious  worker  and  had  prepared  more  than  1,000  botanical  drawings,  most  of 
which  are  unpublishe<l.  lie  had  prepared  for  the  writer  125  drawings,  many  of  them 
in  color,  and  al)out  200  lead-pencil  skeU^hes.  Good  examples  of  his  work  may  be 
found  in  this  publication,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  in  the  narrative  of  the  Harriman  Alaskan  expedition. 

GROSSULARIAGEAE. 
A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  SPECIES  OF  BIBES.  a 

No  synopsis  of  the  Mexican  species  of  Ribes  has  ever  been  published, 
but  a  bare  list  was  given  by  Mr.  Herasley  in  the  Biologia  in  1880.  Only 
6  species  were  mentioned,  one  of  these  being  without  specific  name. 
Of  these  5  named  species  4  had  been  collected  by  Humboldt.  In 
this  list  was  not  included  the  old  R.  tort  uosurn  from.  Lower  California. 
Since  Mr.  Hemsley's  list  appeared  the  following  species  have  been  pub- 
lished: li.  viburn! foil  tan  Gray  in  1882,  R,  q^i^rcetftruniGv^^Qnem  1885, 
and  R,  duge^^iu  Greenman  in  1903.  If  to  these  we  add  the  7  species  pro- 
nosed  here,  we  have  a  total  of  16  species.  Two  of  these,  viz,  R.  quei^- 
ceUynun  and  R,  hmgiflaruNi^  are  United  States  species  extendmg  just 
into  the  northern  border  of  Mexico.  The  two  Lower  Californian 
species,  R.  v lb mmifolhrni  and  R.  Urt'tuosum^  may  yet  be  found  in  south- 
ern California,  although  it  is  dou}>tful.  R.  nelsoni  and  R,  ceiifemm 
should  be  looked  for  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  southern  Arizona.  A 
«inecies  has  been  found  in  Costa  Rica,  but  its  identification  is  uncertain. 

The  facilities  for  preparing  this  s3'nopsis  have  been  the  very  best. 
1  have  had  })efore  me  the  largest  series  of  Mexican  Ribes  ever  brought 
together.  In  the  National  Herbarium  we  have  53  sheets,  and  in  addi- 
^.on  to  these  1  have  examined  29  sheets  from  the  Gray  Herbarium, 
including  the  types  of  R,  vihur/rlfolifwi  and  R.  dugesli.  I  have  also 
seen  the  type  of  R,  qucrcetoruni  in  Doctor  Greene's  herbarium  and 
examined  material  of  R.  torttwfiwu  from  San  Quintin,  its  type  locality. 

«  For  ail  extension  of  this  paper  see  p.  338. 
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KEY  TO   MEXICAN   SPECIES   OF  RIBES. 

Leavers  thick,  Vil>urniini-like;  raccmeH  neveral  in  the  axil>»  of  the  leaves;  calyx  with 

a  prominent  horizontal  disk 1.  7^  nbumifoihun. 

I  Agaves  thin,  of  the  ordinary  type;  ^acelne^9  solitary  in  the  axilH  of  the  leaves;  calyx 
tubular;  disk  wanting. 
Stems  more  i>r  less  prickly. 

Petioles  al)out  the  length  of  the  l)lades,  pilose;  blades  strongly  nerve<l; 

C^'utral  Mexican  sjKH'ies 2.  /?.  microphylium. 

Petioles    more  or  less   elongat^Hl,   pulniscent   but  not  pilose;  blades   not 
stn>ngly  nerveti;  Ijiittni  States  sjKHues  ranging  into  Lower  California 

3.  li.  quercetorum. 

Stems  not  at  all  prickly. 

Flowers  yellow ;  calyx  tuln?  nmch  elongatetl 4.  7?.  longifloruw. 

Flowers  generally  ni>t  yellow;  calyx  tul)e  much  shorter  than  the  last. 
Anthers  not  tipped  with  a  depresse«l  gland. 

Calyx  elongated;  U^ves  glandular;  fruit  black 5.  A*.  nelMmi. 

C/alyx  short;  leaves  not  glandular;  fniit  re<l 6.  li.  t^friuusum. 

Anthers  tipiHMl  with  a  depressed  gland. 
Ovary  glandular-pulx'scent. 

Ptnlicels  with  sc^anty  hairs;  ovary  very  glandular 

7.   /?.  prhiyhi. 
Ptnliirels  with  dense  pul)escen(v;  ovary  not  ver}*  glandular. . 

8.  R.  neyhvtiun. 

Ovary  glabrous. 

Calvx  tube  shorter  than  the  lol)es. 
LoIk's  of  leavers  acute. 

1  Agaves  glabrous  above,  the  maiyin  with  glandular 

hairs 8a.  li.  oriznfnjr. 

Ix^ves  pul)escental)ove,  the  margin  without  gland- 
ular hairs. 

Bracts  pcattennl  on  1  KM  Heels 9.  A*,  htnihii 

Bracts  at  toi>  of  i>t»<licels itau  R,  ajffiuf, 

Lol)e9  of  leaves  obtusi^ 10.  R.  tiuffeiii. 

C'alyx  tuln*  longer  than  the  lol)es. 

Young  branches  often  very  glandular-pubescent;  leav«¥ 

wi t  h  1  ( )ng-stal  ket  1  ghmds 11.  R,  cUiatum . 

Young    branchi's    not    glandular-pubescent;     leavra 
eghuulular  or  with  a  few  short-stalked  glanda. 

lA'Aves  glabrous  alH)ve,  nearly  so  l>eneatli 

12.  R,  ceriffntm, 
Li'avi's  ])ubescent  <in  I  Kith  sides,  often  densely  so 
bi'neath. 

Bninclu>s    short    and    stout,   beiHiming   light 

brown,  soon  glabrate 13.  R,  mgotum. 

Hranches  (*longat4Hl,  sh^nder,  Upcoming  a  dark 
puqjle,  puK'nilent 14.  R,  gramh. 

Ribes  vibumlfolium(irav,  rn>c.  Am.  Acad.  17:  L^)!2.  1S82. 

/i'/7«.v  rUmrnifoliinn  diffi-rs  from  Kilx'S  pnnH.»r  in  having  wvend  nuvnies  in  a  dnster, 
in  the  iH^-uliar  foliage,  the  n>tate  calyx,  and  tlu»  well-develo|HHl  horixontal  disk  on 
which  are  lN)rn(>  the  stamens  and  iH'Uds.  It  is  contined  chiefly  to  liOwerCRlifomia 
and  its  neighlM>ring  islands,  but  has  bt^en  rcporttMl  omv  from  Sononi. 

Bibes  microphylium  11.  I».  Iv.  Nov.  (mmk  I'fe  Sp.  6:  (W.  182:^. 

A  bush,  1.5  to  .*J  nu'tcrs  high;  bark  of  old  w<mm1  nearly  black,  of  llret-yesr  brandieq 
light-colonMl;  spines  stout,  usually  single;  iK'tioles  slender,  long«'r  than  the  Uade^ 
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softly  pubescent;  leaves  somewhat  pubescent,  deeply  3-eleft,  the  lolxjs  more  or  less 
toothed  or  cleft,  the  teeth  obtuse;  bracts  broad  and  obtuse;  calyx  10  to  12  nun.  long. 

This  is  the  only  gooseberry  known  in  all  Mexico  proper  and  it  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  in  American  herbaria.  It  was  collected  first  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland 
on  their  journey  through  Mexico  during  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
we  now  have  four  recent  collections  of  it  to  report: 

Mr.  K.  W.  Nelson's  no.  268  from  Mount  Orizaba  collected  March  18,1894. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle's  no.  6303  (1896). 

Mr.  C.  U.  Pringle's  no.  6788  (1898). 

J.  N.  Rose's  no.  5399,  from  Tlaupujahua,  Michoacan,  collected  July  12,  1901. 

The  second  and  third  collectings  were  made  at  the  type  locality,  **E1  Uuarda," 
Serrania  de  Ajusco,  in  the  Federal  District,  where  I  have  also  seen  the  plant,  but 
without  obtiuning  specimens. 

The  type  locality  El  Guarda  is  on  the  old  wagon  road  running  over  the  mountains 
from  the  Gity  of  Mexico  to  Cuernavaca,  and  was  the  place  where  the  soldiers  were 
stationed  to  guard  the  road.  Here  Humboldt  probably  spent  the  night,  going  down 
the  next  day  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Bibes  quercetorum  Greene,  Bull.  Cal.  Acad.  1:  83. 1885. 

We  have  referred  to  Ribes  f/uercetorum  certain  Lower  Californian  material  collected 
by  ^Ir.  C.  G.  Pringle,  heretofore  passing  as  B,  leptanthum  var.  Mr.  Pringle's  speci- 
mens differ  from  that  spjecies  in  having  the  bark  on  first-year  shoots  redder,  in  their 
being  glabrous  and  shining,  and  in  having  slightly  differently  shaped  leaves,  longer 
pcMlnncle.^,  and  less  pubescent  pedicels. 

Ribes  longiflorum  Nutt.  Bot.  Reg.  2:  under  pZ.  J£5. 1816. 

This  currant  was  collected  in  northern  Mexico  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  by 
C.  ( ■.  Parry  and  Charles  Wright  in  1851  and  1852  (no.  1093).  Weight's  material  was 
distributed  as  Ji.  tenuiflorurriy  but  in  the  Mexican  Boundary  Report  it  is  referred  to 
R.  aureum  var.  tenuiflanim,  Mr.  Hemsley  in  the  Biologia  refers  it  to  true  R.  anreum, 
A  careful  examination  of  this  material  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  neither 
typical  R.  lorufiflorum  nor  R.  aureum. 

Bibes  nelson!  Coville  &  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Shrub  1  to  2  meters  high  with  strong  vigorous  branches;  old  branches  grayish, 
<;labrate  but  with  yellow  persistant  sessile  glands  (as  also  found  on  l)oth  surfaces  of 
the  leaves,  petioles,  and  bract«) ;  young  branches  i)ul)escent;  leaves  broadly  ovate, 
:>.5  to  7  cm.  broad,  3-lobed,  the  lobes  acute,  with  a  broad  nearly  truncate  base, 
glabrous  and  shining  above,  paler  and  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath,  coarsely  ser- 
rate; racemes  somewhat  drooping,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  6  to  10-flowere<^l ;  bratita 
linear,  longer  than  the  j^edicels;  flowers  **pale  yellow" ;  calyx  10  mm.  long,  pubescent 
without;  tube  4  mm.  long;  lobes  narrowly  oblong,  6  nmi.  long;  petals  oblong,  obtuse, 
li  mm.  long,  longer  than  the  stamens;  anthers  not  tipped  with  a  depressed  gland; 
ovary  glabrous. 

Collected  by  C.  H.  T.  Townsend  and  C.  AL  Baker  near  Colonia  Grarcia,  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  of  Chihuahua,  May  30,  1899  (no.  2,  type)  and  at  the  same  station  by 
K.  W.  Nelson,  August  25,  1899  (no.  ()132). 

Closely  related  to  7^*.  nmcricannm  Mill.  [R.  JU/ridum  L'Her.),  but  with  yellow 
(lowers,  more  pubescent  calyx  tulx»,  etc. 

Ribes  tortuosum  Benth.  Bot.  Voy.  Sulph.  17.  1844. 

RIU'H  pahneri  Vasey  tfc  Rose,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  11:  529. 1898. 

A  bush  90  to  120  cm.  high;  young  branches  clothed  with  a  short  close  pubescence; 
loaves  orbicular,  1.5  to  .3  cm.  in  diameter,  slightly  5-lobed,  lobes  rounded,  puberu- 
Ifiit;  racemos  short,  few-flowered;  calyx  tulie  2  to  3  mm.  long,  slightly  longer  than 
tilt'  sepals;  ovary  glandular  pul)escent;  fruit  red,  smooth. 

Tyi>e  locality:  San  Quintin,  Ix)wer  California. 
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SperinunK  exa)!! hied: 

lx)vver  California:  San  Quintin,  Palmer,  1898  (no.  741);  San  Julia  Canyon  and 
Las  lIiK^vitus,  Brandej^ee,  1889;  Ensenada,  Anthony,  1897  (no.  182). 

Ribes  pringlei  Rose,  yp.  no  v. 

/  /iihea  vamjHtimlatum  II.  tt  B.  in  Roem.  &  Schult.  Syst.  6:  500.  1819,  not  Moeneh. 
1794. 

A  bush  15  to  30  cm.  hi^h,  unarmed;  branches  reddish,  glabrous  and  shining; 
leaves  small,  2  cm.  long,  .'Mobed,  the  lolx*s  acute,  doubly  toothed,  alwve  becoming 
nearly  jrlabrous  but  with  some  line  ]>ulH»scence  and  more  or  less  thickly  studded 
with  .-^hort  j^landular  hairs;  beneath  pale,  strongly  nerved,  becoming  glabrate,  but 
more  or  leas  thickly  .^et  with  nearly  i^essile  glands;  petioK*s  glandular  and  pube.^!ent, 
broadened  at  base,  shorter  than  the  bla<le;  racemes  solitary  in  the  axils,  2.5  to  5  rm, 
long,  s<>mewhat  curved,  bracteate;  lower  bracts  more  or  less  leaf-like,  more  or  leas 
glandular;  p<'<licels  8  to  4  mm.  long,  jointed  just  1h*1ow  the  flower;  calyx  glandular 
without,  tubular,  the  tubes  8  mm.  long,  the  lobes  alx)ut  4  mm.  long,  acute  or  acnnii- 
natc;  [M»tals  nuich  shorter  than  the  lolu^s  of  the  calyx,  nearly  as  bro&d  as  long; 
stamens  imrludcd;  anthers  glandular  at  tip;  ovary  glandular-pul)e8cent;  mature  fniit 
not  seen. 

Collect^'d  by  Mr.  C.  (J.  Pringle  on  the  Sierra  de  Ajusco,  altitude  3,000  meters, 
April  16,  189S  (no  (>811,  type);  at  the  same  station,  J.  N.  Rose,  June  18,  1901  (no. 
5522),  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  by  C.  U.  Pringle,  1897  (no.  7210a);  and  by  J.  N. 
Rosi»  and  Jos.  II.  Painter  near  FiSlava,  Valley  of  Mexico,  September  17,  1903  (no. 
7122). 

Ribes  neglectum  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  bush  120  to  150  cm.  high,  unanned;  branches  dull,  grayish;  young  oranehes 
l)earing  stalked  glands  and  a  short  close  pubcscent^e;  leaves  nearly  orbicular  in  out- 
line, 3  to  5-lobeil,  the  lol>es  obtuse,  doubly  toothed,  paler  l)encath,  the  pubesceniH^ 
on  the  nerves  of  soft  intersperseil  with  gland-tii)])e<1  hairs,  slightly  cordate  at  bane 
with  a  broad  oi)en  sinus;  jx^tiole  with  stiff  gland-iippe<i  hairs  and  soft  pubt»si?t*nce; 
racemes  5  to  12-llow(»nMl,  ert.»ct  or  ascending  at  lirst,  drooping  in  fruit;  bracts  rather 
conspicuoiLs,  ovate,  t/iotluul  or  entire;  iKnlicels  3  to  6  mm.  long,  bibracteolate  at  base 
of  flower;  flowu^r  15  mm.  long;  ovary  l)earing  some  gland-tipptnl  hairs,  otherwise 
glabrous;  calyx  tuU'  hairy  without,  slightly  longer  than  the  lobes;  lobes  broadly 
ovate,  obtusi*;  petals  broa<l,  crenately  t4>)thwl;  fruit  said  to  1)0  blacrk  when  ripe, 
e«lible. 

('ollected  by  Dr.  Kdward  Palmer  at  .\lvaniz,  near  San  Luis  Potosi,  Septembers  to 
10,  1902  (no.  113,  type),  also  in  IIKM  ( no.  HK)),  ami  at  the  same  place  by  Parry  and 
Palmer  24  years  before  (no.  232).  The  latter  spt^'imen  has  since  ri>mained  as  an 
undetermined  RIIk's.  Mr.  Ilemsley  in  the  Hiologia  so  listed  it,  associating  it  with 
Bourgeau's  no.  302  taken  up  elsewhen*  in  this  pai>er  as  A*,  riujiuttim.  The  sheet  in 
the  <iray  HerlKirium  of  Parry  and  l*almer*s  no.  232  contains  two  Hpeciinens,  the 
fruiting  one  being  the  alM)ve  siKH'it^,  while  the  fl<iwering  one  suggests  R,  pringlei; 
but  whether  it  is  that  species  or  still  another  undt^crilKMi  one  is  ban!  to  determine 
with  the  material  in  hand. 

Ribes  ceriferum  Coville  ik  liojje,  sp.  nov. 

A  bush,  I  to  3  metei-s  high;  bark  of  old  branches  dark  bn>\vn,  of  young  branches  light 
brown,  the  latter  somewhat  pubescent  and  more  or  less  glandular;  leaves  orbicular  in 
outline,  2  to  4  cm.  in  diameter,  slightly  3-lo1)ed,  the  1o1k*s  broad  and  usually  rounded, 
pale  and  somewhat  jHilnTulent  on  the  veins  beneath,  dark  gni'n,  somewhat  shining 
and  nearly  glabrous  above,  Intth  surfaces  abundantly  providisl  with  8(*8sile  exndat- 
ing  glands,  somewhat  doubly  serrate,  each  tooth  tip])ed  by  a  large  gland;  raceme 
few-flowered  (probably);  calyx  tube  somewhat  pul)esivnt;  anthers  tipped  by  a 
depn^siMl  gland;  fruiting  jKHlicels  5  mm.  long;  fruit  black,  glabrous. 
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Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson  on  Mount  Mohinora,  southwest  Chihuahua,  altitude 
2,550  meters,  September  1,  1898  (no.  4870).  It  was  collected  alonj?  with  species  of 
Zygadenus,  Li^usticum,  Washingtonia  (Osmorrhiza),  etc. 

It  is  very  unlike  the  other  Mexican  currants,  being  perhaps  more  closely  related 
to  the  Ji.  rm'osissimuin  of  the  United  States. 

Ribes  kunthii  Berland.  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Genev.  II.  3^:  60. 1826. 
Bibcs  multijhrum  H.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  6:  60. 1823,  not  WiMd.  nor  Kit. 
Jiibes  mfj'ianmm  Spreng.  Syst.  4:  Cur.  Post.  100. 1827. 

Ribes  affine  II.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  6:  60.  1823. 

A  rather  large  spreading  bush,  1  to  3  meters  high,  unarmed;  leaves  ovate  in  out- 
line, extremely  variable  in  size,  either  clusteretl  near  the  top  of  stunted  branches  or 
single  and  distant,  then  larger,  on  the  new  branches;  blade  1  to  5  cm.  long,  mostly 
3-lobed,  sometimes  somewhat  5-lobed,  usually  acute  but  sometimes  obtusish,  slightly 
pubescent  becoining  nearly  glabrate  above,  pale  and  somewhat  pubescent  esi^ecially 
along  the  veins  l^eneath,  doubly  serrate;  petioles  slender;  stipules  ciliate-glandular; 
racemes  usually  drooping,  6  to  12-flowered;  bracts  pubescent  and  glandular,  longer 
than  the  hairy  i)edicel8;  ovary  glabrous;  calyx  tube  2  to  3  mm.  long,  slightly  pubes- 
cent without;  sepals  somewhat  longer  than  the  tul^e  (3  to  4  mm.  long)  somewhat 
purplish;  petals  minute  (1.5  mm.  long),  nearly  orbicular;  fruit  smooth,  bluish  black, 
small,  rather  dry. 

Type  collected  "prope  Moran"  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo. 
JSper'niten.s  e.ntui incd: 

State  of  Hidalgo:  Sierra  de  Pachuca,  altitude  2,700  to  2,900  meters,  C.  G.  Pringle, 
July  17,  1898  (no.  6904)  and  February  20,  1899  (no.  6996);  J.  N.  Rose,  July 
21  and  22,  UK)1  (no.  5557). 
Real  del  Monte,  Rose  and  Hough,  June  2,  1899  (no.  4482). 

This  species  is  nearest  R.  rugosum  but  hiis  less  pubescence,  and  has  the  leaves  less 
rugose  and  more  strongly  and  sharply  lobed,  the  flowers  smaller  and  purplish,  and 
the  sepals  longer  than  the  calyx  tube. 

Humboldt  (collected  near  Moran,  near  the  City  of  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  two  species  of 
Ribes  which  were  described  as  A*,  multiftorum  and  7^.  affine.  In  1899  and  again  in 
1901  and  1903  1  visited  the  mountains  about  Pachuca  with  the  hope  of  re-collecting 
these  two  s]x*cies.  I  found,  hmvever,  but  one  species,  which  was  quite  common  on 
the  mountiiin  ranges  both  on  the  east  and  west  of  Pachuca.  This  one  shows  con- 
siderable variation  in  its  foliage  and  inflorescence  and  this  led  me  at  first  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Humboldt  had  obtained  but  one  species,  which  seemed  confirmed  by 
Kunth's  own  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  more  than  one  species  before  him.  In 
spite  of  my  failure  to  find  a  second  species  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  that  Hum- 
boldt hail  two  distinct  species. 

Ileinsley  in  the  Biologia  uses  for  them  the  names  R.  muUiflorum  and  R.  affinej 
while  the  Kew  Index  calls  them  R.  kunthii  and  R.  campanulaium.  In  the  first  coup- 
lot  R.  nmltijfonim  is  a  homonym,  as  also  R.  campanulaium  in  the  second,  so  that  the 
proper  names  for  these  species,  if  there  be  two,  are  R.  kunthii  and  R.  affine,  as  above. 

Ribes  dug'Bsii  Greenman,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  39:  78. 1903. 
Tyi)e  locality:  Mountains  of  Santa  Rosa  near  City  of  Guanajuata. 

Ribes  ciliatum  H.  &  B.  in  Roem.  &  Schult.  Syst.  6:  500. 1819. 

Ribes  jomlleim  H.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  6:  61. 1823. 

Forming  large  bushes  3  to  5  meters  high;  stems  7  to  13  cm.  in  diameter;  bark  on  old 
branches  dark,  on  new  branches  light  brown  or  sometimes  reddish,  softly  pubescent 
and  slightly  glandular  but  on  vigorous  shoots  bearing  numerous  stout  glandular  hairs; 
leaves  either  clustered  at  the  ends  of  short  spurs  or  scattered  along  the  sterile  shoots, 
somewhat  variable  in  size,  2  to  8  cm.  long  by  3  to  9  cm.  broad,  3  to  5-lobed,  the  lobes 
ovate,  aeutii,  doubly  serrate,  the  upper  surface  somewhat  glossy,  glabrate  or  with 
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some  lino  imbescenco  towards  the  bawe  and  with  scatten^d  glandular  hairs,  l)eneath 
very  pale,  rugose  and  more  puln^cent  than  al)ove,  deeply  cordate  at  base;  racemes 
mther  short  and  eonipact,  4  to  8  cm.  long,  inany-flowere<i,  no<lding;  bracts  large, 
longer  than  the  pedicels,  puU^scent  both  with  soft  and  glandular  hair»;  brartlets 
minute,  <leoidnous;  pedicels  pilose,  4  to  7  nun.  long;  calyx  8  to  i>  nmi.  long,  gri.H.»nish 
white,  the  lobes  acute,  shorter  than  the  tu])t»,  softly  pubescent  without,  perniHtent 
on  the  fruit;  ova^'y  and  fruit  smooth,  the  latter  shining,  rather  dry. 

Common  on  all  the  high  mountains  of  Mexico  ranging  from  ,'i,(XK)  to  8,tKX)  meters. 
Specimens  craui  iaetf: 

Orizaba:  Rose  and  Hay,  July  25  and  2(),  1901  (no.()37r>). 

Ixtaccihuatl:  C  A.  Purpus,  January,  liK).S  (no.  58). 

Poi)ocat(»iM>t]:  Rose  and  IJay,  August  7  and  8,  UH)1  (no.lKXM)). 

Toluca:  C.CJ.PringUs  SeptemlKM- (i,  1892  (no.  4253);  Rost'  and  Painter,  C)ctol)er 
15,  ItHKS  (no.  7934). 

Tancitaro:  K.W.Nelson,  February  24,  HK>4  (no.tWim). 

Colima:  M.  K.Jones,  July  13,  1892  (no.  140). 

Ribes  rugosiun  C'oville  ik  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Pl.\tk  LXVI. 

A  large  bush,  unarmed;  leaves  orbicular,  2.5  to  3.5  cm.  in  diameter,  3-lol)e<l,  the 
IoIm.'S  ol)tuse,  doubly  (Tenate,  above  glabrous,  beneath  pale,  somewhat  rugt»w.^  aiul 
]>ubescent;  ]K»tiolcs  shorter  than  the  bla<le,  pubescent;  stipules  bn»ad,  usually  ciliate 
but  mtarly  hidden  by  the  large  bud  scales;  racemes  drooping,  7  U)  12-liowere<i; 
bracts  longer  than  the  |K'dicels;  ovary  2  mm.  long,  glabrous;  calyx  IuIk*  broad,  4  mm. 
long,  pubescent  without;  sepals  greenish,  2  to  3  mm.  long,  oblong,  rounde<l  and 
apiculate;  petals  nearly  orbicular,  scant  2  mm.  long,  narrowe<i  at  Ixase  into  a  short 
claw;  style  2  or  3-lobe<l,  scari^ely  exserted. 

Collecte<l  by  Bourgeau  near  Santa  Fc  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  in  July.  lS(i5-4k» 
(no.  ;^)2)  and  at  the  same  l(K-ality  by  Mr.  C'.  (J.  Pringle,  1899  (no.  tm%  ty|.»e). 

Explanation  of  Tlatk  LXVI.— FloworiiiH:  brunch,  natunil  size. 

Ribes  orizabae  Rosi*,  sp.  nov.     For  description  set*  ]>.  3.39. 
Ribes  grrande  liose,  sj>.  nov.     For  <ii»scription  set^  j).  339. 

MIMOSAGEAE. 

A  NEW  SPECIES  AND  A  NEW  NAME. 

Neptunia  xnicrocarpa  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  delicate  plant  with  {H'rennial  and  much  branchial  Imse,  glabrous  and  smooth 
except  for  a  few  glandular  iirotulx'nuuvs;  stem  30  to  50  cm.  long;  leaves  bright  {;reeii, 
glabrous  or  sometimt^s  with  a  fi'W  short  hairs  on  rachis  and  leaflets;  stipnlcH  at  fireit 
green,  becouiing  brown  and  scarious,  broadly  ovate,  acuminate,  5  mm.  It»ng;  pinim' 
3  pairs  or  (K-casionally  4;  leallets  7  to  13  pairs,  linear-oblong,  4  to  5  mm.  lonff, 
obtuse;  piMlunch's  slender  4  to  «>  cm.  long;  heads  globular,  small,  few-flowerwl; 
bra<-ts  subtemlinj?  the  tlowers  pei-sistent,  ovate,  acuminate:  Oidyx  lidxw  nmall, 
.flight ly  ])ubcscent  on  the  margin;  corolla  gre^'uish;  stauu'us  10,  in  the  U»wer  flowers 
|K'tal(»i<l;  (»vary  glabrous;  |M»d  subs<»ssile,  orbicular  to  sin ►rtly  oblong,  .8  to  1.5  cm. 
louir,  >^  mm.  broad,  2  to4-see<led. 

Collected  by  Mr.  ('.  ii.  Pringle  near (iuailalajara,  .Talisj-o  iu  MH)2  (no.  M(i26). 

Very  diffrrent  from  .V.  lubn  in  its  pcwls,  heads,  and  pulH's<'en<'e. 

Acacia  soricocarpa  Hos(>. 

AntrlaaiHhifjna  K<.sc,  Contr.  Nat.  Herb.  8:  31.  1*H)3,  not  Iloffmgg.  18:28. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Day  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  .1.  amfngttn  is  a 
homonvm. 


RiBES  nUQOSUM  COVILLE  AND  ROSE. 


I 
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GAESALPINIAGEAE. 

THREE  NEW  SPECIES  OF  CEBCIDIUM.a 

Until  recently  only  three  species  of  Cercidiuni  have  been  known 
from  North  America,  viz,  C,  jloridum  Benth,  C.  texamua  A.  Gray, 
and  C,  tomi/ana  S.  Wats.  In  1903  Micheli  described  C.  pleurlfolia 
from  western  Mexico  and  now  1  am  addin^^  three  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  our  rich  Mexican  accessions. 

Cercidium  peninsulare  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  low  tree  iiiiich  brancheii  at  top;  young  branches  very  green  and  pubescent; 
spines  short  and  stiff,  solitary;  leaves  several  from  each  axil,  pubescent;  pinnae  1 
pair;  leaflets  2  or  3  pairs,  oblong,  rounded  at  base  and  ajjex,  10  to  12  mm.  long; 
inflorescence  3  to  5-flowered;  flowers  yellow;  ovary  flattened,  glabrous;  pod  2.5  to 
3.5  (!ni.  long,  1  or  2-seeded,  often  .constricted  near  the  middle. 

CoUiHted  by  Dr.  K.  Palmer  at  La  Paz,  Lower  California  in  1890  (no.  112);  at  the 
same  station  by  J.  X.  Rose,  June  14,  1897  (no.  1320)  and  again  by  E.  A.  Goldman 
April,  1899  (no.  388,  type);  and  by  A.  W.  Anthony  at  San  Jose  del  Cabo  in  1897 
(no.  363). 

This  speiies  has  been  distributed  lx)th  as  Parkinsonia  microphylla  and  as  P.  torre- 
l/ana,  but  though  we  know  little  about  it  it  seems  quite  distinct  from  either. 

Cercidium  g'oldmaiii  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Tree  7  to  12  meters  high,  the  bark  somewhat  greenish;  infrastipular  spines  single, 
st might;  leaves  small;  peduncle  and  rachis  a  little  pubescent;  pinnae  2  pairs;  leaflets 
:>  to  5  pairs,  oblong,  3  to  5  nun.  long,  glabrous  on  both  sides;  inflorescence  a  few- 
flowered  raceme,  the  j)etiole  and  branches  pubescent;  flower-buds  at  first  puberuient, 
soon  glabrate;  petals  yellow;  stamens  very  hairy  below;  ovary  glabrous;  pod  oblong, 
5  to  9  em.  long,  acute,  euneate  at  base. 

Collected  by  K.  A.  (Joldman  at  8au  Geronimo,  Oaxaca,  February  14, 1904  (no.  735). 

Cercidium  unijug'a  Rose,  S]).  nov. 

Tri'e  4.5  to  9  meters  high  with  greenish  bark;  infrastipular  spines  single,  short, 
strai«rht,  stiff;  common  petioles  short  (5  nun.  or  so  long),  pubescent;  pinnae  1  pair, 
(liviTgeiit;  leaflets  5  to  8  pairs,  linear-oblong,  5  to  7  mm.  long,  obtuse  or  retuse, 
piil)es('eiit,  soon  ghibrate  above;  inflorescence  few-flowered,  pubescent;  flowers  yel- 
low, about  15  mm.  broad;  stamens  hairy  at  base;  pod  flattenetl,  linear-oblong,  3  to  6 
cm.  loiiLS  8  mm.  broad,  rounded  or  obtuse  at  apex,  narrowly  wedge-shajied  at  base, 
hardly  .^tipitate,  glabrous,  few-seeded. 

(  nUccted  by  K.  W.  Nelson,  near  Cuicatlan,  Oaxaca,  October  8  to  24,  1894  (no.  1696). 

NEW  NAME  FOB  A  CASSIA. 

Cassia  holwayana  Rose. 

(  assia  ntnllifhra  Mart.  &  Gal.  Bull.  Acad.  Brux.  10^:  305.  1843,  not  Schlecht.  1843, 
nor  Vogel  1837. 

Til  is  is  a  very  l)eautiful  flowering  species  with  nmch  larger  flowers  and  fewer 
leaflets  than  the  so  called  ('.  hi  fiord. 


"  Cercidium   Tulasne,   Arch.   Mus.   Par.  4 :  133.  1844.     Type  species  C  svinosa 
Tulasne,  loc.  cit.  134. 
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VIGIAGEAE. 

THE  PEDICELED  SPECIES  OF  PABOSELA  IN  MEXICO. 

The  genus  Dalea  was  first  described  b\^  Linnanis  in  1737,  in  his 
Ilortus  Clitfortianus  and  also  in  his  Genera  Plantaruni  of  the  same 
y(Mir.  In  his  Species  Plantaruni  of  1753  it  wru  reduced  to  Psoralea, 
where  it  remained  until  revived  ])v  Jussieu  in  1789  (although  .he 
included  in  it  what  we  now  know  as  Kuhnistera).  It  was  again  taken 
up  hv  Ventenat  in  1799,  l)v  Cramer  in  1803,  and  hy  Willdenow  also 
in  1803.  The  last  author  and  date  are  usually  quoted  as  authority  and 
hegiiming  of  the  restored  Dalea. 

If  this  were  the  full  histor}'  of  Dalea  we  should  have  little  trouble, 
for  then  only  question  would  then  he  as  to  authority  and  date  of  restor- 
ation. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  two  other  authors  used  the  name  Dalea 
for  other  genera,  viz,  P.  Brown  in  1751)  and  Gaertner  in  1788,  on 
account  of  which,  according  to  our  usage  regarding  homonyms,  the 
restored  Dalea  of  Liimanis  can  not  be  used. 

Tliis  is  assuming  that  we  bogin  our  generic  and  s|x>cific  nomenclature 
with  1753,  which  date  has  received  the  sanction  of  two  influential  luKlies 
of  American  l)()tanists  the  past  year,  which  tinis  reaffirm  the  decision 
of  the  international  botanical  congress  of  1892.  If,  however,  we  go 
back  of  1753  for  our  starting  point  with  genera,  as  some  able  ))otanist^ 
hold  lirmly  that  we  ought  to  do  and  as  in  some  cases  there  is  good 
ground  for  doing,  then  the  Dalea  of  Linnanis  should  still  stand.  The 
Berlin  botanists  hold  to  the  name  Dalea  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
been  long  in  use.  There  is  still  a  third  way  in  which  Dalea  L.  iran  !)e 
maintain(Hl  and  this  purely  on  th(^  principle  of  priority,  viz,  i>ecause 
liinnaMis  ])ublish(»d  Dalea  as  a  homonym  of  pHoniUii  Jalea,  This 
technical  ground  might  be  resorted  to  for  the  presentation  of  the  name 
were  it  not  that  a  careful  (examination  of  other  similar  c^ses  in  lAw- 
nanus's  Species  Phintarum  shows  that  many  of  our  well-known  genera 
would  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  like  procedure. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  arguments  both  for  and 
against  Dalea,  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  name  should  lie 
given  up.  This  will  re(|uire  the  use  of  Parosela  of  Cavanilles,  which 
name  has  aln^adv  be(Mi  used  bv  seveml  American  botanists. 

For  several  yoiws  past  I  iiave  Ixvn  studying  the  Mexican  species  of 
Parosela  and  collecting  a  large  amount  of  material,  with  the  intention 
of  pnvscnt  ing  a  synopsis  of  tin*  genus  at  an  early  date.  There  has  long 
been  a  feeling  among  botanists  that  (his  geiuis  was  badly  in  need  of  a 
revision.  The  late  Mr.  Walpole  was  preparing  for  me  drawings  of  the 
foliage  and  of  dissections  of  tlu^  flowers,  and  had  already  thus  figured 
lti7  sp(\'ics.     Although  there  is  a  great  amount  of  material  PQ  hand 
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there  are  still  a  number  jof  species  which  need  to  be  more  carefully 
studied,  and  for  this  reason  I  shall  postpone  for  the  present  a  full 
synopsis  of  the  genus;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  new 
species  have  been  distributed,  especially  by  Mr.  Pringle,  and  that 
others  have  proved  to  be  the  hosts  of  new  fungi,  I  feel  compelled  to 
put  out  a  partial  synopsis  of  the  genus. 

The  old  genus  Dalea  has  been  divided  into  two  subgenera.  The 
larger  one,  Eudalea,  is  again  easily  divided  into  two  groups,  one  hav- 
ing pediceled  flowers  and  the  other  sessile  ones.  Below  are  presented 
practically  all  the  known  Mexican  species  of  the  first  group,  that  is 
the  Paroselas,  with  pediceled  flowers.  The  species  are  arranged 
according  to  their  relationships. 

Parosela  unifoliata  (Rob.  &  Greenm.)  Rose. 

Dalea  nnlfoUaia  Rob.  &  Greenm.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  29:  383.  1894. 

Parosela  greenmaniana  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Somewhat  diffuse,  slender,  annual,  glabrous,  30  to  40  cm.  high;  leaves  normally 
with  3  leaflets;  terminal  leaflet  much  the  largest,  orbicular,  10  to  12  mm.  in  diameter, 
with  ^landular-dotte<i  margin;  racemes  dense,  spike-like,  2  to  4  cm.  long;  calyx  tube 
a  little  over  1  mm.  long,  10-angled,  pul^escenton  the  angles,  the  lobes  ovate,  shorter 
than  the  tulx^;  jHitals  purplish;  keel  and  wings  attached  to  the  stamen  tube  near  its 
middle;  stamens  10;  ovule  one. 

Collected  l)y  C.  G.  Pringle  on  dry  soil  at  Las  Sedas,  Oaxaca,  altitude  2400  meters, 
September  29,  11)94  (no.  4924). 

This  species  was  distributed  as  Dalea  nnifoliatay  but  differs  in  the  number  of  leaf- 
lets, small  calyx,  different  calyx  lobes,  etc. 

Parosela  filiciformis  (Rob.  &  Greenm.)  Rose. 

Dalea  f/icifonnis  Rob.  &  Greenm.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  29:  382.  1894. 

Parosela  calycosa  (A.  Gray)  TIeller,  Cat.  N.  A.  PI.  ed.  2.  5.  1890. 
Dalea  vahjcnsa  A.  Gray,  PI.  Wright.  2:  40.  1853. 

Parosela  frutescens  (A.  (Jray)  Vail,  comb.  nov. 

Dalea  fnifenrem  A.  Gray,  Bost.  Journ.  Nat.  Hist.  6:  175.  1850. 

Parosela  spiciformis  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Annual,  20  to  30  cm.  high,  erect  and  somewhat  branching;  stem  and  branches 
;zlal)r<)us  (at  least  below),  purplish,  glandular;  leaflets  5  to  9,  glabrous,  oblong,  (>  to 
15  mm.  long;  rounded  at  apex,  liearing  small  glands  beneath,  the  margins  crenulate; 
stipules  setaceous;  inflorescence  a  spike-like  raceme  2  to  3  cm.  long,  terminal,  on  a 
slender  peduncle  (2  to  3  cm.  long);  bracts  lanceolate, acuminate;  calyx  tube  IJ  mm. 
lonir,  strongly  10-angled,  slightly  hairy,  glandular  between  the  ribs;  the  lobes  about 
as  long  as  the  calyx  tube,  green  except  the  purplish  tips. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  near  Iguala,  Guerrero,  October  3,  1900  (no.  9255). 

Parosela  vernicia  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Annual,  60  to  90  cm.  high,  slender,  glabrous;  leaves  sessile  or  nearly  so,  narrow; 
stipules  setaceous;  leaflets  21  to  41,  narrowly  oblong,  5  to  7  mm.  long,  glabrous  on 
lM»th  sides,  glandular-dotted  beneath  and  especially  on  the  margin,  obtuse;  pedimcles 
slender,  5  to  8  cm.  long;  spike  densely  flowered,  1  to  3  cm.  long;  calyx  tube  covered 
with  long  glossy  silky  hairs,  the  tube  10-angled,  2  mm.  long,  the  teeth  unequal; 
corolla  deep  purple. 

Gollected  by  C,  G,  Pringle  on  lava  fields  ne»r  y^ute|)ec,  Mprelos,  October  26, 1902 
(no.  S68). 
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diilar,  clotlieil  (ax  also 
'eading  hair«;  leaflets  11 
inewhat  glatidiilar  nn  Ihe 
■minal;  [leilunde  f'lemler, 
teeth  ovate,  ai'iite,  al)out 

of  Dalen  canetceiis  by  T.  B. 


II  j  l>ecoming  glabmte,  glandular; 
I  obtuse,  3  to  4  mm.  loiiK,  pul)Cfl- 
I.  long,  on  aliort  pciiini'len;  p^-rti- 
I  "y,  the  lower  l(il>e  a  little  longer 
ner  yellowiBh;  Ktainenw  10. 
i:i,  Sinaloa,  Oi^tober  17,  1898  (no. 


21;  448.1 


liiYni."  jind  very  Rlaortnlar;  Ipaliete  13  to 
[j^,  lii'aringlai^  glands  beneath;  gland- 

rv  ^hort;  racemes  very  dense  and  spike- 
')v:itt',  glabrous  or  slightly  dilate;  raiyx 
|}iinii.  bearing  one  or  two  large  glands 
1  (ima'l,  hairy  witliiu;  petals  purplish; 
piiii-rxr-erteil  stamen  tube. 
iftr"  iiwir  Tula,  Hidalgo,  llWii  ("o.  H723, 
r  1,  IMiH  (no.  56.^7);  and  by  J.  N.  Rose 
lidalgo,  August  ;)0,  V.m  (no.  6623). 

IS  Dfilca  nutnm,  from  which  it  must  be  quite 


..  I'r„<..  Am.  Acad.  17:341.1882. 
lienth.)  Krw. 
,ili.  Bot.  Suliih.  12.  1843. 

y  pnic'unilient,  bruni-hi'd  at  1>a^  and  with  long  slender  stems, 
to  21)  pairs,  glabn>ns,  obloiig,  4  mm.  long,  rounded  or  retuse  at 
ir  iH'iii'atli;  inHorcsi-enee  a  slender  maiiy-Howcred,  spike-like 
V  ]>eii<ile  <>  to  10  em.  long;  bracts  linear,  shorter  than  the  calyx; 
ngly  ll}-angleil,  glabrous,  glandular  above;  the  loljes  lanceolate, 
ihan  IlietuU^,  liairv  ontheinnerfaceandmargins;  ivrol la  violet 
■:,  Piiltiier  at  I-oiliego,  Sinaloa,  OctoWr  9  to  15,  181)1  (no.  1624). 
'ly  rela(e<l  to  J',  onlhomji  of  Ixiwer  California,  but  with  glabrous 
yx,  eUt.     It  differs  from  P.  palmeri  in  its  larger  and  glabrous 


a(K  Wats.)  lUwe. 

Watc.  Vt<k:  Am.  Acad.  23:  404.  1887. 

us  I'ollecteil  by  Rose  &  Painter  at  Rio  Blanco  near  Guadalajara, 

,»..  74it5). 

.loric.)  Kotiv. 

.:  Mum.  (icneve  6:  536.  pi.  6.  1833. 
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Parosela  delicata  Kosi*,  sp.  nov. 

Annual;  stt»nis  orect,  very  (h'licato,  somewhat  bram-hwl,  jrlal>rou8;  leavcfl  narrow; 
loallcts  7  to  15  pairH,  niinntt^  (2  nnu.  lon>r),  narn)\vly  oblonjr,  glabrous,  retuw: 
stipnh's  niinuto;  rarhis  slijj:btly  winfrod;  raceiui'H  nlomler,  axillary,  3  to  H  cm.  lon^ 
(in(^ln(lin«r  the  ]>otioU*),  4  to  0-lloworiMl;  bractH  ovatt?,  ^labroue>,  iiifohlin^  the  flower 
hinls,  j:lan(hilar-<lottc<l  an<l  jrlandiilar-Hernito,  caducous;  pt^liwls  eli«)rt  but  distinct 
(1  mm.  or  less  lonjr);  calyx  stronjrly  r)-anjrlc<l,  the  an^len  cineroiw-pubesoent,  the 
spaces  iH'twccu  jjjlalirous  and  bcarinjj:  a  few  larjre  brown  glands,  5  mm.  long,  cleft  to 
neiir  the  middle;  Io))e»  ovate,  acute,  serrulate;  corolla  puri>lish,  the  longer  pt'tals 
7  mm.  lonjr. 

Collecte*!  by  (•.  (i.  IVinjjcIe  on  dry  hills  near  Iguala,  (luerrero,  altitude  7S0  meters, 
September  U,  10(H)  (no.  S442). 

A  very  delicate  little  plant  suggesting  I*.  diffuMf  but  with  pul)esa.»nt  calyx,  Heiialn, 
etc.,  and  otluTwise  very  different. 

Parosela  palmeri  Hos(^  sp.  nov. 

Shru))by,  about  one  meter  high  with  long  weak  branches,  glabn>us  or  nearly  so; 
leafiet.s  about  2.")  pairs,  oblong,  2  mm.  long,  retuse  at  ajK^x,  glabrous,  Homewhat 
glandular  beneath;  inflorescence  an  elongated  loose-llowertsl  nu*enie;  rachiH  and 
bract.H  glabrous;  calyx  tulx'  turbinate,  strongly  ID-angltMl,  pubescent  on  the  an};le!<; 
«'orolla  purplish. 

Collected  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer  near  Alamos,  Sonora,  Septeml>er,  1S90  (no.  7*W). 

This  species  was  distributed  as  Ihtha  jxirri/i^  but  although  similar  in  tioiue  re8iH.vt« 
it  is  abundantlv  distin<'t. 

» 

Parosela  neglecta  (  Robinson)  R(\<e. 

ptfh'a  iinjh-rta  Robinson,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  29:  \\'2S).  1894. 

Parosela  procumbens  (DC)  Rose. 
Ihilifi  pmrninhnis  DC.  Prod.  2:  24(>.  1S25. 

Parosela  holwayi  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Probably  biennial,  Imt  sometimes  ap}K'aring  as  though  ]H'n'nnial,  diffuKe  ami  |H*r- 
haps  j»rostrate;  bninches  many,  slender,  glabrous  <>r  slightly  hairy  towanln  the  tiiw*, 
purplish;  leallets  4  to  11  ]>airs,  oblong,  glabrous  4»r  nearly  so,  glundli«»i8;  raehiH 
slender,  sometimes  slightly  pu])escent;  iHMluncles  slender;  lloworH  clustered  near  the 
top  i>f  the  pe<luncle  in  a  hea«l-like  <-luster,  but  distinctly  j)Odiivleil;  calyx  strongly 
10-angled,  hairy  on  tlie  angles,  Ix^aring  one  row  of  glands  Ivtween  every  two  ril»«; 
calyx  IoIm's  1  mm.  long,  half  as  long  as  the  tuln*,  ol)tuse,  gnvn,  ciliato;  wingH  obtuw*, 
violet-colore<l,  4  mm.  lonir;  kivl  violet-colonMl  except  a  yellow  imtch  on  the  lower 
side;  both  wings  and  keel  attached  to  stamen  t u In '  a  short  distance  above  its*  basis 
banner  small,  mostly  yellowish. 

C«>lle«tc<l  by  K.  W.  D.  llolway  near  Iguala,  (lUerrero,  XovemlH?r  S,  1903  (noa.  48, 
type,  iS:  olIJ^M  and  near  Ciiantla,  Morelos,  OctoU'r  2.S.  1?HW  (no.  IS). 

This  species  is  perhaps  nearest  /*.  jirnrninhtns^  but  certainly  very  distinct. 

It  gives  me  gre:it  pleasure  tn  name  this  beautifid  little  Parosela  for  .Mr.  Holway, 
not  only  as  a  reminder  of  our  a>sociation  in  Mexican  work  but  al^K)  in  recognition  of 
his  nu)st  unsi'Itish  devoti«>n  to  Imtanical  resi*arch. 

Parosela  chrysorrliiza  (A.  <iray)  Rose. 

Ihi/di  rhrifsi>iThi:>i  A.  <iray.  Pro*'.  .\m.  Acad.  6:  15<).  1S«>|. 

Parosela  maritima  (  Pirande;iee)  Rose. 

Ihih.i  nniri.'iinn  r.rande;ree,  Pn.c.  Cal.  Acad.  II.  2:  125.  ISOl. 

Parosela  parryi  i  T.  \ii.)  Heller,  Cat.  N.  A.  PI.  ed.  2.  ♦>.  I'.KK). 
Ihi/i-.i  ftarni',  T.  iV:  (J.  Pn»c.  Am.  Acad.  7:  :>H7.  iStiS. 

Parosela  peninsularo  Ro>e. 

/>.//,./  ..,n.sr.„:<  iMiith.  iMit.  Sulph.  12.  1S44,  not  Mart.  iV  <ial.  1843. 
Tvpi"  liKulitv:  "i^av  i)i  Mau'daleua,"  Lower  California. 
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Annual,  diffuse,  20  to  25  cm.  broad;  stems  somewhat  glandular,  clothed  (as  also 
the  leaves,  peduncle,  calyx,  bracts,  etc.)  with  short  white  spreading  hairs;  leaflets  11 
to  15,  obovate-oblong,  obtuf^e  or  retuse,  2  to  4  mm.  long,  somewhat  glandular  on  the 
under  surface;  inflorescence  a  short  spike-like  raceme,  terminal;  peduncle  slender, 

1  to  15  cm.  long;  bracts  lanceolate;  calyx  tube  2  mm.  long;  teeth  ovate,  acute,  about 
tlu^  len<,'th  of  the  calyx  tube;  keel  and  banner  attached  low  down  on  stamen  tube. 

Described  from  specimens  collected  at  type  locality  of  Dcdea  canescens  by  T.  S. 
r>randeg(H'. 

Parosela  goldmani  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Probably  a  perennial;  branches  with  spreading  hairs  becoming  glabrate,  glandular; 
leaves  slender;  leaflets  15  to  18  jiairs,  shortly  oblong,  obtuse,  8  to  4  mm.  long,  pubes- 
cent on  both  sides;  racemes  spike-like,  2  to  4  cm.  long,  on  short  peduncles;  pedi- 
cels short,  subtended  by  narrow  bracts;  calyx  hairy,  the  lower  lobe  a  little  longer 
than  the  other  four;  wings  and  keel  purplish,  banner  yellowish;  stamens  10. 

Collected  by  E.  A.  Goldman  on  Sierra  de  Choix,  Sinaloa,  October  17,  1898  (no. 
267). 

Parosela  viridiflora  (8.  Wats.)  Rose. 

Ihilcii  nnd'ifhm  8.  Wats.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  21:  448. 1886. 

Parosela  lasiostoma  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Annual  with  long  prostrate  branches,  glabrous  and  very  glandular;  leaflets  13  to 
25,  glabrous,  obtuse  or  retuse,  2  to  5  mm.  long,  l)earing large  glands  beneath;  gland- 
less  above;  stipules  setaceous;  peduncles  very  short;  racemes  very  dense  and  spike- 
like; pe<li('els  distinct  but  very  short;  bracts  ovate,  glabrous  or  slightly  ciliate;  calyx 

2  to  2.5  Tuni.  long,  10-nerved,  gla])rous  without,  bearing  one  or  two  large  glands 
hetwi'iMi  the  ribs;  the  teeth  very  short  and  broad,  hairy  within;  petals  purplish; 
w  iii«:s  and  keel  attached  rather  low  on  the  long-exserted  stamen  tube. 

C\)llecte(l  by  C.  U.  Pringle  on  chalky  bluffs  near  Tula,  Hidalgo,  1902  (no.  8723, 
type)  and  at  Cieneguilla,  Oaxaca,  November  1,  1894  (no.  5657);  and  by  J.  N.  Rose 
and  Jos.  11.  Painter  at  Tequixquiac,  Hidalgo,  August  30,  1903  (no.  6623). 

The  ( )axaca  sj^ecimen  was  distributed  aa  Dalea  nutans^  from  which  it  must  be  quite 
different. 

Parosela  radicans  ( S.  Wats. )  Rose. 

Ihdrn  radiants  S.  Wat.s.  Pror.  Am.  Acad.  17:  341.  1882. 

Parosela  divaricata  (Benth.)  Rose. 

Didni  dlrarirata.  Benth.  Bot.  Sulnh.  12.  1843. 

Parosela  minor  Hose,  sp.  nov. 

Perennial,  proba})ly  promnnbent,  branched  at  base  and  with  long  slender  stems, 
^lal)rous;  leaflets  10  to  20  pairs,  glabrous,  oblong,  4  mm.  long,  roundeil  or  retuse  at 
apex,  thin,  jilandular  beneath;  inflorescence  a  slender  many-flowered,  spike-like 
raceme,  including  the  petiole  6  to  10  cm.  long;  bracta  linear,  shorter  than  the  calyx; 
calyx  turbinate,  strongly  lO-anglcnl,  glabrous,  glandular  above;  the  lobes  lanceolate, 
a<ute,  a  little  shorter  than  thetul)e,  hairy  on  theinner  face  and  margins;  corolla  violet. 

('..llected  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer  at  Lodiego,  Sinaloa,  October  9  to  15,  1891  (no.  1624). 

Perhaps  most  closely  related  to  P.  anthotv/l  of  Ivower  California,  but  with  glabrous 
leaves,  different  calyx,  etc.  It  differs  from  P.  jyalnieri  in  its  larger  and  glabrous 
calvx  tube,  etc. 

Parosela  gracillima  ( S.  Wats. )  Rose. 

Dah'd  grarilUma  S.  Wats.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  22:  404.  1887. 

This  rare  species  was  collected  by  Rose  &  Painter  at  Rio  Blanco  near  Guadalajara, 

Scptenil)er  30,  1903  (no.  7495). 

Parosela  diffusa  (Moric. )  Rose. 

Ihdca  dijf'usa  Moric.  Mem.  Geneve  6:  536.  pL  6.  1833. 
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Under  the  name  of  I)<il€<i  diffum  have  l)een  aggregated  many  of  the  species  with 
IK.Mlicele<i  tiowery,  induding  Hurh  very  distinct  typt»8  as  D.  nutans,  D,  mlmiontarut,  etc 
I  have  examine<i  much  herbarium  material  Iabide<l  D.  diffuaaf  but  very  little  if  any 
of  it  seems  typii^l.  Witli  Moricand's  good  figure  as  a  guide  this  species  ought  some 
time  to  be  clearl}'  ma<le  out. 

Parosela  nutans  (Cav. )  Ra^^e. 

Pmralea  nutanx  Cav.  Ic.  3:1.  pi.  ^01. 1794. 
Iktlen  nuUtm  Willd.  Sp.  PI   3: 1839.  1801. 

Parosela  minutiflora  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  delicate  erect  little  annual,  much  branche<l,  glabrous  and  somewhat  glandular; 
leaflets  (>  to  14  pairs,  oblong  to  linear-oblong,  3  to  7  mm.  long,  truncate  or  retuse, 
glabrous,  glandular  on  both  sides  especially  at  or  near  the  margins;  rachis  wingeil 
betwi'en  the  leaflets;  stipules  scarious,  filiform;  inflorescence  a  small  raceme  of  2  or 
3  flowers,  jKniicels  very  distinct;  calyx  including  the  lobes  2  mm.  long,  glabrous, 
angknl,  bearing  large  glands  l)etween  the  ril)s;  kt^l  and  wings  borne  near  the  middle 
of  the  stamen  tul)e;  stamens  10;  style  slender;  ovary  glandular. 

Collected  by  Mr.  C.  (t.  Pringle  near  Yautepecs  Morelos,  1902  (no.  8721). 

A  species  of  the  so  called  P.  diffum  group,  but  quite  distinct  from  any  known  to 
the  writer. 

Parosela  submontana  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Herl)a(*eous  and  probably  an  annual,  alK)ut  (me  meter  high  with  long  and  slender 
branches,  more  or  less  purplish,  glabrous;  leaves  slender;  leaflets  usually  16  to  20 
jmirs,  sometimes  fewer,  glabrous,  linear-oblong,  the  margin  somewhat  glandular; 
rachis  not  winged;  inflorescence  a  broad  le-afy  panicle  of  raciMues;  racemes  elongated; 
somewhat  rigid,  H  to  10  cm.  long,  many-flowered,  i)e<licel8  very  distinct;  calyx  tube 
glabrous,  2  to  2j  mm.  long,  its  teeth  ovate,  acute,  sclrulate  on  the  maxigins;  corolla 
violet,  10  to  11  mm.  long. 

ColUH'ttnl  by  J.  N.  Rost*  near  Plateado,  Zacatecas,  Septemlxjr  2,  1897  (no.  2744). 
Other  siHMnmens  of  this  sj^ecies  have  l)een  seen  in  herlmria  and  the  siNicies  is  apiiar- 
ently  common  in  the  Sierra  Ma<lre  of  Northern  Mexico. 

The  sjHicies  is  clearly  of  the  P.  diffum  and  P.  nutans  tyjH*,  but  very  distinct  from 
either. 

Parosela  elongata  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Perhaps  a  |)erennial  but  lower  part  of  stem  not  rn^n;  branches  elongated,  glabrons, 
purplish,  glandular;  leaflets  3  to  7  i>airs,  oblong,  obtuse,  7  to  12  nun.  long,  glabrous, 
the  margin  bearing  large  glands  and  the  under  surface  small  ones;  inflorescence  an 
el()ngate<l  stiff  spike-like  raceme,  often  20  cm.  long  including  the  peilicel;  panicles 
very  distinct;  calyx  stn)ngly  10-angle<l,  glabrous,  bearing  a  row  of  lai^  glands 
l>etween  the  ribs,  its  tulx^  1.5  mm.  long;  c-alyx  tei^th  about  as  long  as  tlie  tube,  green, 
slightly  serrulate;  flowers  purple;  stamens  10. 

Collected  by  Mr.  C.  ii.  Pringle  at  Jojutla,  Mori»los,  August  :iO,  1902  (no.  11,366). 

Parosela  crenulata  (Hook,  c^  Am.)  Rosi'. 

Dfiira  rn'nnlata  Hook,  tfe  Am.  lk)t.  Binrh.  285.  1840. 

D.  rreindfita,  referred  in  Hiologia  Centrali-Americana  and  Kew  Index  to  /).  nulanit, 
should  be  restoRMl  to  s|>ecitic  rank.  Hooker  and  Arnott  have  well  characteriieil  it, 
assigning  to  it  a  shru1)by  habit,  ]uirplish  stems,  short  dense  nu-enit^s,  and  few  leaf- 
lets.    To  these  may  1h*  addtMl  a  terete  leaf  ra^^his  and  serrulate  talyx  lol)Cs. 

This  species  has  l>eeii  reiH'ate<lly  collecte<l  in  western  Mexico  in  recent  yean. 

A  FASCICLE  OF  NEW  LUPINES. 

Lupinus  compactiflorus  Rosi%  sp.  nov. 

Perennial,  simple,  ertH't,  30  t^)  40  cm.  high;  puln'sirtmce  of  steniH  of  two  kindp,  one 
of  rather  close  short  hairs,  the  other  of  long,  nion^  or  Ivtfa  spreading  hairs;  leaflets  8 
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to  10,  oblong,  2  to  3  cm.  long,  densely  hairy  iKjneath;  8tipule.s  linear  with  pubesc^ence 
like  that  of  the  stem;  racemes  subsessile,  compact;  bracts  linear,  much  longer  than 
the  very  short  pedicels;  calyx  2-lipped,  the  lower  lip  only  a  little  longer  than  the 
upper;  upper  lip  notched;  keel  not  ciliate;  fruit  not  seen. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  near  Tultenango  Canyon,  State  of  Mexico,  July  13,  1901 
(no.  5430). 

Lupinus  geophilus  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Perennial,  the  stems  prostrate  on  the  ground  often  forming  a  dense  mat,  densely 
pilose-pubescent;  stipules  small,  united  with  the  i)etiole  for  one-third  their  length, 
the  free  parts  linear  to  narrowly  lanceolate,  green;  petioles  pilose;  leaflets  7  or  8, 
glabrous  above,  slightly  pilose  beneath,  1  to  2  cm.  long,  obtuse;  inflorescence  a  very 
short  spike-like  raceme,  10  cm.  or  less  long,  sessile  or  subsessile;  bracts  narrow,  con- 
spicuous in  the  young  raceme,  longer  than  the  pedicels  but  not  extending  beyo^id  the 
develoj^ed  calyx;  calyx  pubescent,  2-lipped;  upper  lip  3  mm.  long,  deeply  notched, 
lower  lip  entire,  (>  mm.  long;  banner  10  to  12  mm.  long;  pods  spreading,  pul)escent 
with  long  yellowish  hairs. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  and  Jos.  H.  Painter  at  Cima,  in  the  State  of  Mexico,  Sep- 
t<ember  19,  1903  (no.  7160,  type),  and  in  the  upper  slopes  of  Nevada  de  Toluca,  Octo- 
ber 15  and  16,  1903  (nos.  7908,  7967,  and  7969).- 

In  habit  very  unlike  any  other  species  of  central  Mexico. 

Lupinus  chiapensis  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Perennial,  120  to  180  cm.  high,  more  or  less  branching,  glabrous  or  at  least  glabrate 
below,  with  short,  somewhat  scanty  appressed  pubescence  above;  leaflets  4  to  7, 
oblong,  1.5  to  3.5  cm.  long,  obtuse,  shortly  mucronate,  green  and  glabrous  above, 
])iit  with  scanty  appressed  pubescence  l)eneath;  stipules  small,  free  nearly  to  the 
base;  racemes  elongated,  10  to  20  cm.  long;  flowers  subvert i ciliate;  bracts  seta- 
ceous, small;  i)edicels  short,  2  to  3  mm.  long;  calyx  appressed-pubescent,  2-lipped; 
lower  lip  4  mm.  long,  twice  as  long  as  the  upper;  upper  lip  short,  2-toothed;  bract- 
lets  at  base  of  calyx;  pods  narrowly  oblong,  3  to  4  cm.  long,  in  the  immature  state 
hairy. 

Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson  near  San  Cristobal,  Chiapas,  September  18,  1895  (no. 
8199). 

Lupinus  confusus  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  low  rather  spreading  plant,  nearly  glabrous;  leaflets  6  to  8,  linear,  somewhat 
narrowed  at  base,  obtuse,  green  and  glabrate  above,  only  slightly  hairy  beneath,  2.5 
to  ()  cm.  long,  at  most  5  mm.  wide;  petioles  elongated,  longer  than  the  leaflets;  stipules 
•small,  united  with  the  petiole  for  more  than  half  their  length,  free  parts  setaceous; 
bracts  narrowly  lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  caducous;  flowers  in  subverticillate 
racemes;  calyx  with  scanty  appressed  pul)escence,  two-lipped;  lower  lip  acute,  entire, 
5  mm.  long,  upper  strongly  2-toothed>  4  mm.  long;  bractlets  minute,  l3orne  at  the 
mouth  of  the  calyx;  keel  ciliate;  pods  narrow;  3  cm.  long,  3  to  5-8eeded,  cuneate  at 
base,  acuminate. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  State  of  Chihuahua,  October  5, 
1S87  (no.  1205)  and  distributed  as  L.  ehrenbergli  It  differs  considerably,  however, 
from  that  species,  especially  in  leaflets,  pubescence,  calyx,  etc. 

Lupinus  gigsjiteus  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Perennial  with  tall  branching  stems  with  only  scant  appressed  pubescence;  stipules 
small,  united  with  the  petiole  for  half  their  length,  the  free  parts  setaceous;  leaflets 
()  to  8,  oblong,  green  and  slightly  hairy  above;  racemes  subsessile,  elongated,  60  to 
80  cm.  high,  many-flowered;  pedicels  slender,  1  cm.  long,  with  2  branchlets  near 
the  middle;  bracts  lanceolate,  long-attenuate,  mucli  longer  than  the  buds,  early 
deciduous;  calyx  2-lipped,  both  lips  entire;  lower  lip  narrow,  9  mm.  long,  strongly 
nerved;  upper  lip  6  to  7  mm.  long,  broad,  acute;  ovary  densely  pubescent;  old  pods 
nearly  glabrous. 
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Collected  l>y  J.  N.  Rose  and  Jos.  II.  Painter  at  a  Hi<ling  on  the  Mexican  National 
Railroad  on  the  rim  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  al)ove  Dob  Rios,  Septeiiilxjr  4,  1JH)3 
(no.  fWi;}). 

Lupinus  glabrior  (S.  Wats.)  Roife. 

Luplum  montmniA  ifhibrinr^.  Wats.  Troc.  Am.  Acad.  23:  270.  1888. 

Stems  nearly  glabrous;  stipules  longer  and  inflatcni,  4  to  5  cm.  lonjjj,  unite<1  with 
the  petiole  except  at  the  tip;  jH'tioles  slemler,  10  to  VI  cm.  long;  leafletH  12  to  14, 
lanceolate-linear,  narrowed  at  Ijase,  acute,  8  to  10  cm.  long,  nearly  glabrou?;  inflor- 
escence slender-pe<luncled,  10  to  12  cm.  long;  l)ract8  10  to  15  mm.  long,  oblong. 
obtuse,  thin;  pods  spreading,  narrowly  oblong,  only  slightly  hairy  in  agi»,  5  cm.  long. 

C^)llecte<l  by  C-.  Ci.  Pringle  on  a  cch)1  wo<xled  slope  of  the  summit  of  the  Sierni 
Madre,  altitude  2,910  meters,  Chihuahua,  OctolxT  7,  1887  (no.  120(i). 

Lupinus  grandis  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  tall  and  branching,  lanate-puljescrent  alK)ve,  nearly  glabrous  below;  leaf1c*ts 
5,  oblong,  obtuse,  4  t«)  6  cm.  long,  1  to  2  (rm.  broad,  green  and  glabrous  ab<ive,  i»ale 
and  slightly  ])ulK'Scent  l)eneath;  stipules  miiuite,  fn^i  nearly  to  the  l>ase;  rai*enii*s 
subsessile,  in  specimens  si'en  not  over  10cm.  long  even  in  fruit;  bracts small^  cadiu*on»<; 
pedicels  almut  2  mm.  long;  calyx  2-li]>i)ed;  upi)er  lij)  entire,  2  nun.  long;  lower  lip 
4  tn  r>  nnn.  long;  po<ls  spreading,  hairy. 

Colle<'ttMl  by  J.  N.  Rose  in  the  lower  belts  of  the  i>ine  fore.*«t  of  Mount  Popocate|)etU 
altitude  2,700  meters,  August  22,  IWl  (no.  6320). 

Lupinus  macranthus  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Proba])ly  tall  and  branching;  the  branches,  j>etal8,  and  rachis  clothe<l  with  aclenfH* 
matte<l  pu))escence;  stipuU»s  narrow;  leaflets  7  U)  9,  oblanceolate,  3  to  0  cm.  long,  10 
to  14  mm.  broad  at  widest  iM)int,  mon.>  or  less  obtusish  at  ai»ex,  ajucnlate,  i)ale  on 
l>oth  sides;  peduncle  10  cm.  or  more  long;  inll«)resci?nee  10  to  bicm.  long,  the  flowers 
arrange<l  in  distant  verticillate  clusters;  iHKlicels  7  to  10  mm.  long;  bracta  very  nar- 
row; calyx  appre.'^si'd-pulKiscent,  stn)ngly  2-lii)|H;'l,  the  lower  lip  only  a  little  longer 
than  the  u])iK'r,  obtuse;  u])i)er  lip  slightly  n(»tche<i,  7  mm.  long;  brai't lets  at  mouth  of 
calyx  \\  to  4  nnn.  long;  keel  glabrous;  banner  15  nnn.  hmg. 

Colleitted  by  K.  W.  Nelson  nejir  Reyes,  Oaxaca,  altitu<le  2,250  to  3,120  metered,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1S94  (no.  1749). 

Lupinus  neg'lectus  Rosi',  sp.  nov. 

IVrcnnial,  much  branched;  st^Mus  with  iml)es<t»na'  of  two  kinds,  one  short  ami 
dose,  the  other  of  long  iH)ars«*  hairs,  somewhat  spn'ading;  stipules  (jimall,  the  irve 
parts  setaceous;  leaflets  (5  to  8,  oblong  t«>  oblautvolate,  bright  greim  ami  nli^htly 
hairy  alM)ve,  ])aler  and  more  hairy  InMieath;  jK'duncle  10  or  nion*  cm.  long;  nu*tMnes 
rather  ojK»n;  iH'dicels  short;  calyx  deeply  2-lipiHMl;  lower  lip  5  nnn.  long;  upiH)r  lip 
rctuse,  .*>  mm.  long;  keel  glabrous;  po<ls  oblong,  hairy,  spreatling. 

Collected  by  Dr.  K.  Palmer  at  .Alvarez,  State  of  San  huis  I*ot4)si,  Si^ptvnilHT  ft  to 
10.  1904  (no.  i:M)  and  in  1S7S  (no.  l.SOA,  type). 

The  latter  number  was  distributed  iu<  l*arry  and  l*ahner*s,  but  without  siHvitiir 
name. 

Lupinus  nelsoni  Rose,  s]).  nov. 

Larue  <*oarse  i)lants  120  to  ISO  cm.  high,  pulnwvnt  throughout;  leaflets  12  to  15, 
hiTiceolatr,  acute,  8  to  12  cm.  long,  glabrous  alH)ve,  but  with  long  soft  hairs  lienoath; 
stipules  s«»mctimes  S  to  10  mm.  long,  the  fret?  i)arts  long-acuminate;  brac^ts  long^^icii- 
minate,  much  longer  than  the  flowers;  ]M)ds  narn">w,  in  age  glabrate. 

Collected  by  K.  \V.  Nels<»n  on  (Vrro  San  Felij)e,  Oaxaca,  in  1894  (no.  1145). 

This  species  is  lu'ar  L.  tinmttuni.'*,  but  has  very  different  stipules,  narrower  pods, etc. 

Lupinus  persistens  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

PenMinial,  simple  or  sometimes  developing  short  latend  bnuiches,  erect,  abont  40 
cm.  high,  with  a  short  a])pres.<iiMl  puln'scence  containing  some  longer  liairs;  leaflets 
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()  or  S,  oblono;,  3  to  5  cm.  long,  green  or  nearly  glabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath; 
stipules  linear;  raceme  short-peduncled;  bracts  persistent  even  after  the  flowers  have 
falU'ii;  pedicels  very  short;  calyx  2-lipped;  the  lips  nearly  equal,  the  upper  one  broad 
and  l)arelv  notched. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  and  Walter  Hough  on  mountains  above  Real  del  Monte, 
Ili^lalgo,  June  2,  1899  (no.  4476). 

Til  is  species  has  the  habit  of  L.  campactiflorus  Rose,  but  has  different  pul)escence, 
more  persistent  bracts,  etc. 

Lupinus  potosinus  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  ])erhaps  tall,  branching,  the  branches  ascending,  slender,  somewhat  pubes- 
<ent  with  upwardly  appressed  hairs;  stipules  small,  the  free  tips  linear;  petioles 
slender,  3  to  5  cm.  long;  leaflets  6  to  9,  oblong  to  broadly  spatulate,  2  to  8.5  cm. 
long,  o})tuse,  green  and  only  slightly  hairy  above,  pale  and  somewhat  hairy  beneath; 
inflorescence  on  a  slender  peduncle,  10  to  15  cm.  long,  rather  open  and  the  flowers 
somewhat  verticillate;  bracts  ovate,  acute;  pedicels  rather  slender;  calyx  2-lipped; 
tlie  ui)per  lip  2-toothed,  erect,  3  mm.  long;  the  lower  lip  spreading,  entire;  pods 
spreading,  3  cm.  long;  seeds  mottled. 

Collected  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer  at  Alvarez,  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Septeml^er  28  to 
October  3,  U)62  (no.  191,  tyi)e)  and  in  1878  (no.  130). 

The  latter  number  distributed  as  Parr>'  and  Palmer's  no.  130  was  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Ilemsley  in  the  Biologia  as  a  doubtful  L.  cytisoides. 

Lupinus  pringlei  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

l*erennial,  erect,  herbarium  si>ecimen  30  cm.  long,  but  entire  plant  doubtless  much 
taller;  ])ubeseenee  of  two  kinds,  one  of  short  soft  somewhat  matted  hairs,  the  other 
of  long  silky  spreading  hairs;  petioles  slender,  longer  than  the  leaflets;  stipules  1.5 
to  '2  cm.  long,  somewhat  inflated  at  ba.se,  united  with  the  petiole  for  about  one-third 
its  length,  the  free  parts  attenuate  and  spreading  from  the  petiole;  leaflets  6  to  8, 
oblanceolate,  broadest  just  below  the  apex,  acute,  3  to  5  cm.  long,  glabrous  above, 
silky  beneath;  inflorescence  short,  loosely  flowered;  pedicels  very  short  (1  to  2  mm. 
l«»ng);  ])racts  setaceous,  8  to  10  mm.  long;  calyx  2-lipped;  upper  lip  5  mm.  long, 
deeply  notched;  lower  lip  entire,  8  mm.  long;  jMids  ast^ending,  hairy. 

Collected  by  C.  0.  Pringle  at  Eslava,  Valley  of  Mexico,  May  21,  1901  (no.  9538, 
type)  an<l  })y  P>ourgeau  at  San  Angel,  same  valley,  1865-6  (no.  88). 

Lupinus  reflexus  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

rn<lou})te(lly  perennial  and  probably  branching;  branches  closely  pubescent  and 
sliL'btly  pilose;  stipules  rather  prominent,  2  cm.  long,  the  free  parts  elongated;  leaf- 
lets 7  to  9  o})long,  3  to  4  cm.  long,  mucronate,  nearly  glabrous  above,  hairy  beneath; 
inllorescence  at  lirst  a  very  dense  subsessile  raceme;  braAs  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
strongly  reflexed  even  among  the  flower  buds,  tardily  deciduous;  pedicels  densely 
lanate;  calyx  deeply  2-lipi)ed;  the  upper  lip  broad,  slightly  notched,  7  mm.  long; 
lower  lip  narrower  than  the  upper,  8  mm.  long,  entire;  ca,lyx  tube  bearing  2  bract- 
K'ts  near  the  V)ase;  keel  slightly  ciliate;  pods  hairy;  seeds  dark,  mottled. 

Collected  by  M.  E.  Jones  on  the  Volcano  of  Colima,  Jalisco,  July  13, 1892(no.204). 

Lupinus  splendens  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

P<>rennial,  tall  and  much  branched,  softly  pubescent;  petioles  (of  the  upper  leaves 
at  U'ast )  shorter  than  the  leaflets;  stipules  filiform,  10  to  12  mm.  long;  leaflets  oblong, 
'2  to  -I  cm.  long,  acute  and  apiculate,  nearly  glabrous  above,  silky-pubescent  beneath; 
I  KM  1  uncles  either  wanting  or  3  to  5  cm.  long;  racemes  10  to  15  cm.  long,  in  fruit  even 
ion<rer;  })racts  very  conspicuous  in  the  bud,  elcmgated,  filiform;  pedi(«ls  very  pubes- 
cent; calyx  strongly  2-lipp(^d;  lower  lip  9  mm.  hmg;  upper  lip  rather  broad,  6  mm. 
long,  faintly  retuseatapex;  keel  very  slightly  ciliate;  pods  3  to  3.5  cm.  long,  yellowish- 
pubescent;  seeds  dark,  mottled. 

Apparently  connnon  on  the  high  mountains  lM)rdering  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  rang- 
ing Ironi  3,(KH)  to  3,6(X)  meters  in  altitude. 
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Siter'niu'nn  c rammed: 

Mexico:  Mt.  Popocatepetl,  Row*  and  llay^H  noe.  6305,  6318  (type),  Aagost  22, 

MoreloH:  Mr.  Holway's  no.  5208  from  near  Amecameca,  1903;  Rose  and  Painter's 
no.  7:i22,  Sei)teinber  29, 1903,  from  El  Parque. 

Lupinus  simulans  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

SteniH  low,  brandling,  with  short  somewhat  spreading  pubescence,  very  scant 
l)elow;  k»aflets  3  to  6,  ol^lanceolate,  1  to  3  cm.  long,  obtuse,  shortly  mucronate, 
cnneate  at  ba.«ie,  green  and  with  R^nty  long  upwanlly  appressed  hairs,  paler  and 
more  hairy  Wneath;  petioles  shorter  than  the  leaflets;  stipules  minate,  on  thenpper 
leaves  at  least  1  to  3  mm.  long;  flowering  racemes  short,  5  to  10  cm.  long,  with  few 
scattere<l  flowers;  bracts  setaceous,  2  to  3  nun.  long;  pedicels  5  to  6  mm.  long;  calyx 
with  scanty  appressed  pul)escence,  2-lipped;  lower  lip  a  little  longer  than  the  npper, 
7  to  8  mm.  long,  acute;  upi>er  lip  6  to  7  mm.  long,  2-toothed  at  apex;  keel  ciliate; 
inmiature  ixxls  very  hairy. 

CollecU'd  by  E.  W.  Nelson,  18  miles  southwest  of  Oaxaca  City,  September,  1804, 
(no.  1357,  tyi)e)  and  by  Charles  L.  Smith  on  Sierra  de  Clavellinas,  Oaxaca,  October, 
1894  (no.  \m). 

This  Hf>e<'ies  is  quite  unlike  any  of  the  other  Mexican  spedes.  It  very  much 
rewMnblesin  habit  (^Malaria  lupiifina  H.  B.  K. 

Lupinus  vemiciuB  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

IVn^nnial,  50  to  60  cm.  high,  softly  pubescent  and  slightly  pilose;  stipules  small, 
linear;  leaflets  5  to  7,  oblong,  2  to  4  cm.  long,  nearly  glabrous  above,  a  little  hairy 
iKuieath;  raceme  very  short-pe<luncle<l;  flowers  verticillate;  verticels  distant;  bracts 
caducous,  silky;  i)e<licels  2  or  3  mm.  long;  calyx  2-lippe<i;  upper  lip  3  mm.  long, 
R^tuse;  lower  lip  entire,  6  to  7  mm.  long;  keel  ciliate;  ikkJs  ascending,  silky. 

CollectAvl  l)y  J.  N.  Rose  and  Jos.  H.  Painter  on  side  of  barranca  above  Santa  Fe, 
Valley  of  Mexico,  August  22,  1902  (no.  a509). 

FOUR  NEW  SPECIES  OF  rNDIGOFERA. 

Indigofera  micheliana  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  herbaceous;  lesiflets  15  to  17,  opposite,  oblong,  rounde<l  at  apex  and  cuspi- 
date, somewhat  cuneate  at  base,  appressed -pul)escent  on  both  sides,  10  to  20  mm. 
long;  racciiH's  shorter  than  the  leaves;  pods  reflexe<l,  straight,-  10  to  12  mm.  long, 
llattentMl,  jmU'scent,  few-see<ied. 

CollcctiMl  by  Enri<jue  Th.  lleyde  in  Guatemala,  1892  (no.  198),  and  perhaps  also 
no.  37')')  of  lleyde  it  Lux  as  distribute<l  by  Caf)t.  John  Donnell  Smith.  This  latter 
plant  Michcli  states  is  i)robably  new,  but  he  does  not  ilescrilxj  it  on  account  of  the 
po(»r  (juality  of  his  material. 

Indigofera  jaliscensis  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

l*rnha})ly  shrul>})y;  biiun'hes  channelled,  clothed  with  an  appressed  whitish 
puhcsccnci';  leaflets  alxuit  21,  oblong,  rounde<l  at  luuse  and  apex,  ap pressed -pulx*scent 
on  both  si(l<»H,  8  to  15  mm.  long,  mucronate;  stipules  filiform,  4  to  6  mm.  long;  leaf 
rachis  stmn^ly  channelled;  racemes  much  elongated,  20  cm.  long,  much  longer  than 
the  haves;  flowers  not  seen;  fruit  small,  spherical,  one-seede<l. 

CollectiMl  by  Dr.  K.  Palmer  near  Kio  lilanco,  State  of  Jalis<'o,  1896  (no.  596),  and 
distributed  as  /.  s/thaf  romrpn,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  leaflets  more 
numerous,  piiln'scent  upon  the  npper  surface,  roun<led  and  not  cuneate  at  base,  the 
racenu'S  mmh  more  elongated,  the  fruit  smaller,  etc. 

Indigofera  conzattii  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

L«»\v  shrul)by  plant;  }>ran<'hes  <'overed  with  closely  appresse<l  hairs,  some  brown 
and  >om(?  white;  leaflets  4  to  S  pairs,  opposite,  pulx'scent  on  lK>th  sides,  greener 
ai>ove,  10  to  15  nun.  long,  oblong,  rounded  and  apiculateat  aiK^x,  nmnded  or  broadly 
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cuneate  at  base;  racemes  usually  shorter  than  the  leaves,  3  to  4  cm.  long,  becoming 
sometimes  6  cm.  in  fruit;  calyx  campanulate,  1  mm.  long,  brownish-pubescent,  its 
teeth  minute;  banner  of  corolla  6  mm.  long,  densely  covered  with  brownish  hairs; 
wings  and  keel  glabrous,  pinkish  or  light  violet;  pods  whitish-pubescent,  reflexed, 
2  to  2.5  cm.  long,  slightly  flattened. 

Only  known  from  Monte  Alban  near  Oaxaca  City,  but  here  found  by  several  col- 
lectors.    SjKJcimens  have  been  distributed  as  /.  palmerij  but  it  is  certainly  quite 
<listinct. 
Sptrlmftwf  exam ined: 

Oaxaca:  Monte  Alban,  Rose  and  Hough,  June,  1899  (no.  4583,  type);  Charles 
L.  Smith,  September  5, 1894  (no.  336) ;  Lucius  C.  Smith,  1894  (no.  309);  C<m- 
zatti  and  Gonzales,  July  and  August,  1900  (no.  1027). 
Xame<l  for  my  good  friend  Prof.  C.  Conzatti,  who  guided  me  to  Monte  Alban  and 
who  in  many  ways  assisted  me  while  in  Oaxaca  in  1899.  * 

Indig'ofera  montana  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Herbaceous  or  perhaps  shrubby  at  base,  60  to  120  cm.  high;  leaflets  21  to  31,  oppo- 
site, oblong,  10  to  20  mm.  long,  obtuse  or  retuse,  mucronate,  more  or  less  tapering  at 
base,  api)ressed-pul)escent  on  both  sides;  racemes  blackish-pubescent,  elongated 
but  shorter  than  the  leaves;  calyx  broad,  clothed  with  blackish  appressed  hairs, 
5-to<>the<l,  1  mm.  high;  teeth  small,  acute,  shorter  than  the  calyx  tube,  not  thick- 
ened, the  two  upi)er  ones  widely  separated,  the  3  lower  approximate;  banner 
])lackisli-pubescent  without,  4  mm.  long,  folded  and  somewhat  hooded  at  top, 
sessile;  keel  retuse  at  apex;  ovary  curve<l,  3  or  4-ovuled,  covered  with  blackish 
liairs;  pods  probably  curve<l,  those  seen  immature.  Perhajw  nearest  /.  lindheimeri, 
hilt  with  different  pul)es(;ence,  calyx,  leaflets,  etc.  It  is  probably  also  found  at  higher 
altitudes. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  between  Mes(|uitec  and  Monte  Escobado,  August  26,  18  7 
(no.  2(J07,  type),  near  Monte  Kscobado,  August  28  (no.  2666);  and  on  mountain  side 
in  southern  part  of  Stat«  of  Durango,  August  16  (no.  2339).  Also  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer 
on  the  west  side  of  "Iron  mountain"  near  the  City  of  Durango,  1896  (no.  703). 

THBEE  NEW  SPECIES  OF  PHASEOLUS. 

Phaseolus  (Leptospron)  cuemavacanus  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  tall  climbing  vine;  stems  slender  with  pubescence  usually  spreading;  leaflets  3, 
<»vate,  W  to  6  cm.  long,  acute  at  base,  somewhat  hairy  on  both  surfaces;  peduncles 
7  to  12  cm.  long,  projecting  alxjye  the  leaves;  flowers  few,  clustered  near  the  top  of 
tlic  peduncle;  pedicels  very  short;  bractlets  at  base  of  calyx  ovate  to  lanceolate; 
calyx  tul)e  broad;  upper  lip  very  broad  and  short;  lower  lip3-lobed,  the  lobes  equal, 
about  as  long  as  the  calyx  tube;  banner  broad,  purplish,  glabrous;  wings  2  cm.  long; 
i  Ml  mature  pods  slightly  pulx?scent. 

('ollecte<l  by  J.  N.  Rose  and  Jos.  H.  Painter  on  the  border  of  the  pedregal  near 
Cncrnavaca,  Morelos,  September  9, 1903  (no.  6911,  type),  and  near  the  same  place  by 
('.  ( J.  Pringle,  1896  (no.  7214),  IIKX)  (no.  9244),  and  September  9,  1903  (no.  11,864). 

Phaseolus  (leptospron)  elongata  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  low  vine  climbing  for  30  to  60  cm.  or  suberect,  often  much  branched  and  slender, 
s  imewhat  hirsute  but  often  becoming  glabrate;  leaflets  much  elongated,  oblong- 
linear,  4  to  10  cm.  long,  5  to  10  mm.  broad,  rounde<i  or  even  cordate  at  base,  rounded 
but  nuKTonate  at  apex,  glabrous  except  for  a  few  haiisonthe  margin  and  midrib, 
strongly  reticulated;  j^etioles  more  or  less  hirsute,  much  shorter  than  the  leaflets; 
sti|)ules  ovate,  many-nerved;  petluncle  elongated  bearing  a  few  flowers  near  the 
apex;  flowers  short-i)ediceled,  jointed  on  to  a  receptacle-like  protuberance;  bracts 
subtending  the  flowers  ovate,  acute,  4  mm.  long,  strongly-nerved;  calyx  tube  broad, 
somewhat  hairy,  4  mm.  high;  the  lower  and  two  lateral  lobes  ovate,  long-acuminate, 
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8  mm.  long,  the  lateral  lol)efl  soniewliat  falcate,  the  upper  lol)e  broad  and  retnse,  much 
shorter  than  the  others;  corolla  large,  2.5  cm.  long,  "dark  purple;**  ovary  giabrom* 
or  nearly  so,  linear. 
Specimens  rxanmied: 

Oaxaca:  Near  Santo  Domingo,  altitude  480  meters,  E.  W.  Nelson,  June  18,  1895 
(no.  2692),  and  Santa  Efigenia,  altitude  150  meters,   E.  W.  Nelson,  July  IS, 
1895  (no.  2848,  ty|)e). 
Phaseolus  occidentaiis  Kosi',  sp.  nov. 

A  high-climbing  vine;  branches  l)ecoming  glabrate;  leaflets  broa<lly  ovate  to 
orbicuhir,  5  to  10  cm.  long,  round  at  ba*<e  and  ajx^x,  slightly  hairy  on  Inith  sidt^ti, 
prominently  veine<l  l)eneath;  racemes  including  tlie  peduncle  elongated,  oft4.*ii  more 
than  3  dm.  long,  l)earing  mature  pods,  flowers,  and  young  buds  at  the  same  time; 
pedicels  short;  bracts  subtending  the  flowers  ovate,  obtuse,  glabrous,  ner\'e<l;  calyx 
reticulateil,  nearly  glabrou.s;  calyx  tulw  4  mm.  long;  the  lateral  and  lower  se])als 
alwmt  the  length  of  the  tube,  narrow;  upi>er  lolx*  broad  and  retuse;  i*orolla  violet, 
2.5  cm.  or  more  long,  glabrous;  ikmIs  7  t^)  10  cm.  hmg,  narrow;  s^hmIs  6  mm.  in 
diameter,  tan-colonMi  mottle*!  with  black. 

Collect<Hl  by  J.  N.  Rose  in  canyons  neiir  the  little  town  <>f  AcaiMtneta,  Territ<^rio 
de  Tepic,  June  25,  1897  (no.  14()8). 

This  spiries  differs  from  tlie  original  description  of  /*.  trn.rillntKis  in  the  8ha|HM>f 
the  U>aflets,  and  from  all  our  named  herbarium  material,  in  its  glabrous  liaiiner,  in 
size  and  col(»r  of  seeds,  etc. 

Palmer's  no.  158  from  Acapulco  nmst  l)enear  this  siK*cies,  but  tlie  leaflets  are«>ft«»n 
linear. 

Frank  I^m]>'s  no.  499  is  mmrh  nearer  to  it  and,  coming  as  it  does  from  near  the 
siinie    localitv,    is  pn>bablv  to  l>t^  definitely  referred    here.     It  was  distrihute<i  as 

NEW  SPECIES  OF  SEVERAL  GEKEItA. 

Aeschynomene  pringlei  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  slender  shrul)  2.5  to  '^.5  meters  high;  bark  of  old  branches  nearly  black  and 
glabrous,  of  young  branchi's  light-colore<l  and  denstOy  silky-pul>esct»nt;  leaves  nar- 
n»w  and  elongate<l;  stipules  caducous,  not  s<H*n  even  on  flowering  branches;  U^flots 
5  to  12  pairs,  narrowly  to  broadly  oblong,  obtuse  or  roumleil  at  apex  but  with  a 
deci(le<l  mu<To,  silky  pul)escent  <m  l)oth  sidi*s  when  young,  glabrate  aI>ove  in  agt», 
paler  and  ri'ticulattMl  InMieath;  inflorescence  [Kmiculate,  mon»  or  K»8S  leafy;  branches 
few-flower(*d,  pubescent;  bracts  at  bjise  of  calyx  «)rbicular,  round(Ml  at  apex;  calyx 
two-lipjKMl,  the  upper  lip  retuse,  the  lower  8-1oIkm1,  the  lateral  loliea  obtiise  and 
shorter  than  the  middle  on(>;  banner  orliicular,  ])urplish;  stamens  dividcnl  into  two 
(•Ulsters  of  5  each;  ovary  stii)itate,  clothed  with  long  silky  hairs;  sti|ie  slender,  5  to  7 
mm.  long:  pods  2  or  l^-jointed;  joints  obhmg,  7  nun.  long,  imltestvnt,  dull,  aliglitly 
H'ticulat^'d,  the  lower  one  <'urve<l  at  liase,  the  other  roundeil. 

(^>llected  l)y  C.  (1.  IVingle  at  Jojutla,  M(>n'los,  .\ugust  :$0  and  (H'tober  28,  1902 
(uiK  S7(m). 

Cologania''  congesta  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Clinibing  vini';  stems  clothed  with  coarse  ])rownish  hairs,  n»rtexo<l,  bnt  a  little 
spreading;  leaflets  pale  gicenish  yellow,  broadly  ovate,  4  to  5  cm.  long,  2  to  8  t*m. 
broiui,  obtuse  but  apieulate,  with  s«'anty  rough  hairs  on  lM>th  surfaci»s;  |ierfect  flowen* 
4  or  .">  in  axillary  clnstei-s;  i)edicels  slender,  10  mm.  long,  hairy;  bractletti  at  iNWe  of 
tlowers  linear;  calvx  tube  7  mm.  long,  covered  with  long  spn>ading  haira,  the  lower 
lobe  linear,  elongiited,  the  upper  one  retune;  female  flowers  also  clustered;  |MMl8 
from  fiMiiale  flowers  straight,  obhmg,  ',)  to  4  cm.  long,  «lensely  covered  with  long 
brown  spreading  hail's. 

*'  Tor  a  synopsis  of  tlu'  species  see  p.  .'J4. 
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Type  collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  and  Jos.  H.  Painter  at  Toliica,  September  4,  1903 
(no.  ()77S). 

This  species  seems  to  be  common  in  Central  Mexico,  as  several  specimens  collected 
or  seen  by  the  writer  in  the  V^alley  of  Mexico  and  elsewhere  seem  referable  here. 

Crotalaria  gracilenta  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Perennial  with  frutescent  base,  much  branched,  30  to  40  cm.  high,  pubescent;  leaf- 
lets .S,  linear  to  oblonj^^-linear,  2  to  6  cm.  long,  2  to  5  mm.  broad,  glabrous  above, 
jmbescent  beneath;  racemes  1  to  2  cm.  long,  rather  few-flowert^;  pedicels  slender,  5 
to  ()  cm.  long,  minutely  bi-bracteolate  near  tlie  middle;  calyx  6  mm.  long;  banner 
8  mm.  long;  wings?  mm.  long,  oblong;  keel  strongly  beaked;  pods  appreSvsed-pubes- 
cont,  stipitate. 

Collect^Ml  by  J.  N.  Rose  and  Jos.  H.  Painter  near  Etzatlan,  Jalisco,  October  2, 
1903  (no.  4570,  type)  and  by  C.  G.  Pringle,  same  station,  October  23,  1903  (no.  11893). 

Close  to  (\  lennisshnaj  but  leaves  not  nearly  so  attenuate,  flowers  smaller,  pubes- 
cence of  pedicels  and  calyx  softer,  racemes  laxer,  etc. 

Harpelyce«  goldmani  Rose,  sp.  nov.  ' 

Probably  a  low  shrub;  l)ark  of  second-year  twigs  light-colored,  glabrous;  young 
branchoH  densely  i)ube^cent;  stipules  linear,  caducous;  leaflets  opposite,  5  to  9  pairs 
aii<l  an  odd  one,  oblong,  obtuse,  glabrous  above,  densely  pubescent  and  glandular 
beneath;  inflorescence  dense-flowered,  10  cm.  or  more  long,  the  short  peduncle  and 
racliis  densely  pubescent  with  short  brown  spreading  hairs;  calyx  deeply  2-lipped, 
densely  red(liHh-pn])escent;  young  pods  and  long  styles  glabrous. 

Collected  by  E.  A.  (ioldman  at  Canjob,  Chiapas,  March  27,  1904  (no.  787). 

This  species  is  near  //.  pringlei,  but  the  leaflets,  even  the  very  youngest,  are  glabrous. 

Rhynchosia  cuernavacana  Rose. 

Jiln/nrhosia  (nisfralia  Rose,  Contr.  Nat.  Herb.  8:  48.  1903,  not  Benth.  1864. 

Willardia  parviflora  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Small  shrubs,  3  to  4  meters  high,  much  V)rarK!hed;  stipules  broadly  ovate,  minute 
(1  mm.  or  less  long),  caducous;  leaves  when  young  densely  pubescent,  in  age  glab- 
rate  above,  slightly  pubescent,  beneath,  5  to  10  pairs,  oblong,  8  to  16  mm.  long, 
rounded  at  apex,  thickish,  the  margin  re  volute;  flowers  borne  in  slender  racemes, 
usually  appearing  before  the  leaves;  racemes  at  first  clustered  in  the  axils  of  old 
leaf  scars  but  really  l)orne  on  the  young  branches  and  in  age  somewhat  separated; 
pedicels  short,  bnicteate;  calyx  pubescent,  broadly  tubular,  short  (2  mm.  long),  the 
three  lower  teeth  small,  approximate,  the  dorsal  lobe  broad,  truncate  or  barely 
rctnse;  Howers  6  to  7  mm.  long;  banner  orbicular,  refuse;  keel  broad;  stamens  10, 
united  almost  to  the  aytex  into  a  closed  tube;  ventral  stamen  free  at  base;  ovary  and 
style  glabrous,  the  latter  hooked ;  pods  very  flat,  oblong  to  elliptical,  cuneate  at  base, 
^'eiicrally  acutc^  at  apex,  3  to  7  cm.  long,  1  or  2-seeded,  tardily  dehiscing;  valves 
thill,  with  no  internal  partitions;  seed  11  nun.  broad,  kidney-shaped. 

Collected  only  at  Yautei)ec,  Morelos,  by  C.  Ci.  Pringle  in  1901  (no.  8470,  type)  and 
October  3,  1902  (no.  11347),  and  by  J.  N.  Rose,  July  5,  1901  and  in  1*H)3  (no.  6576). 

In  foliage,  flowers,  and  pods  closely  resembling  If'^.  meAicaim. 

ERYTHROXYLACEAE. 

DESCBIPTIONS  OF  FOUB  SPECIES  OF  EBTTHBOXTIiON. 

Erythroxylon  compactum  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Shrubs  1.5  to  3  meters  high,  glabrous;  branches  short  and  often  spurlike,  usually 
elongating  slowly  from  year  to  year,  often  covered  with  the  imbricating  bases  of  old 
stipules;  old  bark  very  dark,  the  young  bark  reddish  brown  rather  thickly  set  with 

"  For  a  review  of  the  si)ecies  of  Harpelyce  see  p.  42. 
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small  K'liticels;  loaves  10  to  15  nun.  lonj»,  obovate,  retiise,  Hoinewhat  cuneate  at  base; 
l)etiole.^  '2  to  .S  mm.  lonjj;;  Htipule.^  ovate,  with  soarioua  margins,  pereifi<ting  even  after 
the  leaves  hav(»  fallen;  flowers  axillary,  solitary  but  appearing  as  if  cliifiitere<i  on 
account  of  the  very  short  interncxles;  i)e(lunelert  1  to  2  mm.  long;  calyx  teeth  o\*ate; 
fruit  ()  mm.  long. 

Colleeted  ]>y  C.  (J.  Pringle  on  rooky  hills  near  Tehuacan,  Puebla,  August  3,  IH97 
(no.  ()771). 

It  was  <iistribute<l  as  a  doubtful  K  hreripcs  DC,  a  si)etiie8  of  Porto  Rico,  from 
\vhi<'h  it  is  certainlv  distin^^t. 

Erythroxylon  mexicanum  U.  H.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  6:  178.  1821. 

1  havi^  not  seen  the  type*  of  A',  inej'intnuiu,  which  C4ime  from  Chil})ancingo,  South 
Mexico,  but  among  the  s(*veral  sjx'cii^  whii^h  Jiave  rect>ntly  Ikhmi  collecrte<.l  in  Mexu»o 
my  no.  1477  seems  to  answer  the  description  l)est.  My  si^eciniens  are  cliaracterized 
by  thickish  leaves,  linely  rt^ticulatcHl  above,  and  very  short  i>etiolefl  hardly  longer 
than  the  stipule.  It  comes  from  near  sea  level,  having  l)een  collecte<l  at  Aeaponeta, 
Tepic,  June  2(>,  1S<)7. 

Erythroxylon  pallidum  liose,  sp.  nov. 

Shrubs,  glabrous;  branch(»s  slender,  dark  brown;  leaves  oblong,  2  to  3  cm.  long, 
12  to  20  mm.  bnuid,  roundtnl  or  barely  retuse  at  ajH'x,  rounde<l  or  slightly  narrowed 
at  Uis(*,  pale  on  both  sides;  petioles  4  to  (>  mm.  long;  stipules  ovate,  scarious  on  the 
mai"gins;  pedimcles  2  or  8  mm.  long;  calyx  lobes  ovate,  obtuse. 

Collected  by  .1.  N.  Rose  on  the  hiUMeudaof  San  Juan  Capistrano,  Zai^tecras,  August 
IS,  1S97  (no.  24l(),  type)  and  August  22,  181*7  (no.  2481). 

Erythroxylon  pringlei  Row*,  sp.  nov. 

Shrub,  :\  meters  or  more*  high,  glabrous;  branches  slender,  dark,  densely  covereil 
with  small  lenticels;  leaves  1.5  to  .*>  cm.  long,  10  to  17  mm.  broad,  obtusiM>r  HonietimeH 
slightly  retuse,  cuneate  at  ba.«e;  i>etioles  4  to  7  mm.  long,  tert^te;  8ti])u1es  ovate, 
acute;  fruit  axillary,  solitary,  on  ivflexe<l  iXMluncles,  oblong,  7  mm.  long,  red, 
slightly  glaucous. 

Colleirted  by  C.  (J.  Pringle  on  mountains  alnrnt  Iguala,  (luerrero,  October  5,  1900 
(no.  S4(Vi). 

While  proba])ly  near  A\  wrxiraim  H.  B.  K.,  it  appi^rs  to  Im*  8}HHn(ii«lly  distinti;. 

MELIAGEAE. 
A  NEW  SPANISH  CEDAR''  FROM  CENTRAL 


■  :H»;«f»  « 


Cedrela  saxatilis  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  small  tree,  4  to  7  meters  high,  with  slender  trunk  ami  smooth  reddish  bark; 
bark  < if  the  tirst-year  branches  brown,  glabnms;  bud  siudes  hairy;  leaves  Uuge,  the 
up]H'r  ones  with  rachis  20  to  .'>0  cm.  long;  leaflets  10  to  14,  broadly  lanoeolate*  10  to 
ir>  cm.  lon^.  r>  to  ()  cm.  broad  at  widest  point,  rounde<l  at  l)as(%  stnmgly  acamiiiatef 
very  slightly  puln'scent;  infIon*scence  a  largt*  branching  |>anicle,  .'W  cm.  or  more  Konn, 
iH'ariiig  many  tlnwei's;  |H'dice1s  short  and  stiff  alnrnt  1  mm.  long,  glabrous;  calyx 
<ilabrou>-,  its  Inbrs  short  and  obtuse;  <'orolla  (>  nun.  long,  densi*Iy  nppreSBed-pnbescent 
without,  glabrnUH  or  nearly  so  within,  the  IoIh^s  somewhat  purplish,  column  about  2 
mm.  long,  reildinli,  much  longer  than  the  ovary;  stamens  5,  the  fllanients  slender^ 
2  mm.  lull*:;  style  .'>  mm.  long:  stigma  projtM'ting  from  the  mouth  ttf  the  corolla;  fmit 
2  rm.  long.  r>-r«'lle«l,  IIIIimI  with  winge<l  seeds. 

Collected  nn  the  [nMln»gal  near  Cuernavaca,  M<»relos,  S«'ptendK*r  10,1003,  by  J.N. 
Kosfim.l  .l.is.  II.  I»ainter  (no.  mM),  tyiH')  and  by  (\  (f.  Pringle  (no.  11805). 

The  two  col  U>(t  ions  hcn>  ref4'rnsl  to  came  from  the  same  tree.     The  tree  was  foand 


"  Tor  a  itvision  of  Cedrela  s«'e  Contr.  Nat.  Herb. '6:  IS5M91.  1889. 
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jrrowing  among  the  volcanic  rock  along  the  trail  which  crosses  the  pedregal.  Only 
one  tree  was  seen  (hiring  a  whole  day  spent  in  this  region,  although  others  are 
doubtless  to  be  found.  It  is  a  quite  different  species  from  my  (*.  occidentalism  which 
grows  in  the  low  land  along  the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 

POLTGALAGEAE. 
A  NEW  POLYGALA. 

Polygala  compacta  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Shrubby  at  base,  the  stems  numerous,  erect  or  ascending,  very  slender,  10  to  12 
cm.  long,  pubescent;  leaves  lanceolate  to  elliptical,  obtuse,  narrowed  at  ba.*<e  into  a 
very  slender  petiole,  pubenilent,  1  to  2  cm.  long;  sepials  lanceolate,  actute,  ciliate  on 
the  margin;  wings  broad;  capsule  puberuleit,  a  little  longer  than  broad,  rounded  at 
base,  notched  at  apex;  aril  umbonate,  the  margin  3-lobed.  Near  but  hardly  iden- 
tical with  the  P.  pnhescem  of  Chodat's  Monograph,  but  in  any  case  Chodat's  name 
is  to  be  rejected. 

Collected  by  (\  (i.  Pringle  in  Valley  of  Mexico,  August  25,  1896  (no.  6425). 

VITACEAE. 
A  NEW  GBAPE  FBOM  EASTERN  MEXICO. 

Vitis  biformis  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Tall  vines;  bark  shredding,  without  distinct  lenticels;  young  shoots  and  leaves 
densely  <'<)verc<l  with  a  brown  tomentum  hiding  a  short  close  pubescence;  old  leaves 
still  ]>u])csccnt  a])ove  and  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  cobwebby  covering  beneath, 
broadly  ovate  in  outline,  sometimes  !^-lol)ed,  shortly  acuminate,  with  very  small 
sharp  ttvth,  and  with  a  broad  U-shaped  sinus  (rounded  at  it*<  base);  clusters  rather 
small,  5  to  7  cm.  long,  but  densely  fruited;  rachis  pubescent;  pedicels  warty,  stout; 
fniit  blue-bliick,  small,  about  6  mm.  in  diameter. 

Collected  near  Las  ('anoas  by  J.  N.  Rose,  July  15,  1899  (no.  4882,  type)  and  near 
the  same  locality  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  1902  (no.  282). 

This  species  is  near  ]'.  berlnndieri,  but  the  leaves  are  of  duller  color,  the  teeth 
smaller,  etc. 

TILIAGEAE. 
NOTES  ON  HELIOCABPUS,  WITH  NEW  SPECIES. 

Ill  1S97  1  published  a  synopsis  of  the  species  of  Heliocarpus,**  describ- 
iiitr  5  species  as  new,  restoring  6  old  ones,  and  taking  up  the  3  recent 
ones  of  Dr.  S.  Watson.  Dr.  K.  Schumann  had  previously  studied  the 
genus,  reducing  all  the  named  species  to  If.  americanus. 

In  189S  Mr.  E.  (t.  Baker  published  a  short  but  very  important 
review''  of  my  paper,  accepting  my  expansion  of  the  genus  and  differ- 
iiipf  from  me  onlv  in  a  few  details;  he  described  two  new  varieties  and 
reduced  to  variebil  rank,  under  //.  poj}ai/a7U'?i.s!f^^  II.  trichopodus^  a 
species  which  I  had  doubtfully  restored  after  a  study  of  the  descrip- 
tion onlv. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  t\'pe  of  the  genus  is  //.  amet'icanuH  L., 
w  liicli  is  figured  in  the  Ilortus  Cliflfortianus,  a  species  which  I  was  not 
able  to  make  out  after  a  study  of  a  large  suite  of  specimens.     Mr.  Baker 

^'Contr.  Xat.  Herb.  5:  \2h-V2S).  &Journ.  Bot.  86:  130-132. 
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finds  a  fmginent  of  Clifford\s  plant  in  the  herbarium  of  the  British 
iluseum,  which  he  identifies  as  the  same  as  //.  trnnodoauH^  our  most 
common  species.  This  conchision  is  really  suiprising,  for  our  very 
abundant  Mexican  material  does  not  at  all  resemble  Linnaeus's  figure. 
This  difference  is  due,  Mr.  Baker  thinks,  to  the  fact  that  Clifford's 
plant  was  evidently  young.  While  of  course^  I  am  willing  to  accept 
Mr.  Baker's  conclusion,  still  I  wish  to  keep  in  sight  the  possibility  of 
//.  fff//i('nto.st(s  being  a  distinct  species.  It  is  possible  that  Houston's 
herbarium  six»cimen  (prepared  probably  in  Mexico)  may  be  different 
from  the  plant  grown  by  Clifl'ord  (»ven  if  the  seed  was  sent  by  Houston. 
In  fact,  I  have  myself  found  //.  toincutot^m  and  //.  uppendlcuhitHH 
growing  side  b\'  side.  Again,  IL  (WurUvmius  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Vera  C^ruz,  while  //.  fonientoMux  proba})ly  does  not  grow  at  such  low 
elevations.  I  have  collected  it  mvself  at  an  altitude  of  8,5(X)  to  4,(XH) 
feet.  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Baker's  r(»view  and  my  recent  studies  of  the 
genus,  I  wish  to  make  the  following  changes  and  additions  to  ni}- 
pai)er: 

Heliocarpus  americanus  \j.  Sp.  IM.  1 :  448. 1753. 

//.  tnmentoi^Ln  Twrv'A.  \\\\\\.  Soc.  Njit.  Mosc.  31^:  225.  1S5S. 

Heliocarpus  donnellsmithii  Hone,  Hot.  Ciaz.  31:  110.  y>/.  /.  1(X)1. 

Mature  leaves  nearly  orbicular,  not  lol)e<l»  ronn(le<l  at  bast^  shortly  acniminate 
(tips  mostly  broken),  glabrons  and  shining  aV)ove,  nearly  glabrous  l>eneath,  j>al- 
niately  3  to  5- veined  from  the  base,  somewhat  jrlan(lular-tootlie<l  c»sjHH.*ially  at  Iwsi*; 
infloreseence  a  larjije  spreading  panicle;  sepals  not  appendaged;  stipe  slemler,  5  mm. 
long;  lM)dy  of  fniit  oblong,  5  nun.  long;  the  set'ds  somewhat  hairy,  1>ecoming  j?ltt- 
brate  an<l  rugose  in  iige. 

Collected  by  Capt.  John  Donneil  Smith  near  Arenal,  I)e|>artment  Alta  Veraiuiz, 
(luatemala,  altitude  \)iVt  meters,  April,  1SS9  (no.  1722,  tyjx*) ;  and  by  Charles  L. 
Smith  at  Coatzacoalcos,  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Stat(»of  Vera  Cruz,  1895  (no.  1002). 

This  siKH'ies  is  very  different  fn)m  the  mimerous  Mexican  sikhmcs  but  is  near  II. 
(imerk'fuws  srhnmannl  leaker,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  moix*  glabrous  leaves  and  in 
the  absence  of  hairs  both  fn)m  the  heaves  and  inflorescreniv. 

Heliocarpus  microcarpus  Ros4',  sp.  nov. 

A  small  tree,  8  to  5  meters  high;  young  brancluv  densely  stellate;  leavcw  broadly 
ovate,  5  to  12  cm.  long,.')  to  8  cm.  broad,  acuminate,  cordate  at  base  but  with  a  rather 
shallow  sinus,  i>uU'scent  on  both  surfaces,  the  pubesi'ence  on  under  surface  white 
and  matt(Ml;  inflorescencH'a  very  open  j)anicle;  flowers  not  stvir,  fruit  sessile,  orbieu- 
lar  or  a  little  elongated,  the  iMxly  8  mm.  in  diameter,  fringtMl  with  a  row  of  phunoM* 
hairs. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  and  Walter  Hough  near  Cuernavaca,  May  27-lW,  18IW 
(no.  4:{:;:>),  ami  at  the  same  place  by  C.  <i.  IVingle,  Novendn^r  2.S,  hV>2  (m>.  8719, 
tyjM'). 

Resembling  //.  m/scni  but  with  fruit  smaller,  without  phunose  hairs  on  the  farcfs 
of  the  fruit,  with  much  shallt»wcr  sinusi*s  at  base  of  leavi's,  etc. 

Merc  should  j>r<>l)al>ly  be  referrcMl  material  colltH'tiMl  at  Cuernavaca  and  iiicUidiHl 

iu   //.   iitlf((}ni. 

Heliocarpus  popayanensis  purdiei  Raker,  .lourn.  I^ot.  36:  i:»2. 1K))8. 

Tins  variety  is  l>ase«l  on  Rurdie's  sjKM'imen  in  the  Kew  llerlKirium  co!UH*ted  near 
\'ele/,  N«'w  (iranada. 
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Heliocarpus  popayanensis  trichopodus  (Turoz. )  Baker,  Journ.  Bot.  36:  132.  1898. 
Ileliovarpm  trichopodus  Turcz.  Bull.  Soc.  Nat.  Mosc.  31^:  225.  1858. 

Heliocarpus  laevis  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Small  tree;  old  l)ranche8  reddish,  glabrous;  young  branches  densely  stellate; 
leaves  lanceolate,  mostly  rounded  at  base,  acuminate,  thin,  with  scattered  stellate 
liairs  al>ove,  softly  and  denst^ly  stellate  beneath,  3  or  5-nerved  at  base;  inflorescence 
a  Hinall  open  panicle;  sepals  4  or  5,  each  with  a  small  appendage  near  the  tip;  fruit 
sessile,  orbicular. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  west  of  Bolaflos  River  near  Bolafios,  September  17,  1897 
(no.  L>.S()0). 

This  species  is  near  H.  polynndrus^  but  with  much  smaller  appendages  to  the 
sepals,  leaves  not  cordate  at  base,  and  leaves  not  glabrate. 

Heliocarpus  polyandrus  S.  Wats.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  21:  420. 1886. 

This  si)ecies  has  recently  been  collected  in  fruit  from  near  the  type  locality  by  Mr. 
K.  A.  Goldman  (no.  226).  The  fruit  is  orbicular  and  sessile  and  it  therefore  belongs 
to  my  st'cond  section  and  near  //.  palmeri. 

Heliocarpus  velutinus  Rose  sp.  nov. 

Undoubtedly  a  tree,  but  size  not  known,  branches  light  brown,  densely  stellate- 
pubescent  especially  when  young;  leaves  (only  upper  ones  seen)  nearly  as  broad  as 
loii<>:,  13  cm.  long  on  petioles  6  cm.  long,  above  green  and  somewhat  stellate,  beneath 
very  })ale,  densely  and  finely  stellate-pubescent  and  reticulated,  slightly  3-lobed,  the 
lo])es  shortly  acuminate;  inflorescence  a  large  terminal  panicle;  pedicels  2  to  4  mm. 
lon^;  sepals  minute,  densely  stellate-pubescent,  2i  mm.  long,  not  appendaged  at  tip; 
jn'tals  and  stamens  not  seen;  fruit  sessile,  small,  oblong,  the  body  5  mm.  long  by  2 
mill.  l)roiid,  stellate-pubescent  on  the  faces,  the  margin  of  plumose  hairs  narrower 
than  the  ])readth  of  carpel, 

A  very  distinct  species  ea^sily  recognized  by  the  white  velvety  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  and  small  oblong  fruits.  When  keyed  out  in  the  synopsis  above  referred  to 
it  comes  nearest  7/.  gluwlulifcrusy  but  is  of  course  abundantly  distinct  from  that  species. 

Collected  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  near  Yauteixjc,  Morelos,  in  1902  (no.  8694). 

TWO  NEW  BASSWOODS. 

]\rr.  Iloinsley  in  the  BiologiaCentrali -Americana  credits  two  species 
of  Tilia  to  Mexico,  but  unfortunately  gives  them  both  the  same 
nuinc,  viz,  T,  mcvlaina.  He  seems  to  have  seen  no  specimens  of  his 
second  species,  the  T,  mexicana  Schlecht.  Under  his  first  species  the 
"7!  iH(,ric(Uia  Benth,"  he  records  all  the  Kew  material,  which  must 
einhraee  more  than  one  form  and  a  part  of  which  doubtless  belongs 
with  the  true  T.  mexicana.  Below  1  present  the  description  of  the 
two  new  species: 

Tilia  occidentalis  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Tree;  l)ark  on  old  branches  dark  brown  and  glabrous;  young  branches  densely 
liinate;  leaves  broadly  ovatt;  to  nearly  orbicular,  10  cm.  or  less  long,  green  and  glab- 
rous above,  densely  and  rather  coarsely  tomentose  beneath  when  young  but  becom- 
iji^'  ^Habrate  in  age  and  then  only  slightly  paler  than  the  upper  surface,  the  margin 
sliarply  toothed,  strongly  oblicjueat  base  or  often  slightly  cordate,  acute;  the  winged 
peduncle  stalked  at  base,  the  wings  unequal  below,  8  to  12  cm.  long;  pedicels,  calyx, 
and  ovary  densely  pubescent. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  in  mountains  about  I'atzcuaro,  Michoacan,  July  22, 
lSi)2  (no.  4126,  type)  and  by  E.  \V.  Nelson  at  base  of  Mount  Tancitaro,  Michoacan, 
H)():5  (no.  6874). 

Perhaps  nearest  T.  mexicana ^  but  certainly  with  very  different  leaves. 
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Tilia  houghi  Rose,  h\).  nov. 

A  small  tree,  8  to  10  meters  hi^h;  younj;  branches  clothed  with  ))rown  iiiatte<l 
hairs;  leaves  nearly  orbicular,  10  to  15  cm.  lonp:  by  S  to  12  <'m.  broad,  abruptly  short- 
acuminat4>,  somewhat  oblique  at  base  with  a  broa<l  shallow  or  mcxlerately  deep  sinus, 
very  pale  and  densely  stellate-pubes(!ent  beneath,  dark  jjreenand  glabrous  above,  tlie 
marjrin  sharply  serrate;  the  winged  peduncle  subsessile,  very  broad,  obtuse,  not 
reaching  to  the  cyme;  i)edicels  and  buds  densely  stellate-pulwstrent,  almost  wliite. 

C<»llected  by  J.  N.  Rose  and  Walter  Hough  in  a  mountain  canyon  above  Cuerna- 
vaca,  INIorelos,  :May  27-30,  1899  (no.  4;398). 

Distinguished  from  T.  (KTidental'm  by  its  large  broader  leaves,  which  art;  much  jmler 
lH»neath  and  covered  with  a  finer  pulx'scence. 

It  gives  me  great  ])h'iisure  U)  name  this  interesting  tret^  for  my  companion  in  Mexi- 
can travels,  Dr.  Walter  Hough  of. the  V .  S.  National  Museum. 

MALVACEAE. 

^      THREE  NEW  ABUTILONS. 

Abutilon  holwayi  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Undoubtedly  perennial  and  perhaps  tall;  bmnches  slender  with  short  spreading 
glan<lular  hairs;  leaves  ovate,  8  to  10  cm.  long,  conlate  at  base  (the  sinus  eitlier 
closed  or  oi)en),  acuminatv,  <Tenate,  the  under  surface  with  pale  soft  stellate  pulx»8- 
cence,  the  upper  surface  stellate  and  with  additional  simple  stiff  hairs;  }>etioli*8  2  to 
6  cm.  long;  stipules  small,  linear,  deci<luous;  inflorescence  forming  a  leafy  i>anicle; 
flowers  axillary,  on  peduncles  2  to  3  cm.  long;  calyx  10  nun.  high;  seiyals  broadly 
ovate;  petals  yellow,  iM*rhaps  not  longer  than  the  sepals,  but  open  flower  not  seen; 
carpels  10  or  more,  long-acuminate,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx  lol>es;  cells  3-8eede<l. 

Only  known  from  al)out  Oaxaca  City. 

CoHecteil  on  Monte  Alban  by  Charles  L.  Smith,  October  4,  1894  (no.  63(»),  and 
near  Oaxaca  City  by  K.  W.  D.  Holway,  Noveml)er  10,  1908  (no.  5ii74,  tyi>e). 

Abutilon  dentatum  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Apparently  shrubby  at  base;  branches  densely  st el late-pul)c»scent  with  both  coarse 
and  very  tine  hairs;  leaves  broadly  ovate,  7  to  10  cm.  l<mg,  4  to  (i  cm.  broad,  strongly 
cordate  at  base,  acuminate,  coai'si^ly  toothe<l,  densely  stellate  on  lM)th  sides  but  the 
hairs  liner  and  nunv  matted  beneath;  Mowers  axillary;  i»e<luncles  1  to  4  cm.  long, 
densely  stellate,  jointed  near  the  a]»ex:  calyx  lol)es  broadly  ovati.*;  cariKils  densely 
stellate,  beaked. 

Collected  by  C'.  (i.  IVingle,  under  dry  cliffs,  rocky  hills  near  Chihuahua,  Octol)er, 
1885  (no,  1)0(5).  This  species  was  by  Dr.  (Jray  referred  as  a  variety  to  i4.  bcrlan- 
dirri,  but  it  surely  must  Ik*  distinct.  Since  Dr.  (iray  diK*s  not  give  a  wonl  of  deHcri|>- 
tion  his  name  is  a  uoumi  nudum.  It  is  also  so  publislunl  by  K.  (i.  Baker  in  his 
revision.  It  <liffers  from  .1.  hn-hnuluvi  in  having  the  leavt»s  more  conlate  at  base, 
more  acuminate,  the  teeth  stronger  and  sharin^r,  the  se]>als  broader,  etc. 

Abutilon  simulans  Rose,  sp,  nov. 

Tall,  often  2t<».'J  meters  high,  much  branche<l;  branclu^s  i)urplish,  iK^ring  short 
stiff  iiioH'  nr  less  glandular  hairs;  leaves  broadly  ovate,  nearly  (»rbicular,  with  a  diH^p 
sinus  at  bast' and  broad  rouinled  ovtT-lapping  1»)1k's,  long-attenuate  at  tip,  16  to  18 
»'m.  long,  r>  to  10  cm.  broad,  the  undersurface  white  with  a  very  fine  denM*  soft  stel- 
late i)ubesceiu"e,  the  uj>per  surfat'c  griH'u  but  nnich  less  stellate,  the  niarfrin  crenatc; 
petioles  nuich  shorter  than  the  bladt's;  stiiuiles  ca<lucous;  flowers  axillary;  pedun- 
«'les  \\  to  1  cm.  It>iig,  joined  near  the  apex;  i*alyx  8  to  10  nun.  long,  its  lol)eH  bnmdly 
ovate  and  ov<>rlapping  at  biLM^  tinely  stellate  and  with  a  few  long  silky  hairs;  corolla 
.'5  cm.  broad,  yellow;  carpels  with  long  slender  In^aks. 


Plate  LXVII. 


KOSTEL6TZHV*  MALVAVI8CANA  ROEE, 


I 


Plate  LXVIII. 


Kqsteletzkv*  viol  ace  a  Rose. 
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Resembling  .1.  hypoleucuniy  but  with  very  different  pubescence  on  the  stems,  the 
leaves  less  tomentose  beneath,  not  so  rough  above,  more  abruptly  acuminate,  the 
basal  lobes  more  overlapping,  the  teeth  and  calyx  lobes  different,  etc. 
Specimens  examined: 

Jalisco:  Near  Magdalena,  C.  G.  Pringle,  October,  1893  (no.  4682);  near  Etzatlan, 

Rose  and  Painter,  October  2,  1903  (no.  7510). 
Morelos:  Near  Cue rnavaca,  C.  G.  Pringle,  1900  (no.  8427,  type). 
Oaxaca:  Valley  of  Oaxaca,  E.  W.  Nelson,  September  28,  1894  (no.  1261);  on 
Monte  Alban,  C.  G.  Pringle,  September  5,  1894  (no.  5780). 

TWO  NEW  KOSTELETZKTAS  AND  A  NEW  NAME. 

Kosteletzkya  malvaviscana  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Plate  LXVII. 

Stem  120  to  180  cm.  high;  branches  herbaceous,  greenish,  somewhat  8tellate-pul)es- 
cent;  leaves  ovate,  7  to  12  cm.  long,  with  a  broad  rounded  or  somewhat  cordate  base, 
acute  or  acuminate,  stellate  on  both  surfaces,  somewhat  irregularly  crenate;  petioles 
2  to  5  cm.  long;  inflorescence  a  few-flowered  axillary  raceme  on  slender,  sometimes 
elongated,  {)edancles;  pedicels  slender,  5  to  12  mm.  long;  involucre  bracts  6  or  7, 
linear,  al)ont  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  calyx,  7  mm.  long,  parted  to  the  middle, 
stellate-pul^escent;  lobes  ovate,  acute,  3-nerved;  petals  purplish  or  rose-colored,  2 
cm.  long,  erect  and  Malvastrum-like;  stamen  tube  elongated,  much  longer  than  the 
flowers;  capsule  depressed,  5-angled;  cells  1 -seeded  as  in  genus;  seed  glabrous. 

Collected  by  C.  V.  Hartman  at  Las  Cuevas,  Sonora,  October  15, 1890,  and  distributed 
as  A',  cordata  from  which  it  must  be  very  distinct. 

Explanation  of  Plate  LXVIL— Fig.  a,  plant;  6,  fruit;  c,  section  of  immature  fruit.  Fig.  o,  natu- 
ral size;  b  and  c,  twice  natural  size. 

Kosteletzkya  tampicensis  (Moric. )  Rose. 

Jlihiscds  tampicensis  Moric.  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  Gen.  7:  260.  pi.  14.  1833. 

This  plant  must  be  a  Kosteletzkya  rather  than  a  Hibiscus,  having  the  peculiar  fruit 
of  the  former. 

The  species  is  based  on  Berlandier*s  no.  210,  coming  from  near  Tampico,  Mexico. 

Kosteletzkya  violacea  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Plate  LXVIII. 

Herbaceous,  perhaps  a  meter  high,  more  or  less  branched,  densely  pilose;  leaves 
ovate  to  nearly  orbicular,  sometimes  3-lobed,  finely  stellate-pubescent  on  both  sides 
and  sometimes  with  large  stellate  or  single  hairs  intermixed,  serrate;  flowers  axillary 
and  solitary;  peduncles  slender,  2  to  3  cm.  long;  bracts  6  to  8,  linear,  hardly  half  as 
lon^  as  the  calyx;  calyx  deeply  5-parted;  corolla  spreading,  pinkish  or  violet,  3  cm. 
l)roa<l;  stamens  united  into  a  slender  tube;  anthers  sessile,  arranged  in  3  rings; 
j?ty]cs  5;  capsule  sharply  5-angled,  finely  stellate-pubescent,  bristly  on  the  angles. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  at  Jojutla,  Morelos,  June  13,  1901  (no.  9671)  and  1902 
(no.  8063,  tvi>e). 

Kxi'LANATioN  OF  PLATE  LXVIII.— Fig.  o,  plant;  b,  fruit;  c,  section  of  fruit.  Fig.  a,  natural  size;  b 
and  c,  twice  natural  size. 

TWO  SPECIES  OF  BOBINSONELLA. 

Ilobinsonella«  edentula  Smith  &  Rose,  Bot.  Gaz.  37:  214.  1904. 

Ihidoubtedly  a  shrub  or  small  tree  with  branches  and  leaves,  pedicels  and  buds,  etc., 
.^tcllate-pubescent;  leaves  nearly  orbicular  in  outline,  somewhat  3-lobed,  the  lobes 
acute,  obtuse  or  even  rounded,  entire  or  with  faint  indications  of  teeth,  slightly 
puliescent  alxjve,  softly  stellate  pul>escent  beneath,  6  to  10  cm.  long,  with  a  deep 
rather  narrow  sinus;  flowers  very  abundant  in  axillary  panicles;  peduncles  slender, 
pilose  as  well  as  stellate,  8  to  16  mm.  long,  jointed  near  the  apex;  corolla  violet, 


"  For  the  establishment  of  this  genus  and  the  description  of  the  other  species  see 
(harden  and  Forest  10:  245.  1897. 
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2 (Mil.  bnuul;  tJtaiiiinal  tubo  vory  short;  carix^lH  7  nun.  lonjj,  obtuse  with  thin  n*ticu- 
late<l  walls. 

Collectoil  by  II.  von  Tunrkheini  at  Coban,  Department  of  Alto  Verapaz,  Guatemala, 
altitude  1,:UX)  meters,  NovemU'r,  1902  (J.  D.  Smith's  no.  8882). 

Nearest  A*,  (fiirnjen.^  but  with  less  densely  stellate  branches,  leaves  with  entire 
marjrins,  shorter  staminal  tube,  less  densely  i)ubescent  ovaries,  mnvh  smaller  carpels, 
and  pilose  pedicels. 

Robinsonella  pilosa  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Diffei-s  from  the  above  in  having  the  base  of  the  bladc^s  not  lobe<l,  the  older 
leaves  ^labrate,  the  pe<licels  more  pilose,  and  the  buds  very  denst^ly  pilose. 

ColltH'ted  V)y  (iustavo  Nei<lerleim  in  the  Comayagua  between  the  villages  of  Florea 
and  Comayagua,  Honduras,  February  22,  1898. 

BOMBAGEAE. 
TWO  NEW  SPECIES  OF  CEIBA  AND  A  NEW  NAME. 

Ceiba.  pallida  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  larg(^  tree;  young  branches  eith(»r  glabrous  an<l  glaucous  or  more  or  less  <lenHely 
pulK?scent;  leaves  long-petioled;  leaflets  5  to  7,  oblanceolate,  cuneate  into  a  nhort 
petiolule,  long-acuminate,  slightly  pubescent  (hairs  simple)  on  both  sides,  very  {mle 
IxMieath,  shari)ly  and  closely  serrate,  the  tet'th  usually  spreading;  flowers  very  large; 
calyx  large  and  l)roa<l,  2  to  2.5  cm.  long,  nearly. as  broad  at  mouth,  the  lobes  apiuir- 
ently  deciduous  giving  a  somewhat  5-1oIhh1  calyx  tul)e,  glabrous  and  glaiu^ous  without, 
denst^ly  reddish-pubescent  within;  petals  12  to  14  cm.  long,  2  cm.  broad,  densely 
covered  without  with  long  brownish  silky  hairs;  stamen  tul>e  2  nnn.  long,  densely 
brovvnish-lanate;  free  part  of  filaments  alternating  with  small  brownish  si»li*s,  7  to  8 
cm.  long,  glabrous,  much  shorter  than  the  iwtals;  style  glabrous. 

ColkM'ted  by  J.N.  Rose  and  Walter  Hough  near  Cuerimvaca,  May  27  to  30,  18iW 
(no.  4:«7,  type)  and  by  (;.  <J.  Tringle  from  the  same  tret».  May  81,  i8<><»  (no. 8212). 
With  thes(»  I  have  tentatively  i)lace<l  Rose  an<l  Hough's  plant  (no.  45<>4)  from  Toniel- 
lin  Canyon,  Oaxaca,  although  it  is  without  flowers  or  fruit.  This  8i)eoie8  is  neant!t 
the  Yucatan  plant  (\  ^lesmlifnUd^  but  with  different  st»rnitions  to  the  leaves,  etc.  It 
differs  from  the  northern  spei'ies  (\  fomcnfvsa  and  ('.  acumnaita  in  the  simple  hairs 
of  its  pubescence. 

Ceiba  parvifolia  Rose,  sp,  nov. 

A  tr«'e  (>  meters  high  with  a  broa<l  spreading  top;  old  branches  nnldinh  aii<l 
smooth;  young  branches  somewhat  reddish-pubescent;  leaflets  o,  small,  «{ to  6  em. 
long,  obovate,  narrowly  cuneate  at  base  into  a  slender  |M*tiole,  roundiHl  at  a|)ex 
except  for  an  abrupt  apiculation,  more  or  less  stellate  on  lK)th  sidles  but  SiX>n  liecoin- 
ing  glabrate,  .-lightly  paler  beneath. 

Collected  bv  the  writer  (ui  the  <lrv  hills  near  the  little  town  of  Matanioras,  Piiebla. 
June  !'♦),  \s\)\)  (  no.  4701 ).  I'nfortunately  no  flowers  were  obtained,  hut  a  photograph 
was  taken  which  shows  well  the  habit. 

Perhaps  with  this  species  is  to  be  as.'<<H*iate<l  my  no.  4670  from  Toniellin  Canyon. 
The  leallets,  however,  are  more  imbescent  and  only  a  little  or  not  at  all  apicniate. 
l^ilmei's  no.  ()0.'>  from  .\capulco  is  also  somewhat  similar,  but  the  leaflets  are  K^^^^ 
mu.^.  Rust'  and  Painter's  no.  or>0|  fnun  Yaute|K*c  prolwbly  Ix'longs  here,  but  the 
leaflets  ai"e  perl'e<'tly  glabrous. 

Ceiba  acuminata  (S.  Wats.)  Ro.<e. 

l\rinth'nttrnn  nriimnmUt  S.  Wats.  Proc.  .\m,  .\cad.  21:  41S.  1886. 

TyjM'  locality,  '"  llacien<la  San  ^Ii«iuel,"  Chihuahua;  collecttnl  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer. 

This  species  is  <uily  known  from  the  type  c»)lleetion  and  has  never  l)eon  collected 
in  flower.  It  must  he  near  i\  Itnnmttwi  and  with  the  material  in  hand  It  is  difficult 
to  separate  tlu'in.     The  flowers  may  show  s»>me  gcMMl  spt*cilic  differi^neos. 
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STERGTJLIACEAE. 

TWO  NEW  SPECIES  OF  AYENIA. 

Ayenia  nelsoni  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Shrub  60  to  90  cm.  high;  branches  densely  hirsute;  leaves  lanceolate,  7  to  10  cm. 
long,  densely  soft  stellate  tomentose  beneath,  the  pubescence  not  quite  so  soft  or 
dense  al)ove;  flowers  "dark  maroon  red;**  peduncles  numerous  in  the  leaf  axils; 
l)nds  acuminate;  sepals  3  to  4  mm.  long,  lanceolate,  acuminate;  blade  of  petal  small, 
1  to  2  mm.  long,  deeply  notched  at  base,  the  lobes  obtuse;  ovary  densely  lanate; 
style  as  long  as  ovary;  stipe  wanting. 

Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson  on  roadside  between  San  Ricardoand  Ocozantla,  Chiapas, 
August  18,  1895  (no.  2982). 

Resembling  A.  berlandierij  but  with  smaller  flowers,  more  pubescent  leaves,  shorter 
stijies  to  the  fruit,  etc. 

Ayenia  compacta  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  low  compact  shrub,  10  cm.  or  less  high,  much  branched  at  base;  young  branches 
clothed  with  a  short  crisped  pubescence;  leaves  small,  1  cm.  long,  ovate,  serrate, 
covered  on  l)oth  sides  with  small  stellate  hairs;  peduncles  solitary,  axillary,  naked, 
pulx»scent,  3  to  4  mm.  long;  fruit  4  mm.  high,  slightly  pubescent  and  covered  with 
short  brown  papillae;  stipe  very  distinct,  2  mm.  long. 

Collected,  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer  near  Santa  Rosalia,  Lower  California,  March  15,  1890 
(no.  268)  and  distributed  as  A.  microphylla.  It  differs,  however,  from  the  last  named 
species  in  the  texture  of  the  leaves,  in  the  fruit,  etc. 

A  NEW  MELOCHIA. 

Melochia  arida  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Shrub  30  to  60  cm.  high;  leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  thickish,  strongly  nerved  beneath, 
deeply  furrowed  above,  2  to  4  cm.  long,  short-pet ioled,  densely  stellate;  flowers  very 
fragrant,  purplish,  medium  size;  fruit  oblong,  5-winged,  nearly  truncate  at  base, 
abruptly  acuminate.  Type  collecteil  by  J.  N.  Rose  in  yards  in  the  town  of  Guaymas, 
June  5,  1897  (no.  1205);  also  from  the  same  station  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer. 

It  was  referred  to  M.  tomentosa  by  Dr.  Watson. 

This  sj^ecies  differs  from  Dr.  Watson's  M,  speciosa  from  the  same  region  in  several 
striking  respects  including  size  of  flowers  and  leaf  and  fruit  characters. 

THEAGEAE. 

THE  MEXICAN  SPECIES  OF  TAONABO.a 

I  have  followed  the  treatment  as  given  by  Ign.  v.  Szyszylowicz  in 
Kncrlor  and  Prantl's  Pflanzenfamilien  in  taking  up  the  older  name 
raonaho  for  the  somewhat  more  familiar  one  of  Ternstroemia. 

Mr.  Hemsley  recognizes  but  5  species  of  Ternstroemia  from  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  all  of  which  until  recently  have  been  wanting  in 
the  National  Herbarium.  Our  recent  large  consignments  of  Mexican 
plants  have  not  only  supplied  some  of  these  species,  but  have  added 

"Taonabo  Auhl.  PI.  Gui.  1:  569.  pis.  2^,  228.  1775. 
Tornstrocniia  Mutis;  L.  f.  Syst.  Veg.  Suppl.  39.  1781. 

Tyi)e  sjx^cies  of  Ternstroemia  T.  meridionals  Mutis;  Taonabo  based  on  two  species 
T.  (Icnlald  and  T.  punctata. 
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Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson  on  mountain  ridges  on  west  side  of  valley  of  Cuicatlan, 
Oaxaca,  altitude  2,250  meters,  November  10,  1894  (no.  1902). 

Taonabo  sylvatica  (Cham.  &  Schlecht.)  Syzsz.  in  Engl.  &  Prantl  Nat.  Pflanzen 
fam.  3«:  189.  1893.  Figure  14. 

Temistroemia  sylratica  Cham.  &  Schlecht.  5 :  220. 1830. 


Fhj.  14. —  Tnonnbo  ^iihniica. 

The  tyi>o  was  based  on  specimens  from  two  localities:  one  from  **  inter  Jalapan  et 
San  Andres"  the  other  from  "prope  San  Mi<iuel  del  Soldado." 
('(►Ih'cttMl  by  S<*hiede  and  Deppo.     From  the  latter  place  Mr.  Pringle  colk»cte<l  his 

no.  HHi9. 

Taonabo  tepezapote  (Cham.  &  Schlecht.)  Syzsz.  in  Engl.  &  Prantl,  1.  4'. 
TrniHtroeimn  Upvzupote  Cham.  &  SchliH'ht.  Linnaea  6:  420.  1831. 
Type  locality  **Tecoluto"  or  perhai)s  it  is  Tecolutla  on  tlu^  coast  of  Vera  Cruz. 
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Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson  on  mountain  ridges  on  west  side  of  valley  of  Cuicatlan, 
Oaxaca,  altitude  2,250  meters,  November  10,  1894  (no.  1902). 

Taonabo  sylvatica  (Cham.  &  Schlecht.)  Syzsz.  in  Engl.  &  Prantl  Nat.  Pflanzen 
fam.  8*:  189.  1893.  Figure  14. 

Temstroemia  sylvalica  Cham.  &  Schlecht.  5:  220. 1830. 


Fio.  1-1. — Tnonabo  fidtxtiim. 

The  type  was  base<l  on  specimens  from  two  localities:  one  from  •*  inter  Jalapan  et 
Son  Andres  "  the  other  from  **  prope  San  Micjuel  del  Soldado.'* 

Colle<-ted  by  Schie<le  and  Deppe.  From  the  latter  plme  Mr.  Pringlo  collected  his 
no.  8169. 

Taonabo  tepezapote  (Cham.  &  Schlecht.)  Syzsz.  in  Engl.  A  Prantl,  1.  c. 
TemMroemia  tej)ezapote  Cham.  &  Schlecht.  Linnaea  6:  420.  1831. 
Type  locality  **  Tecoluto ''  or  perhaiw  it  is  Tecolutla  on  the  ctia*^t  ol  V^t^C^vy-i., 
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BEOONIACEAE. 
A  PECULIAR  BEOOHIA  FROU  SOUTHEBK  HEXIOO. 


Begonia  tmifolia  K(>w,  Hop.  Mo.  Ik>t.  Gan).  10:  K 


l!t04. 

Pl.ATl 


LXX  and  FiGrUE  15. 

TnbormiH-rooteii;  li-af  cinglp,  lying  clopc  upon  tho  (rronml,  sewilc,  nearly  orbicular, 
10  111  ;«1  cm.  broait,  with  nicwtly  10  to  12  nullate  oiicoor  twict  forkod  principal  veins', 
deeply  ciinlatu  with  nverlappinit  lobetj,  <lf>ltoiilly  ilcntaU;  witli  uiie^iual  teeth  anil 
tretjucntly  Rhaltnwiy  and  broadly  crenatt?,  like  the  Bcajie  loosely  H'hite-villoiiH  nith 
suft  ccilla|>Hihle  hairs  that  are  mostly  contincil  to  tlic  veinH  beneuth  but  are  scattered 
over  the  iipiHT  Burfa<t',  and  turn  bniwii  in  dryinj-;  scape  40  tci  <iO  cm.  high,  eineiying 
through  llm  luisu  of  the  sinuN,  usually  TC>litary,  at  liret  simple  and  ataminate,  later 


ir  mori' piplillate  brancliesi 
deeply  dentate  cittpn  iMllii 
mall,  pcrvlftenl,  deeply  clt 
end  cif  the (xniie  anil  itw  li 


H'dii'. 


of   >lbO 


:  their 


liL'sulKirl.iriilaroflei 


riiln-  I'-i'le/l,  iN'uriTijt  Hefl^  on  1ki|I]  Hiirfuccp 
(II.-  luiR^'ly  spiral  pupillati.'  wligiiiftB. 


n biib  are  RuMended  by  sub* 
lies  A  to  6  cm.  in  diameter; 
iwi'rs  nearly  white,  (tlabrouB, 
on  slender  glabrnuw  or  H)nie- 
■iMle  llowers  alrout  2ft  mm.  in 
2  i'lli]itic'a!  or  p|iatulHtu  nar- 
'urieate  ^iiinll  nnthere  much 
laer-NliilUe-l,  with  ft  .■aihinma 
i;  ii,"  those  of  the  Klaminate 
if  whidi  one  is  mncb  broader 
tcr  eajisuhw  niunileil  at  Imum; 
u  '.i,  Hhorl,  Forketl,  with  con- 
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Collectocl  by  C.  G.  Pringle  on  banks  of  disintepjrating  limestone  near  Jojutla, 
Moivlos,  August  :{(),  UHY*  {no.  8^)0,  type)  also  near  Ip^iiala,  Guerrero,  October  3,  1900 
(no.  M22'^),  also  at  Iguala  by  Dr.  Wni.  Treleiise,  August  8,  1903. 

The  following  i)aragra])h  taken  from  the  Report  of  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  is 
pu])lislu'(l  with  the  permission  of  the  Director,  Dr.  William  Trelease,  who  has  also 
consented  to  the  use  of  the  two  plates  which  illustrated  his  article. 

While  making  observations  on  an  undescribed  Agave  which  grows  on  the  vertical 
chffs  of  a  <leep  marble  canyon  a  few^  miles  al)ove  Iguala  in  the  State  of  Guerrero,  last 
siimmiM-,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  abundant  Begonia  wdiich  grew  in  similar 
situations  and  <liffere<l  fnjm  all  of  the  other  species  of  this  genus  that  I  had  seen  in 
possessing  only  a  single  radical  leaf,  through  the  sinus  of  which  a  few-flowered  scape 
arose, — naked  except  for  a  rather  small  leaf-like  bract  subtending  its  single  branch, 
and  much  smaller  bracts  in  the  inflorescence  proper.  Though  my  time  was  largely 
occupied  with  the  Agave  for  which  I  had  visited  the  canyon,  herbarium  and  living 
specimens  and  photographs  of  the  Begonia  were  secured,  and  a  subsequent  study  of 
tins  material  showed  that  the  species  belongs  to  the  Section  Huszia  of  modern 
writers,  which  Klotzsch  regarded  as  a  genus  separable  from  Begonia,  its  only  close 
ally  being  B.  inonitphylla  Pa  von  in  DO.  Prod.  15^:  284.  The  latter,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  is  known  only  from  the  type  sheet  in  the  Boissier  herbarium,  the  label  of 
which  attri])utes  it  to  New  Spain.  This  grouj),  Huszia,  is  that  of  the  so-called 
tulHTous  bcgoniits,  some  of  which  are  now  popular  in  cultivation, — nearly  all  of  them 
coming  from  the  Bolivian  or  Peruvian  Andes.  B.  monopJu/Ua  is  said  to  produce  a 
tuluT  \)  lines  thick  and  to  have  a  single  petioled  12  to  15-nerved  very  shortly  pilose 
li'af  which  is  cordate  or  sometimes  peltate,  and  rather  large  flowers. 

On  showing  my  material  to  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose,  whom  1  met  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  I 
learned  that  api>arently  the  same  species  had  been  earlier  collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle, 
and  distributed  in  his  set  of  1902  under  the  manuscript  name  B.  unifolia  Rose:  a  fact 
verified  at  my  return  to  St.  Louis — the  distributing  number  V)eing  8690. 

Aside  from  its  northern  distribution  for  a  species  of  the  Section  Huszia,  the  rather 
uncei'tidii  source  of  its  (closest  relative,  B.  motiophtftlit,  and  the  single  leaf  which,  like 
the  latter,  it  produces,  B.  vnifolia  is  of  interest  in  that  its  single  large  leaf  is  closely 
ap}>lied  to  the  rock  or  talus  in  the  crevices  of  wdiich  it  is  rooted,  so  that  its  subterni- 
nean  parts  are  thus  given  the  same  kind  of  protection  afforded  by  the  similarly 
ai)presse<l  basal  leaves  of  the  stag-horn  ferns,  Platycerium. 

KxiM.ANATioN  OK  I'LATK  LXX.— Fig.  (I,  i)lnnt;  h,  male  flower:  c,  Htamens;  d,  female  flower;  e,  cap- 
suk-:  /,  fr<»ss  section  (»f  c"ap!sule.     Fig.  a,  scale  ^■,  b,  c,  and/,  scale  j:  c,  and  c,  scale  3. 

MELASTOMATAGEAE. 

RESTORATION  OF  SCHIZOCENTRON. « 

In  studyiiio-  several  yotirs  ago  the  original  description  of  Ileeria  ele- 
(jans,  the  type  speeies  of  the  genus  Heeria  of  Schleehtendal,  1  was 
astonished  at  tiie  diti'erences  between  it  and  all  the  other  species 
iii(lii(l(Hl  ill  the  genus  i)y  M.  Cogniaux.  But  as  no  material  of  this 
species  was  at  hand,  the  study  was  laid  aside  for  the  time  being.  In 
tin'  suniiner  of  ISIM),  however,  I  visited  Jalapa,  Mexico,  in  the  hope 
<;f  obtaining  //.  chyifus,  and  was  successful  in  collecting  both  herba- 
rium specimens  and  seeds.  The  differences  suggested  by  the  descrip- 
tion \v(M(»  more  than  borne  out  i)y  the  living  plant.  It  is  character- 
ized l'  ts  creeping  vine-like  habit,  its  ovate  leaves  3-nerved  from  the 
base,  its  large  solitary  terminal  long-peduncled  purple  flowers,  and  its 
])ers!Ktent  calyx  lobes.  In  all  these  respecti^  it  difl'ers  from  the  other 
sp(Hi(»s  n^ferr    I  to  Ileeria,  which  should  therefore  now  be  restored  to 

'(  Schizocentroi    Meissn.  (ien.  Comm.  Ji^o.  1843. 

lliunii  Schlcchten<lal,  Linmea  13:432.  1881),  not  Meissn.  1887. 
Tyi>e  s|)e<'i('S  S.  rhyans  Meissn.  1.  c. 
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II(»teroci»ntron,  while  the  Ilocria  of  Schlcchtendal  itself,  beinga  homo- 
nyin,  must  ^ive  i)liicc  to  Schizcx'ontron. 

Schizocentron  elegans  (Schlecht.)  Mcbiisu.  1.  c. 

Heeria  elegam  Schlecht.  Linnica  13:  432. 1839. 

RhexUt  eleganH  Schlecht.  1.  (^ 

A  low  cret>|)in^  vine-like  plant  forming  a  dense  carpet  and  rooting  at  the  jointo; 
bnmches  U^rett»  or  nearly  so,  reildish,  somewhat  appressed-pubescent;  leaves  o\'ato, 
dirttinctly  iK^ti(>leil,  obtuse,  5  to  10  mm.  l<mg,  dark  green  alx)ve,  slightly  pnbescent; 
flowers  Holitury  and  terminal  on  slender  peduncles  1.5  to  2  cm.  long;  calyx  tulie 
alK)Ut  (5  mm.  long  covered  with  glandular  bristles,  the  bases  (in  age)  fonning 
enlargtMl  closely  set  tul)ercles;  sepals  ovate,  4  mm.  long,  ciliate;  corolla  a  deep  pur- 
ple, 2  to  2.5  cm.  broad,  spreading;  4  anthers  sessile,  erect,  yellowish,  4  reflexeil 
and  larger,  the  cells  and  stalks  purplish  but  the  appendage  yellowish;  ovarj'  crowneil 
by  a  prominent  lacerate  Ixjrder. 

Type  locality;   *'pr.   Jalai)a'^   &   **pr.   Chiconquiaco.'*     Only  known  from  the 
region  about  Jalai)a,  ]Mexi(ro. 
Spfrinu'im  exa  in  liufd: 

Vera  Cruz:  in  garden  at  Jalapa,  August  13,  1901,  J.  N.  Rose  (no.  6081). 

This  in  a  verv  <laintv  plant  and  well  worthy  of  ornamental  cultivation.  It  is  now 
grown  in  some  of  the  Mexican  gardens,  but  1  have  no  knowledge  of  its  being  planted 
elsewhere.  1  have  been  told  that  seeil  was  fre<iuentiy  sent  to  Germany  and  possibly 
it  has  gotten  into  trade  under  a  different  name.  Plants  are  now  growing  in  one  of 
the  greiMihouses  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  it  flowered  in  1904. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SPECIES  OF  HETEBOGENTBOK.o 

Out  of  deference  to  Professor  Cogniaux  I  have  very  long  delayed  restoring  the 
lletenM'entron  of  Hooker  and  Arnott  to  generic  rank,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  he 
had  the  material  now  in  the  National  Herbarium  he  would  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
(change  himself.  Into  it  go  all  the  s|)ecies  of  llecria  except  IL  elegans,  ail  of  which 
have  luM-etofore  lx»en  described  under  that  genus  exwpt  the  new  one  here  proposed. 
I  have  also  restore<l  //.  ine.nrtmumy  the  tyjK*  of  the  genus,  which  comes  from  western 
!Mexi(H)  but  which  for  a  long  time  has  U^en  noting  under  the  name  of  Heeria  tufMri' 
plinrrria,  a  very  differtMit  specic^s  from  eastern  Mexico.  //.  undiUatum  has  also  been 
little  understood.  It  seems  close  to  If.  mejiranum,  but  I  am  inclined  to  admit  the 
siHM'ies  until  the  tyiK»s  can  Ix^  more  cxin'fully  l(K)ked  into. 

1  have  not  found  the  characters  of  the  cnjwn  uso<l  by  Trianaand  Cogniaux  to  be  very 
constant  iis  flowers  from  the  same  branch  will  have  the  crown  setose  or  naked.  The 
following  key,  while  it  may  re<iuire  corn'ction  and  additions,  ser\'e  to  diatinguiah 
the  spi'cies  in  the  National  Herbarium. 

KEY   TO   THE   SPECIES   OF   HETEKOCENTRON. 

Pedicels  glabrous 1.  If.  tuhiriplmavium. 

Pedii'els  i>ulHistvnt. 
Calyx  tube  not  glandular. 

Calyx  lolx^  ciliate  on  the  margins 2,  H,  macrotiadijfum. 

Calyx  1o1h.»s  not  ciliate  on  the  margins. 

I^'uvcs  deep  green,  narrow  (I  to  8  cm.  broail ) 3.  JT.  ratmm. 

lA>aves  pair  green,  broad  (2.5  to  8  cm.  broad) 4.  H,  oeetdentaie. 

(•alyx  tuU' glandular. 

Calyx  loin's  ciliate  on  margin 5.  H.  undnUaimm, 

0.  H.  mezieaniim. 
Calyx  IoIh's  not  ciliate  on  the  margins 7.  Al  oxiBofv. 

«Hetek<H'KNtrox  Hook.  iS:  .\rn.  Hot.  HiHH»h.  l?iK).  1S40. 
Ty]K*  s|H?cies  //.  tiuwirouum  H(M)k.  «&  Arn.  1.  c. 
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CONOSTEGIA  MINJTIFLOBA   ROSE. 


Pl>TE  LXXIl. 


MONOCHAETUM  PR  I NQ  LEI   ROSE. 
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Heterocentron  occidentale  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  shrub  180  to  200  cm.  high;  branches  4-angle(l,  the  younger  ones  reddish  and 
<lensely  appressed-pubescent;  leaves  lanceolate,  6  to  8  cm.  long,  2.5  to  3  cm.  broad, 
obtuse,  cuneate,  often  oblique  at  base,  tapering  into  a  distinct  petiole,  very  pale  and 
densely  appressed-pubescent  on  both  sides,  with  4  or  5  pairs  of  lateral  veins;  inflor- 
escence a  few-flowered  cyme;  calyx  tube  about  6  mm.  high,  covered  with  short 
broad  almost  triangular  hairs,  in  age  almost  tubercled;  calyx  lobes  acuminate, 
glabrous;  stanjens  as  of  the  genus;  ovary  (in  specimens  examined)  not  setose. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre  between  Pedro  Paulo 
and  San  Blascito,  Tepic,  August  4,  1897  (no.  1980). 

NEW  SPECIES  OF  TWO  GENEKA. 

Conostegia  minutiflora  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Plate  LXXI. 

A  small  shrub,  90  to  240  cm.  high  with  the  young  branches  densely  stellate;  leaves 
lanceolate,  narrowed  at  base,  acuminate,  5-nerved,  7  to  12  cm.  long,  in  age  glabrous 
al)ovi',  densely  white  toinentose  beneath;  i)etiole  10  to  35  mm.  long;  inflorescence  a 
terminal  panicle;  flowers  sessile  or  nearly  so;  buds  small,  4  mtn.  long,  acute,  densely 
stellate  for  the  lower  half,  the  circumscissile  cap  glabrous  or  nearly  so;  petals  pink, 

..nil.  long;  style  3  mm.  long. 

Collected  by  E.  W.  Nelson  about  Plunia,  Oaxaca,  altitude  900  to  1,040  meters, 
March  17,  1895  (no.  2493a). 

This  species  is  perhaps  nearest  C.  lanceolata^  but  has  different  pubescence,  smaller 
flowers,  etc. 

Explanation  of  Plate  LXXI.— Fig.  o,  plant;  6,  petal;  c,  calyx,  stamen  and  ovary.   Fig.  a,  natural 

size;  b  and  c,  enlarged. 

Monochaetum  pringlei  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Plate  LXXII. 

A  shrub;  branches  glabrous  somewhat  setose  at  the  nodes;  leaves  narrowly  lam^e- 
olate,  2  to  4  cm.  long,  3  to  6  mm.  broad,  cuneate  at  base,  acute,  glabrous  above,  with 
a  few  scattered  hairs  beneath,  a  little  ciliateon  the  margin,  entire,  3-nerved;  petioles 
reddish,  2  to  4  mm.  long;  flowers  solitary,  terminal;  i>eduncle  6  to  8  mm.  long,  with 
scattered  appressed  hairs;  calyx-tube  urn-shaped,  6  to  8  mm.  long,  with  scattered 
appressed  (some  glandular)  hairs;  lobes  2  mm.  long,  obtuse,  ciliate,  reddish;  petals 
purplish. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  near  Cuemavaca,  Morelos,  altitude  1,950  meters,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1896  (nos.  6976,  7352);  Sierra  de  Tepoxtlan,  1890  (no.  8359,  type),  and  1902 
(no.  9785). 

This  species  differs  from  all  the  other  Mexican  species  in  having  glabrous  stems. 

Explanation  of  Plate  LXXII.— Fig.  a,  plant;  b,  flower.    Figs,  a  and  6,  natural  size. 

ONAGEACEAE. 

INTBODTTCTOBY  NOTE. 

Sometime  before  Professor  L^veill^'s  monograph  of  Oenothera 
becran  to  appear  I  took  up  the  study  of  our  Mexican  species  of  that 
genus  with  the  hope  of  preparing  a  usable  key.  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  our  herbarium  material  was  very  scanty  and 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  species  are  only  known  by  the 
original  collection  from  which  the}^  were  described.  Though  I  have 
prepared  a  tentative  treatment  of  this  group  there  are  various  species 
whose  status  is  still  uncertain,  nd  as  there  seems  to  be  no  pressing 
need  for  a  revision  1  shall  withhold  most  of  my  manuscript  until  much 
more  material  has  bev  n  studied. 
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Mr.  IleiiLsloy  onumcratos  in  the  Biologia  25  species  from  Mexico, 
while  tlie  number  of  species  known  today  is  about  40.  Mr.  HenLsle\^^8 
treatment  was  the  old  one,  in  which  Oenothera  was  considered  a 
polymorphic  genus.  The  Mexican  species  have  never  been  considered 
in  the  light  of  recent  classification  and  for  this  reason  the  review  was 
undertaken  with  considerable  interest  and  I  trust  without  prejudice. 
My  judgment  is  that  there  are  8  genera  in  Mexico,  although  some  ma\' 
prefer  to  call  them  only  sections.  Professor  L^veill^  does  not  Ijelieve 
in  breaking  up  Oenothera,  but  since  he  has  so  wholly  disi'egarded  its 
natural  groups  his  conclusions  as  to  the  generic  limitations  will  have 
little  weight. 

NEW  HABTMANNIAS. 

Hartmannia  berlandieri  (Spach)  Rose. 

Oenothera  IterUtndieri  Walp.  Rep.  2:  85.  1843. 

Xyloplenrum  herhuuUeri  Spach  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Mus.  Par.  4:  370. 1835. 

The  Xi/lopienrum  berlandieri  of  Spach  seems  not  to  have  been  reported  mnce  that 
author's  time.  There  are,  however,  in  the  National  Herbarium  a  numl>er  of  sheeta 
which  liave  heretofore  passe<l  as  rVwof/*<^n(  or  Hartmannia  /^/ra/>^era  but  which  answer 
Ijettor  to  tliis  species.  As  I  have  not  yet  st»en  Bt»rlandier's  plant  there  ifl  of  course 
still  some  doubt  whether  my  si>ecimens  are  identical,  but  there  is  little  qaestion  that 
Spach's  nanje  deserves  recognition  under  Hartmannia. 

Hartmannia  cuprea  (Schlecht. )  Kose. 

Oenothera  cnprea  Schle<'.ht.  Linnaea  12:  269.  ASSS. 

I  have  collected  near  the  tyjM?  locality  of  Oenothera  cuprea  Schlecht.  a  Hartmannia 
which  1  have  referred  here  for  want  of  a  l)etter  place.  My  8i)ecinieu  (no.  5672)  was 
growinj?  as  a  weed  in  cultivated  ground,  which  njay  account  for  its  larige  size. 
Mr.  Scaton's  plant  (no.  212),  also  from  Mount  Orizalia  (alt.  3,450  meters),  is  more 
typical. 

i  have  also  refernxl  here  two  siKrimens  collected  by  the  writer  from  the  hi|(h 
mountains  of  Central  Mexico,  no.  5t)ll  from  Sierra  de  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Jnly,  1901, 
and  no.  5713  from  Flor  ^laria.  State  of  Mexi(H>,  July,  1901. 

TyiK'  locality:  **In  prato  elatiore  montis  Orizalm." 

Hartmannia  dissecta  ((iray)  Rose. 

Oenothera  disifecta  (iray,  in  S.  Wats.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  17:357. 1882. 
Menapterinm  dimrtum  Small,  Bull.  Torr.  Hot.  Club  23: 184.  1896. 
Oenothera  dlsi<ecta  has  clearly  tlic  fruit  of  a  Hartmannia  rather  than  a  Megapteriam, 
and  1  therefore  have  no  hesitancy  in  transferring  it  to  the  fonner  genus. 
We  have  the  following  material  in  the  National  Herbarium: 
San  Luis  Potosi:  Near  San  Luis  Potosi,  Parry  and  Palmer,  1878  (no.  249);  J. 

Barreta,  no  date. 
Durango:  Near  Durango  City,  Dr.  K.  Palmer,  18%  (no.  \Hi6). 
Tvpe  localitv:  "In  sandv  localities  near  San  Luis  Pot*)si.'* 

«    I  •  • 

Hartmannia  havardii  ( S.  Wats. )  Hose. 

(hnnthnu  harnrdii^.  Wats.  Vnw.  \\\\.  Acad.  20:  3()<).  1885. 

Doctor  Small  has  recently  n»ferred  this  siH'cii»s,  with  OemAhcra  diMecta  A.  Qray,  to 
Mtya/tlt  rlnm  fli»)ttrtu,n.  The  two  sp(*cies  while  similar  in  habit  and  foliage  are  evi- 
dently distinct.  The  former  is  distinguished  t'sinrially  by  its  very  short  atyle 
bninclH*s  and  its  cohering  <'alyx  tips. 

Typi'  locality:  "On  prairi*»s  near  Morfa,  wt»stern  Texas."  Collected  by  V. 
Il'ivard. 
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Hartmannia  latiflora  (Ser. )  Rose. 

Omothera  latiflora  Ser.  in  DC.  Prod.  3:  50.  1828. 

Seringe'H  Oenothera  hitijiora  was  based  upon  Mocino  and  Sess<f''s  drawing  (DC. 
tracing  no.  376).  He  questions  w-hether  this  species  should  not  be  referred  to 
tetraptera.  A  comparison  of  the  published  illustrations  of  the  two  indicates  a  differ- 
ence in  pubescence,  foliage,  etc.,  and  I  am  inclined  to  keep  them  distinct. 

S|xjcimens  collected  by  the  w  riter  on  Sierra  de  Pachuca,  Hidalgo  (no.  5638)  seem 
to  answer  //.  latiflora  fairly  well. 

Type  locality:  "In  Mexico." 

Hartmannia  montana  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  branching,  the  branches  30  to  40  cm.  long,  pubescent;  leaves  oblong,  6  to 
10  cm.  long,  slightly  pubescent,  entire  or  nearly  so,  acute,  shortly  petioled;  calyx 
tube  pilose,  1  cm.  or  less  long;  petals  drying  purplish;  fruiting  peduncle  2  to  4  cm. 
long;  capsule  1.5  cm.  long,  broad  at  apex. 

Collected  at  Cima  station.  State  of  Mexico,  on  the  railroad  between  City  of  Mexico 
and  Cuernavaca,  by  J.  N.  Rose  and  Jos.  H.  Painter,  September  19,  1903  (no.  7170). 

Hartmannia  palmeri  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Acaulescent  or  with  very  short  stems,  glabrous  throughout,  with  the  habit  and 
foliage  of  H,  dmecta  and  H.  havardi;  calyx  tube  very  slender,  5  cm.  long,  twice 
longer  than  the  calyx  segments;  calyx  buds  long-acuminate;  tips  of  segments  free  in 
bud;  style  branches  short;  expanded  corolla  6  cm.  broad,  purplish  in  dried  speci- 
mens; ovary  as  well  as  calyx  glabrous. 

A  very  showy  and  beautiful  i)lant. 

Collected  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer  near  City  of  Durango,  1896  (no.  45). 

Hartmannia  reverchoni  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  low  diffuse  perennial,  its  branches  slender  and  wiry,  slightly  pubescent;  leaves 
all  linear,  laciniately  lobed  or  toothed,  slightly  pubescent  or  early  glabrate,  2  to  4 
cm.  long;  flowers  axillary,  sessile;  sepals  10  to  12  mm.  long;  petals  12  to  15  mm. 
long,  pale  pink;  capsule  including  the  very  stout  woody  base  15  mm.  long;  seed 
glabrous. 

Collected  by  J.  Reverchon  along  the  railroad  east  of  Laporte,  Tex.,  June  16,  1903 
(no.  3554). 

NEW  NAMES  IN  LAVAXJXIA. 

Lavauxia  tubifera  (Ser. )  Rose. 

Oenothera  tubifera  Ser.  in  DC.  Prod.  3:  50. 1828. 

This  species  has  heretofore  only  been  known  from  Mocino  and  Sesse's  plate  (DC. 
tracing  no.  377). 

In  1901  the  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  collect  a  plant  in  an  alpine  meadow  in 
Central  Mexico  which  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  illustration  referred  to. 
My  exact  locality  is  the  Sierra  de  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  and  the  date  July  21  and  22, 
\sm  (no.  5622). 

Lavauxia  ^aminifolia  (L6vl.)  Rose. 

Omothera  graminifolia  L6vl.  Monog.  Onoth.  1: 42.  pi.  3  [in  part].  1902. 

Oenothera  hrachycarpa  var.  stenophylla  Levi.  1.  c. 

Nearly  acaulescent;  leaves  elongated,  linear,  10  to  20  cm.  long,  2  to  4  mm.  wide, 
Hubentire,  only  sHghtly  pubescent;  calyx  tube  slender,  14  cm.  long,  appressed- 
pubescent;  petals  pinkish,  4  to  4.5  cm.  long;  capsule  rather  slender,  2.5  cm.  long, 
I)ubeHcent,  slightly  winged. 

Colle<'ted  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer  at  Saltillo  in  1880  (no.  342).  Doctor  Watson  was 
inclined  to  consider  this  a  very  narrow-leaved  form  of  hrachycarpa. 

Tlie  writer  had  given  a  different  name  and  the  description  was  in  manuscript 
before  the  appearance  of  Professor  L^veille's  monograph.  The  latter's  name  must, 
of  course,  be  taken  up,  as  his  material,  at  least  for  most  part,  is  the  same  as  mine. 

Type  locality:   "Saltillo,  Coahuila." 
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KAIMANNIA,  A  NEW  GENUS. 

Liniiii'iiH,  in  the  lirst  t'dition  of  tlie  S]KH^iefai  Plantaniiiii  describcB  three  species  as 
iM^longin^  to  Oeiiotliora,  viz,  0.  hicnnlx^  <).  molUmmay  and  O.frulicoHa,  These  species 
any.  now  Ixjlioved  to  Ih»  of  different  genera.  In  1835  Spach  referred  them  to  Ona^ra, 
Oenothera,  and  Kneitlia,  n^apectively,  and  thisconrse  haa  been  followed  by  Raimann, 
Small,  lirittrni,  and  other  ret*ent  writers  on  this  group. 

Re<^ently  Mr.  \V.  F.  Wight  has  infonnwl  me  that  the  species  Inennui  should  be 
eonsideriHl  the  type  of  Oenothera  proper.  A  careful  review  of  the  history  of  the 
genus  Heenis  to  eonlina  his  statement.  Tliis  ))eing  the  t«8e,  the  Onagra  of  Toumefort, 
Adanson,  and  Spaeh  heeomes  a  true  synonym  of  Oenothera  L.,  and  our  plants  com- 
ujonly  called  Oenothera  are  without  a  name.  They  can  not  be  merged  into  Anogra, 
although  some  of  the  reputed  Anogras  should  go  with  them. 

I  i)ropost»  for  this  genus  the  name  Riiimannia,  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Rudolf 
Raimann,  of  Vienna,  who  had  tlie  courage  to  divide  the  old  genus  Oenothera  and  to 
place  the  group  an  a  proi)er  ha.sis. 

Tyi>e  species  /».  lariniata  {(feuothera  hwlnkitn  Hill). 

The  following  North  American  spiH'ies  are  nn'ognizcH.!: 

Braimannia  colimae  Rosi%  s]).  no  v. 

A  small  mu(^h-l>ranche<l  plant  strikingly  resembling  Ifartmannia  rosea,  somewhat 
api)ressed-i>ul)escent  and  with  some  si>reading  hairs;  leaves  lamreolate,  2  to  3  cm.  long, 
acute,  minutely  toothed;  buds  erect  or  nodding,  glabrous  except  for  a  few  long  silky 
hairs;  tips  inm  hut  short;  segmentj^  10  nun.  long;  tube  slender,  3  to  3.5  cm.  long; 
ptxls  sessile,  slender,  8  to  4  cm.  long;  si^inla  nearly  globular,  somewhat  reticulated. 

Collected  on  the  Volcano  of  Colima,  Jalisco,  by  M.  K.  Jones,  July  14, 1892  (no.  232). 

Raijnannia  confusa  Kosi>,  sp.  no  v. 

St4^ms40to70cm.  Iiigl),  much  branched,  more  or  less  purplish,  somewhat appressed- 
pulH^scent  as  well  as  slightly  pilose;  U^ves  rather  narrow,  2  to  5  cm.  long,  pinnately 
cleft;  flower  buds  mMlding;  calyx  segments  long-hairy,  12  to  15  mm.  long,  the  free 
tijw  very  short;  the  tul)e  slender,  alxmt  8  cm.  long;  petals  rose-colored,  14  mm. 
long;  p04ls  terete,  si^ssile,  hairy,  en'ct  or  somewhat  spreading,  8  to  4  cm.  long;  seeds 
in  two  rows,  reticulate»l. 

OollwtCMl  by  J.  N.  Rose  on  the  Sierra  de  Tachuca,  July  21,  22,  1901  (no.  6^36). 

This  specii^^  is  rather  (Common  in  tlu^  Valley  of  Mexico  and  on  the  lower  stretches 
of  the  neighboring  mountains.  It  hits  hert^tofore  Ikk'U  confustid  with  0.  tinuata  (now 
R.  laciniatfi)^  but  has  a  somewhat  different  ap]>earance  and  nmch  shorter  tips  to  the 
calyx-segments,  eU:. 

Braimannia  curtissii  Hose,  sp.  nov. 

Perennial,  comparatively  simple,  20  to  SO  cm.  high;  basal  leaves  narrowly  oblanoeo- 
lat^,  5  to  10  em.  long,  a(*ute,  sulH>ntire,  runcinately-lol)ed;  stem  leaves  lanceolate  to 
linear,  sulKMitire,  acute,  clothed  with  cinereous  appresseil  hairs;  infloreaoenoe  an 
interrupted  leafy-bracte<l  sj^ke;  calyx  tulxj  very  slender,  2.5  to  3  cm.  long;  aome- 
what  siK)tted,  nearly  glabnuis;  lolx'S  1  cm.  long,  nearly  glabrous  (but  sometimea  with 
a  lew  long  hairs  and  s<»me  shorter  ones),  its  tii>s  very  short;  i)etals  probably  white 
but  somewhat  purplish  in  dntnl  si)ecimens,  15  nun.  hmg;  ca|>8ule  coneHshaped,  12  to 
14  mm.  long.  s<miewhat  puU'scent;  seeds  in  two  rows  in  each  wll. 

Collected  by  A.  II.  Curtiss  in  <lry  o|H»n  places  in  Flint  River  Valley  near  Bain- 
bridge,  (itrorgia,  August  22.  nH)2  (no.  (>SSO);  and  prol»ably  also  by  S.  M.  Timcy  mt 
K^ist  Pass.  Florida,  SeptemUM-  1,  1SJ>*»  (no.  <WU4). 

Raimannia  coronopifolia  (T.  iV:  <i.)  Rose. 

(friKithtni  ror<m<fjiijoHa  T.  c^  <J.  V\.  N.  Am.  1:  41>5.  1840. 

Aiuujrn  vitroiinpifnlla  Hritt^tn,  Mem.  Torr.  Hot.  Club  5:  2IJ4.  1894. 

(hunfhrrn  lun'miopli'ttlla  was  referred  to  .Vnogni  by  I)(H't<»r  Britton  in  1894  and  thfai 
view  has  since  U'en  followed  by  Small  an<l  others.     It  is  true  the  buds  are  nodding 
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and  Uie  flowers  purplish,  but  it  has  tlie  fruit  of  a  true  Raimannia  and  retiuires  to  be 
plactHl  in  tliat  genus. 

Raimannia  drununondii  (Hook.)  Rose. 

Oenothera  dnimmondii  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  61:  pi.  3S61.  1835. 

Raimannia  grandis  (Britton)  Rose. 

Oenothera  sinuata  grandis  Britton,  Mem.  Torr.  Bot.  Club  5:  358. 1894; 

Oenothera  smtutta  grandijfora  S.  Wats.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  8:  581.  1873,  not  O.  grandi- 
Jloni  Ait.  1789. 

Oenothera  lachiiata  grandis  Britton  in  Britton  &  Brown  Illust.  Fl.  2:  487.  1897. 

Oenothera  laciniata  occidentalis  Small,  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club  23:  173.  1896. 

This  western  si)ecie8  is  very  common  in  the  prairie  region  of  eastern  Texas.  It 
does  not  seem  to  grade  into  the  0.  laciniata  of  the  eastern  United  States,  Ix^ng  easily 
distinguished  by  it«  few  large  flowers,  long  tips  to  the  calyx-segments,  and  very  long 
stignui  lol^es,  and  I  have  therefore  given  it  specific  rank. 

Raimannia  heterophylla  (Spach)  Rose. 

Oenothera  heterophi/lla  Spach,  Nouv.  Ann.  Mus.  Par.  4:  348. 1835. 

The  old  Oenotliera  heterophylla  shows  considerable  variation  in  the  pubescence  of 
the  calyx  and  the  length  and  spread  of  calyx  tips  as  well  as  in  general  habit.  The  few 
Texas  specimens  which  I  have  seen  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  second  species  but 
hardly  warrant  the  description  of  one  at  this  time.  The  species  is  often  confused  in 
herbaria  with  0.  rhombipetala^  but  the  latter  is  easily  recognized  by  the  appressed 
pube.'^cence  on  the  c^lyx. 

0.  hifrons  Don  belongs  here:  0.  leona  Buckley,  generally  referred  to  0.  heterophyUa, 
h'M  a  nearly  glabrous  calyx,  and  this  suggests  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  good 
sjHMie?,  Init  the  material  in  our  larger  herbaria  is  still  scanty. 

Raimannia  humifusa  (Nutt.)  Rose. 

Oenothifra  humifusa  Nutf.  Gen.  1 :  245.  1818. 

Raimannia  laciniata  (Hill)  Rose. 
Oenothera  laciniata  Hill,  Syst.  Veg.  12:  64.  1767. 

Raimannia  littoralis  (Schlecht. )  Rose. 

Oenothera  littoralis  Schlecht.  Linmea  12:  268.  1838. 

To  R.  littoralis  I  would  refer  Pringle's  no.  7678,  collected  on  sandy  dunes  near 
Tanipico,  Taniaulipas,  April,  1898.  Pringle's  plant  seems  to  differ  from  R,  drum- 
inondi,  a  United  States  species,  in  its  pubescence  and  more  erect  pods. 

A  somewhat  similar  plant,  but  probably  distinct,  variously  treated  as  a  form  of 
0.  d7mm7nondi  and  0.  sinuata^  has  been  collected  on  the  coast  of  Lower  California. 

Raimannia  macrosceles  (A.  Gray)  Rose. 

Oenothera  macrosceles  A.  Gray,  Mem.  Am.  Acad.  n.  ser.  4:  43. 1849. 

Onaijra  macrosctles  Small,  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club  23:  172.  1896. 

The  Oenothera  macrosceles  Gray  is  certainly  not  an  Onagra  as  supposed  by  Small, 
for  it  has  ascending  ovules  and  terete  seeds,  etc. 

Raimannia  rhombipetala  ( Nutt. )  Rose. 

Oenotliera  rhomhipetala  Nutt.;  T.  &  G.  Fl.  N.  Am.  1:  493.  1840. 

APIACEAE. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

Ill  1900  Coulter  and  Rose  published  a  synopsis  of  the  Mexican  and 
C'eiitral  American  Umbelliferae.^  Since  then  a  number  of  new  species 
of  Eryngium  have  been  published  by  Mr.  W.  Botting  Hemsley,  while 

'^Proc.  Washin^n  Acad.  Sciences,  vol.  1,  pp.  111-159,  pis.  3-13,  1900. 
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(io.scriptions  nf  a.  niinil)oi'  of  spcrios  ln>loii[fii)fi  to  Eryngiiim  and  otber 
jTcni'ni  liiivc  Ih'i'ii  tlniwii  up  liy  im-  from  time  to  time,  and  are  here 
in'ost'iitcd.  A  fow  notos  n-jjiinlinfr  rure  si>ecics  are  entered  and  one 
change  of  imnie  is  made. 

NEW  AND  BECENT  8FE0IEB  OF  E&TNanTH. 

',  lI<H>k.  Ic.  26:p).  ZTGS.  1903,  u  based  on 

ErTiiffiuca  globosum  lEcnir^liy,  llimk,  Ic  28:  iiixWr^.  S7B5.  1903. 

Ty]K^>  i^ilk-i-tiil  liy  \'..   W.  XcImim  iii'ar  Tepic,  Territorio  de  Tepic,  April  9,  1897 
(no.  4174). 

Ty|H' Mpi-cinicn  in  I'.  S.  Xational  Ilerlwriimi  (no.  »47477). 
Eiyn^um  ^Idmaoi  HoiiiBWy.  Hc«,k.  Ii-.  27:  ;>/.  ^3H.  1800. 

Ty|Ht  rolltK-twl  by  K.  A.  Gi.Miiian  in  the  Sicrm  Madre  near  GuamTBchi,  Chihua- 
hua^ Si'ptwdluT  !'((,  IStW  (ii...  ItiK). 

r.  S.  National  Ilerlmrium  (no.  Xi-We"). 

Eryngium  ^ande  Mfitiflf^y  A  Koi<c>,  pp.  nov.  Fiocrb  16. 

Tall  ^lixil  |H'r<:^nnial,  1  to  1.5  iiu-ters  hi^h,  growing  in  clnwiw; 

iJifiiiH  ululinins,  fhitwl,  leafy;  liaf«l  lenvt's  ]>arall(>l -nerved,  GO  tu 

100  rill,  liiii);,  '1  em.  Iinind,  l.lie  niarKiti  with  nhort  stout  epinescent 

IiiIn-n  UHually  ><liiirter  than  the  IireaiUh  of  the  leaf;  inflorenoence 

eliin^.itiHl,  wiiiietlineti  40  cm.  or  t<o  Vm%,  rontainini;  many  ahort- 

] Mil  11 II (-111  1  lii-adu  cron-ilHl  along  the  upjier  part  of  the  atein  or 

fuiiiieliiiiw  the  ]ie(liineli'9  elougalcil,  the  i«ntrel  one  eometiniea 

20  <-iii.  loh^';  niutnri'  lieads  MonietimcH  4  etn.  high;  bracts  Kt  the 

tneroiu,  linear,  entire,  strongly  nerved, 

it  nil  the  i>eduiiele,  in  one  caae  for  the 

dititaiiee   nf    10  urn.;   bmctletB   pungent, 

longer  tlian  the  dowers;  eepols  ovate, 

a(-iit<>;  )>tyles  very  long,  3  or  4  tintes  as 

IciiiK  lilt  «vpalp;  mirfaee  of  fruit  without 

iiiiliriiutiiii:  Hculex;  erow  aectioQ  of  seed 

ili-cply  iniienttil. 

Slate  of  Sle-tieo:  X,-vada  de  Tolm-a,  J.  S.  Row  ami  Job.  II.  Painter,  October  IB, 
1)103,  altitude  :i,lUI  iiietiT^  (n<i.  7!t3S,  ty|w)  near  Satanar,  Rose  and  Painter, 
Si-irtenilx'r  14,  IIKK  (no.  7lttl). 
Stall'  n(  Jali.-<t'o:  Vol.-aiici  of  Colima,  M.  IC.  Ji<ni>>f,  July  13,  1893  (no.  236). 
Eryngium  guatemalense  Ili'iLiKley.  1.  v.  v.\v\vt }i\.27ii>'i.  1903. 

Kin<t  Hjn't^iiiii'n  eiled,  XelxnnV  no.  :itir>4  fn>iii  llai-ifmU  de  Chanrol,  Guatemala, 

at  :i.:UM)  iiieterx. 
S)HTiuK'n  in  r.X.  National  Herluriiiiii  (no.  27-t0l;<). 
Eryngium  longiapinum  Cr.ult.  A  Itosi>,  llmik.  I.'.  28 :  under jif.  S7m.  11)03. 

Colli-i'led  l>y  (.'.  (i.  I'rin^h'  im  the  ix-lreual  in  Vallt'y  of  M<>xln>  (no.  4308). 
Eryngium  medium  llenislev.  IliHik.  Ii-.  28:  pl.-'T'ir.  IIHW, 

Ty]H-  roll.rli.1  l.y  V.   W.   XelH..ii  iir.ir  San  Julian.  Cliihiifthna,  altitmle  2,100  to 


II  r. 


7,  l.'ill.'*  (nci.  41124 
.  Xiitional  IlerlKi 


..  :CMXS71). 

■r;./. -Ce.;.  1003. 

>ar  tiiiodulaJHro,  Jaliaco,  In  1887 
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Eirnsium  painteri  Henisley  &  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Fiouhe  IT. 

Pureimial,  with  a  aliort  n^iiiewhat  creeping  rootstock  producing  many  long  blaclc 
mots;  stem  ratlier  alender  but  much  stouter  than  in  E.  prhiijUi,  30  U>  70  cm.  tall,  gla- 
lirouH,  Ix^aring  a  tew  much-re<luceti  leaves;  basal  leaves  numerous,  2  to  3  dm.  long,  10 
to  15  niiu.  bruad,  pungent,  jiaral lei- veined,  the  face  Homewhat  lianded,  the  margins 
with  numerous  BpiiieHcent  linear  IoIns  longer  than  the  breadth  of  leaf,  often  bearing 
prickleis  in  the  axils;  inflorescenee  a  simple  terminal  umbel,  sometimep  more  com- 
[Hiundeil,  an<l  the  2  to  5  brai-t-like  leaver  below  the  umbel  bearing  solitary  heads; 
rays  (peilundei')  3  to  7  em.  long,  slemU'r;  Hower 
[Hirts,  l>rat-t«,  and  Hometimcs  the  upper  leaves 
nicint  or  iesH  deep  blue;  bracts  linear,  1  to  2  cm. 
lung,  entire,  pungent,  about  as  long  as  the  ma- 
ture hea<lH;  brartlete  linear-ovate,  pungent,  longer 
tlian  the  (lowers;  fvpals  ovate,  pointed;  styles 
iilmiit  twice  :is  long  as  the  seirnls. 

The  iiiateriiil  seen  is  all  from  about  Pachuca, 

Hidalgo. 


«■.;.■ 


Near  Real  del  Monte;  J.   N.   Rose,  June  2, 
IWHI  (nm.  4488  and  448ill;  also  Rose  and 

I'ainler,  August  31,  1903  (no.  (il)6<)).  VtO.n.—EtyngijimpaijUeH 

On  the  Sierra  <le   Pacluica:   C.   ti.   Pringle, 

I«1W  (no.  Kli:iil);  al«)  Rose  and  Hay,  July  21  and  22,  1901  (no.  5589)  and  Rose 
iiml  Painter,  SepU'iiil>er  1,  190;t  {no.  07211,  ty|ie). 
TliiM  }i[H.>i'ies  is  conimon  near  the  top  of  mountains  growing  in  the  oak  and  lir 
fiirci'ts.     It»  relationships  seeni  to  l)e  with  K.  hminelinefoUum  and  E.  nxiUifoliuiii,  but 
it  is  mure  slender  and  otherwise  different. 

Sryn^i-um  pilularioides  Ilemsley  &  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Fioure  18. 

Ilulii-ate  littk>  annual  with  slender  trailing  branches,  rooting  at  the  jomts,  basal 
li-jiviii  linear,  hollow,  jmrallel-nerved,  6  to  8  em.  long,  entire,  or  with  a  few  (2  to  4) 
iiiiirginal  brit*lles  toward  the  liaae,  either  obluee  or  tipi>ed  by  a  short  bristle,  stem 
li'ju-fK  several  at  each  node,  wimewhat  similar  to  the  basal  leaves  but  some  at  least 
»hi  irtcr,  bristling  at  base;  stipular  sheath  with  while  sfariouB  matins;  branches  10  i-m. 
or  more  long,  flowering  from  the 
base;  heads  subsessile  or  short- 
pedunded,  3  to  4  mm.  in  diameter, 
bracts  little  exceeding  the  flowers, 
entire,  linear,  or  a  little  broailer  at 
base  and  bare  scarious-margined; 
bra<:tlets  simitar  In  size  and  Hha[>e 
to  the  bracts;  sepals  short,  ovate; 
styles  shorter  than  the  calyx  lobes; 
fruit   covered    with    white  ovate 

Pro.  IS.—Enjngium  pUiiiarioldft.  papillose  Scaleai- 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  in 
shallow  hollows  of  meadows  in  eastern  Hidalgo,  1904  (no.  8948). 

Tlii.-  is  a  very  remarkable  species,  very  unlike  any  material  in  the  National  Her- 
liiirium.     The  venation  seems  to  l>e  parallel  and  therefore  of  the  type  of  K.  yuccae- 
ii'Uinii  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  giant  s|>eciee. 
Eryngium  pringlei  Hemsley  &  Rose,  sp.  nov.  Fkhjiib  10. 

ViTv  slender  perennial,  30  to  50  cm.  high;  basal  leaves  narrow,  4  to  5  mm.  broad, 
I'ri'i't,  21)  ti  I  30  i-in.  long,  the  margin  bearing  many  sleiider  bristles  in  the  lower  halt, 
naked  above,  pungent  at  tip;  stem  leaves  few,  much  reiluced;  heads  few,  small,  less 
than  I  cm.  in  diameter,  on  slender  peduncles  2  to  4  <;m.  long;  bracts  about  5, 
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2  to  3  mm.  loiifi,  ovate-acuminate,  wrralate  oti  the  margin;  bractleta  very  slender, 
like  the  bracts  in  si/^and  ahnpe,  imrdly  exterKlin^  iKyond  the  flowers;  sepolflovate, 
acute;  ctyleH  slender,  a  third  longer  thmn 
the  fepale;  fruit  about  3  mm.  long,  covered 
with  email  ovate  overlapping  acalee. 

Collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle  in  alkaline 
mcxdowx,  Hacienda  do  Angootora,  San 
Luia  Pcitod,  July  10, 1891  (no.  3759).  Type 
in  U.  S.  National  Herbarium  (no.  461279). 
It  vaa  dietrlbuted  ae  £.  cl(j>p«anuin,  from 
Fra.  m-Erui.ai«m  priniAcl.  vihich  it  (lifierB  greatly. 

Bryngium  puberulentum  llcmaley  &  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

I'ercnnial  from  a  slender  nwlstock;  sterna  alender,  90  to  100  cm.  high,  nearly 
t!ini|ile,  rather  jinle;  baiwl  and  louer  Kt«in  leaven  long  and  narrow  (60  cm.  long  by 
4  to  8  mm.  broad),  the  margin  1x^arin>!  [iiiircd  unequal  sotte  cUiaely  set  in  the  lower 
part,  more  distinct  al Hive;  inHorceucnee  a  simple  or  somewhat  compotinded  umbel; 
mye  ([KHlunclcH)  usually  flender,  about  3  cm.  lung;  beads  globular,  5  to  S  mm.  in 
diami'tcr;  bracta  5  or  (i,  ovate,  acute,  Kuiall,  3  mm.  long;  bractleta  umilar,  pnbem- 
lont;  Repals  liroaiUy  nvatc,  nuicronate;  atylca  clongnlcil. 

Collected  by  I',  (i.  IMngle  in  the  Kierra  Aluitrc  above  -Monterey,  Nuevo  Leon, 
AuguKt,  1003  (no.  11401,  type)  ami  by  Dr.  K.  ]>almer  in  the  Caracol  MonnUins 
smtbeiist  ul  Mom-lnv*  in  1KH0.     DrHstDr  I'tdmer's  plan!   was  distributed  as  "£. 
jl»iiiief'^iiim  van  \"  under  which  iiaiui^  il  has  ever  since  rei^l. 
Eryngintn  etenolobum  Henislcy,  Hook.  Ic.  38 :  under /i^  -Jied.  1903. 

L'<illc<'le.l  by  liosi-  and  IIou^li  near  <'iiernnvaca,  Mon-lo-s  in  1899  (no.  4383). 
Ty]>«>  s|>ecinicn  in  l'.  S.  National  Ilerliarium  (no.  S10355). 
Eryngium  watsoni  C^oulter  iJc  llocie.  sp.  tiov. 

Kalher  slender  jkcnHiuiitls,  very  giule  but  nut  glaucous,  80  to  40  cm.  high,  scHue- 
what  bnincliing  nlHive;  buMil  anil  lower  stem  leaves  eliiiiKateil,  linear,  GO  to  70  em. 
lon>:,  10  ti)  \2  mm.  broad,  [iiimllel-veiiitKl,  biiiide<l  down  tlu-  center,  the  mamin  bear- 
iu};  short  weak  opines;  inlloretKvnce  a  ci>m|>ound  nniU'l  or  an  umbel-like  cluster; 
bi'ads  iibiong  in  outline,  13  nnn.  lung;  bracts  few,  Hncar-iivHte,  alxtut  7  mm.  long, 
usually  enlire,  [>ungent,  strongly  3-nc^^■l1l;  bracts  similar  but  smaller;  aepala  ovate, 
acute;  styles  slender,  3  tinii-s  as  long  as  llie  si>|ulIs. 

OolliH'leil  by  C.  (i,  rriugle  in  mnuiitaiiis  ne:ir  Uikc  Chn|iala,  Jalisco,  October  IS, 
1895  (no.  fliof).    TyiM'  siM-<'inien  in  l'.  S.  National  llerbariimi  (no.  244270). 

Thiii  PiM-cies  n1tlii)Ui;li  long  ago  reci>trni»il  aa  new  has  rcniaimil  nnpnblidted.  In 
the  memitinie several  other siK't-ic  have  Isvti  i-onfu^l  with  it.  Mr.  W.  B.  H«naley 
aupgcsts  11  relationship  with  K.  Iniiijij'uUiiiii  t'av, 

FIVX:  NEW  SPECIES  OF  PBIONOSCIASIUH. 

Prionosciadium  diveraifolium  lii»v,  sp,  nov. 

IVretJiiial,  I  to  '2  iiielers  bigli,  lisisely  bmnching,  glabn 
Im.-I<iw:  Iciivcfl  tcmalely  .livid.-.!;  rach'if  winge*!,  eilher 
ovule,  acul.-  or  uhluse.  H  cm.  or  less  long,  shandy  sermle,  glabnius  except  a  little 
»TibrosilynlongllLc  veins:  |n'i!unde  short  (;!lo(icm.  Inna),  slender;  involucre  none; 
invr.lu.'cl  hnu'tlets  few,  linear,  alioul  the  li-nglh  of  the  fruiting  iH-dicets;  rays  about 
e.[ua!,  2  em.  long,  seabnins;  pinliccls  '1  or  3  nmi,  long;  fniii  oblong,  10  mtn.  long, 
glabrous. 

L'olleele.1  liy  Mr.  I'.  <i.  I'ringle  .>n  mountains  nlHive  Iguala,  (iuerreto,  B 
14,  IIXKMno.  K4l>0). 
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The  detached  leaves  vary  so  much  in  shape  and  toothing  of  the  leaflets  and  in  the 
character  of  the  rachis  as  to  suggest  two  species.  Mr.  Pringle,  however,  is  very  con- 
fident that  we  have  but  one.  In  case  there  is  a  mixture  the  leaf  with  obtuse  seg- 
ments is  to  be  excluded.  In  its  thin  leaves  and  winged  rachis  this  much  resembles 
P.  acuniinata^  but  in  several  other  respects  it  is  very  different. 

Prionosciadium  xnoschatuxn  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Tall  perennial,  1  to  3  meters  high,  much  branched;  leaves  large,  temately  divided, 
the  main  and  secondary  branches  not  winged;  segments  oblong,  each  confluent  at 
base  with  its  mate  forming  a  wedge-shaped  projection  down  the  rachis,  somewhat 
scabrous,  very  decidedly  so  beneath,  and  with  crenate  mucronate  teeth;  inflorescence 
much  branched  and  crowded;  umbels  small  on  short  (2  to  5  cm.  long)  often  vertic- 
illate  peduncles;  peduncle,  rays,  pedicels  and  fruit  more  or  less  roughened;  involucre 
wanting;  involucel  bractlets  several,  linear,  longer  than  the  pedicels;  rays  1  to  2  cm. 
long;  pedicels  2  mm.  long;  fruit  seen  immature,  scabrous  on  the  ribs. 

The  species  is  nearest  P.  mexicanum^  but  the  fruit  is  roughened,  etc. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  near  Chalchicomula,  Puebla,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Orizaba, 
July  24,  1901  (no.  5664). 

This  species,  like  many  species  of  the  Arracacias,  has  a  strong  odor  of  musk. 

Prionosciadium  palustre  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Perennial,  caulescent,  1  to  2  meters  high,  glabrous  throughout;  basal  leaves  ter- 
nately  divided,  the  rachis  evenly  winged  to  the  very  base;  wing  thin  and  entire; 
segment  rather  small,  3  to  6  cm.  long,  ovate,  with  an  entire  cuneate  base,  acuminate, 
shar])ly  serrate;  pedicels  very  short,  1  to  3  cm.  long;  involucre  bracts  1  to  several, 
soinetinies  linear,  sometimes  resembling  reduceil  leaves;  involucel  bractlets  several, 
linear,  somewhat  longer  than  the  pedicels;  rays  short,  10  mm.  or  less  long;  pedicels 
2  or  3  mm.  long;  fruit  broadly  oblong,  8  to  10  mm.  long,  glabrous,  rounded  at  apex, 
cordate  at  base;  wings  as  broad  as  body;  oil  tubes  2  or  3  in  the  interval,  4  to  6  on  the 
ventral  surface;  stylopodium  none;  seed  face  deeply  concaved. 

Collected  by  J.  N.  Rose  and  Jos.  H.  Painter  in  swamp  near  Yautepec,  Morelos, 
August  27,  1903  (no.  6555). 

Somewhat  resembling  P.  acuminatum^  but  still  very  different. 

Prionosciadium  seleri  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Doubtless  a  tall  branching  perennial,  but  no  data  given  by  collector;  basal  leaves 
twice  ternate,  then  pinnate,  the  main  rachis  and  primary  branches  not  winged,  the 
leaflets  more  or  less  confluent  at  base,  the  pubescence  on  both  sides  but  more 
abundant  Ijeneath,  consisting  of  very  short,  stiff  yellow  hairs;  leaflets  obtuse,  ser- 
rate; inflorescence  consisting  of  many  short-peduncled  umbels,  either  opposite  or 
verticillate,  pedicels  very  short;  fruit  seen  immature,  glabrous. 

Collected  by  C.  and  E.  Seler  in  Guatemala,  June  10,  1896  (no.  3106). 

This  species  seems  to  Ijelong  to  the  P.  pringlei  type. 

Prionosciadium  townsendi  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

StoniH  150  cm.  high,  glabrous  and  pale;  leaves  broad,  ternate  then  pinnate  (in  all 
specimens  seen),  the  alternate  segments  or  pinnae  more  or  less  confluent  and  ta|)er- 
in^  below  into  a  more  or  less  winged  and  toothed  rachis;  leaflets  lanceolate,  acute, 
sharply  and  finely  serrate,  sometimes  8  cm.  long  and  3  cm.  broad;  umbels  numerous 
and  verticillate,  sometimes  only  3  to  10  cm.  long;  rays  numerous,  about  equal,  2  to  4 
cm.  long;  pedicels  5  to  6  mm.  long;  rays  and  pedicels  a  little  scabrous;  involucels  of 
numerous  linear  bractlets;  fruit  glabrous,  narrowly  oblong,  11  to  12  mm.  long,  6  mm. 
broad,  wings  about  as  broad  as  body,  strongly  notched  at  base. 

Collected  by  C.  H.  Tyler  Townsend  and  C.  M.  Barber  (no.  381),  in  the  Sierra 
Mad  re,  20  miles  southwest  of  Chuichupa,  Chihuahua,  August  29,  1899. 

Perhaps  nearest  P.  pringlei,  but  glabrous,  with  different  leaflets,  etc. 
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NEW  SPECIES  OF  SEVEItAIj  GENEBA. 

Ammoselinum  popei  (T.  <fc  G. )  (vray,  hafl  not  ]>een  collected  in  Mexico  for  many 
yeare.  It  haa  rec-ently  l)een  found  again  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  (no.  8315)  near 
Diaz,  on  the  northern  l)or(ler. 

j  Arr  acacia  humilia  Rojm*,  ep.  no  v. 

Stems  herl>aceoiiH,  the  lower  portion  spreading  and  more  or  leas  imbedded  in 
humuH  and  undergrowth,  glabrous  throughout;  leaves  twice  temate;  leaflets  ovate, 
more  or  kf«s  lacerate  and  sharply,  almost  spinulosely-toothed,  pale  and  somewhat 
glaucewent,  1  to  2.5  cm.  long;  peduncles  slender,  overtopping  the  leaves,  10  to  20  cm. 
long;  rays  8  to  10,  fniiting  ones  few,  nearly  erect,  slender,  about  5  cm.  long;  invo- 
lucn?  wanting;  involucel  bractlets  several,  longer  than  the.  pedicels,  narrow,  3-cleft 
near  the  a\yex;  pe<licel8  stout,  3  to  4  mm.  long;  fruit  ovate,  4  mm.  long,  rounded  at 
i  the  ba«e;  HtylojK>dium  low. 

C()lle('te<l  by  C.  and  E.  Seler  in  mountain  woods  between  Totonocapan  and  Los 
Encuentros,  Guatemala,  Septeml)er  25,  1896  (no.  2342). 

Near  .1.  hrenpa^,  but  with  foliage,  involucel  bracts,  etc,  glabrous. 

Coulterophjrtum  holwayi  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Perennial  with  tall  stems  woody  at  base;  leaves  large,  the  main  branches  30  to  40 
cm.  long,  temate,  then  twii*e  pinnate;  leaflets  ovate,  long-acuminate,  petioled  or 
sennile,  5  to  12  cm.  long,  2.5  to  5  cm.  broad  at  widest  point,  cuneate,  rounded  or  even 
broadly  c<^rdate  at  basi',  dark  green  alwve  and  glabrate,  densely  dnereous-puberu- 
lent  l)cneath,  sharply  serrate;  stipular  nheath  large,  inflated;  inflorescence  of  numer- 
ous slender  short  (4  to  8  cm.  long)  pe<luncles,  variously  angled;  involaoel  bracts 
linear,  shorter  than  the  pedicels  (4  to  5  mm.  long);  ovary  pubenilent;  fruit  seen 
immature. 

0)llected  by  E.  W.  D.  Holway  near  Zapotlan,  Jalisco,  October  9,  1903  (no.  5138). 

Hydrocotyle  yucatanensis  Millsp.  Bot.  FieM  Col.  Mus.  2:  81.  1900,  seems  not  to 

•  liffcr  from  true  //.  ifonarieimK. 

Ligusticum  madrense  Rone,  sp.  nov. 

StcniH  (W)  tn  90  cm.  hi^h,  glabrous;  ba^^al  leaves  rather  small,  somewhat  narrow  in 
outliiH',  once  or  twice  temate,  then  once  to  twice  pinnate;  leaflets  ovate,  sometimes 
merely  toothed,  at  other  times  cut  into  line^ir  lol>e8,  somewhat  scabrous  on  the 
margins;  uihIk'Is  terminal  an<l  axillary,  ap])arently  never  verticillate,  1  to  2  dm. 
lon^,  somewhat  seabrons  at  the  top  (a.s  are  the  rays  and  iHjdicels  throughout);  rays 
niimerouH,  alxnit  e<|nal,  3  to  7  cm.  lon^;  pedicels  slender,  8  to  15  mm.  long;  invo- 
lucre wanting';  invohutel  consisting  of  several  filiform  elongate<l  bractlets;  fruit  seen 
innnatnre,  ^'labrous. 

Collected  by  V.  If.  Tyler  Townsend  and  C.  M.  Harl>er,  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  5 
miles  southeast  of  Cojonia  (Jarcia,  Chihuahua,  Septeml)er  23,  1899  (no.  350). 

This  sj)e('ies  is  (jiiite  different  from  the  two  other  North  Mexican  species  (L.  gold- 
mttni  and  //.  nrlsnnl)  in  its  foliage  and  involucel  bractlets. 

Museniopsis  arguta  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

PeriMinials  from  elongated  thickened  roots,  40  to  50  cm.  high,  slender,  glabrous. 
somewhat  j.rlaneons,  puri)lisli  below,  somewhat  branching  ab<3ve;  leaves  mostly  Itasal. 
hipinnate  or  ternate-pinnate,  the  lower  j»air  of  sejrnicnts  elongated;  leaflets  on  seg- 
ments ovate,  the  terminal  ones  more  elon^^ated,  acute,  1  to  3  cm.  long,  sharply  serrate, 
the  lar^'er  ones  first  cut  or  eleft  and  then  serrate,  sliirhtly  sc4d)rous  on  the  veins;  petioles 
I  about   the  U-n^h  of  the  blade;  uj>per   leaves  somewhat  similar  but  reduceii,  the 

uppermost   hraet-like,  linear  or  of  linear  lobes;  pe<luucles  slender  6  to  10  cm.  long; 
rays  T)  to  10,  m^arly  iMpial,  1")  to  L*;')  nun.  lonj^;  involucel   bractlets  3  oi:  4,  filiform, 
lonjrer  than  the  iKMlieels  (2  mm.  long);  fruit  ovate,  cordate  at  base,  3.5  mm.  long, 
—  ;:].'il>n)iis,  llattene<l  laterally;  carjK'ls  witli  51111  form  ribs,  rather  conspicuous;  oil  tabes 
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3  in  an  interval,  sometimes  fewer  in  lateral  ones,  6  on  commissural  side;  seed  strongly 
involute;  stylopodium  low-conical. 

This  species  closely  resembles  M.  serrcUa  C.  &  R.,  but  has  lees  scabrous  leaves  and 
different  fruit,  and  possesses  involucel  bractlets,  etc. 

Collected  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  on  a  rocky  hillside  about  the  waterfall  near  El  Oro, 
Michoacan,  September  13,  1901  (no.  6812). 

Museniopsis  fusiformis  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Biennials  from  small  spindle-shaped  tubers,  stems  glabrous,  much  branched,  40 
nil.  high,  not  at  all  zigzag;  leaves  2  to  3  times  temate;  leaflets  linear,  entire;  rays 
uynally  4  to  10,  nearly  equal,  1  to  2  cm.  long;  pedicels  about  3  mm.  long;  involucre 
of  one  or  two  bracts;  involucel  bractlets  if  present  one  or  two  and  linear;  flowers  yel- 
low; fruit  2  nmi.  long,  cordate  at  base;  ribs  of  fruit  rather  prominent. 

Colle(t<?d  by  J.  N.  Rose  and  Jos.  TI.  Painter,  October  13,  1903  (no.  7821,  type), 
near  Tnltenango  canyon.  State  of  Mexico;  and  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  at  same  locality 
(no.  9815). 

This  species  comes  nearest  3/.  Uiberosay  but  is  stouter  throughout,  often  possesses 
an  involucre  and  involucel  bractlets,  has  stouter  ribs,  etc. 

Oaxacana  ebracteata  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Stems  tall,  60  or  more  cm.  high,  erect,  glabrous  and  glaucous;  upper  leaves  twice 
ternate;  leaflets  ovate,  acute,  more  or  less  cleft  and  sharply  serrate;  petioles  wanting, 
stiimlar  bases  much  enlargetl  and  scarious;  peduncles  short,  7  to  8  cm.  long;  rays 
numerous,  spreading,  3  to  4  cm.  long;  involucre  and  involucel  bractlets  wanting; 
H(»wers  purplish,  the  sterile  ones  on  slender  pedicels,  the  fruiting  ones  very  short  or 
sii')Si'rtsile. 

Collected  by  ('.  an<l  E.  Seler  l)etween  Hurtztan  and  Oxchuc,  Chiapas,  March  11, 
ls<m  (no.  2148). 

Spermolepis  echinatus  (Xutt.)   Heller,  shouUl  now  lie  taken   up  for  Ijeptocaulis 

crhiihttUK  Nutt. 

Mr.  C.  (t.  Pringle  has  recently  collected  material  at  Diaz,  Coahuila  (no.  8309). 

Washing^onia  mexicana  (Griesb. )  Rose. 

^hinorrhizn  mexicana  Griesb.  Goett.  Abh.  24: 147.  1879. 

]\'<if<}iln(/fonia  mexicana  has  a  wi<le -distribution  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico. 

GTJGTJEBITAGEAE. 

TWO  NEW  SPECIES. 

Roseanthus  elongratus  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Annual  vine,  climbing  to  4.5  to  6  meters,  monoecious,  the  stem  somewhat  angled, 
j.ulK'scent;  leaves  ovat«?,  cordate,  with  a  broad  generally  open  sinus,  sometimes 
M-lobed,  15  cm.  long,  thin,  acute,  the  margin  with  fine  but  distinct  teeth,  pubescent 
..II  both  surfaces;  male  flowers  abundant,  axillary  on  long  slender  peduncles  (20  cm. 
('?•  so  long),  7  to  8  cm.  broad;  corolla  white  with  numerous  greenish  veins;  female 
liowerson  short  peduncles  (1  to  1.5  cm.  long),  very  pilose  and  also  covered  with 
short  glandular  hairs;  calyx  tube  greenish,  4  cm.  long;  lobes  linear,  10  to  12  mm. 
loii^';  ovary  pul)eHcent;  fruit  globular,  5  cm.  in  diameter,  its  rind  thin  and  splitting 
irrc^Milarly;  seeds  horizontal,  separated  from  one  another  by  thin  tough  plates. 

X'ery  connnon  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cape  region  of  Lower  California. 
C  ollected  by  T.  S.  Brandegee  first  in  September,  1893,  and  again  in  November,  1902. 
Type  in  Brandegee  Hei barium. 

Schizocarpum  jaliscanum  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  delicate  vine,  climbing  over  low  bushes  and  shrubs,  the  stems  bearing  pilose  as 
w  (11  as  short  glandular  hairs;  leaves  orbicular  in  outline,  with  broad  open  sinus,  the 
!>asal  lobes  rounded,  the  apex  rounded  or  a(!utish,  nearly  glabrous  above,  scabrous- 
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imboscent  ]>eneath;  male  flowers  yellow,  trumpet-shaped,  4  to  6  cm.  long,  on 
pe(liiii(!Un$  6  to  12  cm.  long;  the  lobes  obtune;  female  flowers  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  male  flowers  on  x>ecluncles  3  to  10  mm.  long;  fruit  4  cm.  long. 

Very  (M>mmon  in  the  hot  valley  of  Bolaflos  River,  near  Bolafios.  Collected  by 
J.  X.  Kcne,  8eptemlH»r  10  to  19,  1897  (no.  2851). 

A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  SPECIES  OF  BIBE8. 

[Continue*!  innn  page  301.] 

The  following  additional  notes  on  Mexican  Ribes  are  based  on 
information  received  too  late  for  incorporation  into  the  body  of  my 
pftl)oron  Ril)es: 

j  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  I.  Urban,  I  have  ha<i  an  opportunity  to  examine  frag- 

I  meut.s  from  the  type  material  of  all  of  Humboldt's  Mexican  species  except  the 

now  well  known  R.  mifrophif/lujn.    The  examination  of  these  specimens  in  the  light 

'  of  the  abundant  material  in  the  National  Herbarium  clears  up  several  points  which 

have  long  l>een  misunderstocKl.     The  various  names  based  on  Humboldt's  material 

t  will  Ik*  taken  up  alphabetically. 

Rihi:s  (tflwe  H.  B.  K.  is  l)eHt  represented  in  our  collection  by  specimens  distributeii 

;  by  Pringle  as  Ji.  miiltiflorum  and  others  collected  by  myself  near  the  type  locality. 

In  the  type  t*ix»cimen  the  i)etioIes  are  clothed  with  soft  hairs,  and  Ijear  a  few  stalked 
glands  on  the  stii)ular  base  only;  the  calyx  tube  is  very  short;  the  pedicels  are  with- 
out glands  of  any  kind,  but  the  bractn  and  bractlets  bear  stalked  glands.     None  of 

I  the  National  Museum  material,  however,  has  stalked  glands  on  the  bracts  and  bract- 

!  let}-.     A  larger  series  of  sjiecimens  must  yet  be  collected  before  the  limits  of  this 

Hi>ecieH  are  clearly  made  out.  For  the  reason  mentioned  below,  the  reference  by  the 
Kew  Index  of  this  si>ecief*  to  A*,  campaivilatnm  would  not  l)e  warranteil  even  if  the 
two  wtTt*  the  naine. 

Itilns  nunpdiin/tihuii  II.  H.  K.  was  treated  by  Knnth  as  a  synonym  of  his  R.  ajfinc^ 
ami  lui.s  ever  since  been  considered  the  same  as  that  s[)ecies.  A  careful  examination 
of  Will<U«now's  No.  4H.59,  the  type  of  A*.  cainjKumlfUum  H.  B.  K.,  seems  to  indicate 

]  that  this  species  is  the  same  as  my  A*,  priiitj/ri     The  petioles  have  8talke<l  glands,  as 

alsn  tln'  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  blade;  the  ovary  is  glandular,  and  the  flowers  were 
appari'iilly  lar^c.  In  all  these  respects  it  differs  from  R.  affineRnd  correspcmds  with 
R.  jtriiifj/t  i.  The  name,  however,  is  a  homonym,  and  therefore  does  not  invalidate 
my  new  name.  An  interesting  fact,  stated  in  connection  with  the  original  publica- 
tion of  Ji.  r(unj)ninitatiuii,  which  .S'ems  to  have  l)een  overlo<.)ke<l,  throws  some  light 
on  this  point.  It  is  stated  that  this  species  was  collected  with  Ji.  aliatum^  which 
came  from  the  State  of  Michoaean,  while  if  it  had  been  with  R.  affine  it  would  have 

'  comr  from  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo.      R.  rninpauulatum  is  a  homonym 

of  a  mu<h  earlier  name,  as  is  shown  on  pajxe  -**S. 

/;»/»,>  cilinfiini  II.  <V:  \\.  is  well  represented  in  the  National  llerbariiun  by  Pringle's 
No.  4l*.V)  from  the  volcano  of  Toluca.     The  petiole  has  short  stalked  glands  antl 

j  short  close  j)nl)escence;  the  upper  surface  is  nearly  smooth,  except  for  some  stalke<l 

!  ^lan«N,  which  are  also  found  on   the  tii)s  of  the  teeth,  while  the  under  surface  has 

maiiN  sessile  glands  and  nnich  pubescence  on  the  nerves.  The  material  here 
des(  rilu'd  is  a  part  of  Willdenow's  No.  4S()0. 

Rih'S  LinitJiii  Herland.  was  made  because  R.  niuHiJIorum  II.  B.  K.  wae  found  to  Ix* 

I  a  lu>tiionym  of  a  junch  earlier  name.     If  A',  ntn/tijhn'nin  is  a  good  species  it  must  l>ear 

the  namt*  <tf  R.  knnthli. 

Riln.<  lortiJleni^e  II.  B.  K.  seems  to  be  the  same  as  R.  cUiatum.  This  was  the  con- 
( ill-ion  of  Kunth,  and  I  believe  has  never  been  (piestioued.     Iluniboldt*s  specimen 
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in  the  jreneral  Berlin  herbarium  seems  to  be  identical  with  Willdenow's  No.  4860. 
/.'.  joru/lcnisi'  is  more  recent  than  R.  ciliatum  and  •  therefore  goes  properly  into 
synononiy.     It  was  retained  however  in  the  Biologia  Centrali- Americana. 

Jiihes  iiic.ricdniim  Spreng.  was  made  because  H.  muUiflorum  H.  B.  K.  was  found  to 
be  a  homonym.  A*.  kuiUkii,  however,  has  a  priority  of  one  year,  and  therefore  R. 
ine.iicatiHni  l)ecomes  a  synonym  of  that  sj^ecies. 

I!lh(i<  mttldffortnn  U.  B.  K.  is  a  very  peculiar  species.  In  the  type  specimen,  our 
only  source  of  information,  the  inflorescence  seems  to  be  abnormal,  having  the  two 
))ra('tlets  alternate  and  distant  from  the  summit  of  the  pedicels  and  the  raceme  itfSelf 
compounded.  Its  flowers  suggest  A',  ajffinej  but  besides  differences  in  the  inflores- 
cence the  petioles  have  stalked  glands.  If  it  is  a  good  species  it  mlist  take  the  name 
Ji*.  Lfutthii,  otherwise  it  must  be  considered  an  aberrant  form  of  R.  affine. 

Ribes  orizabae  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  2  to  4  cm.  long,  ovate  in  outline,  3-lobed,  or  sometimes  5-lobed,  the  central 
lobes  usually  longer,  acute,  glabrous  above  but  with  sessile  glands  when  young, 
pulu'scent  on  the  veins  beneath  and  with  some  sessil^  glands,  the  margins  with 
gland-tipped  hairs,  doubly  serrate;  petiole  1  to  2.5  cm.  long,  with  scanty  soft 
pnbeseence  and  subsessile  glands,  its  stipular  base  considerably  enlarged  and  ciliate 
with  long  glandular  hairs;  racemes  drooping,  many-flowered;  V^racts  about  the 
length  of  the  pedicels,  lanceolate,  linear,  the  margins  fringed  with  simple  and 
glandular  hairs,  the  lower  ones  toothed;  pedicels  only  slightly  pubescent,  soon 
glal>rate,  never  glandular;  bractlets  caducous,  not  seen;  ovary  glabrous;  calyx 
pubescent  without,  including  the  lobes,  6  mm.  long,  its  lobes  nearly  4  mm.  long  and 
obtuse. 

Collected  by  Fred.  Muller  at  Orizaba  in  1853  (no.  637?).  Type  in  Gray  her- 
barium, fragment  and  j)hotograph  in  United  States  National  Herbarium.  This 
sjH'ciinen  l)elonged  to  the  John  Ball  herbarium,  which  went  to  the  Gray  herbarium 
in  1S9(). 

This  species  differs  from  R.  affine  in  having  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  per- 
fectly glabrous,  the  teeth  shari)er,  the  margin  bearing  gland-tipped  hairs,  the  lower 
bracts  toothed,  the  i)edicels  much  less  pubescent,  the  stipular  base  larger,  with  longer 
tibrillje.  If  tliis  plant  came  from  near  Orizaba  City  it  is  found  at  a  much  lower 
altitude  than  the  true  R.  affinf. 

Ribes  grande  Rose,  sp.  nov. 

A  large  bush  2  to  3  meters  high;  first-year  branches  dark  blue,  then  reddish,  or 
very  vigorous  ones  grayish  brown,  clothed  with  short  soft  pubescence  and  with 
scattered  sessile  glands,  as  also  the  petioles  and  inflorescence;  petioles  bearing  stalked 
^dands  on  the  stipular  base;  leaves  nearly  orbicular  in  outline,  3  to  5-lobed,  the  two 
iateial  lobes  always  small  or  indistinct,  all  of  them  rounded  at  apex,  doubly  crenate, 
glal  irate  above,  softly  pubescent  beneath,  bearing  sessile  glands  on  both  surfaces; 
inflorescence  either  simple  or  branched;  bracts  large  and  foliaceous,  the  lower  ones 
toothed  and  much  longer  than  the  pedicels,  the  upper  ones  entire,  all  ciliate  and 
Ldandular;  bractlets  linear-lanceolate,  pubescent  and  glandular,  borne  on  the  pedicel 
above  the  middle;  calyx  lobes  broad,  but  longer  than  the  tube,  pubescent;  petals 
l)roa<ler  than  long;  ovary  glabrous;  fruit  bluish  black. 

Along  the  roadside  above  Chalchacomula,  Puebla,  on  the  way  to  Mount  Orizaba, 
(M.llected  ])y  J.  N.  Rose,  July  24,  1901  (no.  5656). 

This  species  is  perhaps  nearest  R.  affine,  but  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  more 
rounded,  the  calyx  tube  longer  than  its  lobes,  etc. 
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Akk  ve 285 

Affinuluii 289 

Altamiranoa  284,286 

Ammovelinuni 336 

A  nu(ira 830 

Arracacia 336 

Anna 289 

.\yeijia 321 

Beponia 324, 325 

Brnin  n,< 290 

Calaina^'rosiis 289 

Carcx 290,291 

(  assia  301 

( \'i\  rt  la 314 

( Viba 320 

Cercidiuni 301 

Cercus 285 

Cinna 288 

Cinnastrum 289 

Coloirania 312 

Conostcpia 327 

('oiiltcroi>hytnm 336 

Cmtalaria 813 

Ihih  '1 302-306 

/>' .'/'  ".rid 288, 289 

I)u«llcyji 286 

Kcluvcria 283,2H4,2H6,2W,295 

Kchino<-a«tuji 285 

EriixU  ndroii 320 

Kryii^num 332-334 

Krythroxylon 313,314 

Fcstiica 288,290 

Furcraca 285 

H a  r I  .a  1  yet' 813 

Hartmamiia 328,329 

Ii<Mrin 286,286 

H r  1  i. ..  a n Ml V 315-317 

//'///  /Ml 290 

Iht.r.Mtntn.ii 286,326,327 

Hydrocotylc 386 

1 II.  1  ii:< .h  ra 310, 311 

K<M-liaIi> 285 

Kuvt.ltt/kya 319 

I.a\  nuxia 829 

I-<nnj.liylliiin 286 

L»l-i'iiuiii 294 

IJi^u^ticum 336 

Lupinus 806-810 

Mainillaria 285 
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Megapierium 328 

Meloehia 821 

Monochaetum 827 

Muhlenbergia 288 

Museniopsis 336, 837 

Neptunia 800 

Oaxacana 337 

Oenothera 880 

Oenothera 328-381 

Oliverella 286 

Onagra 330,881 

Ornithocarpa 293 

Osmorrhiza 887 

Ostrya 291-296 

Parosela 802-806 

Phaseolus 811,812 

Poa 289,290 

Podosaemum 288 

Polyanthes 285 

Polygala 815 

Prionoeciadium 334,885 

Prochnyanthes 286 

Psoralea •. 806 

Raimannia 880,881 

Ribes 295-800,888,839 

Rhynchosia 813 

Robimionella 819,820 

Roseanthiu 887 

Schedonorua 290 

Schizcx^irpum 887 

Schizocentron 286,326,826 

Sedum 284,286 

Spermolepis 837 

Sporobolus 287,288 

Sprekelia 285 

Stipa 288 

Stylophyllum 285 

Sj-nthlipsis 294 

Taonabo 321-823 

Tennftroemia 321-323 

Thelypodium 294 

Tilia '. 317,818 

Tillaea 284 

Tillaeastram 284 

Tradescantia 285 

Trisetum 288,289 

Vilfa 288 

Villadia 284,285,286 

Vitis 815 

Washingtonia 337 

Willardia 313 

Xnlopkurum 828 
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rage, 

Abacji 199  ; 

Al>ejiielo 63  '■ 

AlH-Uuollo 123   I 

Alx'lraoschus  jilwlmoschus 63 

esciilontus 63 

mojfchntus 63 

Aljoyiiolo 63 

Abispillo 63 

Abrojo 257 

Al>nis  pn'cjitorius 63 

Abnfilon  <iontatiini 318 

holwayi 318 

k'iosjK'niuiin 63 

IXMhincula  rt' 64 

p'riplocifoliuni 264 

siimjlans 318 

ninlH'llaluin 64 

Acaoiii  niiiarilla 70 

ambigiia 5,31 

a  nihigud 300 

aiiiontacea ". 31 

angustilo])a 64 

arabica 64 

iK'rti'riana 64 

coiiipacta 31 

fa  rrn\«^ia  na 64 

inacih'iita 31 

inalacophylla 32 

niidinora 64 

nudosa 64 

(Vcidcntalis 32 

palida 175 

pti<'rt()ri(pH'fta 101 

riparia 64 

sarincntosa 64 

soric'ocarpa 300 

silv(>st  H' 64 

sdiiorcnsis 31 

uiiijiiga 5,32 

7.H  rza 64 

Acajou 64,153 

Ac;ijii '. 64,75 

Acalypba  lusctosa 64 

A<  a  na 65 

Ac.iyn 65 

Accitillo 65,241,256 

labrado 65 

liso 65 

Ac.it una 65, 206, 246 

blaiica ; 65 

macho 65 

12715—07 2 
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Aceitunillo 65 

Achicoria  de  cabra 139 

Achiote 65,92,235 

Achote 65 

Achras  sapota 65, 87 

Acisanthera  quadrata 66 

Acnistus  arborcscens 66 

Acrista  monticola 66 

Acrocomla 67 

aculeata 67 

lasiospatha 179 

media 67 

scUrocarpa 67, 179 

Adansonia  digitata 68 

Adcnanthera  pavonina 68 

Adelfa 203 

Adiantum  fragile 68 

Adicea ^. 218 

Aegiphila  martinicensis 68 

Aeria  attenuata 68 

Ae«chynomcne  americana 68 

portoricensis 68 

pringlei 312 

sensitiva 68 

Aextoxicon  punctatum 65 

Agati  grandiflora 68 

Agave 15, 68 

aliberti 19, 23 

brachystachys 20 

brunnea 19 

conduplicata 23 

gutteta 19, 21, 22 

maculata 17, 18, 23 

maculata 18 

brevituba 17 

minor 23 

maculosa 17,23 

brevituba 17 

planifolia 22 

polyanthoides 20 

potosina 18 

protuberans 21,22 

pubescens 18, 19 

rcvoluta 21,23 

saponaria 20 

sessiliflora 20 

sisalana 69 

species  introduced  from  Mexico 285 

undulata 22, 23 

va  riegata 20, 2 1 ,  22 ,  23 

virginiana  tigrina 19 
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sUvmtrp. . 
ARiuuiitillii... 

AmiJIUililn 

amurillo.. 
■ml 

Ii<lilil<i. . . . 
Aiptuiini 


Almmdro 

ra,L^ 

Almond 

barbadenti, 

Alumfrano*.  spncif*  Introducwi  from  Hex- 

AlypiisiTV'"  v»gln»li> 

IriBtla 

AmbroKls 

Ti.: 

AiniB-lot^BKU"  ar«pul«n«iB.  cuKu 

r»l  plant.. 

Arapflopjis,  a  new  epwl» 

Anijilillopliiiiin  panlcuUtum 
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A  nogra  corono  pi  folia 'SiiO 

\n6n 81, 82,230 

Anoiia  (iolabripclnla 81 

inontana 81 

muricata 81 

palustris 81 

reticulata 81 

squamosa 82 

Anthacanthiis  spiiiosus 82 

Anthoryliuin  rhorii 82 

Anthiiriuni  acaiile 82 

Antidote  cocoon 145 

Antigonon  cinerascens 82 

leptopns 82, 94 

Antirrhooa 82 

acutn 82 

coriacea 82 

liicida 82 

obtiisifolia 82 

sintenisii 82 

Apio 84, 85 

Aqiiilon S3, 173 

AraMiie 77 

Arachis  hypopea 83 

A  raucaria  excelsa 83 

A  rbol  do  la  cera 235 

del  sebo 235 

de  pan 85 

Arbor  vitac 254 

Ardisia 83 

coriacea 83 

CT(  nulata 211 

glauciUora 83 

piiadaiii{KMisis 83 

pendiila 8^^ 

imrpurascens 83 

corymbifera 83 

geniiina 83 

sintenisii 83 

yiHKpiensis 83 

Ardosna  jardin 73 

Arcca  catechu 83 

A rcnga  saccharifera 84 

Argenione 23 

arida 24,25 

f  rut  icosa 24 

gracilenta 24,27 

granrliHora 1,3,23,24,25 

hisi)ida 23,24,20 

iutrrmcdid  stcnopelala 27 

Moxica n  sjK'cies 23 

nicxicana 3,23,24,84 

orfiroleurn 25 

rosra 25 

niunila 24,27 

ochroleuca 1,3,23,24,25 

platyceras 1,3,24,25 

pldfycrrns 26 

rosra 25 

rc<liscr)veries .  .• 3 

r(  )sea 25 

sanguinea 24,25 

squurrosa 2f» 

stenopetala 24,26,27 

A  rgithamnia  candicana 84 

fasciculata 84 

A  ristoiochia  longccaudata 23 


Aristolochia  longecaudata 23 

new  name  for  a  species 23 

oblongata 84 

pringlei '. 23 

Aristoloehiaccac 23 

Amotta 84 

Aroma 173 

Aromo 64,84 

Arrabidaea  chica 84 

Arracacha 84 

Arracacia  osculcnta 84 

huinilis 336 

Arrayan 85, 200,201 

Arrowroot 185 

Arrows 233 

Artemisa 74 

Artichoke 132,237 

Artiller}^  plant 218 

Artocarpus  communis 85 

integrifolia 86 

Asclepias  eurassavica 86 

concolor 86 

nivea 86 

Asimina  blainii 86 

Aspicarpa  lanata 5, 49 

Astromeda 173 

A  telandra 86 

laurina 86 

obtusifolia 191 

Attalea 87 

cohune 87 

Ausu 74,87,200 

Ausubo 66,87, 136,240 

Auzu 74, 87 

A  vena  toluccnsis 289 

A  verrhoa  bilimbi 87 

A  vicate 215 

A vicennia  nitlda 87 

omdnalis 87 

A  viUa 141 

Avipillo 188 

A  vispillo 259 

Avocado 215 

Ax  breaker 254 

Ayenia  compacta 321 

neldenl 321 

Azafran 88, 174 

Azota-caballo 88, 137, 181 

Azote-caballo 137 

Azufaifo 269 

Bal)eiro 137 

amarillo 137 

Bacopa  chamaedryoides 88 

monniera 88 

rcpens 88 

Bactria  acanthophylla 208 

pavoniana 88 

Baculo 68 

Badin  jan 88 

Bahama  grass 105 

Balata 66 

Ballata  tree 88 

Balsam  fig.. 119 

justicia 133 

tree 119 

Balsamillo 119 

Balsamo 226 
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A  nogra  coronopifolia 330 

An6n 81,82,230 

Anona  (lolabripclala 81 

montana 81 

mnricata 81 

paluslris 81 

reliciilala 81 

squamosa 82 

A nthaca nlhus  spinosus 82 

Anlhcnlium  rhorii 82 

Aiithiiriiim  aeaulo 82 

Aiitidoto  ofK'oon 14.'> 

Antigonon  cinorascens 82 

leplopus 82, 94 

Antirrhooa 82 

aculji 82 

t'oriacea 82 

liicida 82 

obtiisifolia 82 

sintonisii 82 

Apio 84,85 

A(iiiiloii 83,173 

Arabino 77 

Arachis  hypogea 83 

A  ni iicaria  cxcclsa 83 

A  rhol  fic  la  cera 235 

del  st'lK) 23.'> 

do  pan 85 

Arbor  vitao 254 

Ardisia 83 

forijicea 83 

cr(  intlatd 211 

gliiiiciflora 83 

giia<laluiwiisis Ki 

IK'iidula 83 

l)iirpiirasc'ens mi 

for>'inl)ifera 83 

ponuina 83 

sintonisii 83 

ynn(pionsis 83 

Anlosna  jardin 73 

A  rccii  cii tochii 83 

A HMigii  s.Kvharifora 84 

A  rgcmone 23 

a  rida 24, 25 

f  rut  icosa 24 

gracilonta 24,27 

grandiflora 1,3,2,3,24,25 

hispida 23,24,2»> 

inftr media  stcnoprtdla 27 

Moxican  sixvlos 23 

iii('xi(  ana 3,23,24,84 

(xhrolfucn 25 

ro.sv  a 25 

niunita 24,27 

(.(•lirolouoi 1,3,23,24,25 

phit  ycoras 1,3,24,25 

pUilycrrna 26 

Tosra 25 

nMli.-covorics.  .• 3 

rosoa 25 

s.ingiiinea 24,25 

sqxuirrosa 26 

stonojx^tala 24,26,27 

A rgit  haninia  candicans 84 

f;i  s<'iciilata 84 

Aristolot'hia  longeeaudata 23 
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Aristolochia  longeeaudata 23 

new  name  for  a  species 23 

oblongata 84 

pringlei 23 

Aristolochiaoeae 23 

Amotta 84 

Aroma 173 

Aromo 64, 84 

Arrabidaea  ohica S4 

Arracacha 84 

Arracacia  osculnnta 84 

humilis 336 

Arrayan 85, 200,201 

Arrowroot 185 

Arrows 233 

Artemisa 74 

Artichoke 132,237 

Artillery  plant 218 

Artocarpus  communis 85 

integrifolia 86 

Aaclcpias  ciirassavica 86 

concolor 86 

nivea 86 

Asimina  blainii 86 

Aspicarpa  lanata 5, 49 

Astromeda 173 

Atclandra 86 

laurina 86 

ohtusifolia 191 

A  ttalea 87 

cohime 87 

Ausu 74,87,200 

Ailsiibo 66,87, 136,240 

Aiizu 74,87 

A  vena  tolucensis 289 

Avorrhoa  bilimbi 87 

A  vicate 215 

A vicennia  nitida 87 

olTicinalis 87 

AviUa 141 

AvipiUo 188 

A  vispillo 259 

Avocado 215 

Ax  breaker 254 

Ayenia  compacta 321 

neldeni 321 

Azaf ran 88, 174 

Azota-caballo 88, 137, 181 

Azote-cabalio 137 

Aziifaifo 269 

Bal^eiro 137 

amarillo , 137 

Bacopa  chamaedryoides 88 

monniera 88 

repens 88 

Bactris  acanthophylla 208 

pavoniana 88 

Baculo 68 

Badinjan 88 

Bahama  grass 105 

Balata 66 

Ballata  tree 88 

Balsam  fig 119 

jtisticia 133 

tree 119 

Balsamillo 1 19 

Balsamo 226 
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U^samo  aniarilli> 8S,  ir>7 

Colorado IT)? 

Bninboo SS 

Banana lOo 

varieties 197 

Banara  portorii-onsis 80 

Baobab  troc.  A f rican ftS 

Barbasco 103, 170 

Barbiora  polyphylla 89 

Bardana  mayor 2»i4 

Bariacii 89 

Barlolillo 2.V) 

Basil 20r> 

Basora  priota 127,2»')3 

Basote 113 

Bassarino. 77 

Basswoods,  Mexican 317 

Bastard  plantain 158 

Bastardia  bivalvis 89 

Batata Hi8 

blanca 1«K 

Batatilla  blanca lt>9 

ca  rnosa 168 

vcntrndo 169 

«le  zacta 169 

Baiihinia  kappleri 90 

krugii 90 

porn-'-'ta 90 

B.iylx.Try 'JfK) 

tnv 74 

Bay  oil 74 

nun 74 

mm  tnH' 74 

Bean 2H) 

Brgj^ri r-\v«!«^d,  Florida \%\ 

B('i;i)Ml.i  gracilis 1 

nionophylla 32'i 

tmifolla 324 

Bcjiico  bianco 91 

Colorado 232 

Bojtico  di'  auuij 263 

d«^  lx»ra<' 113 

dc  c  I  r(» '2\u\ 

doclaxo 91 

df  <'onchitas 119 

di>  corral(»s 2.'W 

df  ir>i  rroto 231 

dc  i^loiijt Pi9 

d<' niato 134 

d.Mnicl 2:M 

d<'  njona Ibi 

dc  T>alina 1K."> 

d«'  paralcjo •.«).  l.V.».24:),2.".l  .2ri2.2.-)S 

dc  IH'O 173 

do  piico.-') ir»s.  li)'.«.2.V) 

<!.' ptifrct*  Marjco lf;«» 

«lc  pin'roo  «lc  nl.-iya bW 

»1<'  ra n.i lK"i 

ill'  *^an  hian 11.") 

ill'  sopla 2.38 

ill-  VMca 16S 

I-rii'to 1». 1. 213. 232 

Bcjiii|iiilli>  iji' pi]i<rci> H"i9 

Bi-ll  tlowof.  n>'l 22<i 

Pn-lN.rit  I rw 

Ben 1«»1 


Ben  nut 91 

Bonne,  licnnl,  Bonny 239 

i3orcngnna 241 

clmarrona 241 ,243 

januiiquina 241 

do  niarimbo 241 

dopiUonia 241,243 

deplaya 242 

Berica 01 

Cimarron 01 

Bennuda  grass 105 

Borrow 231 

Bertholietla  exoelsa 01 

Betel  palm S3 

Bcrugillo 91 

Bichy 91 

Bidcns  bipinnata 91 

corcopsidis 01 

pllosa 91 

nibifolia 91 

Bignonia  aoquinoctiallH 91 

caryophyllea 91 

odorata 91 

unguiH-cati 91 

Bija 92 

BlUmbl W 

BlmbUng S7 

Birch,  ^Vest  Indian 97 

Birdlime Wi 

I'dtU'r  ginger 147,219 

Bltter\^'ood 218 

Jamaica ITG 

Bixa 231,233 

orellana li2,23.'S 

Blaclc  iK'ad 222 

mangrove 87 

niglit.shadi> 2C 

Bladflerwort 230 

Blc<lo  bianco 74 

IUc(!hnm  brownei 02 

Bllghla  sapida 02 

Bloodflower W 

Blnniea  balsamlfeni 113 

Bocag»*a  laiirifolia 93 

Bocconia  f rutew^»nH y3 

Boorhaavia  nanieiilata 93 

acandi'ns  93 

cylindrica 93 

nivea 93 

Bols  Immortel 221 

ImmorU'lle 139,102, 103 

Bojc .• 82,93,227 

Boma  ria  ovata 1 

BiMnbijo 106 

Bonia  to 93 

Born'ria  parviflon' 93 

])4HlocephalM 94 

Borrifrhiaarbon^soens 94 

Boton  bianco 243 

bianco  de  ariMialen 243 

decadctc 175 

de  oro 118 

Boto'icillo 243 

Bottle  I'ounl     94 

Binin.iinvilli'.t 'JjH't'tablli.s 94 

Boiirn»ri'i  domingiMislH 04 
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Pacre. 

Bourreria  siicculenta 94 

IJous.^ingrtiilti:!  basolloides 94 

Box  thorn Ill 

Brarhyramphiis  carlbaeus 94 

Bnidbiirya  laiirifolia 94 

plnniicri 94 

|)ul»f»sc(  ns 45,i*4 

sat?ittatu 46 

sohiodrMi  iia 46 

unifolia  ta 45 

virginlaiia 45,94 

B  rasil 94 

do  costa 94 

Brasilotr 95,99 

B rassica  juTiooa 95 

napa 95 

oloraooa 95 

hras^'icaceac,  Mexican 28,293 

Jira  roa 8 

huUiana 13,14 

(•oetocafjitin 12 

dtn  tit  flora 13 

gtmini flora  .  812 

gra  m  in  i  flora 12 

scs.sili  flora 10 

singuU  flora 13, 16 

FJrazil  nut 91,95 

liroadf  niit 85 

seeds 109 

lire.itlniit 85 

Hreak-axe 227 

!?ret()iii('a 113 

jjfelpada 191 

iiserrada 191 

peluda 191 

prieta 191 

pyramidal 191 

iriji 142  | 

iroiiielia  pingiiin 95, 18S  \ 

I 

liromus  liiidufi 290 

ironpniartia 42 

retusa 43 

i  room  weed 125 

irosimum  guianensis 147 

^  ni  ja 96 

trnnfelsia  densifolia 96 

lactea 96 

portorlcensis 96 

irya  ebeniis 150 

iryophyllinn  calycinum 9f) 

iiicago 139 

iucare 96, 139 

inch iiera  elongata , . . .  96 

iiicida  biiceras 96 

5ii('iioe<'S 255 

iiienos  dias 159 

Jiill  hoof 213 

tiillet  wood 240 

Jiillork's  heart 81, 125 


bull's  heart 

liilly  tree 

iiinieUa  knigii. 


125 

97 

97 

nigra 136  ; 

87 

88 

97 


"'Kra 

rt'tiisa 

liunchosia  glandulifera. 
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Bunchosia  glandulosa 97 

Bureria 94 

Burro  bianco 105 

Bursera  gummifera 97 

simaruba 97, 187 

Butter  color 92 

pear 215 

Button  tree 124 

Buxus  vahlii 97 

Byrsonima  crasaifolia 97 

lucida 98 

spicata 98 

Caballo  asi 63 

Cabalonga 254 

Cabambrefta 98 

Cabbage 95 

bark  tree .* 80 

palm y. 98 

tree 80 

Cabellos  de  angel 118 

Cabo  de  hacha 257 

ro  j  o 101 

Cabo  negro 84 

Cabra 98 

Cacaillo 190, 241 

Cacao  bobo ♦ 190 

Cimarron 98 

del  monte 98 

hemb  ra 99 

macho 98 

otillo 241 

rojo 235 

roseta 241 

Cachimbo 208 

verde 208 

Cachumba,  palo 148 

Cactus 112 

Cadillo 100, 125, 259 

altea 258 

anaranjado 213 

de  ci6ne^a 213 

esplnoso 21 4 

pata  de  perro 259 

pequeque 214 

Cadungo  amargo 172 

Caesalpinia  bijuga 94, 95, 99 

bonduc 99 

bonducella 99, 256 

coriaria 99 

crista 94 

cristata 94 

gillesii 99 

pectinata 95 

CaU 121 

de  la  India 195 

de  Soudan 109 

Cafeillo 137 

Cafetillo 100, 107, 145 

Cahlbou 97 

Caillo 100 

CaimitiFlo 100, 114 

Caimito 100, 114 

Cainlto 100, 114 

Cajanus  bicolor 100 

cajan 100 

Cajou 75 
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I'HgC. 

Cakilo  ao<iiialis ino 

inaritiiiiM UMi 

Calabash  iiutmeg 110 

troo Vii* 

Calabaza 1*» 

('ala«liuin HITt 

osciilont  inn IW 

CalainaKrosI  is  spsqiiit  riflom 2S!» 

ralambn'fia W.  1()0 

C'rtlanibn*nas 120 

CrtMosanto 101 

ral(K:arpiiiii  niainin  ♦^  :     101 

occl'Iciini 101 

Calonyction  megaloctirpon lU'S 

Calophyllum  cabiiia 101 

('Mlopo^oniiiin  caonileuin 101 

orthoc'a  rpiiini 101 

('al«»t nipls  proocra 101 

Calypt ranthcs  knigii 101 

panieulata 102 

sintonisii 101 

Calypt rops'ulhiin  sintonisii 102 

Calllnndni  portoriconsis 101 

saiiixn 101 

Callicarpa  ampla 101 

Camaccy •. 249 

alim'iuln* 102 

blaiirn 240 

(M»lora»ln 240 

<l«'  cha  rcos (Si\ 

do  C'ioncga 202 

do  paloiiia 2:14, 249 

iiiari:ni.i 220 

noglijronto lis 

poliulo lis 

racotiKisa 249 

siiiiplo 1;V.» 

Toinaso 102 

Camandiila 122 

Caniawy 102 

Cambron 107, 22.S 

Cainbiiros 102 

Cainbntora 22«i 

<lo('nsta iJiO 

Caiiibiist<'ra 22i'. 

Carii'MMiy  blaiK'o 102 

o«)lora<l<) 102 

priot(» 102  I 

I)uz 102 

CariiDto UW 

('ampatia  do  I'ariH i;« 

Campanilla 24;i 

Caiiipoaohy  nvimmI 102 

Carnphnr  troo II') 

Cafla  oiriiJirnm KW  i 

«loM7iioiir 2.'W 

docastilhi 15«i 

do  la  Indiji UW 

Indi:i IIW 

Ciifuin.sti.Ia lOri 

C:n*i:irist  Ilia ll« 

oiiiiarron.i lOS 

C;ifijiristiilfi KIS 

CMrjiiri'i 72 

Caiiavidia  onsifiinnis KW 

obtiisifMli.i I(W  I 


Canavalia  rusinsperma TOB 

Canc«T.  hiorl»a  del 74 

Candle  wocxl 12l*» 

Cane,  wild 103 

Canela lOo 

e<lull8 104 

Canella  alba 103 

Canelilla Iftt 

Cjinein lO^ 

Canna 104 

indica 104 

Canoe  piim 8fi 

Caol  »a 24#i 

CapA  blanca l(M.21ii 

phot  a 1 3fi 

prieto KM 

rosa 101 

sabanera 104 

Capaclllo 104 

Capalllo tW 

( 'ape  jasmine 1 47 

Capitana 133 

Capitaneja 2rt2 

Cappahs  cynnphallophora 104 

frondosa 105 

jamaiwnsis 105 

lat  ifolia 105 

portorlei'nsis ]05 

vernicosa la^i 

CaprioU  «lae;  yloii 105 

Capaieiim  annuuin lOi 

!>accatum 70. 105 

fniiescens 70.105 

Caracljo la*!.  172 

Cara  de  eaballo 100. 105 

( 'ararolillo 232 

lat)rndo ]05 

liso 105 

listado lOK 

<  'ardonala  aziil 178 

CanlioRiM^rniiim  halicacabnin lOA 

Canlo 10i> 

santo S4 

Canlol 7»».  77 

Card<»lo  oil 77 

( 'anliiiiR  nioxicuniis iQii 

Can'X  U'nl  iva 290, 291 

d4>ciinibens Wl 

havileniana 291 

niadrcnsis 290 

orizabae 291 

iNMicophila 290 

pinotoriim 290.291 

sclilo<loana 290 

si  ramlnoa 291 

( 'ana(iiiilio 173 

do  Santa  Maria 173 

Carla<H|Uito  bianco 100 

Carioa  papaya 106 

euro I0R.lU.aB3 

anri«) 2R3 

di'  troM  htiJaM 2R3 

Caroli 71 

Carpinufi  ostrpa  L 291 

( 'arras<'o 123, 124 

(  anibio 144 
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c:arusillo 107 

Caryocar  luiciforum 1(H) 

Caryophyllus  aromaticiis 107 

Cascaholiilo  alado 129 

axilar 129 

grando 129 

vacfo 129 

Cas<'aria  hicolor 107 

hirtu 107 

iiilida 107 

l)arvifollii 107 

ramillora 107 

samyda 107 

.spinosa 107 

stipiilaris 107 

syl  vosl  ris 107 

Casha  .V  224 

Cashew 75, 76 

('asho\v-appl(>  oil 77 

Cassada 184 

Cassaroop 184 

Cassava 73 

hit  tor . ! 184 

swoct 184 

( 'assia  alata 158 

haciliaris 108 

hieapsuliiris 108 

bifiora 108 

diphyiia 112 

oglandulosa 108 

omargiiiala 108 

liatula 108 

graiidis 108 

holwayana 301 

l«jvigaia 108 

obtusifolia : 108 

occidonlalis 108 

pol\-phyila 109 

t  ora 109 

Cassipoiirca  oliiplica 109 

Caslalia 109 

Caslafia 85 

Caslano 109 

CastaiH'a  sativa 109 

Casiiarina 109 

Catalpa  ioiigisiliciiia 109 

Catcsltaca  molanocarpa 109 

parviflora 109 

Catirc 109 

(  at -t a il 2")9 

( 'aiit  i  va 109 

Cayapnnia  amoricana 109 

siihinicgrifolia 109 

rarcniosa 109 

Cayiir 81 

Cayiir/ 81 

(Vanofhus  reclinatus 123 

(  (  bada 162 

(Vbolla 72 

C('l)()ro(]iiillo 110,254 

( CcTopia  obt usa 110 

poltata 110,241 

Codar,  Wost  Indian 110 

(VMircla  glaziovii 64 

odorata 110 

aaxntilis 314 
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Cedro no 

bianco 110 

hembra 110 

macho 1 10 

Cei  ba Ill 

acuminata 320 

Bombay 1 1 1 

pallida 320 

parvifolia 320 

pentandra 11 1 

Ceibilla Ill 

C«nizo 1 1 1 , 1 13, 144, 252 

Centella  asiatica -  112 

Centrosema 45 

dubium *  46 

hastatum 46 

(  entury  plant 68, 69, 73 

Cephaolis  triplocephala 112 

Cera 235 

Cerasus  occidontalls 112 

Cerasuclo 238 

Cercidiura  floridum 301 

goldmani 301 

peninsulare 301 

plcurifolium 301 

pinosa : 301 

toxanum 301 

torroyanum 301 

unijuga 301 

Cereipa 112 

( Vrous 112 

grandiflorus 112 

quadricostatus 112 

ap<'ci«*s  int rwiuccd  from  Mexico 285 

awart  zii 112 

t  riangularis 112 

Cerero 200 

(  erezas 1 12. 1 13, 126, 127 

cimarronas 126 

Co  re/.o 112 

comnmn 114 

do  la  lierra 115. 

Ceriilo 112 

do  oosta 1 12 

do  loniii 112 

Costruni  laurifollum 112 

noctnmum 112 

Chahiota 237 

Chainaocriata  diphyiia 112 

glandnlosa 113 

portoricensls 113 

callosa 113 

graniilata 113 

Chaniico  bianco 133 

morado 133 

Chamisco 133 

Chamiso 130 

Chaptalia  nutiina 113 

Chaw  stick : 149 

Chayote 237 

Chcnopodium  album .•.•.::......  113 

ambrosloides il3 

Cherimoyer .-. . : : .:....  113 

Cherry ......:....  113 

Jamaica .......  145 

t  roe :  112 
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t*age. 

Chestnut 109  I 

Chibou 97   ! 

Chicarron 123 

Chicharo 113,229 

Chicken  wood 146 

Chick-pea ll.'i 

Chicle 06 

Chicoria 243 

az.ul 172 

ciinarrona 177 

Chicory,  goat's 139 

Chili  pepper ia5 

China IIG 

berry 190 

dulce 117 

Chino 106, 113 

Chiococca  racemosa 113 

Chione  glabra 113 

Chi  rimoya 82, 1 13 

Chirivita 139 

Chlorophora  tinctoria 114 

xanthoxylon 114 

Chocho 237 

Chocolate 114 

Choko 237 

Christophinn 237 

Chrysobalanus  icaco 114 

Chrysophylluin  cainito 114 

glabrum 114 

krugil 114 

monopyrenum 114 

olivacforme 114 

Chuchii 237 

Chupagallo 100, 114, 115 

Cioca  disticha 14, 115 

Cioer  arietinum 116 

Cidroii 176 

Cienlgilla 116 

Cleneguillo 142, 149,200 

Cienigiiillo 200 

Cinchona 115,227 

Clnna  poaefonnis 288 

Clnnamodendron  macranthuni 116 

Cinnanioinuni  campnora 115 

cassia 103,116 

zeylanicum 103,116 

Cinnamon 103, 115 

Chinese 103 

wild 74, 103, 263 

Cinnastrum  poaeforme  280 

donandra  racemosa 109 

Cipll 116,219 

Ciralillo 190 

Cirila 132 

Clniela  del  pais 224 

Cissampelos  luicrocarpa 116 

Cissus  acida 116 

slcyoides 116 

trifoliata 116 

Citharexylura  quadrangulare 116 

Citron 117,255 

Cltrullus  vulgaris 116 

Citrus 116 

aurantinm 116 

bigaradia 117 

decumana 117 


Citrus  hystrix  acida 117 

limetta 117 

llmonum 117 

medica 117 

vulgaris 118 

Clavel lis 

Clo  veles 128 

Clavelillo 1 18,243 

Clavellina 118,223 

Clavelon  de  playa 94, 118 

Clematis  dioica 118 

Cleonie  pungens 118 

spinosa 118 

speciosa 1 18 

Clerodendron  aculeaturr. 118 

fragrans 118 

Cleyera  albopunctata 118 

Chdemia  hlrta 118 

neglecta 118 

Climacorachis  f ruticosa 44 

mexicana 43,44 

new  genus 43 

Clitoria  arborescens. . : 118 

broussonetii 41 

glyclnotdes 118 

schledeana 46 

tematea 119 

Clove 107 

wild 2G3 

Clusla  gundlachl 119 

knigiana 119 

rosea '. 119 

Cdbana  negra 119 

Cobano 119,244 

Coccolobls 119 

diverslfoUa 119 

excoriata 120 

grandifolia 120 

kunthiana 120 

laurifoUa 120 

nlvea 120 

obtuslfolla 120 

pirifolia 130 

mgosa 120 

uvifera 120 

Ccccocypselum  n'pcns 119 

Coco 120,121,122 

wood J21 

Cocoa  plum 114, 120 

Cocoanut 120 

oil 121 

Cocops  rivails 208 

Cocorron 130, 138 

Cocorroncllo 120, 138 

Cocos  flculeat'i 120 

mauritia 120 

nucifera 120 

Cocotero 121 

Coetocajmta  geminiflora 12 

Coffea  arablca 121 

Coffee 121 

negro 100 

Cohune  nut 122 

Coltre 123 

Colx  lachryma-jobl 112 

Cojitre n? 
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Cojoba 64,122 

Manca 122 

negra 122 

Cojobana 119, 122,220 

Cojobilla 64, 122 

Col 95 

Cola 122 

acuminata 122 

Coladilla 223 

Coleiis  amboininis 122 

aroniatlcus 122 

Colocaslfl  p.sciilpntH 122 

CologaDia  affinis 42 

angustifolia 34, 35, 37 

angustifolia 37 

australis 35 

biloba 35, 36, 40, 41 

broussoneti  i 35, 4 1 

capita ta 5, 35, 36, 41 

congesta 312 

confusa 35,37 

deamii 36,37 

erecta 35, 37 

.   glabrior 36,38 

grandiflora 35,36, 41 

hirta 3.5, 36, 41 

houghii 36, 39 

huraifusa 36,39,40 

hurailis 36, 40 

intermedia 3.5, 37, 42 

jaliscana 36, 38 

lemmoni .V), 36, 39 

longifolia 35, 37 

martia 36, 39, 42 

nelsoni 36, 40 

obovata 36,39, 40 

ovalifoiiu 35, 42 

ovalifolid 35, 42 

pallida 3.'>,  36, 38 

pringlei 36, 39 

pringlei 38 

prociimbens 34,35,36 

pulchella 3.5.38,39,40, 41 

pulchella ." 3.5, 38, 39, 40 

racemoi^a 40, 41 

raceraosa 36, 40 

rufcscens 3.5, 36, 38 

scandens 36, 38 

synop)sis  of  Hpecios 34 

Coloquintilla 109 

Colubrlna  ferrugino.su 123, 179,241 

megacurpa 5  50 

reclinata 1*23, 179 

Columned  hispida 123 

flava 123 

Coiiimnea  tulae 123 

Commelina 123 

('omniellnacoao  comociadia 123 

acuminata 123 

iliclfolia 124 

Conchita  blanca 118 

de  Piumier 94 

csbei  ta 118 

laurifolia 94 

peluda 94 

Virginia 94 
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Concombre 124, 130 

Condaliaferrea 124,237 

Confection  des  sages 77 

Congo  banana 124 

pea 124 

Conocarpus  erectus 124 

Conost^a  minutiflora 327 

Conradia 215 

reticulata 124 

,  Contrabando,  hierba  de 74 

Contrayerva 84 

Convolvulus  jamaicensis 124 

nodiflorus 124 

pen  tan  thus 124 

Copaifera  hymenaefolia 124 

officinalis 124 

Copai  va 125 

Copillo 127 

Copra 121 

Coral 68, 125 ' 

bean 125 

I  Coralillo 82 

rosado 82 

Coralitos 68 

Corazon 81 

Cimarron 81 ,  230 

Corcho 81,125,205 

bianco 125 

I  prieto 125 

Corchorus  hirsutus 100,125 

tortipes 125 

hirtus 125 

siliquosus 1 25 

Cordia 113,125,194 

alba..... 126 

bellonis 126 

i  boissieri 75 

I  borinquensis 126 

i  collococca 126 

elllptica 126 

gerascanthoides 126 

gerascanthus 126, 231 

globosa 127 

macrophylla 127 

nitida 127 

rupicola 127 

sebestena 127 

brachycalyx 127 

ulmlfolia 127 

ovata 127 

Cordobancillo 230 

Corkwood 127,205 

Corn 267 

!  Cornaceae 53 

Comus  disciflora 53,54 

excelsa 53, 54 

florida 53 

grandis 53, 54 

lanceolata 53, 55 

nelsoni 53, 54 

stricta 53 

the  Mexican  species 53 

tolucensis 53, 54 

tolucrnsis 55 

urbiniana 53 

Corriutia  obovata 127 
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t*a,ge 

Cororron 127 

Corozo 231 

l)alm 67 

del  Orinoco 127 

Corj'nella  paucifolia 127 

Coscarron 127 

Cosmos  csiudatiis 128 

Cotona 128 

Cotophyllum 80 

Cotorra 128 

hiorba  de 158 

Colorrora 158 

do  apiia 158 

do  la  playa 158 

Cotorrcrilla 158 

Cotorrcrillo 107 

Cotorrillo 138 

Cotton 149 

cassava 149 

red 149 

tree 128 

Cotyledon 4 

batesii .> 2 

parviflora 2,4 

sp.  and  sp.  nov 2 

Coulterophytum  holwayi 336 

Courbaril 164 

Coutarca  coccincn 93 

Cowhage 194 

Cowitch 128 

Coynre 128 

palm 69, 131 

Cracca  aniloides 128 

cinerea 128 

leptostachya 128 

purpurea 128 

submontana 46 

Craniolaria  annua 128 

Crape  myrtle 173 

Crassulaceae,  Mexican 294 

species  introduced  from  Mexico 285 

Crcmanium  amygdalinum 128 

Cresceiitia  cucurbitina 129 

cujete 129 

microcarpa 129 

CrestH  de  pallo  bianco 250 

Crintim,  liorticultural  plant 3 

sp.  nov 1 

Critonia  dalca 143 

par\'iflorii 129 

portorlcensis 129 

Crot^ilaria  erioear]>»i 47 

niifolia 46 

incana 129 

juncea 12(» 

lotifolia 129 

n>tusa 129 

stipularia 129 

tcniiissima 46 

viminalis 5. 47 

Croton 129 

dis(u>lor 129 

flavus  rigidus 129 

huinilis 129 

luciilus 129 

Cryptomcria  japonica 129 
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Cryptostcgia  grandiflora 130, 231 

I  Cuabilla 75,130 

Cuarto.  hierba  do 164 

'  Cubabark 130 

Cuban  royal  palm 231 

Cucubano 130 

palo  de 150 

Cucuml)er 130 

Cucumis  anguria 124, 130 

melo 130 

( '  ucuracey 130 

Cucurbita  pepo 130 

Cucurbitac<>ae 55 

Cuenta  de  oro 130 

Cuemecillo 158, 194 

Cuoro  de  sapo 1 12, 130. 144, 165 

Culantrillo 236 

do  pozo 130 

Culantro  del  monte 139 

Culebra.  hierba  de 8S,  158 

Cundeamor 193 

Cupania  americana 130 

sapida 131 

tomentosa 131 

Cupel 119 

Cupelllo 131 

Cupoy 119,131 

Colorado 131 

de  altura 1 19 

Cuphea  micrantha 131 

Curcuma  longa 131 

Curia 133 

Curima  calophylla 131 

Currant  tree 137 

Cuscuta  americana 131 

,  Cush-cush 135 

Custard  apple 81 

I  Cyanotls 6 

'  Cyathea 257 

Cycas  revoluta 131 

I  Cynara  scolynms 132 

I  Cynodon  dactylon 132 

'  Cynometra  portoriC(»nsi8 132 

I  Cyperaaiae.  Mexican 290 

Cyphomandra  betacea 132 

Cypn»ss  vine 220 

'  Cyrilla  antillana 132 

I  Cytisus  scoparius 229 

I  Dacryodes  excelsa 132 

I  hexandra 132,255 

DallM'rgia  ecastaphyllum 132 

monetaria 132 

nigra 231 

Dalca  calprosa 303 

cancscrn* 304 

chrysorrhiza 304 

crenulatn SQG 

diffusa aOS.a06 

diraricata 305 

filiciformis 303 

frutrscens 303 

gracillima 305 

invalid  name 302 

maritima 304 

negUda 304 

nuiana 306 
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Dalea  parryi 304 

procumbens 304 

radicans 30') 

unifoliaia 303 

viridiflora 305 

Dalochampia  .scan<Ions 132. 

Dania  <1(^  ncx'h*' 112 

Daiiia  .Iiiana 132 

Damson  plum 114 

Daphnopsis  caribai^a 132 

phi'.ippiana 133 

Daitc 217 

plum 133 

Datil 217 

Datura  fastuosa 133 

iiit'lcl 133 

stramonium 133 

sua  Vfolcns 133 

tatula 133 

Dolpinoa 15 

gracillima 18 

Di'majagiia 133 

l)lanca 133 

colorada 133 

Dendroprcmon 192 

bicolor 133, 178 

canl)a«'us 133 

Dosmanthiis  plcnus 203 

virgatus 133 

Dosmanto  amarillo 133,203 

rayado 133 

Dt'smodium 133, 180 

a<lsrrndt'ns 189 

barbalum 189 

incaninii 189 

mo]l«» 189 

noonicxlcanum 189 

scorpiurus 189 

tortuosum 189 

triflonim 190 

Dextrine 77 

Deueuria  poarforiri iff 288 

tolucrnsis 289 

Diantlicra  ixftonilis 13.'i 

Didj'inopan.'i  x  micans 134 

morotot  oni 134 

Dieffenhaeliia  sepninc 134 

Diego  de  n(K'he • 134 

Dioclea  nflexa 134 

Diodia  mantima 134 

ra<lieans 134 

rigida 134 

sarmenlosa 134 

seandcns 134 

trapadora 134 

Diosc'orca 134 

alata 135 

batatas 134 

ohondnM^arpa 135 

multillora 130 

pilosiuseiila 1.% 

Diospyros  el)enast»'r 130 

Dipholis  montana 13('> 

nij^'ra Ki<» 

salif-iftilia 87.  I'M 

sp 97 
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Distlctis  lactiflflra 136 

Di  vidi  vi 99 

Dock ^ 232 

Dodder 131 

Dodonaea  vlscosa •. 136 

Dolicholus  minimus 136 

phasoololoidos 136 

Dolichos  labial) 1 30 

monachalis 136 

Dominicos  (banana) 1 30 

Doncella 9S,  1 36 

Down  tree 205 

Draba  confusa 29 

jorullensis 29 

jorullensis  var 30 

mcxicana 29 

myosotioidos 29 

new  species 28 

nivicola 29 

orblculata 29 

popocatepetlonsis 29 

pringlei 30 

tolucensis '. 29, 30 

Drepanocarpus  lunatus 136 

Dr>Tnaria  cordata 137 

Dryobalanops  aromatica 115 

Drjrpetes  alba 137 

glauca 137 

iliclflora 137 

lateriflora 137 

Dudleya,  species  grown  for  observation...  286 

Diilce 4 

Durante  plumieri 137 

Earth  nut 137 

Ebony,  American 150 

Ecastaphyllum  brownei 137 

monetarla 95, 137 

Echoveria  glauca 2, 4' 

lurida 4 

multicaulis 294 

new  horticultural  species 3 

racemosa 2, 4 

socunda 4 

spx>cies  introduced  from  Mexico. . .  283, 2S4, 286 

sp.  nov 2 

walpoleana 295 

Echeveria-like  plant 2 

Echinocactus,     species     introduced     from 

Mexico 285 

Echites  andrewsii 137 

circinalis 137 

paludosa 137 

umbellata 137 

Eclipta  alba 137 

blanca 137 

erecta 137 

Eddo 122 

Eddoe 137 

Eggplant 241 

Egyptian  privet 174 

Ehretia  bourrerla 137 

Elaeis  guintKi'nsis 121 ,  137 

Elaeodendron  attenuatum 138 

xjlocarpum 138 

EIderl)erry . . .,. 235 

Klephantopus  mollis 138 
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Elephantopus  scaber •. 138 

spicatus 138 

tomentosus 138 

Eleusine  indica 138 

Eleutheranthera  ovata 138 

Elm.  Spanish 120,138,243 

Emajagua 133, 212 

brava 133 

de  sierra 138 

excelsa 159 

Emilia  sonchifolia 138 

Encinillo 137 

Enemosco 202 

Enernascada 138 

Enomegra 23 

Enredadera 89 

Enrubio 138 

Entada 226 

polyphylla 139 

Erechtites  hieracifolia 139 

Eriodendron  anfractuosum 139  ' 

Erigeron  bellloides 139  | 

canadensis 139  i 

rivularis 139  ' 

spathulatus 139 

Eriobotrya  japonica 139, 188 

Eriodendron  acuminata 320 

Erithalis  fruticosa 139 

Emodea  de  la  playa 139 

litoralis 139 

Eryngium  erassisquamosum 332 

deppeanum 334 

foetidum 139 

globosum 332 

goldmani 332 

grande 332 

guatemalense 332 

longispinum 332 

medium 332 

palmeri 332 

painteri 333 

pilularioidos 333 

pringloi 333 

pul>onilontuin 334 

stenolobnm 334 

watsoni 334 

Erythrina  corallodondron 139 

glaiica 139 

micropteryx 139 

umbrosa 139, 253 

Erythroxylon  brevipes 140,314 

compactum 313 

havanonsp 140 

moxicanurn 314 

pallidum 314 

pringlei 31 4 

Escambron 220 

bianco 140 

C()Iorad() 140, 222 

Escoba  acorazonada 240 

bal)osa 89 

Colorado 140, 240 

do  Jamaica 240 

dulc<' 240 

posUiflada 240 

postaftosa 140 
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Escoba  purpurina 240 

tendida 240 

Escobilla '. 113 

Escobillon 226 

Escobita  amaiga 236 

dulce 240 

Escorzonera 128, 186 

Espejuelo 1 40, 235 

amarillo 1 40 

bobo 1 40 

Espiga  de  San  Antonio 96, 1 40 

Espinillo 140, 155, 164 

Espino 141, 144 

amarillo 141 

bianco 141 

rubial 141. 144 

rublo 141 

Espinosa 82 

Esponja 179 

Espuela  de  Oalan 236 

Estramonio 133 

Estropajo 179 

Eugenia  aeruginea 141 

aromatica 141 

axillaris 1 41 

Eugenia  biflora  lancoa 141 

ludlbunda 141 

buxifolia 141 

caryophyllata 142 

confusa 142 

cordata  sintonisii 142 

costata 1 42, 143 

flavo-vircns 142 

floribunda 1  ^ 

jambos 170 

javanica 142 

ligustrina 142 

malacccnsis 142 

mAricao 142 

monticola 142 

polretii 142 

portoricensia 142. 143 

procera 142 

pseudopsidium  gonuina 142 

pscudopsidium  portoricensia 1 42 

serraauela 143 

sintenisii 143 

stahlii 143 

tetrasperma 1 43 

Eupatorium  dalea 143 

macrophyllum 143 

odoratum 143 

polyodon 143 

portorlcenae 143 

resinifluum 143 

triitte .  143 

villoaimi 143 

Euphorbia 143 

buxifolia 143 

hetcrophylla 144 

portoricensia 144 

Euterpe 144 

Exostemma  caribaeum 112, 144 

floribundum 144 

Fagara 144 

canbaea 144 


monophylU 

PKrola 

■pinifox 

tridtliats 

Falsa  belltKlann& 

Falso  mamibio 

Fftramea  odoratisslma. 

Farolltos 

FedfgoBa 

Fratuca  acqiiltiaJcala... 

ampliBiilina 

jrawK/.'ora 


I  Garclnla  mangostana. 


,a«rlii 

QaiToeho 

lon^folia... 

asto 

Oaudlchsudia  m 


..  2H8,2SO  .  Getlgt 


craealnfTvis. 
IcntteincBa.. 


(lenglbre 268 


ForMtltraafBiVEUta 

FonWeronla  corymboM. . . 

-florlblmda  

Four  oVlnck 


FnJolHi.. 
tahalb 
FiUolllhu'olonidi., 


Galta .'. . . 
OalacllH. . 


(lUlbertiii  arborea 

Uurifolia 

Olngelej',  einBeUy,  glngely.  - 


.Lnglli.. 


Olab 

piirpili^ilin 
Goldjnbfad 


Cumidcala  llndenlana . 


maraltialit 36      anninlagunla  aplcaU. . 

aoatypiam  barbailttnHc. 
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Orayuiiio 

Crlgri  palm . . 


Oiujariun  of 

GliHjiinilU  iLi 
priMa... 


Ouandvano. . 

QiuiiKO 

Giiano 
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American 74, 193 
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rnderalis 206 
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cocoanut 121 
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Oil  palm,  African 137 
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Okra 63 
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Oldenlandia  corymbosa 205 

glomerata 20 

herbacea 205 

Olea  europaea fi5,206 

Oleander 203 

Olive 65,206 

Olivereila,  valuable  introduction 286 

Onion 72 

Onagra.  invalid  name 330 

macrosceles 331 

Opuntia 206 
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tuna 206 

Orange 116 

l)ergamot 117 

sour 117 

wild 206 

Orangeade 202 

Orehata 206 

Oreganillo 143 

Oregano 206 

brujo 206 

de  Espafla 122 

del  pais 175 

Oreodoxa 231 

regia 231 

Oreopanax  capitatum 207 

Orizaba,  Mount,  visit  to 1 

Onnosia  dasycarpa 207 

krugii 207 
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new  genus 293 

Orozuz 236 

Ortegon 120 

Ortela 186,207 
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Oxandra  virgata 208 
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tuberosus 208 
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Pajuil 75,208 

Palicourea  barbinervis 208 
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umbellata 208 
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Palissandre 126 

Palm 208 

African  oil 137 

areca 83 

betel-nut 83 

cabbage 98 

cabo  negro 84 

corozo 67 
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gomutu 84 

Hume 68 

Porto  Ricanhat 167 

yaray 167 

Palm  cabbage 98 

Palm  oil,  African 121 
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de  Brazil 155 

de  burro 104, 105 

de  cabra 246 

de  campeche 157 

de  candela 201 

de  cla  vo 141 

de  corcho 220 

de  cucubano 156 

de  donccUa 98 

de  gallcria 200 

de  gallina 66,71, 146 

de  gangulln 148 

de  garrocha 226 

de  geringa 210 

de  guit arra 116 

de  hierro 122,  ino, 210, 235, 237 

de  hoz 136 

de  h ueso 165, 188 

de  Jaqueca 253 

de  Maria 101,155,186 
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Palo  de  mato 207 

de  multa 142 

de  mulieca 126, 228 

de  nispero  cimarron 210 

de  oreja 109 

de  pan 86 

de  pan  cimarron 93 

de  peronias 68 

de  perrico 127 

de  polio 226 

de  Ramon 89 

de  rayo 212 

de  rosa 126 

de  toro 145 

de  vaca 148 

hedlondo 178 

hueso 210 

lloron 82, 181 

mabi 123 

Maria 101 

moro 210,225 

polio 210 

puerco 210 

punz 210 

rosa 210 

santo 210,211 

seco 178 

Pana 148 

Panales 211 

Panicum  maximum 211 

molle 211 

Papagayo,  hierba  de 92 

Papaveraceae 23 

Papaw 106 

Papaya 106, 2 1 1 

Papas 243 

Para  grass 107,211 

Paralejo,  bejuco  de 159 

rosado 159 

velludo 159 

Parasita 133 

Parethesis  crenulata 21 1 

Parcha 213 

angosta 213 

cimarrona 213 

eolorada 21;^ 

de  garjos 213 

muitlflora 213 

ojlUosa 213 

palida 213 

pelitiesa 213 

yedra 213 

Pargo 66 

Paritium  elatum 159 

tiliaceum 212 

Parkinsonia  aciiloata 212 

Parosela  anthonyi 30.') 

calycosa 303 

chrysorrhizu 304 

crenulata 30t> 

delicata 304 

diffusa 30.') 

divaricata 'MM^t 

elongata 306 

filiciformis 303 

frutescens 303 
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Parosela  goldmanl 305 

graciUima 305 

greemnaniana 303 

holwayi 304 

lasiostoma > 305 

maritima 304 

minor 305 

minutiflora 306 

neglecta 304 

nutans 306 

palmerl 304 

parryi. 304 

peninsulare 304 

procumbens 304 

radicans 305 

spiciformis 303 

submontana 306 

unifoliata 303 

valid  name 302 

vernicia. 303 

virldiflora 305 

Parra  cimarrona 263 

Parrera,  hierba 148 

Parrot  grass 158 

Parthenium  hysterophorus 212 

Pascueta*. 130 

amarilla 139 

Passiflora  anguttiflora 213 

foetida -  212 

hederacea 213 

hirsuta 213 

laurilolia 213 

maliformis 213 

multiflora .' 213 

murucuja 213 

pallida 213 

quadrangularis 213 

rubra 213 

serrata 213 

suberosa 213 

tulae 213 

Passionflower 263 

Pata  de  cabra. 213 

de  gallina 217 

Patata 243 

Patilla 116 

Patten,  Juliet  C,  drawings 286 

Paullinia  pinnata 213 

Pavona 159 

encendida 159 

Pavonia  coccinea 213 

racemosa 213 

spinifex 214 

ty  phalea ". 214 

Pawpaw 214 

Pcctis  humlfusa 166 

serpyllifolia 214 

redllanthus  tithymaloides 214 

Pega  palma 185 

-palo 214 

-pega 214 

polio 93 

J*cgadora 191 

Pegapola 91 

Pegoge 247 

Peireskia 214 
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Penaejaelo 214 

Pendejuelo. 214 

Pfindola 116 

Pdndula 11«,214 

P^ndulo  bianco 263 

Colorado llfi 

Pentarhaphia  albiflora 215 

longiflora 215 

reticulata 215 

Peodefraile 133 

Peperomia 215 

portoricensis. 215 

Pepiniilo '. 191 

Pepinito 124,215 

Pepino 124,130 

angolo 239 

Cimarron 130 

Pepita  amarga 145 

Pepper 215 

])lack 215 

white 215 

Peppennint 191 

Pepper  pot 184 

Peppers,  pungent 70 

sweet 70 

Peregil  cimarron 236 

Perico  cimarron 91,215 

Periwinkle 215 

Peronia. 63 

Peronias 68 

Peronilas 215 

Persea  borbonia 201 

gratissima 215 

sylvestris 216 

Petangueira 142 

Petitia  domingensis 101 ,  104,216 

Petiveria  alliacea 216 

Phasemy 188,216 

Phaseolus  adenanthus 216 

cuemavacanus 311 

elongatus 311 

lanceolatus 216 

lunatus 216 

•oaxacanua 5, 48 

occidentalls 312 

pedatus 5, 48 

semierectus 188,21(; 

spcciosus 312 

vulgaris 216 

Phoenix  dactylifera 217 

Phoradendron  bcrterianutn 217 

chrysocarpum 217 

dichotomnm 217 

quadrangularo 217 

Photacilia  divcrsi folia 257, 258 

Phthinisa 225 

eniarginata 217 

parvifolia 217 

[)ortoricensis 217 

Pliyllanlhtis  distichus 1 15 

prandifolius 217 

nobilis  antillanus 217 

Pljy llocactus  stenopctalus 217 

Physjilis  aiigulata 217 

liiikiana 217 

imboscencc 218 
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Physic  nut 171 

Pica-pica 145,194 

Picha  de  gato 231 

Pichana 264 

mocha 63 

peduncular 64 

Picramnia  pentandra 218 

Picrasma  excelsa 218 

Pictetia 97, 157 

aristata 218 

squamata 218 

Pig  palm 209 

Pigeon  pea 166. 218 

wood 120,218 

Pigweed 74,113 

Pilea  cili^ris 218 

elegans 218 

trianthemoides 218 

Pilocarpus  racemosus 218 

Plraienjo 219 

Pimienta 219 

malagueta .  .• 74,219 

Pimlento 75,219 

Pimenta  acris 218 

officinalis 72 

pimenta 219 

vulgaris 219 

Pina. 219 

Pifla 78 

Pindar 219 

Pineapple 78 

industry 79 

wild 79,95 

Pinguin 95 

Pino 219 

Piflon  espinosa. 199 

Pifluela. 79,95,219 

Pinus  hartwegiana 287,290 

Pinzona  calineoides 219 

Piper  aduncura 219,220 

citrifolium 220 

roacrophyllum 220 

marginatum 220 

peltatum 220 

umbcUatum 220 

PIpinella 237 

Piptodenia  peregrina 64,220 

Piptocarpha  triflora 220 

Piquetc 128 

Piriqueta 220 

cistoides 220 

ovala 220 

ovata 220 

villosa 220 

Pisonia  aculeata 220 

obtusata 220 

subcordata 220 

Pistacia  lentiscus 72|  187 

Pistia  stratiotos 220 

Pitajaya llS 

Pltangticira 141 

Pithccoloblum  compactum 33 

niiclfollum 220 

I>almori 34 

saman 230 

ungtiis-cati 97,322 
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Plantago  major 222 

Plantain 199 

wild 222,263 

Plantanilla  blanca 222 

Platanillo 86 

bianco 86 

Platano 199 

Pluchea  odorata 222 

Plum 222 

Spanish 243 

Plumbago  capcnsis 222 

scandens 222 

Plumeria  alba 222 

krugil 222 

obtusa 222 

portoricensis 222 

rubra 222 

tenorii 223 

Poa  conglomerata. 289 

infirma 290 

subuni  flora 289 

Poaccae,  Mexican 287 

Poaya 243 

Podocarpus  coriacous 223 

Podosaemum  quadrideniatum 288 

Poinciana  regiu 223 

pulcherrinia 223 

Polianthes 8, 13 

durangcnsis 5, 8, 9 

geminiaora 5, 8,  ft,  11, 12, 18, 285 

gracilis 8, 9, 1 1 

graminifolia 9, 1 1, 12 

horticultural  species 3 

longiflora 8, 10 

maculata 13, 18 

mexicana 13, 14 

montana 9, 11 

nelsoni 8, 10 

palustris r>,  8, 9 

platyph  Vila 2, 9, 11 

pringlei 8, 10 

revision 8 

sessiliflora 8, 10 

tuberosa '),  8,  ft,  10, 1 1, 13, 18 

gracilis 11 

Poligala  larga 223 

va  riablo 223 

Polipo  herbaceu 96 

Polisandro 244 

Polygala  compacta 315 

longicaulis 223 

paniculata 223 

variabilis 223 

Polyp)odium  adelpluiin 275 

aequalc 273 

hixerrnturn 271,272 

cubense 276 

nrmiiluni 274, 275 

fiHsi<l('ns 275 

fra  ionium 276 

legionarium 275 

macrodon 275 

plcbejum 274 

poly[K>dioi(les 223 

schafTneri 272,273 

subpetiolatuni 271 
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Polypodium  teresae 274 

Poma  rosa 170 

Pomegranate 226 

Pomelo 117 

Pomorosa 223 

Pongatium  indicum 223 

Popocatepetl,  grasses 287 

visits  to 1,287 

Popon. 164 

Porophyllum  elllpticnm 223 

genuinum 224 

macrocephalum 223 

ciocarpum 224 

rvderaU 224 

Potamogeton  pauciflorus 224 

Pototo 243 

sweet 168 

Potentilla  madrcnsis 5,30 

ranuQculoides 30 

rydbeigiana 5, 30 

thurberl 30 

Pothomorphe  potata 224 

umbellata 224 

Prickly  pear 224 

Pride  of  China 190 

Primrose  willow 172 

Prince  wood 126 

Pringamosa 257 

Pringamoza 224 

Pringlp,  C.  G.,  with  Mr.  Rose  In  Mexico 281 

Prionoscladium  di versifollum 334 

moschatum 335 

palustrc 335 

seleri 335 

townsendi 335 

Priva  echinata 214,224 

erizada 224 

Prochnyanthes 13 

Prochnyanthes  bulUana 13, 14 

mexicana 13, 14 

sp 13 

viridcscens 13, 14 

Introduced  from  Mexico 285 

Prosopis  juliflora .• 224 

Proustia  kruglana 224 

Prunus  occidentalis 224 

Pseudobravoa  densiflora 13 

Pseudolmeldia  spuria 224 

Psidiastrum  dublum 224 

Psidiuni  guajava 224 

guineonsc 225 

j>omiferum 225 

Psoralea  nutans 306 

Psychotria 225 

brachlata 225 

horizontalis 225 

inaleolens 225 

niarlcaensis 225 

my  rtiphyllum 225 

patens 225 

pondula 225 

grosourdyana 225 

platyphylla 226 

angustior 226 

pul)Oscpns 226 

sintenlsii 226 . 
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Psychotria  undata 226 

rterocarpiis  draco 226 

Pterocaiilon  virgatiim 226 

Pulque 15 

Punica  granatum 226 

Pursiiotha 226 

Quamoclit  cocclnoa 226 

qiiamoclit 226 

Quarariljea  turbinata 221) 

Quasiniilla  de  Canario 217 

Quassia  amara 227 

(Juebra  hachas. 254 

Quebracho '. 227,254 

bark 227 

Quiebra  hacha t«,  122, 142,227,251 

Qulna 82,93,227 

del  pasto 175 

Quinine 115 

QuisquaUs 227 

Quitaran 123 

Rabajunco 227 

Rabo  de  raton 227 

Rabojunco 107,227 

Rabo  puedo 227 

Radish 228 

Raimannia,  description 330 

colimae 330 

confusa 330 

corouopifoUa 330 

curtissii 330 

druinmondii 331 

grandis 331 

heterophyila 331 

bumifusa ;i31 

lacinlata 331 

littoralis 331 

macrosccles 331 

rhombipctala 331 

Rain  tree 221 

Rajania  cordata ^ 

Rama  raenuda 200 

Ramie 93 

Ramirezella  glabrata 45 

new  genus 44 

occidentalis 45 

pulwscens 45 

strobilophora 44, 45 

Ramon 228 

Ramoncillo 228 

Ramonillo 228 

Randia  acuieata 228 

formosa 228 

sagraeana 228 

Ranuuculaceae 27 

Raphanus  sativus 228 

Raphia S7 

Rasca  garganta 211 

Raton 1.S7 

Rattlewort 228 

Rauwolfia  nltida 228 

Ra  voriii  la 228 

Ha  v«'iiia  urbani 228,229 

Red  cotton 149 

lied  ]>ej>iKT 70 

Red  f-orri'l 229 

Reina  d<>  las  Hon'S 112 
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Renealmia 229 

cxaltata 229 

racemosa 229 

Reseda 174, 229 

Resin,  guayacan l&S 

Retama 108, 113,127,232 

Rctamo 229 

Retan 229 

Retomo 229 

Reynosia  krugii 229 

uncinata 22d 

Rhamnaocae 50 

Rhamnus  capreaefoUa 51 

discolor 51 

discolor 51 

nelsoni 50 

new  species 50 

obiiqua 51 

palmcri 51 

pringlei 51 

revoluta 51 

serrata 51 

Rheedla  portoricensis 229 

Rhoxla  eUgana 326 

mariana 229 

Rhlzophora  mangle 229 

Rhoeo  discolor 230 

Rhynchoiia 230 

Rhynchosia  australis 48 

australis 313 

cuemavacana 813 

macrocarpa 48 

minima 130 

pkaseoloides 136 

Ribesaffine 299,3b8,339 

amerlcanum 297 

au  rcum 297 

tenuiflorum .' 297 

campanulatum 298,338 

cerifenim 296 

cillatum 299, 338,339 

dugesli 299 

foridum 297 

grande 339 

jondlense 299,338 

key  to  Mexican  species 290 

kunthii 299,338,339 

leptanthum  var 297 

longiflorum 297 

Mexican  species  hitherto  published 295 

mexicanum 209, 339 

microphyllum 296.S38 

multifiorum 2(W.838.339 

neglectum 296 

nelsoni 297 

orlxabae 839 

jMlmeri 297 

pringlei 298, 338 

quercetoruni 287 

rugosum 209, 300 

tenuiflorum 297 

tortuosum 297 

vibumifolium 

visoosissimum 

Rice 207 

Rivimi  octaudra 280 
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Robinsonella  edentula 319 

pilosa 320 

Roble 109,230,247 

aniarillo 250 

bianco 260 

Colorado 247 

guayo 94 

prieto 249 

Rocon 230 

Rolandra  argentea 230 

Rolllnia  longifolia 230 

mucosa 230 

multiflora 230 

Ron 69 

Rondeletia  arborescens 230 

inermis 230 

latifolia 230 

oblongifolia 230 

laevigata 230 

portoricensis 231 

Rorippa  nasturtuim 231 

Rosa  de  cienaga 82 

Rosacoae 30 

Rosario,  yerba 68 

Rose,  J.  N. ,  journeys  to  Mexico i;281 

herbarium  collections  in  Mexico 283 

plants  introduced  from  Mexico 283-286 

Rose  apple 170 

Roscanthus  elongatus 337 

Roseta 201 

Rosewood 75. 126, 231 

English 126 

Roucou 231 

Rourea  frutescens 231 

glabra 231 

Royal  palm 231 

Roystonea 231 

borinquena 231 

regia 231 

Rubber 110 

vine 231 

Rubia 144 

Rubial 132 

Ruda 232 

Rudding  withe 118 

Rudolphia  dubia 46 

volubilis 232 

Rue 232 

Kuellia  coccinea 232 

tubcrosa 232 

Rum 69 

Rumex  crispua 232 

Russeliu  juncea 232 

Ruta  chahipenais 232 

Sabal  blackburniana 232 

Sabicea  asi)era 232 

hirsuta 232 

hirta 232 

peluda 232 

Sabinea  florida 232 

punicea 232 

Sabino 232,248 

Sabo 1 45 

Sacabuche  anguloso 217 

peludo 218 

Saccharuni  ofTicinjiruin 233 
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Sacharacacha gS 

Sagraea  fascicalaris 234 

St.  John's  bread 71 

Salcilla 194 

Salicomia 234 

Salix  humboldtlana ^ . . .  234 

Salmea  eupatoria 234 

grandicep9 234 

scandens 234 

Saltwort 234 

Salvia 222 

coccinea 234 

occidentalis 234 

Saman 221 

Sambo 118 

Sambucus  canadensis 235 

Samyda  glabrata 235 

serrulata 235 

San  Bartolome 126 

San  Juan,  bejuco  de 146 

Sand-box  tree 163 

Sander,  yellow 126 

Sandla 116 

Sangre  de  doncella '. 98 

Sangrinaria 230 

Sansevierla 235 

Santa  Maria 143,253,262 

Sapindus  inaequalls 236 

marginatus 235 

saponaria 235 

Sapium  sebifenim 236 

Sapota  achrcu 236 

sideroxylon 87,97.236 

Sapote 178 

de  costa 192 

Sarbatana ^246 

Sarcomphalus  laurinus 235 

reticulatus 235 

retusus 235 

Sarna  de  perro 107 

Sarsaparilla.  1 236 

Satinwood 144 

Sauco 235 

Saurauja  nelsoni 62 

new  species 62 

pauciflora 62 

pringlei 5, 52 

reticulata 62 

scrrata 62 

Sauvagesia  erecta 236 

Savia  sessiliflora 236 

Schaefferia  frutescens 236 

Schedonorus  lividus 290 

Schinopsis  lorentzii 227 

Schizocarpum  jaliscanum 337 

rellexum 55 

Schizocentron  elegans 280,326 

restoration  of  genus 328 

Schlegelia  axillaris 236 

brachyantha 236 

Schmidelia  occidentalis 72 

Schoepfla  obovata 236 

Schradera  capitata 236 

en  cabezuclas 236 

Schrankia  distachya 194 

Sciadophyllum  capitatum 207 
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Scolosanthus  grandifolius 236 

versicolor 236 

Scorpioidea 228 

Scrophularia  micrantha 236 

Scutellaria 230 

Scutia  fcrrea 237 

Sea  beans 255 

grapes 199 

mustard 100 

Seaside  balsam 129 

Seboruquillo '237 

Sebucan 1 12, 229 

Seburoquillo 237.254 

Seburuquillo 237 

Soca-garganta 211 

Sechium  edule 237 

Secua 145 

Securidaca  virgata 238 

Sedum  ebracteatum 2 

species  introduced  from  Mexico 284, 286 

Semecarpus  anacardinm 78 

Sende  dos  hojas 112 

de  palillos -. 108 

del  pals 108 

obtusifolia 238 

Sensitive  plant 192 

Scrasuelo 238 

Serjania  curassavica 213 

luclda 238 

tritermita 239 

Sorra 257 

Serrasuela.  sorra-sucla 143. 254 

Scrillos 190 

Sesame 239 

Sosamum  indicum 239 

orlentalc 239 

Sesbania 239 

grandi  flora 239 

occldentalls 239 

soricea 239 

Shaddock 255 

Sicana  odonfora 239 

Siciliana 192 

Slda  ciliaris 240 

cordifolia 240 

jamaiconsis 240 

purpurea 240 

rhombifolia 240 

supina 240 

uhnifolii 240 

viscosii 89 

Sidoroxyloii  f()Otldi.ssima 240 

masti('ho(lpn<ir<>n 87. 240 

jxiUidum 240 

Slcmpn'viva 90 

Sit'n(»guillo L>40 

Silk  cotton in 

flVO-ll'llVt'd Ill 

Silkworm 194 

Sii'to  cuoros 240 

Simarul)a  (iA/i<ir<i 241 

tuhu.' 241 

Sinapis  brassioata 95 

Sl-ial  homp ri9 

Sloaii«Mi  Iwrtoriana 241 

Smart  Nvc^il 223 


i  P*«e, 

Smilax  havanensis 341 

portoricensls 241 

Snake-wood 123, 241 

Snyder,  Anna,  drawings 286 

Solanum  asperum 241 

calllcarplfoliimi 241 

caribaeum 241 

grafting 132 

guamcense 241 

Igneum 241 

Inclusum 241 

jamaicense 241 

lentum 241 

mammosum 241, 2^,  245 

melongena 241 

nlgnmi 242 

perslcaefollimi 242 

seaforthlanum 09, 243 

torvum 242, 243 

tu)x»rosum 243 

verbascifollum 243 

vlrgatum 243 

Soapberries 236 

Sona  juelas 129 

Sonchus  arvensis 243 

oleraceus 243 

Sorrell,  Jamaica 150 

Souarl  nuts ]06 

Sour  grass 243 

o  ra  nge 117 

Soushumber 241, 243 

Spanish  cedar,  new 3U 

elm 126 

tea 216 

Sparganophorus  vaillantii 243 

Spartium  scoparium 229 

Specimens  used  for  illustrations 287 

Spermaeoce  ocymoldes 243 

parviflora 243 

portoricensls 243 

vertlclUata 243 

Spermolepls  echlnatus 337 

Sphenoclea  zeylanlca 243 

Splderwort 243 

Splgella  anthelmla 244 

Spllanthes  acmella 181 

ullglnosa 244 

SiK)n<liaa  dulcls 244 

lutea 244 

purpurea 244 

Spong«»  cucumlH'r 179 

Si)orobolus  flllformls 

wollll 3S1,. 

Sprekelia   formoissslma,  Introdticod  from 

Mexico 

Slachytnrphu,  Stachytarpheta 

cayninensr 

jtimaiceimc 

strigosa 

Stahlla  maritlma 244 

Star  api>lo 114 

Stave  wood 244 

Stemmodontia  alllnis 244 

buphthalmoldes 244 

Crt  rnosa 244 

lanceolata 244 
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Stemmodontia  reticulata 244 

Stemodia  durantifolia 245 

StemonacarUhus  coccinens 245 

Stenolobium  cacruleum 101 

Stenostomum  lucidum 82 

resinosum 82. 245 

Sterculia  earthaginensls 245 

Stlgmaphyllon  floribundum 90 

periplocifollum 90 

pubonira 90 

Stigmafophyllon 90 

chrysophylla 150 

floribundum '  245 

periplocifolium 245 

puberum 245 

StUlingia  sebifera 235 

Stipa  mucronata 288 

Strainer  vino 245 

Strawberries 245 

Stylophyllum.  species  grown  for  ol>serva- 

tion 285 

Stylosanthes  prociiml)ens 245 

Styrax  portoricensis 245 

Suelda  con  suelda 94 

Sugar  cane 233 

Sunn  hemp 129 

Supple  jack 245 

Surlana 245 

Susuml)er 241 .  243, 245 

tree 242 

Sweet  lemon 245 

mandioca 184 

peppers 70 

potato 168 

red 168 

white 168 

Sweet  sop 125 

Sweet  William.  Barbadoes 226 

Sweetwood 126 

Swietenia  mahagoni 64. 122, 246 

Sword  bean 103 

Symplocos  lanata 246 

latifolia 246 

martinicensis 246 

micrantha 246 

polyantha 246 

SynedrelUi  nodiflora 246 

Synthlipsis  Ippidota 294 

Syzygium  jambolanuni 142,246 

Tabaco 246 

Tabac6n 247 

afelpado 243 

^spero 241 

Tabai])a 222 

Tabamnco 247 

Tabanuco 247. 255 

Tababuia  rigida 247 

schumanniana 247 

Talx'iba 179. 222 

Tal)ernaemontana  fit  rifolia 247 

crassa 24# 

Tabloncillo 136,247 

Tabonuco 132. 247 

Tachuelo 218.247, 250 

TachuHo 247 

Taohaloblanco 247 
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TafetAn 208 

Tagua-tagua 212 

Talantala 159 

Talantro 159 

Talantron 107 

Talauma 248 

plumieri 2<8 

Talaumo 248 

Talinopsis  f rutescens 2 

Talinum  crassifolium 2 

racemosum 248 

Tallote 237, 248 

Tallow  tree 235 

Tamarind 248 

Tamarindillo 113 

Tamarindus  indica 248 

Tamonea 249 

cubensis ' 249 

fothergilla 249 

foveolata 249 

fulva 249 

guaranensis 249 

impetiolaris 249 

integnfolia 249 

laevigata 249 

prasina 249 

raccmosa 249 

rubiginosa 249 

sintenisii 249 

tet  randra 249 

thomasina 249 

Tannia 122 

Taonabo 321 

clusiaefolia 322 

lineata 322 

maltbyi 322 

oocarpa 322 

pringlei 322 

spliaerocarpa 322 

sylvatica 322, 323 

tepczapote 323 

Tapa-camino 249, 262 

Tapioca 249 

Tarantala 249 

Taro 122 

Tartago 171. 249 

Taya 122 

Tayote 237 

T6 105 

Td  del  pals 105 

Tea 249 

Tea 75.249 

Tecoma  barterii 249 

haemantha 249 

leucoxylon 250 

pentaphylla 250 

stans 250 

Tecomaria  capensis 250 

Tool 230 

Temporana 245. 250 

Teo 249, 250 

Trphrosia  aniloides 128 

cinerra 128 

leptostachya 128 

Tequila 15 

Teramnus  uncinatus 250 
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Torminalia  catappa 206, 250 

Ternstroemia 321 

dusiaefolia 322 

dentata 321 

eUiptica 251,322 

globi  flora 322 

hpptascpala 257 

lineata 322 

luquillensis 251 

maltbyi 322 

*  merfdiondlis 321 

pachyphylla 251 

peduncularis  stenophylla 251 

punctata 321 

Sfemani 322 

sp 322 

stahlii 251 

sylvatica 322, 323 

tepezapote 322 

Totade  burro 114,161,251 

de  curra 251 

Tetragastris  balsamifera 251 

Tctrapteris  citrifolia 251 

paniculata 252 

Tetrazygia  elaeagnoidcs 252 

stahlii 252 

Thalia  geniculata * 252 

Thalictrum  gibbosum 27 

jalapense 28 

new  species 27 

obliquum 27 

peninsiilare 28 

stipitatum 28 

subpubescens 

tomentellum 28 

lesiculosum  peninsulare 28 

Thcaceae 52, 321 

Thelypodium  pallidum 294 

Theobroma  angustifolia 252 

cacao 252 

pentagona 252 

Thespesla  grandiflora 253 

populnea 253 

Thevetia  neriifolia 254 

Thlbaudia  portoriccnsis 254 

Thorn  apple 133 

Thouinia  portoriccnsis ■. 254 

tonientosa 254 

Thrinax  ponceana 208 

pracceps 208 

Thrincoma  alta 208 

Thringis  latifrons 208 

laxa 254 

Thuja  occidentalis 254 

Thunlvrgia  alata 90, 254 

en'Cta 255 

Tilx\v 177, 255 

ainarillo 255 

bianco 100 

do  cn»st a 72 

parasito 123 

Tilia  houghi 318 

nu'xicanu 317 

mrricana 317 

occidentalis 318 

Tiilaoa  connata,  Introduced  from  Mexico...  284 


Page. 

Tillaeastnim    pringlei,     introduced    from 

Mexico 284 

TlUandsia 255 

fasciculata 2, 255 

rocurvata 256 

sp.  and  sp.  nov 2 

usneoides 255 

vestita 2 

Tintillo 228 

Tiquisquis 122 

Tobacco .*.! 203 

Tomaso 249 

Tomate 179 

Tomato 179 

amarillo 179 

grande 179 

tree 132 

Torch  wood 75, 256 

Toro 255 

Toronja 117.255 

Tortera •. 255 

Tortuga  blanca 256 

Tortuguillo 82. 256 

amarillo 256 

bianco 256 

Tortugo 256 

alba 256 

amarillo 240,256 

bianco 256 

prieto 228 

Tostado 162 

Toston 93 

Totumo 2M 

Touola 256 

Toumefortia  blcolor 256 

f  oetidissima 256 

gnaphalodes 257 

laevigata 257 

laurifoUa 257 

volubllis 257 

Tovomita  elliptica 257 

Tradescan  tla 6 

brevifolia 6 

crassif olia 2, 285 

discolor 257 

ieiandra 6, 7 

brevifolia Q 

ovata 6 

pilosa 7 

sp 2 

ftpeciosa 6 

tumida 7 

virginiana  flexuoMi 7 

tumida 7 

Tragla  volubllis 257 

Travelers'  fountain 228 

Joy 118 

palm 

tree 

Tree  fern 257 

Tree  tomato 1S2 

Trcleasoa 5, 

brevifolia 

Iria  ndra 

pumila 

tumtda 


INDBZ. 
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Treleasia 5 

Treleasiella 5 

Trema  lamarkiana 257 

Tribulus  clstoides 257 

Tribulus  maximus 257 

Trichilia  diversifolia 257 

havanensis 257 

hirta 257 

moschata ; 89, 152 

-     moschoxylum 89 

pallida 257 

simplicifolia 258 

spondiodes 258 

triacantha : 258 

Trinltaria 94 

Trioptoris  i4|aequalis 258 

rigida 258 

Triphasia  aurantiola 258 

Trisctum  toluccnse 289 

rosei /. 288,289 

tenerum 289 

Triumfotta  althaeoides 258 

lappula 258 

st^mitriloba 100,258 

Trophis  amoricana 258 

Trumpc^t  tree 110 

TulxTose 3 

Tulip  trw 258 

Tulipa 236 

Tuna  brava 206 

mansa 204 

Tupa 177 

acuminata 177 

ansurgcns 177 

Turkey  berry 258 

Turma  toro 143 

Turmeric 131 

Turnera  pumilea 258 

ulmifolia 259 

Turnip 95 

Turpinia  oeeidentalis 259 

paniculata 259 

Ucar 96,97, 155 

Ucare %,259 

bianco 259 

negro 259 

Uaa  de  gato 186, 222 

Unioia  raceraiOora : 259 

Uragoga 225 

grosourdyana 259 

Urena  lobata 259 

sinuata 259 

Urera  chlorocarpa 259 

I'  tricularia  gibba 259 

spirandra 259 

subulata 259 

Uva 263 

syivestra 4 

Uvas  del  mar 119, 120 

Uveriilo 120 

L'vero 260 

Uvlllo 120 

Valcrianodes 260 

dichotomuni 260 

strigosum 260 

Vanilla 260 


Page 

Vanilla  beans 260 

planifolia 260 

Varital 90,135,137 

Varvazco 261 

Vega  blanca 96 

Vegetable  egg 178 

pear 237 

Veldolaguilla 261 

Velvet  bean 195 

Verba  para 181 

Verbena 260, 261^ 

blanca 260 

de  Jamaica 266 

ortiga 261 

urticifolia 261 

Verbeslna  alta 262 

Verde  de  saco 262 

Verdolaga 224 

Verdolaguillo 218 

Vemonia  arborescens 262 

longi  folia 262 

sintenlsll 262 

vahliana 262 

Veronica 245 

Vibona 148 

Viciaceae 34 

Vieques 126 

Vigna 44 

capensis 262 

catjang 262 

glabra 262 

luteola 262 

strobiiophora 44 

vexiUata 262 

Vijao 262 

Vllfa  minima 288 

ViUadia,  species  Introduced  from  Mexico...  284, 

285,286 

Vifia 159 

Vinagrillo  207.208,232 

morado 207 

Vinca  rosea 215 

VincetoxIcum 2b2 

pubescens 262 

Vinga 262 

Violeta 81 

Virgin's  bower .•. 118 

Vlscura  album 192 

Vitaceae 51 

Vitex  divaricata / 263 

Vitis  acida 263 

bif  ormis 315 

caribaea 253 

sicyoides 263 

trif  oliata 263 

vinifera 4, 263 

Viuda 136 

Vivora 98 

Volatines  de  cinco 263 

punzantes 118 

prcciosas 156 

Vomitel 127 

Walpole,  Frederick  A.,  drawings 286, 295, 302 

Waltheria  americana 263 

calcicola 263 

indica 203 
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Wjuhir^ocia  '.v>'XicairA 337 

Wat*'r  cress 231 

>n;r.n »3 

;«rtl'X* 230 

Ijj  V !(•& 

Wal*-rTr:«rl''»n ll'j 

Wnx  tr»* -3^ 

Wfdflia V^ 

buphfhalmoid*  • 244 

farno'a 244 

r/f  iV  ulnia 244 

Whit*-  nvangrov*- S7.263 

WjM  car." 103 

cinnamor- 74.  IW 

WiHaMia  parviflora 313 

Willughriaeya 2»»4 

roMiU'ha. 2in4 

'yloratissiirtiji 2^4 

ltfirrj»a 2"4 

scand*^ris 2»V| 

Win'f  palm.  Africar *7 

Winf-r  cherry IW 

Wisfrudula  rostrata 2»)4 

Xanthiiim  canadens*- 100. 2i'i4 

macrrjcarpum 

Xanthofw-ima 2»V4 

vJolacfMim 2»'4 

Xanfhoxvlu  m 

Xylophuru m  h* rlnrui'f.Ti 32'* 

Xyki**!!!;!  s<^.-hWrtrj'-ck*:H  r.tiui 2»V4 

Yajarrumf- 134 

\\*:l\\hx\\ 134 

niacbo 134 

Yapninn'* 134 

hf-mbra 110 

Yaiti 2ii5 

Yaiii 134 

\\*t<, 135 

Chini'S*' 135 

cush-<Mish 135 

honi 135 

Indian 135 

iifgr't 135 

r*"l 135 

wati-r I'io 

whit*' i;*5 

vHlow •. 135 

Y/irri  iK'a ri 2ftS 

Yji  my 254 

puliii I»'i7 

Yaut  ia 123, 2«i4 

.'irnarilhi 2ti4 

bl.iiica 2ti4 

iimlaiipa 122. 2114 

{i.iliiiji 2f»4 

Yjiya 2«h> 

y.'iyiij.il'i*"*" 2ti5 

Vi-II«iw  (Mii'Ih-  w(wm1 120 

'iri'li-r  w»i»«l 12t» 

V' rl'.i,  "-.nil'- .i> /i't/i^; \\t\ 

'.ipir.iij.i 217 

<|i- «•.«». r.i 223 

.|<-(l;iVn 172 

jiciiatic" 172 

.'i^UiKla 172 


YerJ-«.  dectavo  puiliifcre 17? 

de  c^'ni rahand*' 74 

■ie  cc'i'-rra 15B 

deCUartrt 16R 

decu>fTSi 86,159 

ama  n!!a 8& 

•i?e5trpila 

de  Faja 

iJeguava : 119,215 

de  Guioea 211 

•1*»  hicotf^a 100, 223 

de  hierr»> 71 

de  loml'rices 244 

de  papaga yo 92 

de  peo 223 

de  plaia ^ 230 

de  rarana ISl 

de  San  Juan... 214 

de  San  Manir. 23ii 

del  cancer 74 

del  cla  vo 112 

del  para 181 

del  paral 1«1 

gracioRa IftS 

guinea 2fi6 

lanuda 149 

mara  villa 232 

mora 2€? 

oldenlandia 205 

par.i 2C6 

parrera 14$ 

porosa 223, 266 

rosario 06.2liS 

veronica 14^ 

YiR'a 184 

Yucca 1M.266 

1  lacca  ta 265 

Yuquillo 131 

Zagriimo  heml)ra 20$ 

macho 20ft 

Zjiiti 206 

negro 206 

Zamnn 221 

Zamhunihia 266 

Zamia  erosa 267 

portoricensis 206 

Zanthoxylum ill 

acuminatum 267 

aromaticum 207 

caribnfum 287 

(latfi-hfTcuU* 138f207 

UiTHfolalum 138 

mil  rophyUum 207 

oi  hrorylu  m 207 

Zapot*' 267 

Za  nig< »7.a  iiia ngro vt- 207 

Zarza 192 

cercH  s 99 

Zarzal)iic<iu 188.987 

c<»la  ile  escorpion 189 

coinun 189 

de  d<is  hnjas 209 

di-  niont*' 188 

•li'  tri's  flop's 189 

dulee 
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Zarzabacoa  onana 245 

ospiral 189 

galana 188 

peliida 188 


torcida. 

Zaya 

Zea  mays. . . 
Zebrina 

leiandra 


189 

2G7 

267 

6 

C 
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Zebrina  pumila 7, 8 

Zophyranthes  carinata 2 

Zerrczuela 207 

Zetotapnia  gcmini flora .' 12 

Zingilwr  officinale 208 

zeruml)et 147, 2tJ9 

Zizyphus  retieulatn 2(i9 

Zomia  diphylla 209 
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